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GUADALUPE. 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 


Guadalupe sat on the floor of the little 
hut where she lived with her father, mother 
and half a score of little brothers and sis- 
ters. The hut was one low, dark room; the 
walls bamboo poles with interlaced willows; 
the roof a palm-leaf thatch. Pigs strolled 
all around Guadalupe and, now and again, 
an inquisitive old hen perched on the loom 
where she sat weaving a serape. Her task 
was almost completed and she was indulg- 
ing in a day-dream, if such a !uxury be per- 
mitted a Mayo maiden. 

The girl’s knowledge of the world was 
confined to the narrow valley with its fields 
of stunted maize and calabasas, its hedges 
of bananas and orchards of cocoa-palm, and 
to the strange tales told by Padre Sebasti- 
ano, who visited the little village twice a 
year to celebrate mass and solemnize the 
few marriages and many baptisms that had 
become necessary since his last trip. She 
had learned incidentally that the great Rio 
Mayo, which wound through the valley of 
Navajoa, came from the lofty Sierra, the 
land of the rising sun, and after flowing 
through valleys and watering more corn- 
fields, was lost in the great salt sea, where 
the sun went to rest every night. She be- 
lieved that there were mountains because 
she had seen the white snow glistening on 
their summits when the days were cold and 
short. As for the sea, twice in her short life 
the Yaqui had laid aside the warlike spirit 
and brought dried fish from the salty sea to 
exchange for the products of the loom. Be- 
yond the sea and on the other side of the 
mountains were a wonderful people with 
white skins, fair haired and very wise. They 


lived in great casas and possessed many 
things marvelous beyond the imagination. 
She wondered what they were like and 
whether she should ever see one of the curi- 
ous creatures. 

Suddenly a shadow fell across her work. 
She looked up and saw a stranger. He was 
evidently a man, but he wore such funny 
clothing and was of such a queer color and 
had such an expression of countenance that 
she was in doubt whether to laugh at him 
or to be frightened and run away. Her 
mind was soon set at rest when he asked for 
tortillas. Now Guadalupe understood but 
very little Spanish. The stranger understood 
less. However he made his wants known 
and Guadalupe knew enough to reply “poco 
tiempo.” This seemed to satisfy him, for 
after telling her that he would return for the 
food at set of sun, he turned away, and when 
the girl arose to get her metate to grind tae 
yellow corn, she saw that the white man was 
not alone. There were also others with him, 
and they drove mules that bore great loads. 
Even now some were engaged in putting up 
the little white houses in which they lived. 
But she had not time to look further. She 
knew nothing but duty, and the tortillas had 
to be prepared. 

Navajoa was in a state of excitement. 
A company of white men had come to visit 
the’ Mayos. Evidently they came with peace- 
ful intent. Their business was not to steal 
the crops and goats, or to make prisoners of 
the most beautiful of the maidens and the 
strongest of the men. Such an event as this 
had not occurred within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, and when the interpreter 
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made the chief understand that the senora 
wished to study the customs of the people, 
their history and legends, to collect the birds 
and animals that were to be found by the 
water and in the hills, the gentle, unsuspect- 
ing natives made them welcome. The best 
that the village afforded was theirs. 

As the shadows faded into twilight the 
white man returned for the tortillas. This 
time old Pedro was at home, but, when the 
steaming corn cakes were bought and paid 
for, the visitors seemed in no hurry to de- 
part. Pedro had been a mighty hunter in 
his day, and it was entirely proper that his 
advice should be sought as to where the 
largest fish could be caught, where the wild 
deer roamed and the fierce lions lay in wait 
for them. Guadalupe knew almost as much 
about this as did her father. Being a woman 
she said nothing, but she resolved that if the 
white man went hunting she would be his 
guide. 

Early the next morning Guadalupe put 
the large olla on her head and went down 
the trail to the river. She intended to re- 
turn immediately with the day’s supply of 
water, but Charlie Crissman was at the river 
even earlier than she. As she approached 
he was standing on a rock out in the stream. 
About his head he swung a light rod, so 
light that it seemed as though it would snap 
in his hand. From the end of the rod curled 
and straightened a line that looked like a 
single hair, and over the water floated and 
fell three feathered lures, as small as the 
gnats that annoyed her so much at her work. 
He could not be fishing, for then he would 
carry a spear as did her father, and seek the 
long shallow reaches, or else he would build 
a trap from willows and watch the hideous 
yeliow cats swim lazily into it. Besides, cat- 
fish could not be caught where the angry 
rapids boiled over the rocks into the tran- 
quil pool below. Even as she watched, the 
line straightened for a tuird time and, ere 
the flies touched the water there was a 
gleam of silver and a splash and a shower of 
drops that reflected the hues of the rising 
sun. Then, instead ot throwing out a fish, 
the man, by means of some queer spool on 
his rod let out the silken line and shortened 
it again, allowing his captive to leap and 
swim and fight; gradually tiring it until he 


could draw it easily to his hand. The girl 
shouted with delight: 
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“It is no ayguna! It is a miato!” (A gpe- 
cies of bass highly prized for food.) * 

The man heard her and towed the quiver- 
ing fish to the bank, where she could secure 
it. Guadalupe forgot all about her olla, and 
not until she had a dozen bass did the fish- 
erman leap to the shore, and, giving her one 
for her trouble, take his string to camp. 

All day long Guadalupe sat at her loom, 
but she did not toil as she had toiled yester- 
day. Her hands went through the motions of 
weaving, while her eyes were upon the snow 
tents of the strangers. And the white men 
came out with the wonderful guns of which 
she had heard. They brought back the chat- 
tering urracca* with the long blue tail, and 
the white-tipped guacoy and many other 

*Long-tailed jay, Calocitta colliei. 

*Audubon’s curacara, Polybones cheriway. 
birds. Still, the man she looked for was not 
to be seen. Not until the evening of the 
second day did he appear. Then he left his 
tent and walked straight to old Pedro’s 
home, and asked where the deer browsed 
while yet the dew was on the grass, and 
where they sought the shadows and sweet 
sleep when the sun shone in mid-heaven. 

This time Guadalupe did not keep silent. 
She ran to the door and pointed to the grassy 
hills and frowning cliffs. Her musical voice 
almost drowned the father’s more deliberate 
speech, until he chided her sharply. He 
would have bade her hold her tongue had not 
the young man interposed in her behalf, and 
made them understand that in the land from 
which he came the women enjoyed outdoor 
life and were quite expert with rod and gun. 

The mists of the Rio Mayo.were floating 
in fleecy veils over sleeping Navajoa. 
Morning breezes were slowly fanning the 
great leaves of the banana and rustling in 
the tops of the more stately cocoanut palms. 
It was the hour when the brighter stars be- 
gin to pale and the first low chirping of the 
birds is heard. Guadalupe arose from the 
bamboo mat, on which she had passed the 
night, and went out into the down. Her toilet 
was already made. Slipping her feet into a 
pair of coarse sandals, she made her way to- 
ward camp. Crissman was already making 
his coffee over the coals. Presently he fin- 
ished his solitary breakfast, shouldered his 
Winchester and set out for ihe hill of many 
vales. As faithful as his shadow and as 
noiseless, the girl followed. Every sign and 
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trail was as familiar to her as was her home 
in the village. Now she was on the rocks 
above, now in the gloom below, now behind 
him and now by his side, ever near, but al- 
ways invisible. She saw the white-tailed 
deer, frightened at the unusual noise, dart 
away and hide in the fragrant flowered mes- 
quite. He saw only the sharp hoof-prints in 
the turf. For hours he struggled upward, 
beating the bush in this direction and in that. 
At length as the hot sun poured its tropical 
fury upon him, he gave up in disgust and sat 
down to rest. 

Guadalupe’s time had come. She had 
marked the course of every startled deer 
and she surmised where each would stop to 
rest and feed. While the man was eating his 
lunch, she made a great detour through the 
forest, so as to place the deer between her- 
self and the hunter. Then she came slor'y, 
warily, toward her victim. The buck heard 
her and looked up. She was as rigid as stat: 
uary. The deer sniffed the air, seemed un- 
easy, trotted off in the direction of Crissman. 
When he became assured that the danger 
was imaginary rather than real, he again 
stopped to eat. Several times this operation 
was repeated. 

The American had finished his lunch and 
was preparing to return to camp when he 
heard a rustling in the chaparrel. He looked 
and a deer came into view. At least he 
thought it was a deer, though it was much 
smaller than those which he had been ac- 
customed to in his far northern home. Their 
eyes met at the same instant. The deer 
paused, raised his delicate fore-foot, stamped 
and snorted. There was danger in front and 
danger behind. He knew not which way to 
turn. The indecision cost his life; for, even 
as he paused the fatal gun was raised. One 
shot, and the buck dashed into the thicket, 
wounded through and through. A streak of 
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blood told the tale. Crissman’s second shot 
went wild, and, dropping the weapon in his 
excitement, he ran after the quarry. Before 
he had gone twenty steps the Indian maid 
had passed him, her white skirt and blue 
mantilla fairly flying through the air; and 
when he reached the deer Guadalupe was 
seated in triumph upon the yet trembling 
body. 

The girl proved to be an adept in dress- 
ing the game, and, when that necessary oper- 
ation was completed, she insisted upon 
shouldering the whole load and bringing it 
to the village, as proud as Diana herself 
could have been uncer similar circum- 
stances. However, the excuse that she went 
only to see the big carrabina shoot would not 
satisfy the irate Pedro, and only the present 
of a fore-quarter saved her from parental 
punishment. 

When next the sun came over the white 
sierra and shone into the valley of Navajoa, 
tents were folded, mules packed and the cav- 
alcade started, by the river trail, toward the 
great salt sea. As Crissman rode down the 
long line of Mayo huts, he saw a girl stand- 
ing in the door of one, but he did not see the 
tear-drops that sparkled in her eyes. So he 
waved his hand and shouted in his broken 
Spanish: Adios, Guadalupe, volveramos 
poco tiempo!” 

Guadalupe sits on the floor, weaving 
serapes day after day. As the sun goes down 
toward the great salt sea, many snadows fall 
across her loom. The strongest and the 
bravest of the Mayo youth, those swiftest in 
running and most skillful in the chase, seek 
her for a wife. She gives them no answer, 
but with longing eyes looks afar into the 
purpling west, and whispers to herself, in 
her own soft Mayo tongue: “Bye and bye, 
he will return.” 











I'M GOING WEST' 


BY A. MC ALILLY. 


I’m going West! What is the use 

It’s nothing short of real abuse— 

To quell this bubbling flood of song? 
This constant ding, ding, ding and dong 
Of sentiment against a bell 

Held to the ground; that cannot tell 
The tones that would be true and sweet 
If swinging clear in arc complete. 


I’m going West! to mountain heights 
Where I can reach the steeper flights 
Of Nature; where her rugged power 
Lifts up her dust in wall and tower! 

In citadel and lofty spire; 

Epitome of past desire! 

I'll leave these pigmy streets and rills, 
And seek the grand eternal hills! 


I’ll seek the storehouse, where is hid 
Treasure for whoso’er will bid. 

I’ll bare my arm, and brace my might 
Aganst the granite vaults that fight 
In sullen hardness but to yield 

To him, who faithfully doth wield. 
I’m going West! It is no wraith 

That lures me on;’tis sterling Faith! 


I'll wring my fortune from the cave, 
The gulch, the lode, the granite nave 
Of giant temples, built to be 

The hives of human industry! 

I'll heap the silver and the gold 

Till I have riches manifold! 

I’m going West! My luck to try! 

Ye pigmy streets and rills,-Goodbye! 


I’m going West! What is the use 

To quell my wish? ’tis real abuse! 
Here, take my name for what it’s worth; 
Give me a pass, a pick !—and earth 
Shall tremble, when I climb her cribs 
And pierce her veins and stony ribs! 
Gay Fortune smiles, and says “Go try!” 
Hurrah! I’m going West! goodbye! 
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ROPING A COYOTE. 


BY 8S. 


OME there are, I 
know who are 
not of the same 
opinion, but I 
consider a chase 
on a broncho af- 
ter a coyote over 
the rough uneven 
ground of the 
western plains 
as truly great 
sport as any fox 
chase ever rid- 
den by English 
lords. it con- 
tains for the 

hunter a spice of danger and for the game 

a chance for life that makes it fair and really 

exciting sport. The following is a true ac- 

count of a coyote chase enjoyed by the 
writer: 

One pleasant autumn morning I saddled 
up my pony for a ride out on the range north 
of Olney Springs, Colorado, to look for a 
bunch of horses. As I sprang into the sad- 
dle the willing animal bounded away, full of 
the life imparted by the cool morning air. 
We soon reached the Bob Creek canal, which 
marked the outskirts of the settlements. 
Here I dismounted to let Baldy drink, and 
t. partake myself. In the saddle again and 
we splashed through the stream and rode 
out upon the high mesa beyond, just as the 
sun peeped over the eastern horizon. 

It was one of those still, hazy mornings 
of early fall, and the silence, such as one 
finds only on the plains, away from the noisy 
haunts of man, was broken only by the foot- 
falls of my horse. Thus I jogged along for 
several miles at an easy gait in order to save 
my horse, for it would be a long, hard ride 
before we again reached the home corrals. 

All at once Baldy pricked up his ears 
and quickened his pace—a sure sign, for I 
had taught him to notice any kind of game. 
“Something ahead,” thought I. Coming up- 
on a rise, I saw a coyote about a quarter of 
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a mile ahead. He stood for a moment look- 
ing at us, and then started off on a trot, 
watching over his shoulder to see what my 
first move’ would be. I had not thought at 
the moment of wasting time and horsefiesh 
on him, but while I hesitated, unfortunately 
for Mr. Coyote, Baldy decided upon the 
course to take, tor, true to his training, as 
soon as the coyoote began moving away he 
gave a wild leap in pursuit, and his master, 














PHOTO BY H. S. MILLER. 
THE HAPPY RETURN. 


forgetting duty in the excitement of the 
chase, placed no restraint upon the reins. 
Mr. Coyote seeing that the race was a “go,” 
promptly turned himself loose and sprinted 
to such good effect that he soon doubled the 
distance between himself and his’ pursuers. 
With a half mile lead he disappeared over a 
rise, headed for the sand hills about five 
miles away, where, amongst the sage brush 
and yielding sand drifts, he would be safe 
from pursuit. But Baldy, with true cow 
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pony instinct, turned and cut across to head 
him off. With nostrils distended and eyes 
flashing the fire of his spirit, his long mane 
streaming back, he fairly flew over the 
ground; while his rider, now no less excited, 
stood in the stirups and, leaning over the 
horn of the saddle, stroked the moist, shin- 
ing neck. The wind caused by our motion 
fanned my face and every nerve tingled with 
excitement. Danger? Yes, my horse might 
step in a hole and that would mean a bad 
tumble, not to say a possible broken leg or 
neck for both. But who thinks of danger in 
the excitement of battle? 

We were gaining on the coyote! Every 
jump brought us nearer, and as each wild 
yell rent the air the frightened beast looked 
back with unmistakable dismay in his ex- 
pression. He showed signs of weakening, 
too, while Baldy, though he breathed harder, 
never slackened speed. 

We drew closer and closer. A few more 
leaps and we would be upon our quarry, and 
as we dashed over him a fatal collision seem- 
ed unavoidable, but he escaped the sharp 
hoofs of the pony and doubled back. I 
wheeled about and headed him off again. 
Thus we wheeled and circled, the coyote 
unable to break away, but baffling all my ef- 


forts to rope him. At an unlucky moment 
Baldy stepped into a hole, and down we 
went, sprawling and tumbling over the cac- 
tus-infested ground. I picked myself up 
pretty badly bruised, but not hurt. My first 
fear was that the horse had sprained an 
ankle, but when I rubbed the dirt out of my 
eyes I found him apparently anxiously wait- 
ing for me to remount. This I quickly did 
and saw Mr. Coyote still in sight, a quarter 
of a mile ahead. I imagined I could see a 
smile of triumph on his visage as he glanced 
back at me. But he was pretty well worn 
out, and I soon overtook him. This time I 
succeeded in throwing the rope over his 
head, and as Baldy braced himself against 
the shock, Mr. Coyote was sent sprawling 
on his back in a cloud of dust. Jumping to 
the ground I ran up to the game and found it 
in the last throes of death from a broken 
neck. With my hunting knife I ended what 
life remained and, picking up the carcass, 
I unfastened the rope and carried it to where 
Baldy stood watching the proceedings. He 
sniffed the animal and gave a low whinny, 
while in his eyes shone the light of a well- 
earned victory. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
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COYOTE IN TRAP. 
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BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


ELL, BOYS, by the 
| time this gets into 
print you'll all be 
planning, or wiil 
already have made 
arrangements for 
your fall hunt. 
[This letter was 
written last sum- 
mer.—Ed.}] Lots of 
us ave been doing 
the same thing for 
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the last thirty or 
forty years, and 
some have come 


pretty near the end 
of their rope and have to live over the hunts 
that are past, no longer being able to stand 
the fatigue of mountain climbing or long 
rides. 

Each old sportsman likes to hunt over 
his many enjoyable trips that stand out in 
memory like oases in some vast desert. 
Touch an old hunter when you will and 
you'll find those spots green. Age never 
seres them, and while relating them the old 
eyes will brighten and snap with all the fire 
of youth. 

Thanks to such periodicals as Outdoor 
Life, we are able to meet our old friends and 
new ones in spirit, if not actually round the 
camp fire. There is one thing that mars 
the pleasure very often, far too often, viz., 
the desire of some tyro to tell a big yarn. 
Some very extraordinary things must and do 
happen to any one who hunts for a quarter 
or half a century, things almost incredible, 
but yet if they are truthfully told they will 
bear some evidence of the facts that will be 
convincing. 

But let some tenderfoot sit down and 
manufacture some outrageous tale of haps 
and mishaps, and it will be branded and ear- 
marked all over, so that an old hunter will 


throw it down in disgust and exclaim: 
“D——d liar.” If people would only stop to 
think they would realize that men who have 
hunted for half a century know just what a 
deer or any other animal will do ninety-five 
times out of a hundred, and the other five 
times he won’t vary it enough for a tyro to 
get near enough in his imagination to give it 
a semblance of truth. 

If you must lie, boys, don’t lie about 
hunting. Tell us the truth and we'll enjoy 
your articles, for we’ve all had bad hunts as 
well as good, and it’s only the extra good 
ones that are put in print. Never mind if 
you don’t kill a carload in a week or two. 
Game is getting scarce, and the man who 
gets one or two does does better hunting 
than we did years ago when we got them in 
heaps for market. If we had it to do again 
we would not do it. 

What is doing more injury to the 
game than probably any other thing is 
the indiscriminate shooting by tenderfeet. 
They see a bunch of elk or deer, and the man 
disappears while the savage steps to the 
front. Pick your animal and stay with him 
till he falls. Don’t rain bullets on the herd 
and wound a lot of nob:e animals to go off 
and die a miserable death, and do no one 
any good. 

I have shot game, for nearly forty years 
and killed—well, never mind the number. 
More than any one who reads this will ever 
see again, but my trail was always clean; if 
I didn’t use the meat others did. It never 
rotted in the’ woods. A bullet is too good 
for the man who will shoot a big bull elk or 
moose and leave the meat to rot. If he does 
not need it hundreds of others do. 

Tell us of your hunts, boys, and give it 
straight—no blood-curdling newspaper pan- 
ther yarns some fellow loaded you with that 
would make a panther laugh all over to think 
of, but just plain facts. 

Red Lodge, Mont. 









































TWO BULLETS ANDA PAIR OF BUCKS. 


BY E. L. 


. UST AS easy as 
gh SS rolling off a log” 
wet - is seldom used 


in connection 
‘a __. With the descrip- 
tion of a suc- 
cessful antelope 
hunt, for more 
often, after the 
best ingenuity 
of the sportsman 
has been put 
forth, he finds 
himself outgen- 
eraled and out- 
witted by this 
most wary of 
North American 
big game, or 
owes his success 
to a scratch shot made in desperation after 
many exasperating failures to get within 
range where a shot would have any degree of 
certainty. 





The experience which befell Frank Dos- | 
tal and I, hunting from his father’s ranch in | 


Cheyenne County, Colorado, recently, was so 
unusual, and so in violation of every estab- 
lished law of antelope hunting, that it may 
prove of interest to anyone who knows some- 
thing of the difficulties of scoring on this 
species of game. 

Our equipment consisted of Savage rifles, 
Frank’s mounted with a telescope sight, a 
very valuable acquisition to an antelope gun, 
he astride a well-broken hunting pony, and I 
mounted somewhat gingerly on a small, 
black mule with the fiery name of “Dyna- 
mite,” which did not at first contribute any 
great amount to the security I felt when I 
first sallied forth on his back. He was a 
“lucky mule,” to use Mrs. Dostal’s own de- 
scription of the animal, and subsequent 


. events proved the wisdom of her estimate 


of him. 

While working our way to a point where 
we hoped to get a shot at a small bunch of 
antelope we had located, we rode into view 
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of a solitary buck who was hanging around 
the band, evidently having been driven off 
by a larger or stronger buck in charge. As it 
is so often a forlorn hope to get within gun- 
shot of an antelope after he has first seen 
you, we continued our way in pursuit of the 
original quarry. We were unsuccessful in 
getting a shot into a member of this band, 
and the animals ran off over the prairie, 
stampeding the lone buck and taking him 
along with them. We followed as closely as 
we dared, keeping out of sight behind the 
roll of the prairie, but soon lost them and 
had almost given up hope of again locating 
them or getting a shot if we did. I was dis- 
mounted near the crest of a rise, creeping 
up to get a look over, when this buck, who 
had again separated from the band, came 











BACK 10 THE RANCH AGAIN WITH THE BUCK BEHIND THE 
SADDLE, 


trotting along on his back trail, bound pos- 
sibly for the location he had earlier occu- 
pied. He ran out within full sight of my 
mule and myself, but paused at about 225 
yards to gratify his curiosity as to our inten- 
tions, and a single shot proved sufficiently 
well directed to result in his extermination. 

Frank’s score on the following day was 
even more unusual than my own: We had 
only ridden about four miles from the ranch, 
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and were in a locality where we were not 
expecting game when we again roue into full 
sight of a young three-year-old buck. The 
lay of the country was such that we could 
not retrace our steps and take up a course 
which would likely bring us any where in 
range. Quartering to our left was a low 
ridge which, if we could reach it, would give 
us cover for a closer approach. We were 
compelled to ride in full view of the ante- 
lope for several minutes. He did not relish 
our movements, and moved uneasily about, 
but without running any considerable dis- 
tance. The moment we were behind the rise 
in the land, Frank dropped to the ground and 
without stopping I led his horse, riding my 
own, into view of the buck again, and set out 
on a course directly away from him. He had 
become very much alarmed un account of 
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our disappearance, but when he could follow 
the horses again and saw them plainly leav- 
ing his locality, he was much quieter, and 
soon resumed grazing. The hollow of a 
friendly draw enabled Frank to crawl on 
hands and knees to within about 230 yards 
of the buck, and he fell at the first shot with 
a ball through his neck and shoulder. 

This may have been good luck, or good 
management, or a little of both; it was cer- 
tainly good sport. 

On our way to the ranch with the game 
behind the saddle we overtook a Mexican 
sheep herder on the road. “I got one like 
that the other day myself,” he exclaimed, 
“only,” he qualified, as he took a nearer 
look, “mine was a mare.” 

Denver, Colo. 














FABLE OF THE HORROR-STRICKEN MAN. 


BY N. H. CROWELL. 


There once lived a Fellow who was 
known among his lady Playmates as a Ham. 
He wore kid gloves and the latest Thing in 
hosiery. One day this Ham, observing some 
Men returning from a Bear-hunt, resolved 
to go into the Thick woods and slay one of 
the Ferocious Quadrupeds. This would 
show his 1. p. that he was not such a Ham 
after all. 

He had no trouble in securing a large 
Gun from a Hardware store near by and Sal- 
lied forth. By and by he found himself in 
the Depths of the Forest and he sat down on 
a log to Ruminate. Just as he was feeling 
around in his Hip-pocket for his Saendias. 
sick he heard an unearthly Noise. It sound- 
ed akin to a steam Calliope in bad order. 


Although Exceedingly frightened, the Ham 
forced his face into a Fierce expression. Up 
in a tree nearby he spied a Big Hairy crea- 
ture with eyes like unto the glass knobs on 
a fancy bridle. 

The Ham ‘shook fearfully, but he aimed 
the weapon and pulled the Trigger. Just 
then three young shoats that had been 
quietly feeding on Acorns behind the log 
made a Rush for home. The Ham Fled. 

In due time he arrived safely and settled 
with the Hardware firm for the gun. Then 
he went out and played Marbles with the 
boys in the Alley. 

Mora!.—A small chew well chawn is bet- 
ter than a big chew unchawed. 
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HE obstreperous indi- 
vidual known as Buck 
Judson had announc- 
ed his intention of go- 
ing to San Francisco, 
and the citizens of 
Pay Streak shook 
hands with them- 
selves and prayed 
mightily that it might 
indeed come to pass. 
And when the afore- 
said Judson actually 
did board the dingy 
yellow car west-bound 
a few days later, Pay Streak threw its hat 
in the air and rushed in a body to Sam’s sa- 
loon, where the rotund proprietor dispensed 
free drinks with a lavishness that bespoke 
the truly thankful heart. 

For Buck Judson, even in wild and law- 
less Pay Streak, was a menace to civiliza- 
tion—a blot on the fair page of habit, cus- 
tom and order—a disturbing e'ement—bad 
man—tough. Give him three pints of whisky 
and he’d drink one and shy the other two 
at his reflection in the looking glass. Refuse 
to give him the three pints and he’d climb 
over the bar and kick you in your ribs, like 
as not. 

And no man opposed the terrible Buck 
single-handed—not even Simmons, the sher- 
iff, who stayed at home playing checkers 
with the hired girl when Buck came to town. 
But now the redoubtable Judson had seen 
fit to search out new fields to conquer, and 
Pay Streak was hugging itself in the first 
ecstacies of joy. 

The fun lasted just a week—seven days. 
Then Buck came back. He signalized his 
return by firing sundry slugs into the depot 
and water tank, much to the annoyance of 
a young lady who stepped off the car just 
behind him. The agent and. the operator, 
whose respective eyebrows barely showed 
above the safe and ticket cabinet, are unan- 
imous in their version of the ensuing hap- 
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pening. They say that the young lady 
whisked around in front of Buck, and, while 
the hairs on their heads were so stiff they 
could have been driven in by a hammer, de- 
liberately grasped the smoking six-shooter 
and threw it as far as she could from the 
platform into the yellow sand of Arizona. 

And then she stood and tapped her left 
foot lightly and“ unconcernedly against the 
planks while the terrible Judson meekly 
ambled off in quest of the weapon. While 
Buck was shaking the sand out of the cyl- 
inder the young lady turned and casually in- 
spected the depot, her eyes incidentally falli- 
ing upon the two men cowering inside. 
Boggs, the agent, says she gave him the 
sweetest smile ever turned loose, and per- 
haps it is so, for the kinks in his back dis- 
appeared as if by magic and his hair flat- 
tened right out again. Then he saw Buck 
and the young lady disappear around the 
corner of Heinrich Pool’s store, and he 
turned to his assistant. 

“What in time do you make out of that?” 
he asked. 

“Hum-m—mother—er—aunt,” replied that 
worthy. 

“Mother nothing! She ain’t twenty. Bet 
you ten dollars, Buck’s gone an’ got mar- 
ried—what nerve she’s got!” 

“She'll have to have,” said the assistant. 

Meanwhile the news had spread into the 
uttermost parts of Pay Streak—the proprie- 
tor of Sam’s saloon was sore perplexed be- 
tween the thoughts of the free drinks inci- 
dent to Buck’s departure and the harrowing 
fear that he might have to repeat the per- 
formance by reason of the wedding. After 
vainly trying to recall the exact loss occa- 
sioned by the occurrence of the week before, 
he reached the conclusion that he would be 
hanged if he’d set-em-up for any old wed- 
ding—then the door swung in and Buck 
Judson entered, followed by the young lady. 
At sight of Judson the proprietor’s brain in- 
dulged in a pretty Greco-Roman struggle 
over the interesting question of the proper 
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etiquette on occasions of this kind, and it 
ended in his sliding out a half dozen glasses 
on the marble counter. 

Buck busied himself taking off a boot, 
from which he finally shook a half-pint of 
sand, while the lady sat down within six feet 
of a particularly intersting game of “draw” 
participated in by “Baldy” Jones, Apache 
Pete, “Reddy” Bunce, and a_ tenderfoot 
named Hollingsworth. It was the tender- 
foot’s turn to ante and the three other men 
were watching the proceeding with interest. 
But Hollingsworth stood up, took off his hat 
and bowed toward Apache Pete in an ex- 
travagant fashion. Pete viewed his action 
with amazement, then, suspecting some deep- 
laid plan for avoiding the ante, he pulled his 
gun and leveled it over the table. 

“What in thunder does that mean?” he 
drawled, earnestly. 

The tenderfoot, who now for the first 
time caught sight of the leveled weapon, 
gasped, dropped weakly into his chair and 
pointed behind Pete’s chair. Pete turned, 
and found himself gazing into the dark eyes 
of a creature with flowers on its hat. 

“Thunder!” he said, and then rose ab- 
ruptly and bowed in a manner calculated to 
put Hollingsworth’s efforts to shame. Jones 
and Bunce, too, were but little behind in 
their knightly homage, and the hemming and 
hawing was beginning to get painful when 
the roar of Buck Judson’s voice calling them 
to the bar startled them. They wheeled, 
and there, against the bar, stood the erst- 
while tourist to San Francisco—the man 
whose passing had been duly celebrated the 
week before. 

“Step up lively, fellers, and drink to m’ 
healt’,” announced Buck. “I’m th’ dooly 
authorized an’ leg’ly boun’ pertecter an’ 
companion in mis’ry—er—matermony, 0’ th’ 
leddy in th’ chair thar. Mrs. Judson, this 
is th’ boys—they’ll drink t’ yer prosperity— 
here goes, fellers—ready now—up!” 

Up went six glasses—tenderfoot, bar- 
keeper and all, and the brew that men put 
into their stomachs to steal away their 
brains went on its career of larceny. 

“Ugh!” said the tenderfoot, as he sat his 
glass down, “that stuff would put a breath on 
a man that a cat couldn’t scratch.” 

“Shut up, thar,” roared Buck. “No kickin’ 
on Sam’s liquor—an’ honeymoon liquor at 
that, eh, Phil?” turning to the young lady. 
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“Call me Phyllis, if you please,” was the 
remark that caused Buck to stare wildly for 
a moment, then smile and order up six soft 
ones. 

“Tll change all that, fellers,” he confided 
in a hoarse whisper as they leaned against 
the bar. 

Shortly after that Buck and his bride 
rode out to the Two-Circle ranch, while Pay 
Streak sat up all night to comment on the 
thing—Buck’s return—the girl—her nerve— 
his temper—her good looks—his private 
graveyard, etc. 

“Hope he don’t take ’er fer a wild hoss— 
she looks frail-like,” said One-Eyed Andy. 

“Tll bet my pile she ain’t a-worryin’,” 
said Pete. “I got a bead on ’er eye onct, an’ 
I tell ye it’s like a tunnel through black 
paint at midnight.” 

“Buck’s a tough ’un,” remarked the bar- 
keeper. 

“He IS that,” acknowledged Pay Streak, 
before it dispersed for bed. 

* ok oo * * ok * 

When Buck Judson two years before had 
thrown a handful of gold coins on the stage 
of the Empire Theatre in San Francisco and 
smiled while a pretty little girl in dangerous 
lingerie picked it up—he little knew the con- 
sequences that were to come from the act. 

But when, a few minutes later, the stage 
scenery very conveniently burst into flames 
and Buck sprang in and carried the aforesaid 
little girl out into the open air, first wrap- 
ping a strip of carpet about her, he felt iike 
an old acquaintance. And thus it was that 
Phyllis Mixton agreed to spend the rest of 
her natural life beneath the free air of Ari- 
zona just as soon as her present contract 
with the manager expired. 

And for two years, Buck Judson, the ter- 
ror of Pay Streak, had dreamed of dark-eyed 
Phyllis—for two years she had thought of 
the broad-shouldered man whose black mous- 
tache did tickle her upper lip so the night 
of the fire at the Empire. Once, only once, 
she asked him to extend the time, saying 
she had an opportunity to take a speaking 
part in a forthcoming comedy, but Buck was 
desperately in earnest when he insisted that 
the original agreement be carried out to the 
letter. 

And now she wus come, and Pay Streak 
woke up early mornings in eager expectation 


—they were afraid of Buck—why shouldn’t 
she be? 
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Nothing, however, happened for six 
weeks or such a matter. Then the expected 
occurred. Bob Ferguson rode up to Sam’s 
saloon late one evening with the startling 
news that Buck Judson was unmercifully 
beating his wife. 

“Naw!” ejaculated Apache Pete. 

“T heard ’er scream,” replied Ferguson. 

“Let’s investigate,” said the tenderfoot, 
who still stayed at Pay Streak, looking for 
the streak. 

Seven bold spirits crept out to the Two- 
Circle ranch. They returned very late with 
a tale of the inhuman treatment Buck had 
administered to his pleading wife—of her 
scbs and wailing—his loud threats and 
curses, etc. Pay Streak was being wrought 
up—a tear actually glistened in the bar- 
keeper’s eye as he listened to the impas- 
sioued recital of Apache Pete. 

“Well, boys, we hunched ’er along till we 
got purty toll’ble clust an’ then we wormed 
’er on our briskits. Cuddent hear a tarnal 
thing, howsomever, an’ wuz fer comin’ back 
w’en, all to onct Buck he lights in on ’er in 
this style, “Avaunt, false-hearted woman, 
get thee gone,’ an’ then she gin’s a leetle 
scream an’ sez suthin’ we cuddent jest ketch. 
Then Buck roars out, ‘Speak, woman, I com- 
mand you, er yer blood be on yer head,’ an’ 
at thet she hollers right out in meetin’ an’ 
I fer one wuz fer bustin’ in th’ door, but wuz 
hel’ back. Thet’s th’ hull of it, eh, Baldy?” 

“Yep, thet’s th’ program,” replied Jones. 

Next day Buck Judson came to town. He 
chawed his usual amount of plug, drank his 
old-time stint of tangle-foot, shot two dogs 
and broke a windowlight. From these signs 
Pay Streak knew that Buck was still in the 
full use of his senses. 

After his departure for the ranch, how- 
ever, old Heinrich Pool came over with the 
information that Buck had purchased a box 
of number forty-fours. Simmons was called 
and a meeting held in the back room of the 
saloon. The vote was unanimous. 

That night a posse of twelve men and a 
tenderfoot lay on their stomachs within ten 
paces of Buck Judson’s ranch. Through the 
chinks of the shack .ae light of a candle 
threw faint gleams that occasionally lit up 
a pair of staring eyes—eyes that watched 
long and eagerly. Low mumblings occasion- 
ally caused the men to prick up their ears 
and listen more attentively. 





At last, when the wearisomeness of their 
positions was becoming woefully apparent, 
the voice of Mrs. Judson was heard in tones 
half-pleading: 

“Now let’s begin, please.” This was fol- 
lowed by an impatient exclamation from 
Buck and the noise of something being 


slammed violently down on a table. Every- 
man was on the alert. 
“Ready?” queried Mrs. Judson’s clear 


voice. 

Buck mumbled something that escaped 
the keen ears of the posse. 

“He’s givin’ in this time, fellers,” whis- 
pered the sheriff. 

But Simmons was counting his poultry 
too soon, for the next moment the men were 
thrilled to the very marrow by the deep 
tones of indignation and wrath with which 
Buck addressed the woman. 

“Woman,” he roared, “Woman, bring 
back the child! I'll have m’ child—you stole 
him from me—where is he, I say?” 

“Great Scott—his child! D’ye hear ’im, 
boys?” gasped Simmons, feebly. 

“Oh that I might,” continued Buck, “that 
I might see his chubby face again—or run 
m’ fingers through his curly hair—where is 
he, woman—bring back m’ child-d-d!” 

Then came a tearful, trembling answer 
that made each man take a firmer grip on 
his six-shooter and vow vengeance on the 
brute within. 

“Alas, proud sir, as true as there is a 
heaven above me, I know nothing of your 
child!” 

“Tis false,” roared Buck. “False as thy 
black heart—bring him back to his ol’ daddy 
—back, I say—or the hairs of his head will 
be paid in drops of thy a:shonest blood!” 

“Did you sell ‘im thet liquor?” asked 
Apache Pete, nudging the barkeeper. 

“Nuthin’ ez strong ez thet, no sir,” was 
the reply. 

Mrs. Judson again pleaded with the 
wretch. 

“You wrong me, sir—indeed you do. I 
am innocent—I swear it—see, on my bended 
knee I swear it—I did not steal your child.” 

“Liar!” hissed the enraged Judson. 
“Don’t bend your knee to me—I know your 
false heart, and I have sworn revenge. 


Woman, you shall die—do you hear me? I 
say die!” 





























“Have mercy—oh, have mercy,” pleaded 
the woman, in plaintive tones. 

The sheriff gathered his knees under him 
and cocked his weapon. 

“What! Mercy to you! No, by the Gods 
that sit on high Olympus, down you go— 
down, I say—down—down-n—” 

“Come on, boys!” yelled the sheriff, and 
sprang forward. 

Crash! went the door, and twelve men 
with drawn weapons burst into the little 
room. The lady, who had been kneeling on 
a bearskin rug in the center of the room, 
gave a startled cry of alarm and sprang up 
into Buck’s arms, where she shivered with 
fear. As for Buck, he was standing in the 
corner with a yellow pamphlet in one hand 
and a dripping candle in the other, and as 
his wife bolted into his arms he very natur- 
ally folded them and set the book on fire. 
He opened his mouth to speak, but, noticing 
the flame, he crushed it out with his broad 
palm, then glared savagely over his wife’s 
head at the men, who glared back. 

“Well, what in the name of the ten toes 
of St. Patrick does this mean, ye sneakin’ 
hounds?” yelled Buck. 

“Tt means thet we’re tired o’ th’ abuse ye 
air puttin’ on thet leddy an’ we’re hyar to 
stop it,” said the sheriff, stepping between 
Buck and the table on which lay his six- 
shooter. 

“Abuse? Who sez I’m abusin’ ’er?” 

“We do,” said Apache Pete; “we heard 
th’ hull bizness.” 
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A pealing laugh rang out at this moment, 
and as Ruck lecxed down at the shaking fig- 
ure of his wife, a :mile gradually stole over 
his swarthy features. Then he looked up 
and said: 

“Boys, ye’re a set o’ tarnation idjiots, but 
I don’t blame ye a bit. Th’ facts is these» 
I’m an actor, an’ I wuz actin’ th’ part o’ 
heavy villain in a drammy fer th’ benefit o’ 
Mrs. Judson that. D’ye see all them yaller 
books yender? Well, them’s chuck full o’ 
jes sech stuff, only wuss, some o’ it. Phil, 
hyar is th’ soupplate er whatever she ealls 
it an’ she knows her words to th’ letter—so 
ye’re on the wrong scent, fellers; ain’t they, 
honey?” Hay 

“Yes, gentlemen,” spoke up Mrs. Judson, 
“don’t you worry about me. You see 1 used 
to do such things before—before I came here 
with Mr. Judson, and it’s a hard habit to 
break, so he was just amusing me by play- 
ing the heavy part—doesn’t he do it fine?” 

The sheriff coughed uneasily and deftly 
slipped his weapon into his hip pocket, after 
noiselessly uncocking it. Then, some way, 
the posse backed out; good-nights were 
stammered, and the darkness mercifully con- 
cealed twelve faces from each other. 

Silently they filed into the lone street, 
crossed and entered Sam’s saloon. 

“Whar’s th’ thunderin’ idjit thet started 
this thing goin’?” asked Apache Pete, as he 
leaned heavily against the bar. 

“Shoot me if I know,” replied Bob Fer- 
guson, dreamily. 

Sioux Rapids, Ia. 


























HAPPY DAYS IN MINNESOTA. 


BY DR. WM. 


T IS truly won- 
derful how mod- 
ern invention 
has annihilated 
time and dis- 
tance, and how 
comfortably 
and how quick- 
ly one can be 
transferred 
from the prai- 
ries of Nebras- 
ka to the woods 
and lakes of 
Minnesota. 
Monday morn- 
ing, Septemoer 2nd, at 2:45 a. m., our party 
stepped aboard No. 5 on the Burlington 
Route at Hastings, bound for Waterville, 
Minnesota. After the hustle and hurry of 
getting ourselves and our beiongings aboard 
was over, I settled back among the comfort- 
able cushions and revolved in my mind the 
events of the past few weeks. I eould hard- 
ly believe that our little party had at last 
got started on our long-talked-of vacation 
to the northland lakes and about to realize 
the pleasures that we had been talking and 
dreaming of for so many months. With an 
almost imperceptible movement, the long 
string of coaches glided away from the de- 
pot, and the electric lights which a moment 
before were stationary went flittering by my 
window faster and faster, finally disappear- 
ing altogether, as we shot out into the dark- 
ness of a country night. I pulled down the 
curtain, pushed my cap over my eyes, and 
dropped off into a pleasant doze, rocked to 
dreamland by the swaying motion of the fast- 
flying coach. I was mixed up with a big 
wall-eyed pike when the brakeman disturb- 
ed my pleasant dream by calling out, “Fair- 
mount.” Pushing up my curtain, I found 
that the gray dawn was just stealing up the 
eastern horizon. We were flying along 
through fields and meadows, past farm 
houses and villages, at a speed that one 
could never realize, reclining among the soft 
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cushions, 
world. 

A short stop at Lincoln; another whirl 
across country, and at 6:45 a. m., we pulled 
into the beautiful “Burlington Route” depot 
at Omaha. A representative of the Illinois 
Central met us at the station and conducted 
the party over to the Union Pacific station, 
where our train was waiting for us, and in 
twenty minutes we were whirling away 
across the “Big Muddy” into Iowa. “Break- 
fast is ready in the dinah!” called the col- 
ored man with the white apron and cap, and 
our party were not slow to answer the call 
After a good, hot breakfast, we returned to 
our car, and chatted about the crops, scen- 
ery, and our prospective fishing trip, as we 
sped away swiftly to the northward, reach- 
ing Waterville, Minnesota, at 4:20 p. m 
Three of our party were going on to Little 
Falls, but the rest of ye jolly disciples of old 
“Izaak” gathered up our duffle and climbed 
down on to the platform. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Fleet of the Maple 
Point were waiting for us with two three- 
seated rigs, and after a pleasant drive of a 
half hour along the north shore of the lake 
we found ourselves once more among the 
old maples. The hotel and cottages stand 
among these old forest monarchs, on a long, 
narrow point, an ideal location, giving one a 
beautiful view up the lake toward Canon 
River, and down the lake toward its lowly 
sister, Lake Sakatah. 

Maple Point was once a favorite camping 
ground for the Red Man, but advancing civ- 
ilization crowded him back into the forest 
and he was compelled to leave this beauty 
spot to his white brother. It is hard for one 
who is blessed with the privilege of enjoying 
these lake visits at will to imagine how much 
we enjoyed our first sunset view on the 
Point. Before us, stretching away for miles 
to the westward, shimmering in the light of 
the declining sun, lay the placid waters of 
beautiful Lake Tetonka, with its many bays, 
jutting points, and wooded shores. 

What a change from the brown prairies 


with eyes closed to the outside 
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which our eyes had been accustomed to. 
We lounged under the big maples and feast- 
ed on the lovely scene until supper was 
called. After supper we all struck for the 
boat house, and pulled out for a row on the 
lake. We are soon gliding over the quiet 
waters along the north shore, and enjoying 
the scenery around us as seen in the gather- 
ing twilight. So calm, so still, so motionless 
are the waters that we seem to be suspended 
between two skies; the sky above us spark- 
ling and glowing with millions of stars, and 
the same sky and bright stars floating in the 
quiet waters below us. 

“Soft shadows wrap the shore and lake, 

The shore, the bridge, the gazing eyes, 

In splendid loveliness we take 

This jeweled journey through the skies.”’ 

Boats are on the lake all around us, and 
so calm and still are the surroundings that 
the dip of the oars and the voices of the oc- 
cupants can be heard a half mile away, as 
plainly as though they were close to us. 
Fish are jumping in every direction, and we 
are so anxious to give them a turn that we 
can’t wait until morning. I have my tackle 
box in the boat, so tie a luminous spoon, and 


pull away to the mouth of Canon River; not 
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with the idea of getting a strike, but just to 
feel the exhilarating quiver of a line in the 
water once more. We row leisurely along 
to the river, then take a turn out into the 
lake, and now back over another course, but 
fail to feel that welcome tug at the line. The 
landing is reached about 10 o’clock; we put 
away the boat, and climb the hill to our cot- 
tages. For a short time bright lights flicker 
from the windows of tne rows of cottages; 
first one and then another disappearing, un- 
til the last glimmer of light is gone; then 
turning away from the window, I put out my 
own light, and crawl in between the sheets. 
I hardly get the cover over me before I: am 
lost in dreamland and floating over mirrored 
lakes. 

I awake the next morning with a start, 
and look about the strange room for some 
time, before I can call to mind where I am; 
but it finally dawns upon my dazed mind 
that I am going a-fishing, instead of to the 
office. Dressing quickly, I step out on the 
porch, where I mset Dr. Phillips, Dave Breea 
and Mr. Barnes, on their way up from the 
lake, with a fine string of thirty-five fish 
that they had caught on the bar since day- 
light. By this time brother is dressed, and 
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FISUING ON THE BAR. 


We saunter down to the lake shore. Such a 
morning! What a witchery there is in the 
awakening of day on the shores of one of 
these northland lakes. While enjoyjng the 
scenes and sounds around us, we are sud- 
denly brought back to the realities of life by 
the ting-a-ling of the breakfast bell. We sit 
down to a good breakfast including in its 
bill of fare nicely-cooked pike fresh from the 
lake and maple syrup made from the trees 
around the house. After breakfast we ar- 
Tange our parties three in each. boat, and, led 
by Landlord Van Fleet, pull off for the fish- 
ing grounds. We concluded to try our 6ld 
favorite grounds, and when opposite the 
mouth of Canon River dropped anchors and 
commenced operations. Crappie seemed to 
be the only fish with which we could do any 
business, and our catch of them was not 
large. At noon we took in the anchors and 
rowed back to the house for dinner. While 
at dinner, we discussed the situation and de- 
cided to try the bar for the afternoon. Our 
success in the early part of the afternoon 
was not very good, but toward sunset they 
commenced to bite in earnest, and we had 
the finest kind of fishing until it got so dark 
we had to quit; our catch for the day was 
over seventy fine fish. 


The next morning was quite cool, with a 
hard wind blowing from the south, causing 
white caps to show on the lake; but after 
breakfast the matter was put to a vote, and 
the whole party, ladies and all, agreed that 
we could not afford to wait for weather, but 
we could go across the lake to the bar near 
the shore and fish for pike and crappie. We 
had a hard row against the wind and waves 
that forced the sweat from every pore, and 
raised a few blisters on our tender hands, 
but at last we dropped anchors on the bar, 
and got to work. The wind blowed so hard 
and the water was so rough, that after an 
hour’s unsuccessful fishing we gave it up 
and went in. We lounged in the hammocks 
under the big maples, played whist, and chat- 
ted until 4 o’clock, and then tried the bar 
again. The wind had fallen, there was a 
nice riffle on the lake, and we enjoyed the 
best of sport until after dark. Such fishing 
as we had on this evening was worth the 
expense of the whole trip. 

Thursday was to be our lest day together, 
as some of the party expected to leave for 
home on the 10:35 train. We were off early, 
fishing the bar first, then along the south 
side of the lake until opposite Canon River, 
and here we anchored and fished until noon. 
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The afternoon we fished along Maple Point, 
and made some good catches of pike, crap- 
pie, sunfish and—well, one of the boys 
caught some sheepshead, but I will not tell 
who it was, for it seemed to be the only 
thing he could catch, and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the party guyed him so hard that 
I will spare him the humiliation of publish- 
ing his name. 

Our trip was not well-timed for the best 
fishing; we were a little early for the late 
fishing, and too late for the early fishing. 
The best summer fishing is in June, and the 
best fall fishing is in October, or late in 
September, and if one does not mind rough 
weather, shooting and fishing can be com- 
bined in the fall, as there is good wildfowl, 
pheasant, quail and squirrel shooting in this 
country then; but the early season is much 


the best for fishing. The finest of bait cast- 
ing for bass can be had at Bass Lake, 
which is one-half mile west of Tetonka. The 
country around Waterville, Waseka and 
Madison Lake country is a fisherman’s par- 
adise, and the rates for board, boats, etce., 
are within the reach of people of moderate 
means, 

In our many years of outings, nowhere 
have we felt so much at home, or enjoyed 
our outing so much, as at “Maple Point,” 
was the unanimous verdict of our party. We 
will go again next season. We have special 
rates at all hotels, for boats, etc., and any 
brother of the rod, who may wish to join 
our party, and avail themselves of these 
privileges, can do so, by notifying me any 
time before June Ist. 

Hastings, Neb. 





SOJOURNING IN NORTH PARK IN '83. 


SOME years ago I was lo- 
cated for a short time in 
North Park, Colorado, 
a beautiful 
open 


piece of 
country about 
thirty by sixty miles in 
extent, right in the 
heart of the Rockies, 
almost’ entirely 
rounded by a 
rugged snowy range; 
this range being the 
source of many fine 
mountain streams that 
find their way across the park to the north 
and contribute their waters to swell the vol 
ume of the North Platte, which has its main 
source in this park. At the date of which | 
write there was no trout in any of the 
streams. A satisfactory reason for which 
condition I was never able to learn, for the 
native black speck did abound in 
streams surrounding this section of the 
Rockies. However, there were lots of suck- 
ers, and later on the rainbow trout was in- 
troduced to these waters, and they now af- 
ford first-class trout fishing, while the park 
and the surrounaing mountains. were a ver- 
itable hunter’s paradise. There were ante- 
lope by the thousand, and elk, deer and bear 
in abundance. There was even a small herd 
of mountain buffalo that ranged along the 
most rugged section of the Gore Range west 
of the park. Market hunting was allowed 
for any who would indulge in it, and many 
a wagon load was hauled out to Laramie 
City and shipped to other parts of the coun- 
try. 

I was stopping at the horse ranch of the 
Cross Brothers in the north end of the Park; 
they were the owners of one of the finest 
bunches of horses in the park. One after- 
noon in early November I was out driving a 
pair of colts trying to instruct them in the 
ways of better serving man, when I saw at 
some distance what I took for two black-tail 
deer following around the base of a round 
anountain not far from the ranch. 


sur- 
very 


nost all 


As we 


STROPE 


were short of meat for camp use, you may 
rightly guess I rushed the colts back to the 
ranch, pulled off the harness, turned them 
loose, hurriedly saddled a gentle horse (that 
is always handy at every well regulated 
stock ranch for emergencies) and went to 
the cabin and got my old 45 Marlin repeater 
and was off in the course I had last seen the 
game. After riding about a mile I was ap- 
proaching a little stream along which was a 
pretty piece of wild meadow; cautiously 
looking the bluff, I saw them 
standing close together, apparently resting 
I fired at the one presenting the best posi- 
tion and broke a fore-leg below the knee. I 
now realized that they were much further off 
than I had calculated. As they started off 
I held higher for the same one and brought 
it down. The mate was not inclined to wait 
for the fallen one, but the next shot it drop- 
ped only a few rods from the first. I did the 
necessary dressing, and then mounted my 
horse and rode up to Pinkhanipton post- 
office, where one of the Cross brothers and 
a visiting friend, Frank Cunningham, had 
gone earlier in the day with a wagon. As 
they drove homeward I rode along with them 
until we came to the little creek; then I 
requested them to drive around by the little 
rieadow as I had a little meat just’ around 
the bend, and the boys seemed surprised as 
they drove up by the two carcasses and ex- 
claimed, “the h—ll! two elk calves.” Sure 
enough, I had two big elk calves, and i later 
learned they had been separated from their 
bunch on the west side of the park and had 
been followed by a hunter whose horse had 
given out, so he could not catch up with 
them. We loaded them into the wagon, took 
them to camp and hung them up in a shed 
where they kept nicely until there was but 
one hind quarter left, and that was frozen, 
so we carried it into the cabin and hung it 
behind the cook stove to thaw out. While 
we were out in the stables doing evening 
chores the cabin caught fire and burned. 
The next morning as we were poking around 
among the hot embers looking for relics, we 


over from 
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uncovered what was left of the quarter of 
elk, a charred chunk of the ham of eight or 
ten pounds. After dressing off the charred 
outside we made out a breakfast on choice 
roast elk, but as our winter supplies, bed- 
ding, guns, clothing, etc., helped to make the 
fire, we could not help but feel that the roast- 
ing process came high. 

Later in the winter we adopted a novel 
plan for hunting antelope. After snow had 
fallen to some depth and blown off the 
ridges, therefore being quite deep on the 
sage brush flats and in the draws, we would 
hitch a pair of partly broken colts to our 
home-made bob-sled, or jumper (and a 
jumper it surely was, with the experience 
we gave it). One man would give all his 
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attention to driving while the others would 
give their attention to holding to the sled 
with one hand and to their guns with the 
other, trying to keep both from escaping. 
At that time antelope would congregate in 
large herds in winter and would stay with 
the bare ridges until driven off, so when we 
would see a bunch running we would guess 
at the objective point and make a flying 
dash across the sage brush flats and gulches 
to head them off, and would quite often get 
close enough to pick off one or two. A 
sleigh ride of this kind must be experienced 
to be appreciated. On our return to the 
ranch we always had antelope meat, a very 
gentle team and a feeling that we had ex- 
perienced a full day’s sport. 
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A MIXED MISSOURI BAG. 


Containing Wild Turkeys,’Possum, Ducks, Rabbits and Lion. 





THE WRAITH OF MANCOS CANON. 


BY O. W. KINNE. 


Ye frowning walls that spurn the light of day, 
That hide your brazen features from the world, 
That mock at time, and hold your gloomy brows 
Aloof from man ;—long have ye faced the sterm 
And turned the lightning from its fiery path. 
Ages have rolled between your caverned jaws 
And crystalized your teeth of adamant. 
Arouse! ye stolid sentries of the past; 

Redeem the record of departed years; 

Unseal your stony lips and break the spell 
That hangs athwart your arches like a shroud. 
Translate the rhunic symbols that are writ 
Upon your brawny shoulders. Scan the signs 
That hang upon your breasts, and read aloud 
The story of your lives—the burden of the rocks. 
Ye monumental cliffs: reveal the names 

Of those who slumber in your drear embrace— 
Their mission and departed destiny. 

Unseal the bones that slumber in your vaults 
And give them power of speech, to tell of life 
And love and hope and trust; of social joy, 

Of ummer’s pleasure and of winter's pain; 

Of youth and manhood and declining age. 
Your tongues are petrified, your speech is void 


And echoes only to the wailing wind. 

Your hardened hearts are dead, and ye are deaf 
To every impulse of the world—But look! 
Behold—a panorama of the past 

Is reproduced upon the midnight gloom 

In living scenes. The sympathetic air 

Is all agleam with passing characters— 

With tragic things reflected from the cliffs. 
Dark sentries stand upon the battlements 
And hurl defiance at their foes below. 

The hum of labor vibrates far and near. 

The hardy toiler bends beneath his load. 

A hundred hands manipulate their looms, 
Tracing the patterns of primeval art. 

A hundred potters mold the yielding clay: 

A hundred toilers turn the ancient mill, 

Or range the corn-rows on the smoky walls. 
A hundred maidens spin mysterious thread, 
And fashion sashes for their lovers’ loins. 
Young children swarm the balconies 

And dance upon the bridges o’er the chasms. 
A sage lies stretched upon the stony floor 
While dismal dirges ask his soul’s repose. 
Two lovers, kneeling on a distant cliff, 
Invoke the favor of the mountain gods. 

A priest is burning tapers in his cave, 

While dusky maidens chant their vernal prayers. 


The vision fades—and merges with the gloom, 
While carping night-winds drown the buzz of life. 
Dim shadows croon above the wreck of years, 
And Ruin, cold and stark, resumes her seat. 

The hieroglyphs of time seem dull and dead 

And point th’ intruder to the voiceless past. 

The century shall turn its endless wheel 

Ere Nature opes again this mouldering page 

And gives to man an inkling of the truth 

That sleeps to-day within her guarded tomb. 





FIRE-ETCHED. 


BY MONTEZUMA. 





SIN THE heel of the 

4 evening, when, in 

doing up the 

chores, a fellow 

has pottered him- 

self into that de- 

lightful stage of 

lassitude where 

the old brier-root 

grows more aro- 

matically sweet 

with each suc- 

cessive suck, and 

the thin blood 

quickens in the 

gelid veins beneath its invigorating glow, a 

pifion log in the fire place smells almighty 
good! 

There has been a great deal of exuberant 
nonsense written about fire places and their 
contents. Like the monster buck deer in 
the apocryphal yarns of the inspired tender- 
foot, which always falls dead in its tracks 
from a shot through the heart, the hearth fire 
of the story writers is usually one of hickory 
or other hard wood—the harder the wood the 
more vivid the imaginative recital as a reg- 
ular thing. Now, I have sat before and glow- 
ered into a good many of these hardwood 
heaps in my time; hickory, oak, maple, birch, 
apple, dogwood and even the aristocratic 
orange of the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States. I have shivered over “mountain ma- 
hogany” in northern and western Rockies, 
and sweltered before ceiba, ironwood and 
lignum vitezs in the Mexican Cordilleras. But 
nowhere, at no time, have I ever found that 
one stick of a single species of American 
hardwood that could figuratively or literally 
hold a candle to the caloric constellations 
that flame out from the rich heart of an old 
pifion butt on the slightest provocation. 

It is the only pine—or for that mtter, the 
only soft wood of any kind—that is fit for 
fire place usage. There isn’t a splutter, 
spark, hiss or snap in a hundred cords of it, 


provided you get the right kind of pifion. 
There are three distinct types of fireplace 
pifion: One being the wood in its green, 
sappy condition, the other two being re 
spectively the standing and the prone fire 
killed kinds, the first of which is dry, light 
and almost devoid of pitch, the last being 
the resinated heart cores that are generally 
found half buried in the needle trash and 
of a weight, odor and translucence that at 
once proclaims their caste to even the unin- 
itiated tyro in the art of fire building. 

For art it is and of the most refined 
type. I have seen tenderfeet—and I shame 
to confess it, old timers who should have 
known better as well—botch a fire making 
in the most deplorable manner; and that, 
nearly always, when the material for a really 
good job was in prodigal supply. 

Let me tell you how a good pifion fire 
should always be made. It is easy to do, but 
there is only one correct method of doing it. 
And properly done it will make any other 
firelight cast an envious shadow and smoul- 
der dully in despair and resentment. 

There is more to it than merely. arrang- 
ing the wood correctly, and properly ignit- 
ing it. The conditions are cumulative and 
begin long before the wood has had an axe 
in it. 

Along, early in the summer, when you are 
either “riding the range” on business bound, 
or more leisurely chopping out a jag of 
flimsy dead cedar for the plebian cookstove, 
you note here and there, sparsely distributed 
among the stunt junipers, a few thrifty, if 
somewhat grotesquely gnarled pifion boles, 
and your eye glints exultantly as you see 
among their foot trash, the softly rounded 
long mounds wherein sleep other dead kings 
with hearts embalmed in amber and frank- 
incense. Never was hare so definitely mark- 
ed down by unhooded falcon, or freighted 
galleon, so jealously located and watched by 
bewhiskered buccaneer as is this forest 
treasure trove guarded by you until the time 
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of its autumnal garnering. Let the other 
fellows rustle their own pifion! You are 
more than willing to share your bed, your 
board, your tobacco and whisky with them, 
but pifion don’t grow on every hill, and 
money and labor cut no figure in its cultiva- 
tion. It is a gift from the Gods—like wife 
and child for instance—and therefore not to 
be shared. 

Of course, I am now writing of Routt 
county, Colorado, where pifion is scarce. In 
other sections of the country, of the state 
even, it is as plentiful as bunco men are in 
Denver, and is possibly only proportionately 
esteemed. 

Through the long, hot summer days, it 
lies, ripening like good wine, against your 
day of need and enjoyment. Some fine morn- 
ing you find your beard glistening with frost 
crystals as you roll out for your trick on the 
fall round-up, and your mind instinctively 
trends towards the ranch fire-place and the 
sky wood pile. Butthe hills whiten and the 
deer are “on the trail” before your year’s la- 
bors are over, and your work of love begins. 
Tkere is an hour or two’s protest of the 
grindstone against the rusty old axe, a lusty 
rumble of the unboxed running gear of your 
stoutest wagon behind your sturdiest team 
of horses, and the cheery laugh of the little 
woman sitting on the rear bolster with the 
rifle lying across her lap. 

For this is peah as well as pifion time, 
and the rifle goes along as regularly as the 
axe on these trips. There’s a heap more 
things in the woods than mere timber these 
russet days, and you go on your quest fully 
fixed for any occasion. 

You are nearing the skirting fringe of the 
cedars on a merry toot when old Colin, who 
is puffily trotting alongside, stops short and 
pricks his ears and nose towards a little 
knoll on the left. “Whoa!” says the passen- 
ger shortiy, alighting with one bound be- 
hind the dog, before you can obey her in- 
junction and stop the team. She has been 
there before, and almost as she touches the 
ground you hear the sharp click of the deftly 
thrown lever of her Marlin, and instinctively 
follow the line of the dog’s glare. 

Ah! there they are!! Seven of them, 
with a fine four-point buck in the bunch, tak- 
ing what you know to be their last inquisi- 
tive second’s look. “Two-fifty!” you say in- 
stinctively. ‘Top of the shoulder!” 





Crack! T-chock!! And away goes the 
band like billowy puffs of blue gray smoke. 
Ker-chuck! goes the lever again, but there 
is nothing in sight on the knoll now but olive 
cedars and brown red buck-brush. Five 
jumps have taken them under cover. 

You hear from behind a petulent sigh 
that is half a sob, but you don’t look that 
way. The bullet spat was too plain and, 
standing up as high as you can, you are 
watching a little defile behind the knoll. 
“Ah-h! I thought so. No, don’t shoot! He’s 
got it a plenty,” as out of the defile, with 
head low down, and tail wedged tightly be- 
tween his hind legs, comes the buck out into 
the open with a peculiarly reckless, race 
horse instead of the long, broad, 
springy bounds of his mates. Take him, 
Coley!” But before the sable and white 
streak closes up, the buck slews around stern 
foremost whilst at full speed and tears up a 
half rod of sage brush in his fall. Even if 
the collie had not had him by the throat, he 
would never rise again. 

Though you turn instantly and whip at 
full speed, she is there before you, finger on 
trigger for the coup which need not be given. 
The dog has ceased his furious crunching 
on the velvety neck and lies in panting 
watchfulness on guard. Colin has been at 
more than one ‘possum playing seance in his 
day, and proposes to take no chances! 

You get them both quieted down after a 
while, and in due time take to the wood 
You are among the pifions anon 
By the time the 
have loaded up 
three green and four dry pifion logs, finely 
chinking them out solid with slim resinous 
cores so heavy in proportion to their dimen- 


stride, 


road again. 
and the chips fly merrily. 
you 


shadows are shortest 


sions that your wife listens with solicitous 
surprise to your grunts as you lift them, and 
comes quickly with an offer of assistance, 
coloring a bit pleasurably with compound 
delight as you catch her a resounding smack 
just where it tastes best, and unctiously ex- 
claim, “the richest I ever got!” referring to 
two things at once. 

These pifion hearts are a constant delight 
to the fire lover. You mar« a gentle swell 
in the ground trash and anticipatingly kick 
the mouldering needles from above it, reveal- 
ing an almost solid streak of fragrant resin 
two or three times the girth of your arm 
belike, and from six feet up in length. It is 
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as translucent as horn, though varicolored, 
and nearly as heavy as lignum vite. A 
splinter of it as long as a pencil burns like 
the tar of your boyhood’s bonfire, and gives 
out heat enough to thaw the heart of Russell 
Sage. 

But in my garrulity I forgot whai I start- 
ed to tell—how to make a correct pifion fire. 
Pass we the sumptuous lunches afield, the 
little side hunks that we take, ad interim, on 
like succeeding trips with their attendant 
measure of enjoyable hits and still more fe 
licitous misses. The triumphal rides home 
when fortune favors us with antlered royalty 
to grace our loads, and the preparatory fix- 
ation of the raw material, each with its at- 
tendant pleasures and delights. 

Supper is over on some succeeding win- 
ter eve, and the day’s work is done. In the 
huge fire place out of bent T rail that you 
have acquired (it is nobody’s business how) 
in other days of special opportunity, a lively 
bed of good coarse coals is still glowing. 
You trundle in an eighteen-inch log of green 


pifion and install it as your back log. Then 
comes a forestick of dry fire-killed stuff of 
commensurate diameter and an armful of 


coarse, flat chips from its cutting. With 
these you judiciously chink the two-inch ori- 
fice you purposely leave between the logs, 
and when all is ready you thrust beneath 
them a fibre from the mummy’s heart. Then 
you complacently fill up the brier-root, draw 
your old rocking-chair up to efficient spitting 
range and await developments. 

In twenty seconds the magic begins to 
work. First a filmy wreath of smoke encir- 
cles the pyre and floats outward in the en- 
gloomed room like a breath from the censer 
cathedral swung at midnight mass. It is 
the burnt offering of nature to her highest 
creation, Man, and you luxuriously snuff it 
in as your invested right. 

Then a thin tongue of flame licks upward 
among the surmounting chips; it dodges shy- 
ly from one to the other, daintily caressing 
each in turn, but coyly shrinking from a 
warmer embrace. Like a maiden’s love, it 
grows stronger from repression, tenderly in- 
sisting itself in a hundred curious phases, 
until, grown fervent from its own intensity, 
it envelopes its object with a flood of pas- 
sionate abandon and bursting all restraining 
bonds kindles another figurative Troy with 
its infectious kiss. 


Five minutes more and the whole pile is 
a seething, roaring torrent of flame that 
flares out of the chimney top into the night, 
putting the ghouls of darkness to rout, and 
shaming with its licentious riot the prud- 
ish icicle nymphs on the eves into a flood 
of chaste tears. 

Here is no eylien glow of commonplace 
red-hot hickory. Rather the verve and mag- 
nificence of the regal conflagration whose se- 
ductive splendor irresistibly compels my 
bachelor neighbor to come over and fiddle, 
like Nero, under its inspiration. 

I sit back far enough to catch his strong 
profile silhouetted against the orange back- 
ground and lose myself again in ancestral 
halls in the dreamy mazes of “Money Musk.” 
Surely I must have dreamt the grey into the 
hair on my wife’s bonny head, for in this 
strong yellow light I can clearly see that it 
is gold irradiated with the old-time sheen. 
She smiles back at me understandingly and 
something in the tender eyes again sets my 
heart to thumping as madly as it did that 
other night nearly thirty years ago when— 

It is “Love Life,” this backwoods Pagan- 
ini is playing now. A little hand steals into 
mine and I close upon it softly, lifting the 
nightgowned implorant on my knee, and 
forsaking my pipe for the purer delight of a 
curled head nestling against my breast. The 
music goes softly on, breaks, halts and is 
still. My neighbor’s head has fallen for- 
ward and his chin is resting upon his chest. 
I see something glisten and fall upon the dull 
fingerboard of his violin. My wife crosses 
over softly and lays her hand on my shoul- 
der. 

The pifion is a soundless mass of molten 
rubies now, and outside is the eloquent win- 
ter silence unbroken by even the discord of 
the wolves. For a long time the spell hovers 
and then arises the soft rythmic breathing of 
a sleeping child. I put him back in his rude 
crib and resume my pipe. 

There is a clink of glasses in the little 
kitchen and my friend rises and puts his in- 
strument into its case. Quietly I take it from 
him and replace his hat and overcoat on the 
elk rack, pushing him gently back into his 
chair. He looks at me with piteous implor- 
ation, but I only fill a spare pipe and press 
it upon him. My wife brings in a steaming 
bowl of toddy and a loaf of home-made cake. 

I go with him later, the short half-mile to 
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his claim cabin, and build in his little fire- 
place a roarer that will last till morning. He 
shall not sit up this night with only a tallow 
dip and that photograph. Then I go back to 
hearth and home again and try to read in 
the ember script the mysterious riddle of 
human fate. 

It is midnight when I knock the last ash- 
es from my pipe into the still glowing pine 
hearts. It will take more years and hotter 
fires than mine to reduce the inscrutable 
from its enveloping ore of earthly sorrows 
and material dross. Sometime, who knows? 
it may burst upon us in lucid, clarified efful- 
gence, flaming into ‘our full comprehension 
as vividly and cheerfully as did the pifion 
cores upon my hearth to-night. Like them, 
it is premeditately buried of necessity from 
the temporary sight of man whose vision is 


far too gross and unworthy of witnessing its 
development. Time is the restorer, not the 
destroyer, of all things. It is time which re- 
fines and collects the scattered sunlight in a 
deformed pine tree into a solid core of con- 
centrated effulgence; which changes earthly 
miseries into divine blessings, and _ trans- 
forms apparent evil into assured good. May- 
hap, in time my neighbor may find the balm 
in Gilead. 

Have you caught the moral of my etch- 
ing? The culminating essential to a good 
pifion fire building is to have a friend to 
share both its and your own heart warmth. 
Self never can build but one successful fire, 
and that will be of brimstone on a hearth 
paved as the poet hath it with good inten- 
tions. 


A-CAMPING. 


BY FRANK E. PAGE. 


Want a sparkle in your eye? 
Go a-camping. 
Kill the motive for a sigh. 
Go a-camping. 
Would you paralyze the dumps, 
Put a poultice on your bumps, 
Hold a mental hand of trumps ?— 
Go a-camping. 


How a fellow woveth sleep, 
When a-camping 

And the stars above him peep, 
When a-camping. 

As the camp fire faggots glow, 

And the mountain zephyrs blow, 

Appetite and whiskers grow, 
When a-camping. 


List’ning to the rippling rill, 
That’s a-camping. 

And the twit’ring whip-o-will, 
That’s a-camping. 

Muscles harder than the rocks, 

Stronger than the fabled ox, 

From sombrero to your socks, 
That’s a-camping. 


Then it is the coffee’s good, 
When a-camping. 

Wanting neither pie nor pud, 
When a-camping. 

And the bacon’s crisp and sweet, 

So’s the wild and juicy meat, 

And the flap-jacks can’t be beat, 
When a-camping. 





When the liver’s out of whack, 
Go acamping. 

And the skies are looking black, 
Go a camping. 

It will bring you sweet repose, 

Tint your features like the rose, 

Drive away the gnawing woes, 
Will a camping. 


Smell the fragrance of the pines, 
When a-camping. 

How the whole of nature shines, 
When a-camping. 

Makes you feel that you are boss, 

Makes the heart its worries toss, 

Makes a scepter of the cross, 
Does a-camping. 


Eating game and mountain trout, 
When a-camping. 
Never caused a case of gout, 
When a-camping. 
Nor is indigestion known— 
Hunting knocks it from its throne, 
Ditto ache of flesh and bone, 
When a-camping. 


If you would to concord draw, 
Go a camping; 
And afar from mortal law, 
Go a camping. 
Nature’s book you can’t deride, 
Nothing in it that is snide, 
And to you ’tis open wide, 
When a-camping. 








SOME BEAR MEAT AND A BARE ESCAPE. 


BY L. C. READ. 


ESTERN sportsmen who 
return from a moun- 
tain trip and declare 
that they have had a 
fight with  silver-tip 
bears, are usually sub- 
jected to an unlimited 
amount of chafing 
from personal friends 
and acquaintances. Be 
lieving that there are 

plenty of people who would like to know the 
facts of a recent encounter which I experi- 
enced, I have concluded to write an account 
of it, and will keep as close to the truth as my 
diary and memory, coupled with those of my 
companion, Bert Aldrich of West Milton, 
Ohio, will permit. 

During the past fall, Senator Oliver Hall, 
his brother Elmer, O. G. Fehlor, and two 
prospectors, Dick Clifford and Bert Aldrich, 
and I were camped in the caribou country 
on Sullivan Creek, in the northeast corner of 
the state of Washington. The senator was 
building a cabin there to use during his hunt 
with some friends later in the year. We 
waited for September 1 as true sportsmen, for 
the open season before hunting deer for camp 
meat. Promptly on the first Dick and Elmer 
went out to the north and Bert Aldrich and 
I took an opposite direction. Bert carried a 
Winchester 30-30, and I fortunately persuad- 
ed him to put seven cartridges in the maga- 
zine instead of three or four, as he told me 
he usually did. He also carried my telescope 
and the lunch. I had a favorite Ballard sin- 
gle-shot rifle, 38-55, my kodak and twenty 
rounds of ammunition. I had my cartridges 
done up in bunches of five with paper and 
twine around them. Three bunches were 
distributed in various pockets, while one in 
my rifie and four in my side pocket were 
ready for immediate use. We were looking 
for deer, and I had no idea but what I would 
have plenty of time to open a new bunch, if 
wanted. We started about 7:30 in the morn- 


ing and went down the creek a mile and a 
half. We then took up a creek that comes 
in from the east. We found some huckle- 
berries and ate our fill; we saw tracks of 
bear and one or two deer. We went up over 
a saddle between two peaks and across a 
deep timbered canon. I was by this time 
much fatigued, not being used to climbing, 
so we ate our lunch by a spring on the moun- 
tain side in the heavy timber, and went on, 
finally coming out on top of the divide be 
tween Sullivan Creek and Priest Lake. We 
followed the ridge back northwest towards 
camp. Coming to a good huckleberry patch 
we stopped and picked about half a gallon 
of berries. Bert discovered that he had left 
a tin cup where we had picked berries, and 
went back a few hundred yards to look for 
it. He could not nnd it, so joined me. As 
we left the berry patch and started towards 
camp, about two miles away, we found our- 
selves in an old burn with bushes two or 
three feet high, boulders of granite and 
quartz, and open enough so that we could 
see a hundred yards or so ahead. Suddenly 
I saw a couple of objects that looked a little 
different than the natural foliage and rocks, 
about fifty yards away. It didn’t take long 
for me to decide that they were bears, and 
silver-tips, too, and I cautiously informed 
Bert of the fact, pointing in their direction. 
He, however, couldn’t see them from where 
he stood, so, fearing they would scent us 
and jump before either of us could get a 
shot, I raised my rifle and fired at the one 
offering the best target, hitting him at the 
top of the shoulder and knocking him down. 
Both immediately disappeared to the right. 
Bert ran after them for fifty yards, and then 
I saw him raise his rifle and fire, knocking 
down the second one. They happened to be 
cubs about six months old, though quite 
large. Both of them were squalling like 
sick babies. I was up with Bert in a mo- 
ment, and at the opportune time we both 
fired at the one which I had hit, dropping 
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BERT ALDRICH AND MR. FEHLOR IN CAMP ON SULLIVAN CREEK, 


him with my second bullet (an express) in 
the head. 

At this juncture Bert turned to the right 
to finish his cub, which had gone off along 
the ridge to the right, squalling. He had 
not gone so far when he was horrified to see 
the old she-bear coming straight for him, 
not 100 yards away. I caught sight of her 
about the same time Bert did. She was 
snapping her jaws viciously, while the hair 
on her back and shoulders bristled up into 
the most artistic pompadour roach you ever 
saw—altogether forming a ferocious and 
forbidding sight. It was a moment for quick 
thought and yet quicker action. I remember 
hearing Bert yell “Here comes the old she!” 
and of hearing the sharp report of his rifle 
immediately thereafter. She flinched slight- 
ly, but did not stop her course. I realized 
his peril, and drawing as steady a bead on 
her heart as possible under the circumstan- 
ces,. fired. She was galloping, and my bul- 
let went under her brisket and into the joint 
of her right foreleg, smashing it, but still 
she came. I threw my lever and reached in 
my pocket for another shell. There was 
none there! The remaining cartridges were 
tied in bunches in the pockets of my coat, 
which lay near on the ground. To me the 


‘ 


agony of that moment was the most severe 
which I ever expect to experience. She was 
within 100 feet of my comrade, and I power- 
less. I had nothing besides my rifle but my 
pocket knife, and I knew Bert was without 
a knife also. I was terribly frightened, but 
did not quite lose my head. I rummaged out 
a bunch of the cartridges, tore it open, put 
one in my rifle (expecting every moment to 
hear Bert cry out with pain in the clutches 
of the bear.) I stepped to one side to get a 
shot just as I heard his rifle crack and his 
welcome shout: “I’ve got her at last!” 

This relieved my nerves more than I can 
tell, and I stood there almost transfixed with 
beads of cold sweat standing out on my fore- 
head and the chills just vanishing from the 
lumbar region, as Bert came over to me. He 
was very pale, but smiling. I explained the 
cause of my silence after my first shot, after 
which Bert laid his hand on my shoulder 
and said: “Proff, I knew something was 
wrong at your end of the line, but the crack 
of your rifle sounded mighty good to me 
when the old girl was coming.” 

We stepped to the top of the knoll, and 
there I saw the old brute lying on her back 
with her brains blown out. Bert had shot 
her in the head when she was within five 
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feet of the muzzle of his rifle. She had re- 
ceived four shots; three from him and one 
from me. 

Bert now went down to where he could 
see my cub and said it was dead. I went to 
the spot where I had shot first and saw 
blood on the ground. I called to him to come 
up again, as I could hear the second cub 
crying some 150 yards north on the ridge. 
He filled his magazine with cartridges, while 
I had all of mine where I could get them 
quickly, and then we started along after the 
other cub. We had not gone twenty-five 
yards when we met the old he-bear coming 
over to see what all the fuss was about. We 
were standing side by side; both saw him 
at once about fifty yards off, and the report 
of our two rifles almost blended. He let 
out a roar and went back down the slope 
towards Priest Lake, roaring and tearing 
up the bushes and rocks, and both of us 
after him on the run. Finally he stopped 
about 150 yards down from the top of the 
divide, and we could hear him roaring, and 
then he would cough as though his lungs 
were filling with blood, which seemed to 
infuriate him, and then we could hear him 
again tearing up things like a hurricane. 
Bert was for going down into the thick 
brush and finishing him. I tried to dissuade 
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him, but he was bound to go. I told him if 
he was determined, I would go too, but ad- 
vised against it. We went down to within 
fifty yards of him, when, hearing the brush 
crack and rocks roll back of us on the ridge 
we returned to the top. We saw nothing 
more. I told Bert we would surely find the 
old he dead the next morning, as he was 
still in the same place, roaring, coughing 
and smashing things generally. We noticed 
that it was after sundown, so we hurried to 
the cub I had killed. Bert took it on his 
back, while I took his rifle and traps, and 
we started for camp. Night soon overtook 
us, but we could see the gleam of the camp- 
fire far below us, and made straight for it. 
My legs became numb and I could not go 
over a dozen paces without resting at times. 
I fell down something less than a thousand 
times, tore my clothes, mashed the huckle- 
berries and bruised myself in so many pla- 
ces that I could not count them. I scratched 
our rifles up on rocks and prayed for an air- 
ship. Within half a mile of camp we yelled 
to the boys, who came out and helped us in. 
It was 9 o’clock when we arrived, but we 
had had a battle with silver-tips and had won 
the fight and felt a sportsman’s delight in 
our hearts deep down under all the scratch- 
es and bruises, aches and pains. 





THE CROSS MARKS THE SPOT ON THE MOUNTAIN WHERE 
WE HAD THE SORAP, TWO MILES FROM CAMP, 
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The next day I was unable to walk, but 
Bert, Dick and Elmer went up and brought 
in the meat and hide of the old she-bear. 
They could not find the cub in the rain and 
fog, and did not go down to look for the old 
male. On the 3rd Bert and I were going up 
after them, but he accidentally left his only 
pair of shoes too near the fire and burned 
them so we could not wear them. This un- 
fortunate circumstance caused Bert and 
Dick to leave the camp for the settlements 
on the 4th, and I went with them to Colville 


and Spokane, where I left them and came 
home. 

The cub meat was the finest I ever tasted, 
and I commend it to any brother sportsman 
as a great delicacy. Our hides were nearly 
ruined on reaching Spokane, but we hope the 
taxidermist will be able to mount the heads 
at least. 

I will say in conclusion that Mr. Aldrich is 
acquainted with this written statement and 
has expressed himself in test.fying to its cor- 
rectness. 











HUNTERS AND TROPHIES—ALDB&ICH ON THE BIGHT, YOUR HUMBLE SERVANT, A WOODSLOAFER, ON THE LEFT. 

















THE GRAND “OVIS DALLL” 
An Animal that fell to the accurate aim of Dall De Weese’s rifle on a late trip to Alaska. 
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DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY H. C. RUBINCAM. 


The editor of the ‘“Photo-Beacon” asks 
why the well-known Eastern photographers 
failed to submit entries for the Chicago Sa- 
lon, and calls attention to the fact that they 
all had exhibits at London. After making 
a comparison of the number of rejected 
frames and the number accepted at London 
and Chicago, he concludes: “Ergo, the 
standard was apparently a higher one than 
in London, so that the Eastern exhibitors, if 
they are desirous of having the highest 
stamp impressed upon their products, in 
future ought to send them to the West, 
where the standard is high, and not to Eng- 
land, where it is apparently lower.” 

Whenever an individual hails forth upon 
the highway of public opinion and shouts 
that he is a ringtailed catamount from the 
Upper Yukon, the only one with the real 
beauty spots both natural and cultured, and 
intimates that all other second-grade com- 
petitors for his high and exalted standing 
had best hide while he is around, he soon 
finds the social atmosphere very cool and 
the thermometer of esteem registering very 
low. I wonder if any such attitude on the 
part of the “Windy City” had anything to 
do with the absence of a lot of high-grade 
work from the walls of their Salon? 

« * * 

Everywhere we hear the question, “What 
is the best plate to use?” A camerist told 
me the other day that he asked five people 
in succession and received five different an- 
swers. He had tried nearly every plate on 
the market and was still looking for some- 
thing that was good. No matter how often 
the advice is repeated it seems impossible 
to get the amateur to stick to one plate long 
enough to master its peculiarities, at which 
stage it immediately becomes the “best” 
plate for him. Wondering how this question 
affected the professional, I asked the man- 
ager of a stock house which plate was the 


most popular with the trade. He said it de- 
pended on which factory the last demon- 
strator represented. An active demonstrat- 
or, he said, would have all the trade using 
his plates until the next man came along. 
Of course it is, perhaps, hard for the pro- 
fessional to resist the wiles of the demon- 
strator, particularly if he has some sub- 
limely unique conception of the use of spir- 
itucus refreshments as an aid to demonstrat- 
ing the superior quality of his plate, but the 
amateur has no such excuse, and if he con- 
stantly changes plates with unsatisfactory 
results he has no one but himself to blame. 
* * * 

Acording to the “Pittsburg Commercial- 
Gazette,” two Pittsburgers interested in 
painting met in front of an art store win- 
dow down town and fell into conversation 
regarding the jury that is to pass upon the 
paintings submitted for exhibition in the 
coming display at the Carnegie institute. 

“There is,” said one, “a similarity be- 
tween the functions of an art jury and those 
of the twelve men whose duty it is to try 
defendants indicted for murder.” 

“Where is the similarity?” asked the 
other. 

“Well, both juries decide whether the ob- 
ject of their investigation shall hang.” 

“That is true; but there is also a strong 
dissimilarity;” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“The art jury hangs the best pictures and 
murder juries hang the worst men.” 

“T don’t know that what you say is always 
true of an art jury. Painiers whose pictures 
are rejected say not; but perhaps we had 
better drop the subject.” 

And it was thereupor dropped. 

oS OK a 

Never go photographing in crowds unless 
you go for advice and instructions pure and 
simple. If you must have company on a 


. 
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picture-making trip, try to persuade some 
one who knows nothing about photography 
to go with you. The suggestions offered by 
the members of a large party are confusing 
and will kill your best ideas, and the con- 
tinual request to “hurry up” will cause you 
to spoil more plates than anything else I 
know of. 
- * ~ 

Many remedies for poor negatives have 
been discovered and a new one appears 
every day. I have a plan that I think is 
about the best and, while not new it can 
nearly always be used to advantage. That 
is to throw the negative away, and throw it 
beyond all possibility of its tempting you to 
fool with it. Then make a new negative, or 
if this is impossible spend your time making 
some other negative, and you will find that 
in the end it is more profitable. I am speak- 
ing, mind you, of that class of negatives we 
‘consider no good and do not wish to be un- 
derstood as condemning all manipulation of 


negatives, as the one that does not need - 


some attention in this direction is rare in- 
deed. But so many writers tell yeu that 
negatives from which it is impossible to get 
a print may be treated in such a manner that 
the finest printing quality will be attained. 
And sometimes they say truly too, but the 
time spent is largely time wasted. You could 
make a dozen good negatives while you are 
treating one poor one. 
~~ om * 

The Colorado Camera Club has been ad- 
mitted to the International Slide Exchange 
this year, and will hold a series of lantern 
slide exhibitions in the Y. M. C. A. auditor- 
ium. Examples of the work of members of 
camera clubs all over the country will be 
shown, and all interested in photography, as 
well as club members, will be admitted for 
a nominal fee. Tickets may be obtained at 
the Y. M. C. A. office. The dates of the ex- 
hibitions for the first part of the course are 
as follows: 

January 14th and 28th; February 1lith 
and 25th; March llth and 25th; April 8th 
and 22nd; March 13th and 27th. 

* * ” 

The readers of this department may not 
be particularly entertained with the discus- 
sion of photographic salons, but the pros 
and cons still wax as hotly as ever, and I 
am going to risk boring you with some fur- 


ther remarks. In the first place the real 
value of a photographic salon is not at all 
apparent. It sometimes happens that two 
entries numbered 1 and 2 are submitted to 
a salon jury. Number 1 is accepted and 
No. 2 rejected. Later at another salon, No. 
2 is accepted and No. 1 rejected. Then the 
chances are good that both may be accepted 
at a third show and both rejected at a 
fourth. What, then, does the exhibitor de- 
rive from this? He does not know whether 
his pictures are good, bad or indifferent 
from an artistic standpoint. 

It seems to me that the only way to suc- 
cessfully follow the salons is to keep posted 
on the peculiarities of the judges, and be pre- 
pared to furnish for their consideration the 
particular kind of subject and the exclusive 
brand of process to which they are partial. 
It is not so much a question of a man’s abil- 
ity to make artistic pictures, as it is his ca- 
pacity for finding out beforehand or guessing 
what the judges will do. At Chicago last 
year the judges were unsatisfactory because 
they favored the glycerine process and were 
too utterly artistic. This year another kind 
of jury was selected, and according to Carl 
Ran in “Western Camera Note ~ they also 
had ideas as to process, for he says he was 
informed that none but gum, glycerine and 
carbon prints, of which the exhibit consisted, 
would have been considered. Therefore the 
gums and carbons win a point, but if the 
Chicago champions of silver-gelatine and 
blue print process get together this winter 
the next “exclusive” show may be made up 
of silver and blue prints, for it is glaringly 
evident that the wishes of the majority rule, 
regardless of artistic merit. Philadelphia, 
too, seems to be suffering from the same dis- 
ease, and the broadcast publicity given to 
the contemplated lowering of the standard 
that obtained last year, resulted in the same 
absence of prominent names that was no- 
ticed at Chicago. Up to this time I have 
seen nothing but the criticisms of the Phil- 
adelphia newspapers, and while they all say 
the exhibition is as good as the one last year, 
they devote so much space to cut and dried 
arguments as to why photography is an art, 
and so little space to criticism of individual 
exhibits, that the matter of fact way of dis- 
missing the question of the artistic excel- 
lence of the salon as compared with that of 
last year, is not at all convincing. If the in- 
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dictment of one who has exhibited prints 
from San Fraucisco to London and has had 
them accepted and rejected in the most con- 
fusing manner, is of any value, I say to all 
photographers, both aspirants for the doubt- 
ful honor of wall space and the blase individ- 
ual catalogued at many shows, that the pho- 
tographic salon as conducted to-day is a de- 
lusion and a snare. It is my hope that the 
whole thing will result in a prototype of the 
London “Linked Ring,” for the only salva- 
tion of artistic photography in America is a 
standard that photographers must work up 
to, instead of the present demoralizingly 
elastic standard that is high or low accord- 
ing to the ability and ideas of those controll- 
ing the affair. 
* + * 

Who does not know the annoyance of 
having a glass stopper stick to the bottle 
just as the solution contained therein is 
most desired. The ten minutes spent in 
“warming out” the stopper, as well as the 
thoughts, silent or expressed, may be saved 
if the stopper is slightly smeared with vas- 
eline. The stopper will not stick then, and 
the bottle will be more nearly air-tight. 

* ~ * 

“The kind of a camera to buy” is the 
heading of an article that caught my eye the 
other day, and as soon as I recovered from 
the shock of joy at discovering what I had 
long sought, I started to make out a list of 
the out of town people I wanted to send a 
copy of the article to. Some six hundred 
and eighty-three thousand people, more or 
less, have asked me the very question to 
which this seemed to be an answer, and I 
had looked long and in vain for a nice, meth- 
odically tabulated list of reasons why one 
particular camera was better than some oth- 
ers. Then some fellow who has studied up 
on one make of cameras and convinced him- 
self and all his relations that it was the only 
real “none genuine without the name plate” 
camera on the market, comes along with his 
mouth full of arguments and his bump of ob- 
stinacy bulging out his hat band, and asks 
me: “What kind of a camera is the best to 
buy?” I could hand him one of those printed 
arguers, give him the horse laugh, and go 
about my affairs. But I bethought me to 
read the article before making out my list, 
and by the bulb of a Bausch & Lomb shut- 
ter, it could as well have been headed, “The 
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personal memoirs of Judas Iscariot.” The 
sum and substance of the article was this: 
for portraits, buy a portrait camera; for en- 
larging, get an enlarging camera; for land- 
scape, get most any old camera; don’t get a 
rapid rectilinear lens if a single achromatic 
will do; don’t buy an achromatic lens if you 
need a rapid rectilinear, etc., etc., etc. 





THE “POST” IS CRUEL. 





The “Denver Post,” commenting on the 
annual exhibition of the Artists’ Club of this 
city, mentions that the club’s efforts to in- 
duce a greater appreciation of pictures has 
put it through much hot water and has raised 
a row in Colorado. The effect has been a 
happy one, however, resulting in contribu- 
tions from even painters of international 
fame, to say nothing of a permanent home 
for art works in the Carter museum. “The 
opposite state of affairs,” says the “Post,” 
“is aptly illustrated by another club devoted 
to art in Denver, which is dying of dry rot. 
There’s a club which never has any quarrels; 
the members don’t take interest enough to 
quarrel, apparently, and when they hold ex- 
hibitions they borrow a house on the hill.” 

Poor old Camera Club. Did you feel 
somebody “tag you?’ 








OUR JANUARY PRIZE WINNER. 





Mr. Harry Standley of Cripple Creek, 
Colorado, won the prize in the January com- 
petition with his print entitled, “A Mountain 
Road.” The data accompanying the print 
was as follows: Date negative was made, 
September 29, 1901; locality, between Canon 
City and Cripple Creek; time of day, about 
1:30 p. m.; light, sunlight (picture was taken 
in shade on north side of mountain); lens, 
Inst, symmetrical; stop, 32; exposure, one- 
third second; plate, Stanley; developer, 
Eastman’s pyro; printing process, Lithium. 





$4,000 IN PRIZE COMPETITION. 





One of the most gigantic efforts ever 
made to lift the art of photography into 
higher spheres of accomplishment is 
that which is being done by the Eastman 
Kodak Co. of Rochester, through their 
mammoth prize competition for 1902, in 
which is offered $4,000 in prizes—$2,000 in 
gold and $2,000 in kodaks. We take 
pleasure in publishing some of the de- 
tails of this competition in our “Month’s 
Miscellany” department. Every reader 
of Outdoor Life interested in photog- 
raphy should send to the Eastman com- 
pany for full particulars. 


























NEG. BY HARRY STANOLEY, ORIPPLE CREEK, COLO. 


A MOUNTAIN ROAD. 


Winner of first prize in Photographic Competition for January. 














MONTHLY PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Photographic Competition for March. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE FEBRUARY 1 





Name of competitor: 


Address: 
House Nu 


Street 
City 


State 


SUBJECT, LANDSCAPES WITH 
INTRODUCTION OF LIFE 
FIGURES. 








| Date negative was made. 


| Locality. 


Time of day 
Light 

LQne ...:..<- 
Diaphragm or stop 
Exposure 

Plate 


Developer 


|| Printing process used ___- 





Title of print 


Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of mount. 
Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found below. 


OUR MONTHLY COPIPETITIONS. 


The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions is as follows: 

January—Mountain Scenery. 

February—Portraiture. 

March—Landscapes with introduction 
of life figures. 

April—Full figure portraiture, with 
special attention to posing and arrange- 
ment of drapery. 

May—Night photography; actual night 
scenes without the aid of flashlights. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 
Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this maga- 
zine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The March coupon may be found 
on the upper half of this page. Thename 
and address of the competitor and the 


title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
coupon enclosed in blank envelope pasted 
on the back of the mount, and nothing 
may be written or pasted on the face of 
the mount. Competitors are requested 
to use care and judgment in mounting 
their prints. 

Blue-prints should not be sent in for 
competition, as from them satisfactory 
reproductions can not be made. 


First prize, solid silver medal. 
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“NIGGER IN THE WOODPILE.” 


It seems that the teeth and hide hunters 
have found anvther loop-hole through which 
they hone to escape punishment for infringe 
ment of the game laws. The latest conten- 
tion heard from one of these worthies is 
that they are permitted, under the law, to 
rope an elk, dehorn it and extract its tusks, 
provided they do no further injury to the 
animal. As the tusks of an elk are usually 
valued at from $1.50 a pair up to $100, and 
as the antlers can be fitted to the scalp of 
a cow elk or bull with a poor set of horns, 
without making a-very bad job, it is apparent 
at once the large field for destruction which 


this work (even if practicable) would open 


up. In the first place, the man who would 
stoop so low as to engage in such practice, 
would hardly allow the elk to escape after 
being deprived of horns and tusks. It looks 
to a man up a tree very much like a slim 
excuse, instituted by some hide hunter 
caught with more elk teeth and horns than 
the allowance, to craw! out of an arrest and 
prosecution. The game laws of the Western 
States contain clauses providing that where 
game and fish are mentioned in the measure 
it relates to any part thereof, which would 
be a technical hindrance to these marauders 
going into such business on the wholesale 
plan. 





THE BIG GAME AGAIN. 

We want every friend of big game pro- 
tection—every honest son of the West who 
cherishes a hope for the future of our re- 
sources—to read the two articles in this 
number from two of the best exponents of 
game protection in the West, W. L. Simpson 
and D. W. Spalding, entitled respectively, 
“Game Conditions in Wyoming,” and “Wyo- 
ming Game Depredations.” The contents of 
these letters we believe to be authentic, else 
neither of these gentlemen, whom we know to 


be reputable citizens, would attach their 
signatures to them for publication. 

The horse-thief, the burglar, the high- 
wayman, all occupy places in our esteem 
above the man who will take the life of so 
noble an animal as an elk for the teeth alone. 
He is not only a common thief, but he com- 
mits a sacrilege against the laws of human 
nature. If, in addition, he be sworn to pro- 
tect these animals against lawless invaders, 
then doubly should he be held accountable 
for his acts, and so severe an accounting 
should he be held to taat never would he 
think it advisable to perpet:ate the act 
again. 


Mr. Simpson touckes « mwier which we 
have agitated for years. We believe, as he 
does, that the government shold take hold 
of the game question and prosecute it vig- 
orously. We believe that -overnmental con- 
trol would be more efficient and satisfactory 
than state control; that the machinery 
which changes every two years is not the 
kind of machinery which should hold within 
its grasp and be accountable for so noble a 
race of animals as our big game. Such a 
valuable asset as our game needs something 
more stable—a commanding influence which 
will not tolerate a single violation of the 
laws. This is impossible under state juris- 
diction. We all know how hard it is to con- 
vict an offender in the game district of Colo- 
rado. The same condition exists elsewhere 
throughout the Western States. And when, 
coupled with this drawback, we are con- 
fronted with the more serious one of incom- 
petent wardens, then indeed does the peril- 
ous position of the game appeal to us with 
appalling force. 

In our last number we touched on the 
importance of state organization. We can 
but reiterate this month what was said in 
this respect in the December issue. Our 
able, influential and earnest citizens should 
get together and complete an organization 
whose sole object would be the protection of 
the game. The movement cannot be started 
too early. Let us receive the names of vol- 
unteers in the scheme and publish those who 
will assist. None but men who are willing 
to work and can take an active part in the 
labor before us should apply. 
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A GOOD CHEAP SHELL. 


Around the scores of gun club grounds, 
just after a shoot, it is an easy matter to 
gather thousands of good shells, such as U. 
M. C. “Smokeless,” Winchester “Leader,” U. 
S. “Rapid,” etc., that have only been fired 
once. These shells are the finest made, and 
are all reloadable. They are nearly always 
two and three-quarters inches in length, 
which permits of one-eighth inch being cut 
from the muzzle of each, leaving them in 
shape for a beautiful “crimp.” As they have 
been shot in guns of varying chambers, they 
must be re-sized before they can be used. 
To do this, you will have to get a die made 
for the purpose. The only die with which 
I am familiar is the “Ideal” resizing die, 
which is a perfect device for the purpose. 
After re-sizing they are to be deand re 
capped. You will find the “Straightline” re- 
and de-capper the best thing on earth for 
this purpose. It is an “Ideal” tool—and -in- 
deed all the re-loading implements made by 
this company are the best. Now cut one- 
eighth inch off the muzzle and you are ready 
to re-load. Use two and three-quarter drams 
of Dupont smokeless shotgun powder. Place 
one thick card, one three-eighth-inch white 
felt and one blackedge wad on the powder. 
Use one and one-eighth ounces of No. 8% 
chilled shot. Use a printed top shot wad on 
the shot and crimp with a “Siar” crimper, 
using the half-round pins, and you will have 
the finest field or quail load that money can 
buy, and that at a cost of less than two cents 
each. "ee 


Redlands, Cal. 


IN RE MONTEZUMA’S MUSINGS. 


In the last issue of Outdoor Life our old 
friend “Montezuma” hits the nail squarely 
on the head. It is doubtless pretty bad 
medicine for “Coquina,” but I fail to see 
that he has any kick coming. The champion 
hog of America certainly has no right to 
squeal when he finally gets the knife after 
having gone the round of all the shows, and 
being advertised like all the other fakes. 

“You can’t fool all the people all the 
time,” and from the piteous appeals for 
funds which our New York friend is sending 


out, it looks as if his magazine nad fooled all 
the suckers, and that the supply was getting 
exhausted. Certain it is that amy poor mor- 
tal who takes stock in a magazine whose 
only stock in trade is vituperation and black- 
mailing its advertisers is sure to drop his 
pile, as the public soon catch onto such 
schemes and drop them. 
JAMES FULLERTON. 
Red Lodge, Mont. 


TRUE SPORTSMEN THESE. 


$250.00 REWARD. 


A reward of 250 is hereby offered for the 
arrest and conviction of any person catch- 
ing or destroying trout fish in any of the 
waters of the San Juan river or its tributa- 
ries in Archuleta county, by the use of dyna- 
mite or other explosive, or by means of any 
seine or net contrary to the provisions of the 
statutes in such cases made and provided. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners 
of Archuleta. County, Colorado. 


Cc. H. FREEMAN, 
Clerk. 
vViCTOR, C. McGIRR, 
Attorney. 
This reward to be effective during the 
continuance of this notice. 


The above notice explains itself, being 
taken form the Pagosa, Colorado, Times. It 
is worth $100 a line to the cause of game 


protection. If every set of county officials 
were as zealous in guarding the game inter 
ests as those of Archuleta County, Colorado, 


we would have no such criminals as game 
vandals. 


We extract the following from a letter 
dated November 12th, from W. L. Simpson 
of ‘Lander, Wyoming, author of the article in 
this number entitled, “Game Conditions in 
Wyoming:” “I have information to the effect 
that the probable amount of elk that will be 
killed in the Jackson Hole country the pres- 
ent month, and before the close of the game 
season, for meat to feed the settlers in that 
locality this winter, will amount to 500 head 
at the least possible estimate—about 200,000 
pounds! Just think of it!” 




















GAME CONDITIONS IN WYOMING. 


During the month of September, 1901, 
visited the game fields in Uinta and Fre- 
mont counties in this state and was unutter- 
ably surprised at the conditions confronting 
the wild game of this state. I now realize 
that its last chance is growing rapidly less. 
At Jackson’s lake I personally observed elk 
teeth trafficked in in violation of the law, 
and in the presence of a deputy game war- 
den. I was shown a sack of elk teeth 
which the dispenser of wet goods at the 
“Retreat” told me he had exchanged whis- 
key for. Some of the teeth he had obtained 


from the deputy state game wardens holding 
salaried commissions from Albert Nelson, 


the state game warden. I was informed that 
the meat used on the table at the Teton 
ranch was killed in excess of the number al- 
lowed, the proprietor of which also holds a 
deputy warden’s commission under the state 
game warden. I was informed by reputable 
citizens that these shocking conditions had 
prevailed for nearly two years, and that two 
deputy state game wardens complained of 
were relatives of the state game warden by 
marriage, and that one of them was a noto- 
rious character. 

In the lower Jackson valley there is no 
difference and the same traffic in elk teeth 
prevails. They are current coin of the realm 
for the purchase of wet goods and other 
commodities. Heads are publicly sold to 
disappointed tourists at prices ranging from 
$10 to $50 according to size. I personally 
observed the sale of one fine elk head, and 
by a deputy game warden. Had I been will- 
ing I could have purchased numbers of elk 
teeth recently taken from the animals. 

In the upper Green river country the cat- 
tle have ranged and used up all the summer 
feeding grounds and game is especially 
scarce. I was able, however, to purchase all 
the elk meat I needed in the Green River 
country. I met two game wardens drawing 
yearly salary from the state, both of whom 


were laboring for themselves. I understand 
that no arrests .ave been made in that lo- 
cality this season. I have personal know- 
ledge, however, that within ten miles of the 
residence of these wardens, twenty head of 
elk were killed by Rudolph Rosencrans of 
Butte, Montana, for the teeth alone, and 
that one other party was also hunting for 
elk teeth in the same locality. My inform- 
ant in this particular case is the L.A.S. 
warden from Wind River, in charge of the 
man Rosencrans, who was convicted in Fre- 
mont county for hunting without a license, 
the other crime having occurred in Uinta 
county. 

On top of the continental divide the elk 
have been ruthlessly slaughtered by white 
and red men all summer, all kinds of subter- 
fuges being taken to avoid the license laws 
of the state. The best citizens of the same 
country inform me that there is no effort 
being made ‘sc protect the game, that the 
state game warden has not left his ranch 
this season and that the deputies are abso- 
lutely worthless. Several have gone so far 
as to say that a deputy’s commission de- 
pend’s absolutely upon a man’s past record 
as a game destroyer; if good in that line the 
commission will issue. 

One may sometimes invoke the aid of a 
thief to catch a thief, but I am somewhat 
skeptical to place a game destroyer in the 
way of game to p)-tect it. 

It is my opinion after a full and fair in- 
vestigation of the present game protection 
in Wyoming that it is a farce from beginning 
to end and that two-thirds of the game war- 
dens now on the force are unreliable and 
worthless. Some I know will wink at a vio- 
lation of the law, and the money raid by the 
state therefor is absolutely wasted. 

There is but one way to save the remain- 
ing wild game in the Jackson Hole country; 
the President of the United States should 
issue a proclamation setting aside all the 
area of country south of the Yellowstone 
National Park, with the Teton mountains as 
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the western boundary line, as far south as 
the Snake river, thence the Grey’s river 
country across the Green, thence due north 
to the Stinking Water. Then the state of 
Wyoming, through its legislature, should 
cede to the United States jurisdiction over 
the game within this area of country. This 
will give the game a chance to live; it will 
afford protection that cannot be furnished 
under present conditions. It may cost 
much money to do this, but the settlers 
should receive a just compensation for their 
ranches, and if they refuse to take it, let the 
government exercise the right of eminent 
domain—or, on the other hand, establish a 
park or extend the Yellowstone National 
Park and put the country in charge of the 
militia. Not only will it become one of the 
best game countries of the world, but in 
scenic beauty it is unsurpassed. Let the 
government exercise the strong arm of the 
law, which the state has so signally failed 
in. 

I am asked, cannot the state protect its 
game? I answer, no. The work of the past 
has been undone by unqualified officers, the 
strong public sentiment once existing has 
become apathetic, and without this aid noth- 
ing can be done. it seems strange that the 
many wardens in the Jackson Hole country 
are unable to punish violators of the law 
when every citizen hunter is conversant 
with the facts as above discussed. 

W. L. SIMPSON. 

Lander, Wyo. 

A LETTER FROM WALLIHAN. 

A. G. Wallihan, Co'-rado’s noted big 
game photographer, whose handsome work, 
“Camera Shots at Big Game” is now in the 
press, writes Outdoor Life as follows under 
date of November 12th: 

“I have been on the deer trail this fall 
over fifteen days, and in that time I saw 
229 deer, as follows: Twenty-eight bucks, 
eighty-three does anu ninety fawns, and 
twenty-eight too far away .o see what they 
were, while in 1897 in nine cays I saw 1,000, 
150 of which were bucks. Something of a 
difference. The deer are going rapidly now, 
and but a few years wil elapse before the 
shell will be raised and no deer will ve there. 
I could get no photos whatever with the 
slim show I had this year, hardly meat, al- 
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though I got one buck with horn: thirty- 
eight and one-fourth inches wide, weighing 
232 pounds dresseu equal to 300 pounds live 
weight. His head is the best I have ever 
killed excepting one. I will proba+ly never 
kill his equal. 

The little 25-20 Stevens called down its 
quota of two this ..-. as usual, and on grouse 
last summer in the mountains it did itself 
very proud, as it was heads or nothing, and 
there was grouse on the bill of fare continu- 
ously.” 


GAME PROTECTION IN COLORADO. 


Macon, Mo., Nov. 13, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In your April num- 
ber of this year you were kind enough to 
publish an article written by me against a 
non-resident license. I note also your able 
comments on said article, likewise a reply 
from our brother sportsman, Dr. C. P. Amb- 
ler, of Asheville, North Carolina, the latter 
appearing in your June number last. Since 
I have drawn the fire from the accurate aim 
of both Outdoor Life and Dr. Ambler, each 
firing their Winchester arguments from high 
altitudes in opposite airections towards me, 
I have only one hope of an escape, and keep 
my scalp from hanging to one or both your 
belts, and that is through the fact that I am 
located (geographically) in the heart of the 
Mississippi valley or a lower altitude, and 
that on some points you may have missed 
me. 

Not wishing to consume too much of your 
valuable space, I wish to touch briefly and 
kindly upon a few points made by each of 
you. In the first place, I wish it to be un- 
derstood that I am ever ready to join hands 
and touch elbows with men and means to 
protect our game in whatever territory or 
state situated. . Any one conversant with our 
game supply will readily admit that unless 
proper precaution is taken, ere many years 
the majority of our small and larger game 
will be a thing of history only. I do not be 
lieve that your game laws are often violated 
by real.sportsmen, either residents or non- 
residents, but the “game hog” exists in all 
localities, and his ambition along this line 
should certainly be curbed; but will taxing 
the few non-residents who come to your 
state each autumn accomplish this? especial- 
ly under the present constitution of Colo- 
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yrado? We have consulted one of the bright- 
est lawyers of Denver on this point, and it is 
his opinion that you can not collect said li- 
cense and then apply it for the specific pur- 
pose of game protection in the way of pros- 
ecuting those who violate game laws, but 
this money would be paid into your general 
fund and be subject to be used for any state 
expense. If this be true, we who pay said 
proposed license have no guarantee that our 
money can be applied to the end for which 
the non-resident and the sporting fraternity 
would prefer it to be specifically used—that 
is, in prosecuting those who wilfully violate 
your game law. Now, if this license money 
could be used directly for the above purpose 
then no non-resident could well object to 
said license. In addition to this we should 
think that hunting clubs throughout the 
country whose members annually visit the 
deer region of the grand old Rockies would 
make donations of funds to be used by your 
state game warden for this purpose. Coupled 
with this, reduce the number of deer to be 
killed by any one person in a season from 
two to one, and enforce the law, and we will 
then have game for ourselves, our boys and 
our grandchildren. In certain parts of your 
state I have seen five hundred deer in a few 
days’ hunt. If the present supply is rightly 
protected, the end is a long way in the fu- 
ture. 

Success to Outdoor Life and 
mendable aims. 


its com- 


OSWALD HICKS. 


{Mr. Hicks probably knows that the 
game measure containing the non-resident 
license clause referred to, which was intro- 
duced in our last assembly, got tied up in 
the senate and did not pass, owing to the 
large amount of time given up to other sub- 
jects. The old law passed in the assembly 
of 1889 is therefore now in effect, and this 
law has no non-resident license clause what- 
ever. The disposition of moneys collect- 
ed from non-resident or other licenses 
remains entirely with the state assem- 
blies. If game bills provide that such 
moneys shall go into a special fund to 
be used for the protection of game, and 
such bills are so passed by the assem- 
blies, the money would be so spent.—ED.]} 


active 


WYOMING GAME DEPREDATIONS. 


I have written you much in the past re- 
garding the traffic in elk teeth in Wyoming. 
The fact is, one-half has not been told. The 
only way to save the elk in this country is to 
remove all trespassers from the timber re- 
serve and stop the hunting and trapping on 
the same. On the Teton Forest reserve there 
are at least twenty persons in the teeth 
business, and the forest rangers take an 
hand. There have been twice as 
many bull elk killed for their teeth by resi- 
dents as have been killed by tourist hunters 
and no effort is made by the state authori- 
ties to stop it. There will not be a single 
buffalo left in the park at the end of an- 
other season. The soldiers at Snake River 
station will help any one to get a buffalo 
for $25. It is an undisputed fact that the 
soldier and the poacher work together for 
getting fur out of the park. 

I am told that conditions are just as bad 
on the east side of the park as here. One 
game warden living at Jackson’s Lake has 
taken out a load of heads and scalps, and 
three loads of meat. I have a gasoline 
launch, and because I have been outspoken 
in denouncing these game depredators my 
launch has been wrecked twice by that 
crowd. 


D. W. SPALDING. 
Wilson, Wyoming. 


REGARDING PRIVATE PARKS. 


Pueblo, Colo., November 15, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life—In your November 
number I notice a letter from “Sure Shot,” 
at Rifle, Colorado, concerning game parks. 
I want to say that the gentleman is a man 
after my own heart, and looks at this mat- 
ter in the right light. 

In the first place, no person has any right 
to fence in a piece of land, allow the wild 
game (which belongs to the public) to go 
inside, and then put up the fence and com- 
pel them to remain in captivity. You will 
notice that one of the directors of Glen 
Beulah Park, in defense claims they have 
500 deer inside of an 1,800-acre pasture, for 
such it may be called. Now, this would al- 
low very little more than three and one-half 
acres of land for each deer already inside, to 
say nothing about other wild animals which 
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they propose to put in this inclosure. Every 
one knows that 500 deer w.iu not prosper in 
so small a territory for any great length of 
time. 

Again, after the game is all shut up in in- 
closed parks, what will the common people 
do who are not able to secure a park? It 
means that Colorado is coming to the same 
state of affairs that some of the countries of 
the Old World are in and have been for 
many years. As an Irishman said to ab 
other, “You would be in the Old Country a 
long time before you would be allowed to 
ride a horse and carry a gun.” It means that 
the owners of parks can kill game during 
any season of the year in open violation of 
law, while the poor man will have no such 
privilege. 

The gentleman from Rifle is on the right 
track. I only wish there were more such 
men. JiM W. 


KILLING ANTELOPE FROM THE TRAIN. 


Robert K. Van Austin, an Englishman 
traveling through Colorado, gave out a very 
sensational story to Denver reporters re- 
garding the shooting of an antelope from the 
platform of an incoming train on the Rock 
Island after it had passed Deer Trail, a small 
town sixty miles east of Denver, on Decem- 
ber ist. If Mr. Van Austin is the sportsman 
he assumes to be, he would first enquire re- 
garding the open season in Colorado before 
attempting to kill a game animal. “I tried 
to get the porter to stop the train,” re- 
marked Mr. Van Austin, in speaking of his 
efforts to get the animal after he had shot it, 
“but he was not a sportsman, and wouldn’t 
do it.” 

We may add that it would not be the re- 
markable feat which some might think to 
be able to pass close enough to antelope east 
of Denver on a train to kill one. The writer 
remembers lying on the prairie near Deer 
Trail one morning for a half hour taking pic- 
tures of a bunch of antelope feeding some 
400 yards distant. While thus engaged a 
freight train passed not 200 yards from the 
bunch. Two of the bucks raised their heads 
and casually looked toward the moving train, 
but none of them moved from their tracks, 
and all but the bucks kept on feeding per- 
fectly oblivious to the puffing engine and 
rattle of the cars. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Menominee, Mich., Nov. 13.—Special.—It 
is claimed that George Richardson shot a 
deer, the bullet passing through its body. 
It then hit a tree and glanced off, hitting 
William Everhart. It first passed through 
his wrist, hit his gun stock, glanced up, and 
entered his mouth, lodging in his neck. At 
all events his wound is serious. A Savage 
rifle was used.—Detroit Evening Journal. 

Again the fool-killer is abroad in the land. 
It has got to such a pass that a man’s life is 
not safe for a moment while hunting. Not- 
withstanding that many hunters in Michi- 
gan wear red shirts so tnat they will not be 
mistaken for deer, several men are killed 
each year. Maine has a law prohibiting the 
use of full-jacketed bullets, and every state 
should have such a law. Had a soft-nosed 
bullet been used, the above accident could 
not have happened. 


Joe Singer of Los Angeles, California, 
the inventor of the “gun bore treatment,” 
has perfected a combination pistol holster 
and skeleton stock which is very simple, 
light and practical. It can be used on any 
heavy revolver, such as a .44 S. & W., or 
Colt’s, or Colt’s automacic, and makes a 
serviceable carbine, much handier than any 
of the so-called carbines which are now im- 
ported. It would make an ideal gun for a 
trapper or nunter in the mountains or 
where snowshoe trips are necessary. 


Catalina island continues to attract the 
angler, as no other place in America can 
give such a variety of fish. To fish in this 
fisherman’s paradise one must be scientific 
and fish by rule in order to command re- 
spect. The old style of throwing the fish 
over your head and then rushing back and 
stamping him to death does not go now. A 
twenty-pound yellow-tail on an ordinary bass 
rod will convince you that there are better 
fish in the sea than have ever been caught. 
All you have got to do is to tell your boat- 
man what size fish you wish to catch and he 
will accommodate you whether it is five 
ounces or 500 pounds. 

They seem to be just loafing around out 
there waiting for you to come and cate 


. 














We are never too old to learn! No mat- 
ter how many moons a fellow —1s put in cul- 
tivating lichens along his chine, and accu- 
mulating such an overstock of \.- n«les that 
they slop over out of his thir.. Lins and ooze 
down in crinkly ridges along his eye and 
mouth corners, he can always get next to 
something new, despite whet the old pessi 
mist says about there not being anything of 
that kind under the sun. 

Having the aforesaid wrinkles in plente- 
ous personal evidence, I flatter myself that 
I know a heap—I am no spring chicken, me! 
And yet, not until a day or two ago—when I 
felt philanthropically inclined, and in conse- 
quence went down to a certain favorite gun- 
tinkering room to tear a few hunks off of 
my prescience for the benefit of youngsters 
like Pop Hersey and Eddie Whitehouse—did 
I know that the proper way to affix a gun- 
sight was by suction. 

It was a full grown man, with the sign 
manuel of the mossy guild just bulging out 
his coat along the dorsal column, that tipped 
it off to me. Picking up a Lyman front bead 


he pointed out the slight concavity left in 
the dovetail base by the milling machine, 


and with an engaging benignancy of manner 
confided to us the important information 
that it was the suction of this pit upon the 
gun barrel, when the sight was forced into 
the slot, that held it permanently in align- 
ment. I was so impressea with the indis- 
putable necessity of this hole in front sights 
that I’m going to knock my seventeen beads 
out to-morrow and see if they are scientific- 
ally concaved. If not, the makers will have 
to make it good to me; I’ve paid good money 
for these sights and I propose to have all 
that’s coming to me! 

As if thet wasn’t shock enough to my van- 
ity for one day, I had to go and buy a repre- 
sentative English magazine on my way 
home, thinking to find in it, perhaps, some 
commendatory notice of my defense of 
“Coquina,” which everybody must acknowl- 
edge is only my just due. Imagine, if you 
can, my consternation on finding, instead, 

e James Scott not only describing, but 


derful military novelties entirely new and 
original and of a vital importance which 
makes my own petty conception of things 
look like a dirty deuce in a new pack. 

Four of these new things in particular 
made me feel that my schooling has been 
thrown away. One of them is a spring-soled 
shoe that automatically throws a fellow for- 
ward at every step. It is in use in the Brit 
ish army, and now I know why those clumsy 
Boers can’t catch Kitchener. Another is a 
helmet that condenses the sweat exuded by 
Tommy Atkins on a long hot march and de- 
livers it back to him in the guise of half- 
and half, of whatever his favorite tipple 
originally was. This beats all hollow my 
own relation of how the phillyloo bird, with 
only one entrail, makes an eel circulate. 
But then, of course, a man can be expected 


to know more about economics than a poor 
bird, and I aint to blame. 

The third thing is a suggestion that tele- 
scopes could be used to advantage as rifle 


sights. The writer, who is evidently a most 
careful calculator, states that “of course, 
other parts of the rifle would need careful 
development caused by the added new fea- 
tures; but this would not prove a very for- 
midable task for inventors.” 

Now, why in the name of all that’s far- 
seeing, did not I or John Sidle, or Malcolm 
or Mogg, or some other.of us old mossbacks 
get on to this before! If we had, we would 
have had tobacco in our old tobacco boxes 
for the rest of our days. What a pity that 
the discovery of the rifle telescope should 
first be announced by a bloomin’ Britisher 
and only made public in the present Decem- 
ber number of the Strand. This is grand 
larceny upon rifie men! 

But what caught me hardest of all was 
a suggestion for a “compound arrow” to be 
driven from the muzzle of a rifle by the bul- 
let. The illustration must be seen before a 
full appreciation of its value, practicability 
and importance can be fully arrived at. As 
near as I can describe it in words it is a 
mushroom-shaped affair with four or more 
arrows fastened to the umbrella part and 
lying parallel to the stem. The contrivance 
fits over the muzzle of the ball loaded rifie 
in such a way that the arrow shafts lie out- 
side of the barrel and the stem part fits 
tightly into the bore. The anticipation is 
“that a discharge bullet, as it sprang from 
the rifle, would carry this (compound arrow) 
object impaled upon it, and impart equiva- 
lent energy to it!” Well, I have some con- 
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principle long ago. I got a plug of soft snow 
in just about the same place that this arrow 
stem would lie, and discovered, right there, 
that the bullet, when fired, did impart “an 
equivalent energy” thereto—likewise to 
about three inches of the muzzle of my gun, 
which went off so energetically that I 
haven't been able to locace it yet. 

There are four other astounders in this 
article, but I am too much abased and dis- 
couraged to describe them. I'll never again 
claim that I know it all, after this! In fact, 
I am ready to admit that I don’t know much 
more than Thompson's colt did. 

But all levity aside, ic is a constant won- 
der to me why experience and necessity 
teaches us so little after all! I know a dozen 
old-timers—veritable mossbacks with warts 
on them—who, for instance, have been pro- 
jecking around for forty or more years try- 
ing to get hold of a waterproof match box 
that would keep matches dry in foggy 
weather. Why has it not entered their griz- 
zled old pates that a better way is to water- 
proof the matches themselves so that a 
Niagara could not feaze them. This is the 
way I do it: I borrow a pint bottle from 
some druggist and get him to trust me for 
enough alcohol and shellac to half fill it 
with a rather thin varnish. This I pour out, 
later on, when needed, into an old tomatoe 
can (a Sevres China cup will work just as 
well if your wife isn’t around). Then I fos- 
sick about in places where they keep good 
parlor matches in open boxes for the use of 
friends, and when I get a peck or two of 
them rounded up, I light the old Missoury 
meerschaum and hunt out a sunny place 
where there ain't any tenderfeet to steal 
my process. 

I simply dip the matches, five or six at 
a time, head first for half their length into 
the varnish, taking care to hold them separ- 
ated so as to get thorougti!y coated. Then I 
lay them out todry. When they are all “set” 
I do it some more, only this time reversing 
the matches so as to get the whole stick 
varnished. One coat is enough, although 
sometimes when I get finicky and time 
hangs heavy on my hands, I give the busi- 
ness end another dip. You can use a bucket 
of water for a match box, if you like, with 
this kind and still get up a conflagration in 
time of need. The varnish not only water- 
proofs, but helps them to burn. 

How many riflemen—old-time hunters, 
too, at that—know how to “roll” a plain open- 
sighted rifle in a high wind so as to over- 
come windage deflection of the bullet with- 
out “allowing” or otherwise trying to out- 
general old Boreas when shooting at big 
game? 

How many practical, experienced field 
shots will believe that a full choke-bored 
gun will scatter shot over a greater area 
than a perfect cylinder-bored one will, count- 
ing all the “skippers,” “stringers,” etc., and 
measuring from the extremes of the pattern, 
top and bottom? And what per cent. of them 


will credit the statement that, in order to 
get these measurements, a full choke must 
be fired at forty yards’ range, from a point 
at mid-height of a target twenty feet high, 
so as to ensure every pellet hitting the tar- 
get? 

Any observing man who has shot across 
water at a crippled duck will see the drift 
of this inquiry if he has noted at what an- 
gle and how close to his feet the battered 
“outsiders” strike. 

But enough of this. What we don’t know 
would fill encyclopedias as compared to the 
very meagre single page of our knowledge. 
It’s not good for a man to really know too 
much, and the best learned men of my ac- 
quaintance, fellows who were living when 
Pike’s Peak was a hole in the ground, and 
have been learning ever since, don’t know 
enough to go in out of a rain when they 
want to get wet. It’s not the quantity but 
the quality of our knowledge that cuts the 
ice. It is far better for a man to know how 
to build a “spitch”—when he needs one—out 
of a hunk of deer tallow and a strip from the 
caudal appendage of his toga than to be 
versed in the science of making angel cake 
and goo-goo eyes, of conjugating Greek verbs 
or the deciphering of the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, which are commonly sup- 
posed to portray the thoughts and language 
of Moses when his light went out. 

It’s enough for me to know, for instance, 
that only God and fools are consistent and 
therefore good men are excusable for getting 
off their trolley now and then. That’s why 
I say “Coquina” has a moral right to say a 
certain manufacturer can’t make a good 
shooting iron and another ammunition build- 
er ain’t on to his job. He isn’t catalogued 
among the deities, mythological or other- 
wise, to my personal knowledge, outside of 
his own assumption of being a little tin one, 
with wheels; and to do him justice his classi- 
fication trends more toward the knave than 
the fool species. 

We, who use the guns and amunition of 
his derogation, knowing he lies—under a 
mistake, of course—are not easily affected 
by the flatulence of any distressed pneumat- 
ocele and in the satisfaction derived from 
that use are selfishly unsympathetic with 
him, after the cold, hard manner of men the 
world over. When we come to consider how 
much game Coquina killed—and presumably 
ate, in and out of season, some of it as he 
tells in his books with the animal heat still 
in it, a thing which he should have known 
better than to do—we do not wonder that he 
should have contracted a chronic mental 
diarrhcea, and knowing as we do from bitter 
experience just how his internal economy 
is twisted up, we make allowances and go on 
buying the stuff he decries. What I do know 
for sure is that the manufacturers in ques- 
tion are still reputed to be eating three times 
a day and that Shields has not as yet un- 
dergone an operation for porcuscephalus. 

MONTEZUMA. | 
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'rhere is a curious tendency among men 
who should know better to draw disparaging 
comparisons between what they are usually 
pleased to call “the very indifferent machine 
work of to-day and the artistic handwork of 
the past” in gun-making, especially in re- 
gards to rifles. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written 
about the “exquisiteness of the finish and fit- 
ting” on hand-made guns as compared to the 
plain, ordinary standard finish on modern 
weapons. The truth of the ratter is that 
the average mid-priced weapon of to-day is 
head and shoulders above the costliest and 
most refined product of three decades ago, 
not only in accuracy, energy ana convenience 
in usage, but in the very matter of beautiful 
fitting and furnishing as weu. 

It has been my pleasure to have been the 
fortunate possessor of quite a number of the 
choicest examples of both foreign and domes- 
tic hand-made arms, rperesenting the best 
product of both continents. By this I do not 
mean the overwrought types of gold-mount- 
ed, engraving-smothered editions de luxe of 
the art, but simply such types as exemplify 
the best quality of material and workman- 
ship consistent with fairly high cost. I do 
not hesitate io frankly state my belief that 
no rifle maker on earia can put over $100 
of actual necessary expenditure in any one 
lock, stock and barrel, building the same of 
the most serviceable material; and fitting, 
assemblingand finishing the same tothe high- 
est attainable degree of workmanship. Any- 
thing in excess of that amount is simply lav- 
ished upon over-ornamentation which nine 
times out of ten is a positive detriment to 
the arm in actual use. 

An eminent authority in England esti- 
mates the actual cost of what he designates 
as “areally fine hand-made arm” to be £36. 
This includes a full and large allowance for 
all expenditures incidental to manufacture, 
including gas, rent, engraving, replacement 
of damaged work, interest on investment in 
plant, etc., etc. That this is a greatly over- 
estimated figure will be easily perceived 
when we consider that his estimated outlay 
for barrels in the rough is £5, and the ac- 


tion, locks, etc., are figured at £14. 
for a double express rifle. 

There is not a rifle action and rough bar- 
rels in the world to-day that costs more than 
one-fourth of this estimated $95, and the 
best American types—which are the world’s 
premier quality—d.nt cost more than an 
eighth of it. Fully completed best types of 
mid-priced American rifles costing from $50 
to $75 will compare favorably in point of 
quality and material, fine fitting, furnishing 
and ornamentation with any $250 foreign 
product and in the fancy finished styles, 
elaborately embellished in every conceivab-.e 
manner in a style aosolutely unapproacha- 
ble by continental imitators, the maximum 
retail price does not exceed $250. Of this 
cost more than ninety per cent. represents 
mere useless extravagance in the way of 
hand carving, engraving, damaskeening and 
inlaying with precious metals. 

There is a certain amount of hand-work 
indispensable in the manufacture of what 
are called “machine-made” rifles, but is 
very small. That man or class of men does 
not and never did exist, whose hand-work 
for microscopic uniformity and sustained gen- 
eral excellence even decently approximates 
to the wondrously accurate and beautiful 
product of modern machinery. 

No barrel forger in the world ever turned 
out a single tube as homogeneous in its 
density, hardness, expansion and general 
good qualities as do the machines which 
make them by hundreds in an infinitesimal 
fraction of the time -hat it took to make one 
by hand, and that, too, at even a more dis- 
proportionate cost. 

So all along the line. Regarding the rifle 
primarily as an instrument of precision— 
the tirst desideratum in a thing of this kind 

I hold that to insure this prime result; a 
good shooting weapon constant in its good 
performance and enduring qualities, the 
weapon is best made by machinery. The 
“hand-work” is merely the executively use- 
less appendage which increases neither its 
efficacy, service or purely intrinsic value. 

Simplification is the natural trend in me- 
chanical evolution. I predict that in the very 
near future the best types of military and 
sporting weapons will be made without a 
permanently rigid or fixed part, no screws 
of any kind being used in their construction, 
being built in such a way that the weapon 
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may be dismounted and reassembled by the 
naked, unassisted hand of the user. The 
rifleman of the future won’t have to bother 
with screw-drivers, clamps or any other tools 
in order to dismember his arm for inspec- 
tion and cleaning. And I further confidently 
look forward to a completely combustible 
cartridge whose substance shall be entirely 
dissipated in its conversion into propulsive 
energy, thus eliminating al! possibility of 
sticking shells, clogged actions, etc., as well 
as the unnecessary weight of ammunition 
now entailed by shell and primer. And there 
is more than a possibility that, in time, even 
the lock-work will be replaced by an elec- 
trical contact point of more certain and 
speedy function. 

In my opinion the day is not far distant 
when target and military rifle shooting will 
be altogether a thing of long range perform- 
ance, the weapon being telescope-sighted for 
a certainty in its gradual evolution into an 
instrument of great precision as before stat- 
ed. Under more perfect conditions of arm, 
sights and charge, the two hundred-yard 
work of to-day will be a matter of too easy 
accomplishment, and the exactions upon the 
rifleman’s skill will be increased, not by a 
smaller bullseye at the present range, but 
by the same target at a greater distance, 
such shooting involving the greater physical 
and climatic difficulties so engaging to the 
guild. The battles of the age are already 
fought at long range which will be increased 
as the accuracy, range and efficacy of the 
weapon increases. 

Game shooting, on the contrary, at least 
in this country, is presently at the height of 
its most difficult attainment. With con- 
tracted fields (owing to the hedging in ef- 
fect of rapid settlement) for the game to 
range in, and the consequent diminution of 
its chances to escape, coupled with the rapid 
perfection of arms used in its destruction 
and an undeniably growing general pro- 
ficiency in their use, the game shooting con- 
ditions will never be harder than at present. 
The finding of the game will be the only dif- 
ficulty, for outside of preserves there will be 
soon none left, and inside of them tue killing 
performance is too tame and easy to consti- 
tute sport or to require any skill in its ac- 
com plishment. 

I am often consulted by novices in re- 
gard to the selection of a rifle “for all around 
work.” As mentioned in a previous article, 
it is hard to give this seemingly simple ad- 
vice so as to make it intelligible and appre 
ciable by the uninitiated. Granting that the 
calibre, weight and “make” of the rifle have 
been finally determined upon, there remains 
the inseperable difficulty of fit and barrel 
length. For no one man of my acquaintance 
who is a good field and target shot combined, 
assumes the same position in shooting at 
both game and butts. And it may be broadly 
stated as a positive fact that no man either 
holds, pulls or sights alike at game and tar- 
get. 


The target shooter consciously or uncon- 
sciously assumes a certain set position from 
which he never departs advisedly, it being 
his first concern to make all the conditions 
uniform and systematic so as to insure reg- 
ularity of results. His foot and arm are ad- 
vanced each time, and his pull off, sighting 
and all the rest of it are uniformly conserved 
with the same nicety of degree of accuracy 
which he observes in weighing out his 
charge of lead and powder. The more near- 
ly he can do exactly the same thing all the 
time the more regular his shooting and the 
closer his groups. To attain this end he as- 
sumes a position, and that under prescribed 
conditions, both utterly impossible afield. In 
target shooting he has all the time there is 
and makes his own conditions. In the field 
this is all reversed and it usuaily follows 
that our best target shooters do but very in- 
different work when they get away from the 
butts. 

The fit and handling of a target rifle are 
essentially different from that of a field gun 
properly built for the same shooter. In the 
former it is desirable to have as long and as 
heavy a barrel and stock as can be comfort- 
ably used in a motionless position. In the 
field one wants a stock of different shape 
and length to facilitate quick action in use; 
and the shortest and lightest barrel that will 
burn the powder charge completely without 
inordinate recoil is the best barrel for game 
shooting. 

My advice to a novice is therefore usually 
to this effect: Select that style and action 
which you can handle most comfortably and 
efficiently while shooting at big game in a 
natural, unposed position. Get as light and 
short a barrel as you can most conveniently 
and quickly swing on to game with a reason- 
able amount of constant certainty. Have it 
built with two stocks, one which complies 
with field requirements, and the other to con- 
form nicely to your different needs at the 
butts. Sight your barrel in front with a 
Lyman bead and your hunting stock with a 
Lyman rear. On your target stock use what- 
ever suits you best. Put no rear sight on 
barrel. 

Such a gun can be very easily weighted 
with lead, either in extra forearm or stock to 
bring the arm up to target weight and the 
“pull’ to which the shooter soon gets me- 
chanically attached is conserved in its reg- 
ularity—a point of more than ordinary im- 
portance in rifle shooting. The sighting of 
course will be different in each case, the 
charges being very dissimilar for best re- 
sults as previously noteu. But then the 
shooter has a different set of sights for each, 
and soon experiences no difficulty in using 
them under varying cond:.ions. 

To the man who can afford it I usually 
say: “Buy two rifles—one a pureiy target 
affair and the other a sensible field rifle. It 
is really the best, cheapest and most satis- 
factory in the long run.” . 


FRANK H. MAYER. 


























WALTER CFCIL COX, KBNNEL EDITOR. 


THE DENVER DOG SHOW. 


The kennel editor of this journal two or 
more years ago made up his mind to revive 
the interest which had died out in the an- 
nual Denver dog show. Finding absolutely 
no one to support him, he 
tackle it alone. The result 
the benching, managed the show down to 
the smallest detail, judged it; in fact, per- 
sonally shouldered the clerical and manual 
work, and the judging. Everything went off 
smoothly and without a hitch, due of course 
to his life-long familiarity with those things 
in all parts of the world. 
show was a popular 
now that the show 
that the best interest of dog-dom would be 
still better served if the whole thing were 
put in the hands of a club. 

A visit 


determined to 
was he owned 


But, although the 
success, he realized 


had been started again, 


was accordingly made to Mr. 
Cochran, Boyd Parks’ popular salesman, the 
largest private dog-breeder in the city, and 
we suggested that he call a meeting of the 
principal dog-breeders and make a proposi- 
tion to form a club. Mr. Cochran acted en- 
thusiastically on our suggestion. The meet- 
ing was called in Mr. Madden’s office in the 
Tabor Block. Much enthusiasm was dis 
played and it was decided to form the Colo- 
rado Kennel Club; take the benching 
from the writer, which he 
turn in at a nominal 
plans for holding a 


» ete., 
had offered to 
price,, and formulate 
show. After several 
meetings show dates were chosen, affiliation 
with the American Club affected, 
and the initial show was held as announced 
in our last issue, during the third week of 
November. 


Kennel 


The renting of a hall lixe the Coliseum 


means a limited time for the erection of the 


benching, but by Thursday morning, with un- 
remitting work, we had the satisfaction of 
having everything in shape for the reception 


of the doggies. As a consequence of none of 


the members ever having been associated 
with a dog show, there was a deplorable lack 


of system, but we managed to fit things in so 
as to make a good showing. 

St. Bernards, as usual, were judged first, 
and unquestionably were far and away the 
strongest class, making a magnificent show- 
ing. A surprise came with the first award, 
when Mr. Thos. F. Walsh’s Major General, 
a dog of unknown breeding, was placed over 
them all. Miss Curtis was very elated over 
her red ribbon, which her Duke, a well-known 
local favorite won. In smooth coats, Mr. 
Ballantyne showed that grand bitch, Cham- 
pion Aldora, who won the cup for the best 
American-bred dog in the show. 

Mastiffs and Great Danes 
appointing, but Messrs. 
Spencer exhibited some 
noble 
Mr. Bartels 
him, 


dis- 
and 

specimens 
Greyhounds, 

everything 
deserved to. 
amateur breeder of 


were 
Hoechel 
grand 
Barzois. In 
swept 
well he 


of the 
before 
Easily 
the West, 
as they always are—were in the 
pink of condition. 


and 

the greatest 
his entries 

No one can help admiring 
Mr. Bartels’ life-long devotion to this breed, 
as well as the way he personally cares for 
and brings out his dogs. -The name of Bar- 
tels will be indellibly connected with grey- 
hounds in America. Bloodhounds and fox- 
hounds were well represented with entries 
by Mr. L. L. Gray anu Mr. M. B. Porter, re- 
spectively. In pointers, Captain Martyn 
showed an uncommonly good one in dogs, 
and Mr. Samuel Adams likewise in bitches. 
English setters had a very noticeable bitch 
with lots of quaiity in Lolita, nor was it hard 
to pick her out as a Crazy-Queen pup, such a 
striking resemblance had she to her mother. 
Irish setters were decidealy weak, but they 
have not in the West for 
some time, so we will not comment on the 
five or six which were shown. In collies, 
competition was pretty keen again. Han- 
over Monarch was shipped out all the way 
from Milwaukee, and although he shows lots 
of quality, he is not such an impressive look- 
ing animal as his long list of winnings leads 
you to imagine. _r. D. B. Ellis’ Chesapeake 


been in fashion 
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LORD ROBERTS. 


was the only one in the show, but he is a 
good one. The beagles entered by Mr. F. 
Burgess and the Denver Boarding Kennels 
would have added a very interesting breed 
to the show if there had been more of them. 
Mr. Burgess’ pair were very fine and well 
worth admiring. The Dackshundes, a dog 
little seen in the West, quite came to the 
fore with a good entry, Dr. Hassenplug and 
Dr. Wells entering some very good ones. 

In cocker spaniels the types were rather 
diversified, Mrs. W. H. Kerr taking first with 
Raven Rexio, and John B. Livezey second 
with Duke of Denver. Duke was in fine 
form, showed splendid type, but is increasing 
in size a little. The placing of Raven Kexio 
over Duke was one of those inexplicable 
things we must submit to without a murmur. 
In red cockers, Mr. Livezey showed a little 
gem in Rex d’Or, who was well worthy of 
the best cup for the best cocker in the 
show. In -bulldogs, Imp, Lord Roberts, well 
known to Denverites, looked as fine as ever. 
We owe Major Daniels a good deal for im- 
porting this handsome and typical specimen, 
which is a good guide for the Denver breed- 
ers to take their cue from. The awful look- 
ing curs that people have been in the habit 
of calling bull dogs in this city are as much 
like.a bull dog as a China pig is like a tin 
horn. In Boston terriers, Dr. Roberts’ Lord 
Roberts and Mr. Wilcox’s bitch, Teddy, were 
two nice specimens, the latter showing a lot 


of quality and good form. In bull terriers, 
two bitches were shown which ought to have 
been a revelation to the breeders of these 
pugnacious animals in this city—Queen’s 
Ruth, entered by H. P. Gamble and May Fy, 
owned by Mr. Stephen Whitney. These two 
belonged distinctly to the bull terrier stand- 
ard. Bull terriers were numerically the larg- 
est entry in the show, but as long as we be- 
lieve in honest criticism as an aid to improve 
a breed, we are compelled to say the two 
above mentioned were the only two in the 
show. The erroneous ideas that prevailed 
among the Denver fancy regarding the cor- 
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Winner Ist in Novice, Ist in Limit, and Ist in 
Open Classes, 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


rect type has been often deplored by the 
writer; pit dogs are not bull terriers. Tod 
Sloane, who was first in dogs, as a purely lo- 
cal dog, is especially deserving of mention, 
as his breeder, Mr. BE. H. Clover, without 
paying top prices for Eastern dogs, has con- 
tinued to improve his original stock by care- 
ful breeding until they conform with the 
standard and are true to type. Before leav- 
ing this class we are bound to say the most 
thrilling sight in a wide dog show experi- 
ence, we have ever beheld, was when novice 
dogs were called into the ring, sixteen dogs 
of the best fighting strains of the West faced 
the judge. They were held with a space of 
two or three feet between each. Some of 
them had many battles to their credit, and 
as the attending excitement of the show 
worked up all the fury of their natures, the 
sixteen struggled desperately to seize each 
other. The rage and anger depicted on the 
faces of those sixteen dogs was a rare sight. 
How we got through without a serious fra- 
cas was a miracle. 

Fox terriers, like St. Bernards, showed 
very keen competition. They had plenty of 
quality, and taking them as a whole, they 
were certainly the best display in the show. 
We must not forget to admire Mr. Moser for 
coming all the way from Kansas City with 
his string, nor can we help congratulating a 
man who spends so much and comes so far 
when he wins, but as there are many sore 
fox terriers since the show we must refrain 
from comments on this class. 

Half a dozen covered the combined entry 
of the Irish and Scotch terriers, but the spec- 
imens of the respective breeds were exceed- 
ingly good. Among the toy dogs the most 
worthy of mention were the diminutive black 
Pomeranians, owned by Mrs. Wm. Huchinson, 
The West is not a place where toys have 
ever been well received, which accounts for 
the meagre display in toy dogs. 

The only protessional handling was done 
by the Denver Boarding Kennels and with 
the string they handled for the different ex- 
hibitors, they won three cups, fourteen firsts, 
six seconds and numerous specials. It is a 
difficult and thankless task for one man to 
judge all breeds, but John Davidson may al- 
ways be relied on for absolute impartiality, 
and although we always advocate, where 
possible, specialist judges, the club might 
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have done worse than send for “Old John.” 
On the whole the show was an unqualified 
success, and as it left a balance in the treas- 
ury of about $700, the Colorado Kennel Club 
may be said to be in a flourishing state of 
existence. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


Dogite, Denver—-What is meant by type 
as used by judges at shows? 


Answer—Type is the term generally used 
to convey the fact that a dog combines in 
more or less degree those several points and 
attributes which distinguish one breed from 
another. A cog is said to be typical, or oi 
good type or bad as the case may be. 


T. H. B., Leadvi:le, Colo.—How many rec- 
oginzed breeds of dogs are there? 


Answer—A careful detailed analysis 
gives sixty; for ordinary purposes fifty cov- 
ers them. 


Sholike, Central City, Colo.—Can I cure 
a gun-shy dog? How? 

Answer—Yes; take him out in a boat 
farther than he can swim to the shore. Be 
unusually kind to him, and take plenty of 
delicacies to feed him. Stay out a long time 
and fire off every two or three minutes. If 
he jumps overboard, let him swim till tired, 
and then he:p him in again, 1eeding him 
after each return to the boat. 
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THE REMINGTON RIFLE. 


I am glad to see in your columns a spirit of 
kindness for that honest weapon, the Reming- 
ton rifle, an arm which has lived to see its 
great rival, the Sharp, pass from the stage. 

As I muse over the past there comes to my 
mind the great match at Creedmoor, in which 
Bodine, Gildersleeve, Fullerton, Hepburn and 
the others won the International Rifle match, 
I think it was in the "70s. I was a younger 
man by nearly thirty years than I am now, 
and I recollect how my enthusiasm was roused 
by the reports issued in graphic form by my 
paper, the Semi-Weekly (N. Y.) Tribune. 

The British tcam were all supplied with 
Rigby rifles, muzzle loaders. The Americans 
used Sharps’ and Remington weapons, breech 
loaders. It was, therefore, not only a question 
of team supremacy, but of equality of arms. 
Riflemen were ‘“juberous’’ of breech-loading 
weapons. It was doubtful if they could com- 
pete with muzzle-loaders. The leakage of gas, 
it was thought, would impair their efficiency 
at the long ranges. 

Sharps’ rifles had acquired an enviable repu- 
tation on the frontier, and in the Kansas 
troubles, and in the Civil war his carbines had 
done good service (I carried one myself under 
Custer), but the Remington, with its peculiar 
“flying lock,’”’ was viewed by the uninitiated 
with grave distrust. The match would estab- 
lish it or it would bury it. Which? 

When the match was over the breech-load- 
ers not only were the victors, but the Reming- 
ton had proven itself fully equal to the Sharp. 
The flying lock had stood the test and Reming- 
ton was, with Sharp, joint monarch of the rifle 
world. 

The Llion people, after that match, had 
plenty of business. Mr. Hepburn, their chief 
gunmaker, subsequently brought out the No. 3, 
having a sliding vertical breech block, on the 
model of Sharp’s weapon, but worked with a 
side lever instead of the trigger guard. This 
has found its way into hearty favor with rifle 
teams everywhere, as a strong and accurate 
weapon. Like its predecessors from the same 
works it is peculiarly simple in its mechanism 
and can scarcely get out of order. (I own 
a No. 3.) 

In response to many calls for a modern high 
power, small calibre rifle, to shoot smokeless 


po company has added to their list 
a ly s employs the old flying lock, and 
has Proven itself a terrific hitter, with all the 


old-time accuracy. 
But chief amongst their now recent outputs 






is the new Remington-Lee sporting rifle, which 
is rapidly taking its place at the front. It is 
a high-power, bolt action, with all the advant- 
ages which belong to weapons of that class, 
and possesses all the honest, old-time accuracy, 
added to which is a symmetry of shape and 
beauty of finish which commend it to the eye. 

An older form of this weapon, adopted by 
the navy, has been in existence a number of 
years, but was never,, so far as I know 
adapted to sporting purposes. It was ex- 
clusively military. 

The Krag is, I am told, a theft. The Nor- 
wegian, Colonel Krag, seeing the Lee, copied 
its principal features, but changed it in a few 
points, injuring it by every change, and then 
sold his infringement to the United States, 
which might have had the original and pro- 
cured a better weapon. 

That our military experts should have 
chosen the Krag when they might have had 
the Lee, the Blake or the Winchester, or any 
one of half a dozen better weapons, is only 
to be accounted for because the Board were 
West Pointers. 

The Blake is immeasurably the superior of 
the Krag. Indeed, the Springfield is a far more 
accurate rifle, and, adapted to modern smoke- 
less powder and small bores, would beat it 
on any trial. 


Washington, D. C. W. H. NELSON. 


ARIZONA SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIA 


We have received from Mr. W. L. Pinney of 
Phoenix, Ariz., secretary of the Arizona 
Sportsmen’s Association, the report of the 
ninth annual tournament of this organization, 
which took place at Phoenix, November 26th, 
27th and 28th, 191. The scores show some of 
the greatest improvement in shooting which 
we have noticed in any Western shoot. The 
attendance at this meet demonstrates that the 
Arizona shooters are bound together in a dis- 
soluble tie of fraternal union, a happy state, 
indeed, for the sportsmen of our sister state. 

We regret that we have not the space to 
publish ,the scores of this tournament in full, 
but take pleasure in appending the totals with 
averages. The programme for the two days’ 
blue rock shooting amounted to 80 targets 
per man. Leaving. out the two team events, 
the field medal event, and the miss and out, 
which did not count in the general average, 
there remains 250 targets which were counted 
on general average for the tournament. The 
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averages figured on this basis are as follows: 
Per cent- 
Name, Shot at Killed. age. 
ETS Sos espe cetccesosssots 250 236 .944 
McVeagh ....... Vee 232 928 
ON TR aE Se ee Ee 250 230 -920 
EES LS See 228 912 
Ge, RT a 250 227 -908 
Snip tsecees ov tCECTC ew cce ee 250 227 .908 
EE ee 226 .904 
re hnienaneutasp anes’ 250 222 -888 
Adamson ............ mM asthdsdbys 250 222 888 
DC TiUIA, waehn ces dbivecnate 250 219 876 
ETT Catvetcbees oiddss ie sttincce DD 219 876 
IN F620. Sion Giwiideede'’ -+-- 280 218 872 
NEY Bee isan, Ja dati Sve oi 250 215 .860 
Watkins ...... S baaew Cah buedes ae 213 852 
EE So coc cess CHE se 212 848 
PP ORG iess 2 ceive b ¥e: ci SD 208 833 
PL eb ack pap dusets obuice cbees 250 207 828 
Knoblock .......... iS a evebese Saw 206 -824 
DE JadScsndbedde chee oe vccdee 250 178 -712 
ERS SOS Sc ous he bubs osc scd0des 240 149 .620 
a Lily. dds ete eee SB 172 -731 
ES Bish cba sudhc Pe save 230 192 834 
ENS Wovabe sbsetebs eeescs ae 120 666 
Harrison ...... a satueses ae 128 .827 
GE re 155 94 606 
BEGPRCTHON ... os cc ccceecccces 146 5 -586 
TR sseest ae 104 -742 
CN © i cote eens TS FT 95 678 
ge SRR = AR ety 120 93 715 
ii SteeeGL Gb ae cbecece sob 115 7 635 
PT eiapnes<cese RE 77 -700 
le I ES .. 100 60 .600 
cise rtecses sees outers <a 36 480 
PD —“opsceseocecs DT ceup a” ae 42 .763 
EEE. dina sccccs «san i .s aa 40 800 
Davidson ........... Sahadiacanil 45 5 TIT 
Wallace ........ Mes bésioakon ae 24 -600 
SE Sine ose encgenssccccnse 35 28 800 
Valentine .......... Seay5 cen ee 17 .680 
EE a 20 14 -700 
8 15 12 -800 
M. Graham ....... the . Bb 11 733 
TE Rictes sccwasshotiencss 15 7 .466 


The following named contestants who shot 
through the entire programme, including the 
two team and the field events, making a total 
of 340 targets, scored as follows: 

Scored. Per cent 


McVeagh of Tucson............... 316 93 
Aitken of Phoenix.................. 318 92 
Adamson of Bisbee................. 311 9114 
Weber of -Tucson.................... 310 91 
ee SS earn 309 90% 


J. H. Holmes of Kingman won the blue 
rock match; J. M. Aitken of Phoenix won the 
field medal championship; the Bisbee Gun Club 
team won the four-man team $400 diamond 
medal match; J. H. Holmes of Kingman won 
the individual championship. 


PISTOLS PURLOINED. 


On Sunday night, December ist, at 11 p. m., 
while many people were on the streets, bur- 
glars smashed one of the large plate glass 
windows in the store of Browning Brothers’ 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Company at Ogden, Utah, and grabbed about 
fifteen of the finest revolvers, and left so 
quickly that no one saw them. “We, perhaps, 
are to blame some,’”’ writes George E. Brown- 
ing, secretary of the company, “for not re- 
membering the divine injunction, ‘thou shalt 
not tempt,’ ete., for in dressing our windows 
we displayed some of the Colt’s Automatic 
(Browning’s patent) pistols, which, evidently, 
were too much of a temptation for the festive 
thief to pass by without a bold attempt to get 
possession of, which they succeeded in doing.” 


DENVER RI. LE CLUB. 


The following scores were made by members 
of the Denver Rifle Club on December Ist, at 
200 yards off-hand, Standard American target: 


L. Vought..88 85 84 82Fitzpatric . .61...... 
J. Davis....87 85 81 80J. A. Ricker..75 70 .. .. 
Elliott...... 80 85 84..J. H. Dean...75 68 .. .. 


A. Hend’cks85 78 76 ..H. A. Willis.69 65 .. .. 
N. Lower.. 78.76 76 ..G. Edwards..49 .. .. .. 
W. Peterson78 72 .. .. 

50 YARDS—PISTOL. 
L. Knapp...93909190..G. L. Vought93 93 91 91 90 


PUM Mmag 


TURKEY SHOOT. 


The turkey shoot of the Denver Trap Club 
on November Mth was attended by a large 
number of shooters, among them Mr. Cook of 
the Laflin-Rand Powder Company. The turkey 
shoot opened early in the morning, continuing 
all day, and eighteen birds were won by the 
different men at the traps. Scores of the prac- 
tice shoots, each at twenty-five targets: 

First Event—C, Plank, 12; 8S. Plank, 18; 
Phelps, 16; Heiskell, 14. 

Second—Hendrickson, 22; Burk, 13; Borcherdt, 
1; C. Plank, 18; Gilpatrick, 16. 

Third—Gilpatrick, 21; Phelps, 20; S. Plank. 15; 
Burk, 18; Borcherdt, 14.. 

Fourth—Walker, 16; McClees, 14; Warren, 22; 
May, 21; Younkman, 24. 

The turkey shoots were at ten targets each. 
The winner of the turkey is named first in each 
of the events: 

First—T. May, 10; Gilpatrick, 8; Marshall, 8; 
Walker, 7; McClees, 3; Robinson, 8. 

Second—McGowan, 9; Burk, 7; Borcherdt, 6; 
E,. Warren, 8; Hendrickson, 8; Hendricks, 9. 

Third—Fredrichs, 9; Burk, 9; Borcherdt, 6; E. 
Warren, 9; Hendrickson, 8; McGowan, 8. 

Fourth—E,. Warren, 9; Burk, 7; Borcherdt, 6; 
Younkman, 7; McGowan, 10. 

Fifth—Newton, 9; Newall, 4; McGowan, 6; 
Hendrickson, 10; Fredricks, 9; Borcherdt, 6. 

Sixth—Walker, 8; McClees, 8; Marshall, 4; 
Robinson, 7; T. May, 6; Graeber, 5. 

Seventh—Younkman, 9; Burk, 8; Graeber, 7; 
Hendrickson, 9; Borcherdt, 6. 

Eighth—Younkman, $9; Warren, 10; Hendrick- 
son, 7; Borcherdt, 4; Burk, 4. 

Ninth—Hendrickson, 9; Hughes, 6; May, 7; 
S. Plank, 10; Gilpatrick, 8; Phelps, 7. 

Tenth—Hughes, 9; Hendrickson, 7; Warren, 
7; S. Plank, 8; Tritch, 7; Newall, 6. 
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A MAGAZINE 


Eleventh—Phelps, 8; Walker, 5; McClees, 5; 
T. May, 7; Heiskell, 5; Marshall, 5. 
Twelfth—McClees, 9; Gilpatrick, 7; Walker, 4; 
T. May, 8; Marshall, 6; Heiskell, 6. 
Thirteenth—S. Warren, 10; C. Plank, 10; 
Burk, 8; Borcherdt, 6; Tritch, 4; Newall, 7 
Fourteenth—Tritch, 9; Burk, 7; Borcherdt, 8; 
Newall, 3; C. Plank, 8; Gilpatrick, 5. 
Fifteenth—Fredricks, 10; C. Plank, 9; Burk, 
7; E. Warren, 9; Hendrickson, 7; 8. Warren, 9. 





CENTRAL CITY VS. DENVER. 


Six members of the Denver Rifle Club com- 
peted in a friendly match with six members of 
the Central City team at the latter place on 
November 24th. The Central boys achieved a 
victory over the Denverites by a score of 865 
to 838, as per the following individual scores: 

Central City— 


TE GROOM © 60 tcciics seitcevicaceass det 72 86—158 
Wn Be SPOOR sia daxtenbdecctteitins ve 68 82—150 
By TR (DRRBONE, « ccutvinitde ccbdard ick 70 76—146 
B, Sh Baas wats. i ottSithse ei 65 75—140 
DB BRR ise aes. si 67 67—134 
G.. TE BAR: cts. Cah ic. co) ciccina: 62 66—128—865 
Denver— 
Gi Tx, Oa, sesinks cad cites Be 81 78—159 
As THs. PORNO bed. BS di «.75 73—148 
©. J.  BRwh 3 6 s08s eb eee 54.55 64 75—139 
Be TORS ibe ciccisak. tain ew 68 70—138 
S. he lane is cise years oe 65 62—127 
BE, Dy TOMES aiiivivescdie dts ci ctsices i 70 57—127—838 


A NEW “SAVAGE” CLUB. 
There is a rifle club lately organized at Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, Ohio, called “The Savage Club,”’ 
in honor of the well-known Savage rifle. It is 
a thriving club and about as enthusiastic over 
target shooting as it is possible to be. The 
Savage Arms Company has shown its apprecia- 
tion of the courtesy extended in naming the 
club after their arm by presenting it with a 
silver cup to be shot for by the members. 





SPOKANE GUN CLUB. 


Spokane, Wash., Nov. 25, 1901. 

The contest for the live bird medal, con- 
tested for by the members of the Spokane Rod 
and Gun Club at their weekly shoots at Nata- 
torium Park, was finished yesterday, and Tom 
Ware was the winner of the medal. The trophy 
was offered last winter and several shoots were 
held for it, but the competition was continued 
up to the present time, the eleventh meet tak- 
ing place yesterday. There is still one shoot, 
but no one can now even tie Ware, who has 
won five times, 

In the shoot yesterday Ware defeated Mc- 
Broom and Short. The score was as follows: 
Ware, 14; McBroom, 13; Short, 12. The attend- 
ance was not large on account of the number 
of the members who were out after ducks and 
geese. 

MEDAL SHOOT. 

The score for the medal shoot was as fol- 

lows: 


OF THE WEST. 








GE wsevtiewucersnres 19. Gordon ..ccscvsseecrses 15 
BIN \ccadabosipenccses 16 TRGRIPOS oasis cccdosed 17 
ING: cad vcanestahcten Sh. Wen Noi cance comean 18 
McBroom — ........ 25+. Be SAL, vn uxosdavawe duane 13 
hd ey ytt pieaea” Paar, 30 
HANDICAP. 

Total. 
Ware, DA: GURBBc....ccc ceccvccacdssepdancseeeee 20—20 
BECHPOOR, TS CIR. es 0 sis site vans erenane 19—11—21 
re, "TSS OIR, o s 5 occ gxsas sax sce . .15—011101—19 





Dorn; ‘© Gis. ..-2 2.0.2.3 ...-16—111011—21 
WRU. Ee Gs cov. Fos be dao pecacsasaaesaeeaee 19—11—21 


ORO, SS “Garcon nd cesses tencsseudesare 15—110101—19 
a ae I vos sake nsechs ones + -13—001101011101—20 


FIFTEEN BIRDS. 
Ware Brothers’ gun shoot, 15 birds, known 
traps, unknown angles and five pairs doubles. 


Doubles. 

EE: ncchicesesi 111100110001101—10 00 10 11 11—15 
PR ae oe 011010110111111—10 11 01 11 11—19 
Wied ee tents pies 110011110101001—10 00 10 10 10—13 
GEE  cucaacncnoasen 100111001100011—11 00 11 10 10—14 

HANDICAP. 

Total. 

Ceres ~ OP ORE... oc cscuskeinressseeen 15—00110—17 
pe RP eee 19—11—21 
Te. "Ee Wes > tancnneccubae en tea 13—011110100000—18 


CGE. aD GUE s cadassabeecncns wat 14—01000011110—19 


OGDEN GUN CLUB. 


At the shoot of the Ogden Gun Club, which 
took place on November 2th, four members 
made especially good percentages. They each 
shot at 22 live birds and the average percentage 
made was 92%. Following is the score: 


M. 8S. Browning............. 21212221*2221211211211—21 
Ee es SR sces chassiaee ret eh ge 
GT, DOGO ices ic. cevese 122122212121122222012*—20 
Bi: Bai BROWS sox vines tpissts 22222211*0222212121121—20 


*Dead over poundary line. 


SHOT FOR TURKEYS. 


The Thanksgiving shoot of the Denver Trap 
Club was a successful affair, shooting begin- 
ning early in the day and lasting until dark. 
The following members of the club won tur- 
keys: Sterling, Hughes, S. Warren, Sprague, 
Duffield, Bliss, Ellis, McLean, Patterson, Hig- 
gins, Howland, Solomon, Hendrickson, igi cy 
Plank, Tritch and Ryer. 


FALLING HAIR STOPPED. 


Baldness Cured by Destroying the Parasite 
Germ That Causes It. 


Baldness follows falling hair, falling hair fol- 
lows dandruff, and dandruff is the result of a 
germ digging its way into the scalp to the root of 
the hair where it saps the vitality of the hair. To 
destroy that germ is to prevent as well as tocure 
dandruff, falling hair, and, lastly, baldness. 
There is only one preparation known to do that, 
Newbro’s Herpicide, an entirely new, scientific 
discovery. Wherever it has been tried it has 
proven wonderfully successful. It can’t be 
otherwise, because it utterly destroys the dand- 
ruff germ. “ You destroy the cause, you remove 
the effect.” 
























Queries and Answers. 














“Trapper,’’ Milwaukee, Wis.—Will you please 
tell me through “Questions and Answers” the 
best method for setting trap for mink in win- 
ter?—also how to make (home-made) snowshoes; 
also will same trap set for mink do for marten? 

Answer.—The mink is an animal very easy 
to trap. Any arrangement of the trap whereby 
the animal is obliged to tread upon the pan 
will be found effectual. Minks have their regu- 
lar beaten “runs’’ or paths and have an insist- 
ent habit of visiting every hollow log in the 
vicinity thereof. In these logs they leave un- 
mistakable signs of their presence and a trap 
set in such a place is sure of success. The best 
method of trapping mink is to set a number of 
traps along the stream at intervals of several 
rods, connecting them with a trail made by 
smearing a piece of wood, dead muskrat, crow, 
fish, or even a piece of fresh meat with “mink 
medicine’ (made of a mixture of assafctida, 
oil of anise and fish oil, together with a few. 
drops of oil of rhodium), and dragging it along 
the line of the traps. Any mink crossing this 
trail will follow it and if the traps have been 
properly covered with powdered horse dung, 
chaff or dry leaf trash, the first one he strikes 
will take him in. Hang your bait about eigh- 
teen inches above the traps and in plain sight. 
The best bait for mink is the head of a bird, 
but a fish head or frog will answer. Scent the 
bait with the “medicine’’ liberally and wher- 
ever possible use a spring pole in connection 
with the trap. Use No. 2 Newhouse trap. 

The same “‘set’’ will do excellently well for 
marten, but use a bigger trap, say No. 24% New- 
house. 

Snowshoes are of two kinds, ‘“‘webs’’ and 
“skis.’’ The latter are merely nicely tapered 
pieces of ash or spruce from ten to sixteen feet 
long and from four to five inches wide in cen- 
ter by % to 1% inch thick. These dimensions of 
width and thickness decrease toward each end. 
The ends are given a slight “sheer’’ upward 
and the shoes are kept on feet generally by an 
arrangement of small ankle and toe straps. 
We presume you want the “webs’’ and this is 
the way to build them: Get a pair of strips of 
ash, hickory or any other tough and elastic 
wood about six feet long (more or less, accord- 
ing to “size’’ of wearer), about three-eighths of 
an inch thick and one inch wide. Steam these 
by wrapping them in any porous fabric (gunny 
sacks are excellent) which are then kept satur- 
ated with boiling water. When they are well 
steamed bend them into an elliptical shape and 
lash the two loose ends together for a space of 
six inches witha rawhide “whang,”’ sinew, 
tough twine or even annealed wire, whipping it 
on neatly and closely. ; 

Across the front part, about one-quarter of 
the shoe’s length from the toe end, run two 





stout strips of twisted leather from side to side 
of shoe, keeping these strips about 2% to $ 
inches apart. Fasten these together in turn by 
three or four bands of the same material on 
each side of the center. About two-thirds of 
the length of the shoe, from toe end, run an- 
other brace strip across to stiffen the shoe. It 
is then ready for webbing, which means simply 
to cross its entire surface with strips of leather, 
etc., woven exactly the way that the cane on a 
chair seat is interlaced; indeed, split cane 
makes a most serviceable shoe lacing and will 
be stiffer than leather. Usually the “‘leather’’ 
employed throughout, however, is moose hide 
or oil-tamned “rawhide,’’ the object being to 
have network that won't stretch and sag by 
wetting. In order to attach the stiffeners and 
netting to the bow or frame the latter should 
be first wound with wide strips of cane or tough 
rawhide. The loops thus formed offer a contin- 
uous security. It is well to run the first lines 
of the network straight across the shoe from 
side to side, passing through the windings of 
the bow, and then interlace across them in turn, 
two more web cords in the form of an X, mak- 
ing a triple cord net. Some shoe makers omit 
the bow windings, and pierce the bow with 
holes bored at regular intervals to admit the 
cords and stiffeners, but this weakens the frame 
and we do not recommend it. 

In attaching the shoe the ball of the foot 
should be set on the second crosspiece (stiff- 
ener) and there secured by a strip of rawhide 
passed around and under the inside bands 
which connect the stiffeners, up across the foot 
and around the ankle and there tied in a bow 
knot. 


On a big game hunt just finished I was for- 
tunate enough to secure a fine mountain ram; 
also, elk, antelope and deer. I should like to 
ascertain either from you or through your read- 
ers whether this deer of Wyoming is the black- 
tail deer or the mule deer, or are these two. 
names applied to the same species of deer. On 
my trip I saw a white-tailed doe, but there are 
very few of this species in the country around 
here. Z. M. CRANE. 

Jackson, Wyo. 


Answer—No, there is a difference between the 
mule deer and the blacktail, the latter not 
being found west of the Cascade and Coast 
ranges. The blacktail are smaller than our 
mule deer of the Rocky Mountains, being about 
one-fifth less in weight. The blacktail deer’s 
tail differs from that of the mule deer in being 
coated with hair on the under side, while in 
other respects they differ slightly, although 
their habits and general appearance are nearly 
the same. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


Please answer the following and relieve our 
minds: What is the rule, or standard, by which 
the gauge of a shotgun is determined. 

Pueblo, Colo. EB. R. C. 

Answer—By the number of pure lead balls 
which it takes to make a pound. For instance, 
the opening or gauge of a 12-gauge gun is as 
large as a round lead ball, twelve of which it 
takes to make a pound. 


H. G. Dexter, Haigler, Neb.—Will you kindly 
answer the following question in Outdoor Life: 
In target shooting in what position should the 
forearm be to shoot strictly off-hand? Is it 
allowed to touch the body? 

Answer—Yes, according to the general in- 
terpretation. The most widely accepted rules 
now provide that the body must be free from 
any artificial rest, but that the elbow may be 
held against the body or hip. The German 
rifle clubs of the country even consider it 
legitimate off-hand shooting to use a palm rest 
—in fact at the late Bundefest tournament in 
San Francisco the rules provided that the 
shooter could use his option of palm rest, hip 
rest or position with arm extended free from 
any support. 


FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


Inclosed please find remittance for my sub- 
scription the coming year. It is a pleasure to 
read a sportsman’s magazine that is not filled 
with vile epithets. Ss. H. MARTIN. 

Rushville, Neb. 


Please send me the November number of 
Outdoor Life—it seems I have missed it. I am 
very particular about not missing any of your 
numbers, as I get them bound every year. 
Outdoor Life is a part of my life, and I can’t 
afford to be without a single copy. 

Cameron, W. Va. W. C. DAWSON, D. D. 8. 


Please send me a copy of the first issue of 
your magazine containing ‘“‘The Musings of a 
Mossback.”” I am an ardent admirer of the 
Marlin Fire Arms Company’s goods, particu- 
larly their shotguns, and it seems ludicrous for 
an individual like to be trying to injure 
the sale of their guns because they do not ad- 
vertise in his magazine. 

New Bethlehem, Pa. R. E. DINGER, M.D. 

We consider Outdoor Life 
man’s magazine in America. 

Bozeman, Mont. MONTANA ARMORY. 


the best sports- 


I received a copy of Outdoor Life from C. 
J. Morgan of Butte, Mont., and I raust say it 
is the finest sportsman’s magazine I have ever 
seen. Inclosed please find $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription. 8S. A. STORY. 

Naples, N. Y. 


Cc. R. A. MONTHLY SHOOT. 


The following scores show the result of the 
monthly December shoot of the Colorado Rifle 


Ass’n which was held on Dec. 1. A 
seen by the scores, the Aspen team \ 
four men and Leadville three. The 
were 200 yards, off-hand, Standard 
target: 
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H. Elliott 
G. L. Vought.... 
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ALAMOSA SHOOT. 


Alamosa gave her second annual clay bird 
tournament Thanksgiving Day, which was 
largely attended, Antonito coming up fifty 
strong on a special train. 

The merchants of Alamosa donated about $75 
in prizes; the Denver Stove and Hardware Co. 
a fine three-piece carving set; J. M. Killin a 
sole leather gun case, and George Tritch a 
sportsman’s flask. 

There were from twenty-five to thirty en- 
tries in every event. E. A. Newton of Alamosa 
won the cup, with Charles Webb of Antonito 
only one bird behind. Score, 42 and 43, out of 50. 
In the ladies’ event there were two entries, 
Mrs. A. L. Bennett and Mrs. Bardsley, the prize 
being a pearl and gold library set. Mrs. Ben- 
nett won by one bird with a score of 11 out of 
15. 

The capital prize event, for a fine banquet 
lamp, had twenty-eight entries. Mrs. Bennett 
won on 15 straight, tying with Menke of Anto- 
nito and beating him in the shoot-off. 

Antonito will give her first tournament 
Christmas, to be followed by a ball and ban- 
quet in the evening. BLUE ROCK, 


The management of the Colorado Springs & 
Cripple Creek District Ry. Co. consummated a 
popular innovation when they opened the steam 
line from Cameron to Victor, via Independence 
and Goldfield, for both freight and passenger 
traffic, on Monday, November 11, 1901, thus com- 
pleting the steam system between Colorado 
Springs and the entire Cripple Creek district. 
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BREAKING CAMP. 











RESULT OF THE TWO-WEEKS’ HUNT. 


CAMP ON LEFT-HAND FAWN CREEK, RIO BLANCO CO., COLO. 


The above photos are characteristic Colorado game hunting scenes. The trip on which they 
were taken was participated in the past fall by Messrs. J. N. Lower, William Perry, Dr. C. P. Kuer- 


stens and Herrmann Rauchfuss, all of Denver. 


They got the limit on deer, as can be seen, but vio- 


lated no letter of the law. They were gone from Oct. 25 to Nov. 3, and camped just beyond the Black 
Sulphur Creek, sixty miles northwest of Rifle, at an elevation of only about 4,000 feet. They reported 
that the deer stayed up a little longer than usual—a condition which seems to have been prevalent 
throughout the entire game region of Colorado the past season on account of the good weather. 


MATTRESSES FOR CAMP USE. 


The Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co., 
whose advertisement appears elsewhere in this 
issue, is a concern with whom every sportsman 
should be acquainted. They intend during the 
coming year to properly introduce themselves 
to the sportsmen of the country. To this end 
they have contracted for advertising space in 
all the leading sporting publications and have 
had an exhibit at the Philadelphia Sportsmen's 
Show. They will undoubtedly be represented at 
the Chicago show and have already contracted 
for large space in the New York show. If 
sportsmen remain ignorant of the ease and 
comfort derived by the use of the pneumatic 
Mattress while camping or at home, it will be 
their loss. . 

This mattress has been used on camping 
trips in Wyoming, Colorado and Montana by 
both the editor and manager of Outdoor Life, 
and we can unhesitatingly pronounce it one of 
the greatest blessings and boons to the Amer- 
ican sportsmen that was ever introduced. With 


careful usage, it can be made to last a life- 
time, as it is made of the very best rubber and 
fabric which money can buy. Look up their 
full-page ad. in this number. 


STEVENS ENLARGEMENT. 


Negotiations were completed on Dec. 4 by 
which the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. of Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass., has leased the No. 3 mill of 
the American Bicycle Company at Chicopee 
Falls, which has been practically idle for more 
than a year. 

The Stevens company has leased this build- 
ing instead of erecting an addition to the river 
plant, as they had proposed to do. The com- 
pany was compelled to increase the facilities of 
its plant for its rapidly expanding business. It 
was deemed best to abandon the construction 
of an addition to the old wooden structure on 
the river, provided the No. 3 mill could be se- 
cured. It will afford all the space that the com- 
pany will need for some years, and will neces- 
sitate the employment of from 100 to 150 more 
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men than at present. 

The Stevens company will begin the instal- 
lation of new machinery into the new plant im- 
mediately. The company has men employed ex- 
clusiyely in the manufacture of new machinery, 
and two machines are turned out nearly every 
week. The rifle barrels will continue to be 
made in the river plant, as before, and the 
newly acquired building will be used almost 
wholly for finishing the rifles. For the delivery 
of the barrels from the old plant to the new, 
it is probable that a cable carrier will be built 
across the river, so that the barrel may be 
transferred with celerity and ease. This is but 
another step on the part of the Stevens com- 
pany in building up one of the largest indus- 
tries of the kind in the world. 


THE ROSS BINOCULARS. 


We are in receipt of the new catalogue of 
Ross, Ltd., the big binocular and telescope 
makers of No. lll New Bond street, London, 
W. It is a revelation to anyone who does not 
comprehend the full importance to which this 
great industry has grown, for the Ross cata- 
logue contains over 100 pages printed on heavy 
enameled paper, and illustrated throughout 
with comprehensive cuts of their line. Some 
idea may be gained of the completeness of 
the catalogue by the fact that there are over 
250 cuts illustrating the various instruments 
manufactured by this corcern, 

We take pleasure in reproducing a fac- 
simile of one of Ross’ newest and best things— 
their new Squat Model Binocular Glass, which 
is equally useful for the field, the sea or the 
theater. This combination, together with the 
fact that it is very compact and neat, will 
commend it to all sportsmen. 

The United States Service Magazine for Oc- 
tober, 1901, published an article in which a com- 
parison of field glasses was made, from which 
we take the liberty of extracting the following: 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of a really first-rate pair of field glasses, 
and the class of instrument that was consid- 
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ered very good twenty years ago is now as 
completely out of date as the Martini rifle and 
black powder. In order to realize the difference 
between the old-fashion style of field glass and 
a pair of the latest pattern, it is only neces- 
sary to carry both and try them alternately 
at the same objects—for example, during 
manceuvres or at field firing. The writer pos- 
sesses a beautiful pair of glasses which were 
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given to him in 1885 just before he started for 
the Suakin expedition in January of that year, 
and their superiority over the glasses carried 
by the majority of officers at that time was 
quite remarkable. These same glasses fully 
satisfied their owner for many months in South 
Africa (1899-1900) until one day, whilst engaged 
in examining the Boer positions about Poplar 
Grove, from the top of Kitchener’s Hill, he, 
out of pure curiosity, compared them with a 
pair of Ross’ 12-diameter prism field glasses, 
the property of a friend who was with him. 
The difference amounted to this: that whereas 
the old glass truly discovered Boers who were 
practically invisible to the naked eye, the 
modern instrument not only did this, but also 
enabled the observer to see exactly what each 
man was doing. Transferring the scene of 
operations to Aldershot, on a recent field day, 
the difference between a pair of Ross’ 10- 
diameter glasses and the old pair already men- 
tioned was this: The old glasses showed a 
group of men standing, sitting, or moving 
about on Eelmoor Hill, whilst the new ones dis- 
closed the identity of a particular officer whose 
presence on the hill testified to his having not 
yet received an order which had been sent to 
him, and whose identification thereon was a 
complete surprise.”’ 


STEVENS-DURYEA AUTOMOBILES. 


We take pleasure in presenting to our read- 
ers this month an illustration and a short de- 
scription of the new Stevens-Duryea automo- 
bile, which will be made by the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass. The in- 
ventor, J. Frank Duryea, is an old and success- 
ful cycle and motor cycle machinist, having 
been known among the trade for a score of 
years as one of the brightest men in this line 
in America. It is therefore a double pleasure 
for us to report the consummation of plans in- 
volving two such valuable and reliable forces as 
the Stevens company and Mr. Duryea. 


The new machine, it is expected, will be 


ready for shipment about March Ist. It will be 
equipped with a five-horse-power double cylin- 


der, horizontal motor, of the four-cycle type. 


The transmission will be by gearing, with three 
speeds and reverse. Intermediate speeds can 
be secured by throttling the lever. The opera- 
tion is so simple that a child can work it from 
the seat with the slightest effort. The body 
bears resemblance to the steam carriage, 


though a little shorter. The chief aim has been 
simplicity without lessening the efficiency. A 
prominent feature is that the machine requires 
no additional water for making a trip. With 
other machines this is a common fault. It is 
also guaranteed that the water will not freeze, 
chemicals being used as a preventive. Steam 
carriages are said to consume a gallon of gaso- 
line in from seven to ten miles of travel, but 
the Duryea machine consumes but one gallon 
in each thirty miles. The success of the new 
carriage is believed to be assured, but the Ste- 
venss company are going moderately at the 
work, that the same thoroughness may accom- 
pany this product as in the others manufactur- 
ed by this concern. 


Members of the National Guard throughout 
the State of California are talking of the won- 
derful achievement of Sergeant W. S. Hudel- 
son of Company M, Riverside, who, during No- 
vember of the past year, at the range of that 
company, in the presence of Lieutenant Thax- 
ter, inspector of rifle practice, broke all known 
State records for marksmanship. At ranges of 
200, 300 and 500 yards he made a perfect score 
of twenty-five each time, thus making his total 
seventy-five, the highest which has ever been 
made in California under the same conditions. 
Mr. Hudelson is a relative of one of Colorado’s 
foremost rifle shooters, J. C. Hudelson of Trini- 
dad. 


. _ 


THE STEVENS-DURYEA AUTOMOBILE. 
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A MOGOLLON TRAGEDY. 


BY “TOM TUTT.” 


E WERE out on the 

spring round-up, and 

a half dozen of us 

had pitched camp 

for a time high up 

in the Gila country, 

on the extreme head- 

waters of that 

stream in southwest- 

ern New Mexico. 

*Leaving our chuck 

== wagon down at the 

Hot Springs, we packed enough supplies up 

Diamond creek to last us while we worked 

the country round. We had arrived and 

gone into camp the night before, and this 

the initial day of our stay, had been one of 

hard riding, hunting for strays and maver- 

icks in the canons and on the mountain sides 
of that wild and rugged region. 

After the evening meal had been dis- 
patched, and while the Mexican cook was 
still clearing up the remnants, each man of 
us disposed himself around the camp-fire in 
such posture as best suited his whim at the 
moment, while old pipes, brown papers, Bull 
Durham and reminiscences were the spirit of 
the hour. 

“Right over thar in them high ridges you 
sees, which the same is the Muckayones,” 
remarked Bill, stopping to puff his pipe while 
he pointed to the north, where in the fast 
fading light could be seen the dark masses 
of a high mountain chain, “is whar one ot 
the tragickest things happens as I ever ox- 
peerences. 

“It was back in ninety and "bout the end 
of the rains thet I pikes into them thar 
ridges jest afore dark one night, a-lookin’ 
for a dry place to camp in. I was workin’ 
with the V-Bar outfit them days, and a good 


outfit it was to work for. Three of us had 
druv a bunch of steers over to Grafton the 
day afore to deliver to a party thar, and I 
was comin’ back alone to the ranch a-leavin’ 
of the boys to foller ‘long later. 

“Tt had been rainin’ some severe all day 
and I nacherally wants to sleep dry, so I 
pints my hoss’ head up a big draw lookin’ 
for a cave or a sheltered layout in the rock 
‘long, the side of the canon. I soon spots 
sich a one high up, and jest in time, ’cause 
it was gittin’ too dark to see much more. So 
I makes for the place. I finally gits thar 
and pickets my bronck on some green grass 
at the top of the bank. This here place I 
steers for is a hole in the rock jest under 
the top of the ridge, and I carries my saddle 
and blankets into this hole. I builds a fire 
in the mouth, makes some coffee and dries 
my clothes. Then I rolls up for a good com- 
fort’ble sleep. 

“T never knows how long I sleeps, ’cept 
I must a-slep’ scme hours. But it seems like 
I jest dozed off when I starts up sudden 
with a onarthly yell a-ringiu’ in my years. I 
was wide awake in a instant, and I listens 
intent. Suceden I hears it again and it’s a 
woman’s voice. It’s jest a shriek at first, 
but theu purty soon I hears her yell for he’p. 

“I quick straps my cartridge belt con- 
tainin’ my sixshooter and knife, and slips 
outside a-listenin’ again for the direction. 
This I gits with another shriek, and ‘long I 
zoes mighty cautious and makin’ of no noise, 
headed up canon a-follerin’ of the ridge 
through the mist and dark. 

“T’d gone ’bout a quarter on top the ridge 
and hadn’t heerd no sound since I takes my 
direction to start, but I knowed I oughter be 
*pout in the place whar them shrieks eema- 
nates from. It was thet dark I couldn’t see 
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nothin’ ’cept what was just clost agin me. 
I didn’t hanker to call out none, not knowin’ 
of what I might be caught up to, and I was 
a-stoppin’ to ponder a little when I hears a 
low wail jest ahead. I moves a few yards 
more and thar I is flat up again a board 
shanty with the rain a-drippin’ off the aidge 
of the roof onto my face. I hears the woman 
moan agin and afore I thinks I says: ‘Who 
you be in thar, and what’s up?’ 

“Wall, she soon tumbles I’m a friend in 
need, and she comes outside and tells me 
of what happens. Seems like she and her 
man they ben livin’ in this here shanty nigh 
on two months, a-takin’ up a water right and 
range, which the same they’re jest beginnin’ 
to stock up with a small bunch of cows. Her 
man he had some trouble with a big cow- 
outfit on the joinin’ range, which this outfit 
had took some of his bunch and branded ’em 
over. But he cuts ’em out thet day on the 
other outfit’s range and gits ’em back to his 
place, whar he puts ’em in a stone corral he 
has built up the canon, intendin’ to brand 
of ’em all proper again at his leesyure. 

“Now it ’pears like the foreman of this 
joinin’ outfit, which his name was Luke 
Brown, he rides up to the shanty door ‘bout 
‘leven o’clock thet night and calls to her 
man to come out, and says as how he wants 
to see him on ‘portant business. Her man, 
which his name was Jim Riley, he goes out 
and is expectin’ trouble when he goes, ’cause 
he takes his shotgun with him. And he’s 
no sooner out the door, is this Jim Riley, 
than Luke Brown pops away at him with his 
sixshooter from whar he’s sittin’ in the 
saddle. 

“Now Riley he jumped sudden to one side 
of the door soon as he come out, ‘cause he 
was lookin’ for jest sich a play. And it bein’ 
dark thet-away Luke Brown puts all six bul- 
lets through the door, the flashes a-blindin’ 
of him as much as they lit up, so’s he never 
seen thet Riley was standin’ off to one side 
a-waitin’ for him to empty his gun. 

“Soon as Luke Brown’s sixt shot rung 
out Riley he jumps at him with his shotgun, 
and Brown he sees him in the flash and 
reelizes what’s happened. Quick as lightnin’ 
Brown drops his sixshooter, grabs his rope 
and flings the loop for Riley’s head as near 
as he can jedge. With his left hand he makes 


a tie of the end of the rope onto the horn of 
his saddle and digs spurs to his bronck. 

“Riley’s shotgun is to his shoulder as the 
loop falls over his head, and he pulls both 
triggers simooltaneous. Which the double 
charge of buckshot ketches Luke Brown in 
the side and he falls acrost his hoss’ with- 
ers. And the hoss is on the stampede in- 
stanter, a-dragin’ of Riley by the lariat which 
the same holds complete and a-makin’ with 
snorts and plunges straight for the aidge of 
the canon, whar at thet place thar’s a clar 
two hundred-foot drop with nothin’ but a 
smooth up-and-down wall of rock to ketch 
onto. 

“The bronck and Brown’s body ketched in 
the stirrups, and Riley a-draggin’ by the 
lariat, bein’ all tangled and hung together 
thet away, and bein’ it’s so dark thet the 
bronck never sees the aidge when he comes 
to it, the animal makes a last plunge on the 
brink and the three goes over the precipice 
complete. And all is still ’cept the one thud 
on the rocks below, and the yells and 
shrieks of Riley’s woman. Which them last 
is what wakes me up and brings me thar. 

“And Riley’s woman no sooner gits 


through tellin’ me of this than she lets out 
a last wild onarthly shriek, and afore I can 


ketch holt of her she jumps past me and 
runs into the dark straight for the aidge of 
the canon whar Riley and Brown and the 
hoss went over. I’m thar, too, in a instant it 
‘most seems, but I’m too late. She’s jumped 
and I hears the thud of her body, which thet 
thud shorely makes the meat crawl on my 
bones. I goes back to the shanty, but can’t 
sleep none, and I chaws terback some fierce 
all night to git the aidge off my narves. 

“Afore daylight comes I goes down and 
piles rocks over them bodies, incloodin’ of 
the hoss all similar. Which it wasn’t his 
fault none thet this here tragedy occurs, 
‘cause he couldn’t see the aidge in the dark. 
Then I gulps down some black coffee I makes 
and saddles up quick to get away from the 
place. 

“As I rides doleful home the sun comes 
up over a ridge and it’s a beautiful clar day. 
Which the birds is a-singin’ and all natoor is 
rejoicin’ jest as if nothin’ had happene? But 
I never gits pulled together again frum the 
effecks of thet night for many a lomg day 
tharafter.” 

El Paso, Tex. 





SPORT AT CATALINA—CAN ITS WATERS BE FISHED OUT? 


BY D. C. BEAMAN, 


WENTY-FIVE miles off the 

coast from the port of San 

Pedro, California,and twice 

that distance from Los 

Angeles, lies the rocky 

island of Santa Catalina, 

unequalled as a fishing 

point by any other on the 

coast of California. In size 

the island is about twenty- 

five miles long by eight 

miles wide. The shores are 

mostly rocky and precip- 

itous, the water within a 

quarter of a mile ranging 

from ten to one hundred 

feet in depth. About one- 

half this area contains im- 

mense beds of kelp and 

other sea weeds, the breeding places of the 

lower orders of submarine life which furnish 

food for the smaller fish, which in turn fur- 
nish food for the larger ones. 

At the town of Avalon, at Avalon Bay, on 
the eastern side, the only inhabited portion 
of the island, there are fairly good hotels 
and a multitude of boats and boatmen. It 


is a quiet, restful place, where one’s enjoy- 
ment is not disturbed by the rattle of street 
cars and wagons. There are but two streets 
and one wagon in the town, and the negiigee 
shirt has not yet been crowded out by the 
throat-cutting collar and the hammerless 
coat. 

The fishing season is from May to Ucto- 
ber, and during the best of the season twenty 
to thirty boats, each with two to five tourist 
fishermen, are on the fishing grounds almost 
every, day. 

The furious ruch of a 200-pound tuna and 
the hours of labor usually required to bring 
it to gaff; how fishermen have been tired 
out and compelled to hand the rod to the 
boatmen to finish the job, is a story which 
has been told and retold. One or two tuna 
a week will satisfy most fishermen, and the 
hardship deters many from trying for them. 

The real enjoyable fishing is for the yel- 
lowtail, albacore, bonita, barracuda and rock 
bass, rated in the order named as to size 
and gameness. Their maximum weight in 
pounds runs about as follows: Yellowtail 40, 
albacore 35, bonita 20, barracuda 10, rock 
bass 5. 

















ONE APIECE. 


(Reading from left to right, the ladies are™Mrs. 
D. C. Beaman and Mrs. L. S. Newell.—ED,] 


Other fish, namely, the great black sea 
bass, 400 pounds, and white sea bass, 60 
pounds, maximum weight, with some other 
kinds, are also found, but are not in such 
favor or so numerous as those just men- 
tioned. 

The regulation tackle prescribed by the 
Catalina Tuna Club for all fish, is, a rod at 
least 6 feet 9 inches long, with’ a weight of 
not over 16 ounces from reel seat to tip, 
in size about 1%4 inches at the butt and 
¥% inch at the tip; a Cuttyhunk or other line 
not exceeding 24 thread, 600 to 900 feet long, 
capable o: sustaining a dead weight of not 
more than 48 pounds, and a heavy reel 4% 
inches in diameter. 

There is no compulsion as to this, but if 
other tackle is used the user is not eligible 
to a record, or to compete for the prizes 
offered yearly .y the club for the largest 
fish. Most fishermen comply and the plebian 
quarter-inch hand line used at other points 
along the coast is seldom seen at Catalina. 

Owing to the sea swell and other condi- 
tions, the fishing is principally on the east- 
ern side and southern end of tae island, the 
favored grounds being within a half mile of 
the shore. The tuna and aibacore are also 
found further out in the channel. 

In these fishing grounds the abundant 
submarine grow:hs attract the smaller fish, 
and these in turn attract the larger ones, 
especially the yellowtail, bonita ‘and barra- 
cuda, from the deeper waters. 
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The tuna, sea bass and albacore are not 
taken in great numbers compared with the 
others mentioned, and the great labor re- 
quired to land the tuna and sea bass renders 
them less attractive for the daily sport of the 
average tourist. 

The superb fighting qualities of the yel- 
lowtail make them the favorite among the 
medium sized fis, and they will easily aver- 
age twenty pounds in weight. 

Until the strike comes, the fishing is 
easy, indeed luxurious, compared with trout 
fishing in mountain streams. Usually two 
persons sit in the rear of a sixteen-foot gaso- 
line launch trolling 150 feet of line, the hook 
baited with a fresh sardine, while the boat- 
man, who is or ought to be, an experienced 
fisherman, runs the boat in an irregular 
course over the fishing grounds. 

With a boat going four miles an hour one 
way, the strike of a thirty-pound yellowtail 
going ten miles the other way, is similar to 
a stroke of lightning, and before you know 
it 100 feet of line has gone off the whizzing 
reel, and if you have not borne hard on the 
leather thumb brake, the reel has overrun, 
the line is in a tangle, the next instant 
broken and the fish gone. 

If, however, you have been careful to 
bear hard on the brake, the line, if dry, as 
it should be, is smoking and the brake is 
getting hot under your thumb. By this time 
the boat has stopped, the fish takes a turn 
and comes quartering back, and you have 




















AN AFTERNOON CATCH.—3 YELLOWTAILS, 2 BO- 
NITAS, 1 BARRACUDA AND 9 BASS, 


[Reading from left to right, the above gentle- 
men are L.S, Newell and D. C. Beaman.—ED.] 
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done well if you have been able to take up 
the slack of the line and keep it taut. ‘The 
boat in the meantime is sent full speed ahead 
and away from the shore, for if near a kelp 
bed the next move of the fish is likely to be 
into the kelp. If he gets there, the chances 
are that he and part of the line are lost. If, 
however, he has made for the deep water, 
the sport has begun. You cannot hold him, 
but can only bear down on the brake and 
make it hard traveling for him until he 
changes his course again. 

If he should, however, keep up his rush 
until the line is nearly out, the boat must be 
sent towards him. The line is not strong 
enough to tow the boat, but it can be made 
to help it along by using great care not to 
put too great stress on it. 

At the end of each rush the fish will 
generally allow you to draw him in some 
and recover line, until he gets tired enough 
to let you bring him within fifty feet of the 
boat, and if he is your first one you will 
think you have him, but just then he will 
“sound” and if you are not careful will draw 
the rod down over the gunwale and break it. 
Down he will go, perhaps 200 feet, and there 
he will sulk. Then you “pump” him, by 
raising the rod to the perpendicular and then 
with a quick motion dropping the tip to the 
water as you reel in the slack, continuing 
this until he is within fifty feet of the sur- 
face and almost under the boat. He is then 
in sight, and as he darts around in the clear 
water, the reflection of the light flashing 
from his sides shows a dozen silver plated 
fish on as many hooks. As you get him 
near the surface he may “sound” again, but 
finally he comes in reach of the boatman’s 
gaff hook and is landed in the boat. 

The two ladies in the picture on their 
first trip caught the two fish shown. The 
larger weighed twenty-seven pounds and was 
the largest yellowtail caught in the season 
of 1901 up to that time. When he sounded 
he broke the rod over the gunwale, but was 
well tired out and was shortly landed. The 
other weighed twenty-one pounds and al- 
though finally landed, his captor during the 
fight got her forefinger between the crank 
and end of the reel and her fingernail was 
torn off, which gives some idea of the motive 
power used in the first rush of a yellowtail. 
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Her handkerchief on the injured finger 
shows in the picture. 

A good sized yellowtail will keep a fairly 
good fisherman busy for ten or twenty min- 
utes, and one will be about as tired as the 
other when the scrap is over. 

If one wearies of fishing he can hunt 
goats. Years ago, no one seems to know how 
many, the Spaniards transported goats to the 
island. They now number thousands and 
have become wild as the deer in Colorado. 
They are white, dun, black, brown and 
mixed, the males having horns of the most 
graceful curve. A ride of ten miles from 
Avalon into the rugged uninhabited portion 
of the island will bring one to their range, 
and if he is a good shot will probably get a 
good head in a day’s hunt. 

Or, if he is fond of sailing, he can do as 
four of us did in May last, charter a large 
launch and cruise to San Clementi Island, 
twenty miles further out, where there is also 
good fishing and wild goats whose horns 
have an entirely different curve from those 
on Catalina. 

There are at present, I believe, no laws 
governing sea fishing in California, either as 
to season or the number of fish that may be 
taken. 

An important question to all interested in 
the fishing at Catalina is, can it continue as 
at present without depleting the fish supply 
to a point where it will no longer be ‘suffi- 
cient to attract the thousands of tourists who 
now go there mainly on account of the 
fishing. 

Excluding the tuna, sea bass and alba- 
core, it is not uncommon to see brought into 
Avalon during the season, 500 pounds of fish 
in one day. These are all edible and go at 
once into the markets of California and else- 
where. They are not directly sold by those 
who catch them,.but are turned over, re- 
gardless of quantity, to men who do market 
them. These men, in return for them,catch 
with seines the small fish used for bait and 
supply without charge to all the boatmen 
every day, such quantities as they may de- 
sire for use by the fishing parties which they 
take out. 

Occasionally the fish market is over- 
stocked, when boat loads of fish are taken 
out and dumped into the channel, or, if not 
too many, are thrown into the bay along the 
shore, where sea lions and thousands of 
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gulls are waiting to feed on them. The offal 
of the fish saved are thus disposed of every 
evening, and these sea lions and gulls come 
for their food as regularly as do the farmers’ 
pigs and chickens. 

In a recent magazine article, the question 
“Can the Sea Be Fished Out?” was discussed, 
and although widely different views were 
shown to exist, the weight of authority was 
said to support the negative of the proposi- 
tion—that it never can be. 

This conclusion rested largely on the 
assertion that in many of the remote and 
deep seas where it was not before supposed 
they could exist, myriads of young fish have 
been discovered. 

But this conclusion does not necessarily 
affect the supply at all points. If we con- 
cede that these remote seas are breeding 
and rearing grounds of fish, it still remains 
an accepted fact that many of the coast fish 
are also bred and reared nearer home. 

The fish of the remoter regions, if they 
now come to these island waters, may not 
continue to do so; at least, there is no reason 
to suppose that they will in the future con- 
tinue to come in any greater quantities than 
in the past, or that the production of coast 
bred fish will so increase that the depletion 
will be counteracted thereby. 

On the contrary, it is quite reasonable to 
assume that those from remote regions, if 
conditions remain the same, will come in no 
greater numbers than before, and that the 
home production cannot increase so iong as 
the number taken is constantly increasing. 
Game and fish universally go where food is 
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found and they are least disturbed, and so 
far as observation goes the same ones with 
their increase, if any, are, conditions being 
unchanged, likely to return from year to 
year, but the assumption that a continually 
increasing return will take place to any point 
sufficient to supply great depletion, without 
change in conditions to cause it, seems to 
have no foundation to rest on. Indeed, if 
such is the cese, then some other point 
necessarily has a less returning supply, un- 
less it is established beyond question that 
the aggregate is constantly increasing, and 
this has not been done. 

It is conceded by all the professional 
fishermen at Catalina that the supply there 
has materially decreased in the last ten 
years, and that the great draft on it has 
been within the last three or four years. 

They are not agreed as to whether the 
fish there migrate a long distance south in 
winter, or simply retire a mile or two into 
the deeper water. Nor is it material which 


they do, for, as already stated, there is no 
reason to suppose that in future years any 


greater number will return to the island 
waters than formerly, unless conditions af- 
fecting the return are becoming more favor- 
able. 

This not only applies to the large fish, but 
to the small ones upon which the large ones 
feed, and which are also used for bait. 

That conditions are becoming less favor- 
able seems apparent. Almost every day dur- 
ing the fishing season the bait catchers 
seine out of the island waters 200 or 300 
pounds of small fish for bait. In addition to 
this a large vessel connected with a cannery 
on the mainland, comes about every other 
day into the island waters and is loaded 
down with sardines. I have seen it from a 
single school, at one haul of the seine, take 
sufficient to fill all the baskets that could 
stand on its deck. Without actually count- 
ing them, there seemed to be 100 baskets 
holding about four bushels each. These sar- 
dines are the favorite food of all the fish 
mentioned, save the tuna; which prefers the 
flying fish. 

This vessel does not haul its seine to the 
shore, but in the open water of the island 
bays and along side the vessel, and in doing 
so many of the sardines are spilled into the 
water, and being very tender are injured or 
dazed, and in a few minutes the large fish 
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come in from the channel on the back track 
of the escaping sardines, devouring as they 
come, and keep the water around the vessel 
in violent commotion as they continue to 
feed on them. At the same time the fishing 
launches gather around and catch the large 
fish in such numbers that their lines often 
become entangled, provoking the most vigor 
ous language on account of the time lost in 
the midst of the harvest. The number of 
small fish taken by this vessel in a season 
must be counted by the millions. 

The actual conditions then are not only 
the depletion of the small fish, the main at- 
traction for the large ones, but the lessening 
of the large fish from the enormofts catch. 

In addition, the running of so many 
launches and the playing and landing of so 
many large fish daily, cause a commotion 
certain to alarm them and render them less 
likely to return or remain 
where it occurs. 

Thus the conditions seem to be altogether 
unfavorable to a continuance of the present 
supply, unless conditions which affect the 
distribution of all other game and fish do 
not apply there. 


in the waters 


It is not likely that the island waters will 
ever be “fished out,” but it is likely that 
within a very few years, unless some re- 














A CATALINA ISLAND GOAT—A GRACEFUL CURVE 
OF HORN. 


strictions are imposed, the fishing will so 
deteriorate as to turn the tide of visitors 
away from Catalina Island. 


Denver, Colorado, December 11, 1901. 














FISHING ON JACKSON’S LAKE, WYO. 


Grand Teton (the Highest Peak in Wyoming) in Distar ce. 





A NATURAL WONDER. 


BY W. C. BACHELER. 


EREWITH Kodak photo of the 
Lower or Great Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone, taken on a light cloudy 
day in August, 1900, by the 
writer. Beyond doubt these falls 
are the most picturesque in the world, be- 
ing over 300 feet high and composed of the 
combined beautiful, sparkling, clear cold 
waters of the Yellowstone River, which has 
its source in the bottomless lake of the same 
name some twenty miles above. About one 
mile above these falls are the Upper Falls 
of the Yellowstone, which are about 140 
feet in height. Down the river from the 
Lower Falls is properly the Grand Canon of 
the Yellowstone. From Artist’s Point, about 
one mile below these falls, the renowned 
artist Thomas Moran sat, day by day, beside 
the little pine trees on the notable point, and 
painted the world-famed picture of the canon 
and falls which was later sold to the United 
States government for $70,000. 

The writer, with twelve others, was pilot- 
‘ed by a guide from a point some two miles 
above these falls, and above what is known 
as the “dead line” and recognized by a 
strong rope stretched across the river above 
the Upper Falls, down the south side of the 
river and thence over a precipice some 700 
feet high, to the bottom of these falls and 
back to the top, from which point we visited 
the said Artist’s Point. The journey be- 
neath the falls was one long to. be remem- 
bered. At the beginning of the descent one 
was almost overcome with dizziness as the 
eyes beheld the awful grandeur of the great 
height and also the raging torrent so many 
hundred feet below. The reader will notice 
the persons of our party on the banks of the 
river as they appeared just after we had 
reached the bottom. They are earnestly en- 
gaged in picking up pebbles and gazing in 
awe-stricken admiration upon the great roar- 
ing torrent of water as it is constantly mak- 
ing its 350-foot plunge over the grandest 
precipice in the world. While the water of 
the river is icy cold, strange to say, one can 
put their hand in the sand on the bank and 
find it very warm, while under an upturned 
rock it is really hot. Underneath these falls 
the spray leaps to a height of about 100 feet 


and so envelopes the high sides of the canon 
that the visitor thinks there is a continuous 
spring flowing from every foot of the same. 
An interesting feature of nature to be wit- 
nessed here at most any time, is that of the 
majestic eagle suddenly closing his wings 
from the great height, and plunging into the 
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LOWER FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


(Picture taken from river bed after a trip down 
the precipice, guided hy Richardson.) 


river and then soaring away with a wiggling, 
fine trout in his claws. 


At Artist’s Point, as mentioned before, 
one can see the little three-legged stool used 
by the painter Moran, and also look with cu- 
riosity upon the little pine trees now cov- 
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ered with patches of different colored paint, 
showing where he wiped his brushes during 
his d. ‘ly labors. The formation of the sides 
of the canon is composed of all varieties of 
sand and rock and resembles all colors of 
the rainbow, and, taken all in all, it is one 


of the grandest scenes that human eye ever 
beheld. 


Butte, Montana. 


{[Mr. Bacheler was fortunate in getting 
one of the grandest pictures of the falls we 
have ever seen. Very few photos are ever 
taken from the point at which Mr. Bacheler 
stood, owing to the difficulty of making the 
descent, which is hardly possible from the 
north side. To view the Great Falls of the 
Yellowstone, even from the rough platform 
above them, is to become transfixed with 
mute admiration of one of the grandest 
sights we ever beheld.—Ed.] 


HUNTING THE WHITETAIL. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


HE BEST way to kill a white-tail is 
to still hunt carefully through their 
haunts at dusk, when the deer leave 
the deep recesses in which their day 

beds lie, and come out to feed in the more 
open parts. For this kind of hunting no 
dress is so good as a buckskin suit and moc- 
casins. The moccasins enable one to tread 
softly and noiselessly, while the buckskin 
suit is of a’ most inconspicuous color and 
makes less rustling than any other material 
when passing among projected twigs. Care 
must be taken to always hunt up wind, and 
to advance without any sudden motions, 
walking close in to the edges of the thickets 
and keeping a sharp lookout, as it is of the 
first importance to see the game before the 
game sees you. The feeding grounds of the 
deer may vary. If they are on a bottom 
studded with dense copses, they move out 
on the open between them; if they are ina 
dense wood, they feed along its edges; but, 
by preference, they keep in the little glades 
and among the bushes underneath the trees. 
Wherever they may be found,.they are rarely 
far from thick cover, and are always on the 
alert, lifting up their heads every few bites 
they take to see if any danger threatens 
them. But, unlike the antelope, they seem 
to rely for safety even more upon escaping 
observation than upon discovering danger 
while it is still far off, and so are usually in 
sheltered places where they cannot be seen 
at any distance. Hence, shots at them are 
generally obtained, if obtained at all, at very 
much closer range than at any other kind of 
game; the average distance would be nearer 
fifty than a hundred yards. On the other 
hand, more of the shots obtained are running 
ones than is the case with the same number 
taken at antelope or black-tail. 


If the deer is standing just out of a fair- 
sized wood, it can often be obtained by 
creeping up along the edge; if seen among 
the large trees, it is even more easily still- 
hunted, as a tree-trunk can be readily kept 
in line with the quarry, and thus prevent its 
suspecting any approach. But only a few 
white-tail are killed by regular and careful 
stalking; in much the greater number of in- 
stances the hunter simply beats patiently 
and noiselessly from the leeward, carefully 
through the clumps of trees and bushes, al- 
ways prepared to see his game, and with his 
rifle at the ready. Sooner or later, as he 
steals round a corner, he sees either the mo- 
tionles form of a deer, not a great distance 
off, regarding him intently for a moment be- 
fore taking flight, or else he hears a sudden 
crash, and catches a glimpse of. the animal 
as it lopes into the bushes. In either case, 
he must shoot quick, but the shot-is a close 
one. ; 
If he is heard or seen a long way off, 
the deer is very apt, instead of running away 
at full speed, to skulk off quietly through the 
bushes. But when suddenly startled, the 
white-tail makes off at a great rate, at a 
rolling gallop, the long, broad tail, pure 
white, held up in the air. In the dark or in 
thick woods, often all that can be seen is 
the flash of white from the tail. The head is 
carried low and well forward in running, a 
buck, when passing swiftly through thick un- 
derbrush, tisually throwing his horns back 
almost on his shoulders, with his nose held 
straight in front. White-tail venison is, in 
season, most delicious eating, only inferior 
to the mutton of the mountain sheep.—From 
“Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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HUNTING CATS IN TEXAS. 


BY L. L. GOODRICH. 


N JANUARY, 1900, 
we concluded to 
have a cat hunt, so 
we set out for a 
point on the San 
Miguel about sev- 
enty miles from 
home. My hound- 
running partner, 
Bill H., my son Lu, 
two friends and 

myself completed the personnel of the party. 

Now, Bill is a hound man right from the 
blowing of a horn to the skinning of the ani- 
mal. We had ten hounds of our own and 
one belonging to our friend, who wanted to 
take him along to see how he would do in 
the bunch. I had my dog wagon, as we 
always haul our dogs on ‘our hunting trips, 
and our two friends took a farm wagon 
drawn by two large mules, in which to haul 
our camp equipage. Bill and Lu rode on 
horseback. 

We went oy Amphion, and on the second 
night out camped at the farm of Mr. John 
Desmuke, a friend of ours. After supper he 
and his son came out and sat with us around 
the fire and smoked. He also imparted the 
information, in fairly strong language, that 
for some time he had been troubled by 
nocturnal visits of an animal, either a ’coon 
or a cat, that frequently carried off poultry 
of different classes and kinds. We bade him 
to sleep in peace and assured him that in 
case the morning was favorable (and there 
was every prospect that it would be) he 
would haye cause to rejoice, as we would 
give the varmint our undivided attention, 
and furthermore that as hunting was what 
we sought, we would stay as long as the 
stock held out. We set the alarm clock so 
as to be up and ready at coming day. He 
and son were also to be up prepared to go 
with us. His son, by the way, was a young 
man who was born without arms; but that 
did not prevent him from being in the lead 
when we were following the dogs. 

After midnight a nice little shower of 


rain fell, assuring us a prime morning for 
trailing. About 4 o’clock I heard a chicken 
squall out by the corn crib, while the dogs 
set up an eleven-power barking. I jumped 
up and stuck my head out of the tent and 
hollered “Scat!” to what. purpose I never 
knew. I discovered that it was frightfully 
dark, so promising the chicken-thief our best 
efforts later, we lay down again. 

Dim daylight found us ready to do busi- 
ness.* Lu had the magazine of his 22 Win- 
chester well filled, so we dropped the collars 
off the dogs and sought the corn crib. Bvery 
dog, without regard to age, color, sex or 
previous condition of servitude, opened up, 
and after a little maneuvering took the trail, 
going off in a bunch. It kept us moving 
lively to keep up within what we considered 
a reasonable distance. In about twenty 
minutes we knew that we had a cat jumped 
and running. The ground was damp and 
fresh, while the bushes were still wet, so 
we were not surprised when after running 
about half a mile we heard them treed. We 
were soon there. The cat had taken to a 
tall, dead stump. As we approached she 
stood looking at us, then turned and sprang 
to the ground. The point where she landed 
was indicated by a bunch of dogs and some 
noise. We hung the cat up and took the 
dogs to where they had jumped her, and in 
a few minutes they were in full cry on the 
trail of another one. After following the 
trail nearly a mile, they started her from off 
a rocky ridge, and she circled around in the 
direction of where the other one was killed. 
After a half hour the pace got too hot and 
she had to tree. The dogs notified us of the 
state of affairs, and again we gathered at 
the seat of war. We found her in a good- 
sized mesquite tree and Lu gave her a 22- 
calibre bullet below the butt of the ear. She 
fell out and was received by the dogs, who 
handled the body very roughly. 

We had killed two females, and felt sure 
that there was still an old tom somewhere 
in the neighborhood, so after resting a few 
minutes we again started the dogs, circling 
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PHOTO BY LU GOODRICH 


around in the direction where we had started 
the others. We continued on until we got 
back to the house, bringing our dead cats 
with us. Mr. b. had told us that there was 
2 large patch of white brush about one-half 
a mile in another direction. We started for 
that and the dogs were soon at work, and it 
was not long before it was plain that another 
chase would be had. They worked the trail 
through the big thicket in every direction 
for a full half hour. Then they left the white 
thicket and took down through a bottom and 
jumped him out of a patch of black brush 
and cactus. He dodged around and struck 
for the white brush thicket through which 
he dodged them for some time. He then 
led them a merry chase for about two miles, 
when they forced him to take a tree. I was 
the last to get there, but the boys waited 
for me. He was in a mott of hackberry trees 
with plenty of undergrowth through which 
the dogs were scattered. As we came near 
he jumped from the tree to another, and 
then to the ground. He met old Trailer in 
the path and jumped clear over him. The 
old dog grabbed at him in the ajr, but missed 
a hold and fell over backwards. When he 


THE DOGS AND DOG WAGON—L, L. GOODRICH TO LEFT, 


was getting up some of the other dogs 
jumped over him in a very undignified man- 
ner, but it was no time for formalities. 
Everything was running and everything was 
outrunning me, and I was not standing still 
by any means. The cat could not stay on the 
earth for more than 250 yards when it treed 
again, this time in a hackberry standing near 
the bank of a small creek, with several deep 
washouts near by. I hollered to Lu to shoot 
it, but before he got a good position it 
jumped down near the dogs. They grabbed 
the cat, which was a big one, and at the same 
time the cat grabbed the dog belonging to 
our friend. I rushed in to kick it loose from 
the howling dog. They were right at the 
head of a deep washout and my active move- 
ments and foot work caused the dogs to 
let loose and jump back, and what was my 
horror to see the whole pack of dogs, except 
the one the cat had hold of, tumble over into 
the washout. It was so deep they could not 
get out except by going down to where it 
emptied into the creek. This they did not do, 
but kept tryin gto get up the bank. 

The cat let the dog go and took a look 
at me. He had been handled pretty roughly 
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by the dogs and his hair seemed turned the 
wrong way. He seemed to me ta be as big 
as an ox. I was very anxious to run, but 
with washouts and thick brush, I could dis- 
cover no country open enough to run in as 
fast as I wanted to, except that portion 
directly on the other side of the cat, the 
way I came in. I expected Lu would shoot, 
but he afterward said that he was afraid he 
might hit me. I must have looked tough to 
the cat, but the boys said if I did, the cat’s 
sight was affected. But, be that as it may, 
the cat turned tail and seeing the washout 
wabbled toward it and jumped right in 
among the dogs, where they finished him. 

I have been at a good many cat fights, 
but [ never have seen a crowd of fellows 
laugh as much as them boys did during the 
last end of that cat fight. I got suspicious 
that they were laughing at me, but they 
freely said that the position I had occupied 


- 


was no laughing matter, and I knew they 
were right. 

* We went back to camp to hitch up, intend- 
ing to stop on our return home. The weather 
had cleared up and Lu got his camera to 
take our picture. We hung the cats in a 
tree and tied the dogs, but found that four 
of them had not yet come in. However, we 
got a picture of the three cats and seven of 
the dogs. Our friend, young Desmuke, was 
with us in the group. He was happy, voted 
the morning’s sport-a success, and stated 
that he was always ready for more of the 
same kind. 

Several of the party regretted that we did 
not have a picture of the last fight. A 
moment after the cat turned the dog loose I 
don’t think it would uave been much of a 
picture—just me and tue cat. But them 
fellows did seem to want it. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
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SCENE IN CAMP. 

















OUTDOOR LIFE 


BY FRANK E. PAGE. 


In the quiet of my chamber, 

At the close of summer day, 
Upon fancy’s airy pinions 

I am soaring far away. 
Where the mellow vernal! twilight 

Lowers o’er the flower’d fields, 
And the fragrant breatn of roses 

Through the meadow softly steals. 
Close beside the purling river 

Where the slender blades of grass, 
And the graceful weeping willows 

Kiss the ripples as they pass. 
Where the speckled beauties frolic 

Till the stars of heaven peep, 
And a tonic from the breezes 

Makes the spirits gayly leap, 
Where the eddies whirl and tumble, 

And the pebbles gleam as gems. 
And the pansies nod and flutter 

On their gentle-swaying stems; 
Where the sun creeps through the branches 

Of the blossom-scented trees, 
And a quietude is reigning, 

Save the rustle of the leaves; 
And the ripple of the river, 

Gliding o’er its pebbly bed, 
And the music of the songbird 

Floating down from overhead; 
Where the singing of the cricket 

Lulls the drowsy soul to sleep, 
And the misty webs of dreamland 

O’er the senses softly creep; 
Where the sky is azure tinted, 

And the clouds like phantoms seem, 
As they mirror in the waters 

Of the lazy, winding stream; 
Where the turtle-dove is cooing 

To its mate in yonder pine, 
And the piping of the pheasant 

Echoes through the brush and vine; 
Where the watercresses nestle, 

Just beyond the rippling rill, 
And the sweetly-scented zephyrs 

Waft from daisy-mottled hill; 
Where the meadow-lark is chirping, 

And the eagle circles high; 
Where the heart can tie to nature, 

And the spirits never sigh; 
Where the honeysuckles cluster, 

And the creeping ivies twine, 
And the warble of the robin 

Makes a melody divine; 
Where the slowly drifting shadows, 

Like a great flotilla sail, 
And cast a weird reflection 

O’er the clover-dotted vale; 
Where the cares of life rill lightly 

As the current of the stream, 
Which in fancy has been flowing 

In the channel of my dream. 
For the city-hampered spirit, 

That is weary in the strife; 
There is a balm of Gilead 

In OUTDOOR LIFE. 





INDIAN WOMAN AS A LION KILLER. 


BY J. MAYNE BALTIMORE. 


MONG the Indians 

on the Colville 

Reservation is a 

custom, of a leg- 

endary nature, 

that, before a 

redman is entitled 

to the appellation 

of “Skucoom 

Brave,” or “Big 

Medicine Man,” he 

must have killed 

either a_ grizzly 

bear or a mountain lion. These fierce ani- 

mals are generally regarded as the most 

formidable. To have. killed both entitles 
the hunter to a greater measure of fame. 

A few days ago an Indian woman won 
great and life-long distinction among all the 
red men and women in these regions. Even 
the white hunters consider this Colville 
squaw a genuine western heroine. She 
slew, unaided, a monster mountain lion. 

This woman is the widow of a former 
subordinate Indian chief generally known as 
“Chief Louie.” She lives on her ranch, 
located in the south half of the reservation, 
a few miles back from the Columbia river. 
The region is mountainous, and there are 
heavy forests. The woman is the owner of 
a number of horses and cattle. 

Several days ago a fine young horse was 
missed. Supposing the animal had strayed 
away, the Indian woman mounted a horse 
and, accompanied by a younger sister, rode 
out to look for her colt. They headed directly 
for a high, timbered mountain, along a nar- 
row, winding trail. 

A few moments after leaving the house 
the women crossed a little creek. In the 
soft mud were discovered the fresh tracks of 
a very large lion. Though skillful in the use 
of firearms and the owner of a splendid rifle 
of large calibre, the older woman was un- 
armed. She looked at the big tracks, paused 
a moment, and then rode silently forward, 
followed by the girl. 


Less than 100 yards beyond the trail led 
past a thick clump of brush. Just on the 
other side the two came suddenly in view 
of a monster cougar. He was leisurely 
feasting upon the fresh carcass of the miss- 
ing horse, having evidently killed the animal. 
The sight of the big skulker gave the two 
horses a fright, and the riders were almost 
thrown off. 

However, the heroic widow didn’t stand 
on ceremony. Leaping lightly from her 
horse she handed the halter rope to her 
sister. Then picking up a stout club she 
boldly advanced toward the lion. Meantime 
the latter had gone on lunching, and had 
scarcely deigned to notice the intruders fur- 
ther than to ruffle his tawny hair and to 
growl. 

Seeing the woman resolutely advancing 
the lion ceased eating and uttered a savage 
growl, showing his dangerous teeth. How- 
ever, the squaw brandished the club and 
began to shout. The girl also joined in the 
chorus. 

Finally the animal quit eating and beat 
a very reluctant retreat, followed by the 
women. At length the yelling and club flour- 
ishing made him climb a large pine tree. 
He nimbly went up about seventy feet and 
took refuge on a branch. From his lofty 
perch the lion glared down and growled sav- 
agely. 

Commanding the girl to stand guard at 
the foot of the tree, and under no circum- 
stances to allow the animal to descend, the 
Indian woman sprang on her snorting horse. 

She headed for her house and laid on the 
quirt without remorse. At a furious pace 
she rode back. Reaching the house, she 
snatched up the riffle and a few cartridges, 
then leaped onto the horse and lashed him 
to the top of his speed. 

She did not arrive any too soon; for the 
lion was growing very restless, glaring down 
and snarling. He did not relish the inter- 
ruption to his meal. 


So great was the widow’s desire to kil} 
(3) 
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the savage marauder that she did not even 
wait to dismount, but fired from the back 
of her panting horse. Her skill with the 
rifle stood her well in hand this time, for 
she sent a big ball clear through the animal’s 
ugly head. His brain was shattered and he 


tip he measured over eight and one-half 
feet and weighed nearly 250 pounds. 

Chief Louie’s widow is now regarded by 
all the tribe as a “Big Medicine Squaw.” 

It is the first mountain lion ever killed 
by a woman on the reservation—or, for that 


came down with a resounding thump. He 
strugglingly gave up the ghost, but not 
until he had chewed up the brush and earth 
at a great rate. 

The animal was skinned and the hide 
proudly preserved as a trophy. From tip to 


matter, in the state. The Indian woman, 
however, took great chances. Had her aim 
been less accurate both she and the girl 
might have been torn in pieces. When only 
wounded these western cougars are very 
dangerous. 


HAVE YOU HEARD THE WEST A-CALLING? 
Jr walA ot 


BY MINNIE J. REYNOLDS. 


Mid the flinty streets that wander down that island to the sea, 

I have heard a voice low calling thro’ the rush and roar to me; 

Heard a murmur, soft, insistent, fill my soul with wild unrest, 

“Come you back,” it whispered softly. “Come you back unto the West. 


Come you back unto the West, 

Where the peaks in beauty rest 

On the sunlit blue that stretches o’er the continent’s broad crest; 

Where the hand clasps warm and true, 

Where kind hearts still beat for you, 

Come you back, you homesick wanderer, come you back unto the West.” 


Have you heard the West a-calling, neath a grey and humid sky? 
Have you heard the West a-calling, as an alien crowd went by? 
Glimpsed its sweet and sunlit spaces mid the evil-smelling street— 
Where the people swarm and sicken and die @@ amid the heat? 


Have you heard it in your dreams, 

When your homesick spirit seems 

To bridge the heartless distance, flying on the morning beams? 

If you’ve heard the West a-calling, calling thus its children home, 
You shall hear its voice forever, wheresoe’re your foot may roam. 


Have you heard the West a-calling, calling softly mid its pines, 

Heard the song that haunts its canons when the sun of summer shines? 
When the mountains sing their happiness, and bid the hills rejoice— 

If you’ve heard the West a-calling, you shall ne’er forget its voice. 


You will ne’er forget the West, 
Wheresoe’re your head may rest, 
Wheresoe’re your foot may wander, whatsoe’re your heart finds best; 
For it binds its sons and daughters with a spell that’s sweet and strange—; 
They will hear the West a-calling till they pass beyond the range. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(4) 





A DAM 


BY W.H. 


N DAYS now misty 
with the haze of 
years, days hallowed 
by the companion- 
ships of friends, most 
of whom sleep the 
long sleep whose 
dreamless tranquility 
will soon enwrap me, 

days whose memories are sweetened and 

rendered holy by the association they 
brought me with the quietest, best of fathers 

—in those days as I review them occurred 

many events which I can only recall with 

that sweet sadness which glows beneath a 

rainbow, the product of sunshine shot 

through tears. 

Suffer me to relate one. It may provoke 
a smile in happy natures, and, if so, an old 
man gathers all the guerdon the years have 
left him, the enjoyment of spinning a yarn 
for young hearts to laugh at. 

Near my home in Ohio flowed the spark- 
ling Talondega, in whose liquid depths 
lurked sundry finny citizens which my father 
and I used, on leisure days, to beguile with 
“hook and line, bob and sinker.” Mostly we 
were content with sunfish—goggle eyes—and 
bull pont—mud cats—we called them, or in 
local parlance, “Dad Weidners,” though now 
and then we managed to catch a bass. 

Here and there along the seam was a 
dam erected to turn the water over the 
wheel of a mill, which, from its perch on the 
bank, clattered cheerily as it ground grists: 
of wheat, corn, or buckwheat for the neigh- 
boring farmers. Alas! The dams have 
long since been washed seaward, and the 
last faint clash of the mills died on the sad- 
dened air years ago. Grists are ground 
no longer. The trusts have absorbed the 
grinding and the old mills, disused and ten- 
antless, neglected and forsaken, dismantled 
and decayed, one by one were torn down, 
and their old timbers devoted to other uses; 
the foundations have been carted off, the 
pits filled up, till not a vestige remains in 
all that country, along the creekside, of a 
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business that once filled the region with 
humble plenty and simple content. 

One of those mills, near my home, was 
provided with a dam which was a favorite 
resort with my father and me. Not so much 
for what we caught as for the quiet retreat 
it furnished from the busy world. 

It was built like a house roof, or an in- 
verted “V”’—thus /|. The framework of 
heavy timbers was covered with heavy oak 
planks, and beyond the down-stream eave 
extended an apron of heavy slabs, extending 
fifteen or sixteen feet beyond the edge of the 
dam. This received the wash from the upper 
pond ig freshets, carying the flood far 
enough down stream to prevent undermining 
the timbers of the structure. The whole, 
from base to comb, must have been twelve 
or fifteen feet high. 

On one of our expeditions we fished a 
while in the morning at this point, then 
wandered off down stream and finally fished 
our way back to the dam about “an hour by 
sun.” It was dog-day time and the water 
was low. Only a little trickling stream here 
and there flowed over the summit and slid 
sluggishly down the slope toward the apron, 
through a track green and slippery with 
slime. 

Portions of the apron had been washed 
out during the furious spring freshets and 
at such places deep holes had been gouged 
in the sandy bottom. 

As we stepped upon the shore end of the 
apron my father dropped his baited hook into 
the water and paused to sink his minnow 
pot, while I—with a boy’s eyes for all the 
world—gaze about. Lightly stretched along 
the slope of the dam near us was a big snake 
taking his afternoon nap—post-prandial, as 
it were. I saw him, and instantly the con- 
flict transmitted from Eden: to all the sons 
of our deceived first mother, fired up in my 
veins. I was all action at once, and began 
hurriedly to “set” my pole. 

Now, my father believed that fishing, like 
every other employment, should be done de- 
votedly, and noting my action he promptly 
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inquired for my incentive. I pointed out 
the snake and declared my intention to kill 
it. He remonstrated, but the Edenic im- 
pulse was strong, and I persevered. Looking 
about I found lying on a bar near by a 
sycamore branch as thick as my arm and 
four feet long. It was so tormented crooked 
that it couldn’t lie still. Its whole length 
was made up of bends and arches. Here 
and there, too, projected from its elbows 
various fragmentary twigs. Grasping it I 
swung it about, to try its weight and qual- 
ity, spat on my hands and then crept noise- 
lessly toward the unconscious reptile. Once 
within easy reach I swung my club aloft 
and, with all my hatred centered in the 
blow, brought it down with a crash that 
fairly loosened my back teeth. Alas! One 
of those whoopin’-coughy bends arched itself 
harmlessly over my enemy, leaving him un- 
touched, but rousing him from his slumber 
so that he flopped. As I shaved my bludgeon 
for a second blow a fold of the monster 


lopped over one of the twigs and five feet 
of the ugliest kind of snake went skyward. 

My footing on that slope, barefoot though - 
I was, was none too secure, but glancing up 
I saw the hideous devil about to come down 
across my neck, and so footing counted for 
nothing. Like a roebuck I sprang forward, 
alighted in a green trail of slime, my feet 
shot from beneath me, and I sat down for 
a toboggan slide. Snake, club and boy all 
went into deep water together. The snake 
disappeared, the club floated to the bar 
again; I swam out, and when my straw hat 
floated within reach I rescued it. 

My father, who had witnessed the whole 
performance, sat imperturbable as a Roman 
senator, and without for a moment relaxing 
his gravity, remarked: 

“Now, take your pole and ’tend to your 
fishing.” I did so. 

How vividly all this comes back to me. 


Washington, D. C. 


FABLE OF THE ASTUTE DETECTIVE. 


BY N. H. CROWELL. 


Once upon a time there lived an Astute 
Detective. He was in the business of 
Hounding down Criminals. One day a fam- 
ous Burglar broke into a bank and broke it. 
The Police Department at once put the As- 
tute Detective on his Trail. If he caught the 
Criminal he was to get $10,000 in his Fist. 

By some means the Detective discovered 
the Whereabouts of the escaped Villain, It 
only remained to go and see if he were re- 
ally There. So he invested in a big Railroad 
Ticket that folded up tike an Accordion and 
rode over to the Spot. He was There. The 
Astute Detective saw that he had a Snap 
and resolved to Play it. By making a Grand 
Stand finish he could reap Glory along with 
the Big Wad. So he spent Four days wan- 
dering over town in various Disguises. 


At last he d«cided to nip his Man. His 
preparations were carefully laid and the $10,- 
000 was as good as if in his inside Vest 
Pocket. That night the Burglar tried to es- 
cape but ran up against the Night Watch. 
The Night Watch had plenty of muscle but 
was shy on Detecting abili._y. He therefore 
Froze to the Burglar and tossed him into 
the village Dungeon. 

Next day the Astute Detective came driv- 
ing down town in a Two-Seated Carry-All 
after the Burglar. he was about to make 
his Scoop. The Night Watch was chewing 
Tobacco on the Corner. When the dust set- 
tled the Detective had his Man and the 
Night Watch had a fresh promissory not for 
$5,000 in his Wallet. 

Moral:—Between meals use horse sense. 





IN THE WAKE OF THE MATTERHORN. 


BY A. P. VAUGHN. 


HERE is on my 

Baedeker’s 

map of Switz- 

erland on the 

southern bor- 

der in the Va- 

lais country, a 

horseshoe of 

bluish white on 

the brown 

ground color of 

the map—there 

are other 

blotches of 

white on the 

map, marking 

the snow re- 

gions of the high Alps. One is the Bernese 
Oberland, with the Jungfrau Monch and 
Finsteraarhorn as its center. Another is in 
the French province Savoie, the group of 
peaks that cluster round the giant Mont 
Blane and overhangs the beautiful valley of 
Chamouni. But the region represented by 
the horseshoe fully equals, perhaps sur- 


passes, these others in the attractions it has 
to offer. The Matterhorn, whose sharp, 
needle-peak is the last ascent to which the 
Alpine climber’s ambition turns, rises in the 
center of the circle. Mont Rosa, in height 
second only to Mont Blanc among the moun- 
tains of Europe, forms another segment of 
the horseshoe. A dozen glaciers flow slowly 
down from the high peaks ‘toward the valley. 
And for the ordinary hurried tourist the 
most potent attraction is the fact that from 
the summit of Gorner Grat he can survey the 
whole of the region to good advantage and 
can reach that summit by train. So they 
come by hundreds, “see Switzerland” in 
twenty minutes and are gone. 

The canon of the Matter Visp crowds 
close up to the foot of Matterhorn and Mont 
Rosa and there at its head is Zermatt, a 
busy place during the summer season, but 
not prepossessing in appearance when I 
arrived late in October. The mountain rail- 
way had been closed for a month; the hotels 
also. The Visp-Zermatt road, the one 
avenue of touch with the outer world, would 
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run trains but a few days more. Only the 
luckless folk that abide the winter here are 
to be seen huddled about their doorways in 
the sun. For the snow has come, and when 
the snow comes in the Alps everything sur- 
renders to it. 

My train reached Zermatt at 1 p.m. I 
knew it was not an easy climb to Gorner 
Grat, and I saw the snow. But, somewhat 
pressed for time and wanting very much, if 
possible, to see the Gorner Grat panorama in 
its winter dress, I started out at once. The 
narrow path leads through the village, its 
weatherworn timber houses tilted so as 
almost to touch above you at times. You 
pass the church and the burial ground with 
the graves of many from distant lands, but 
resting here under the shadow of the Matter- 
horn, where their lives were cast away. The 
broad-eaved brown chalets and the bright 
autumn foliage make a most picturesque 
foreground for that high point, that always 
forms the center of the scene. The edge of 
the snow is soon reached and in less than 
an hour the first hotel on the point called 
Riffle Alp. Here the severe work begins. 
There has been one person on the trail since 
the first snow; the track is just discernible 
with the later and deeper snow over it. The 
snow is up to my knees at every step and at 


each step two crusts to break. Lower down 
it was melting and clung to my shoes, but 
now it is hard and crystalline, and a few 
inches below the surface has the blue tinge 
of glacier ice. There are no marks upon it, 
but the small round track of some species 
of cat; nor are there any birds above—lI 
suppose they have no reason for coming 
here. The “snow” has come. 

The path begins to zigzag, for the moun- 
tain side is very steep—so steep that the 
snow has already loosened above and slipped 
down across the trail in several places. I 
cross the first, up to my waist in snow, 
with probably some little depth still beneath 
my feet. At the second slide I turn back 
and retrace my steps to the tableland some 
distance beneath, and cross it to where, 
about a mile distant, the railway track fol- 
lows its steep grade to the same shoulder of 
the mountain the discarded trail ascends. It 
was a somewhat severe pleasure trip cross- 
ing the tableland, too—for it was crossed by 
gulches and strewn thick with boulders, and 
then blanketed with twenty inches of snow— 
but I was not ready to give up Gorner Grat 
as too much for me yet. The track, when 
reached, had the same depth of snow, some- 
times drifted a little, but there was a level 
footing beneath, and for a time it was simply 
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a matter of muscle and snow plowing. Then 
I had the encouragement of seeing trolley 
and telephone and current wires all ground- 
ed to escape the avalanches on the exposed 
and very abrupt slope. Some small slips 
had stopped just at the track; others had 
started there and swept down to the places I 
had encountered before. Two hours of the 
short afternoon are gone. With these con- 
ditions sugesting the sensibleness of turning 
back I pushed slowly on while considering 
them, until the shoulder was so nearly 
reached that I resolved to see what was 
there to be seen and then return. At the 
turn the wires were again in place, and after 
a few moments’ rest on the sunny side of the 
little station, the attraction of “the next bend 
in the road” a little distance above, hiding 
the farther view, proved irresistible. And 
that same attraction continued undiminished 
for the next two hours. The road kept wind- 
ing higher and higher, but the slopes were 
not so abrupt, and without any danger of 
snow slips, and each new skyline above 
might be the end of ihe ascent. The snow 
was increasing but lictle in depth, but the 
moving some tons of it on your feet, as mile 
after mile of a stiff up trail are covered, 
becomes a question of endurance, and I 
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began to fear the cake of sweet chocolate I 
was eating from would not last the trip out. 
The track noticed before made after the first 
snow, which had followed the railway for 
some distance, and was of some slight help, 
at last turned back. The trail I was making 
was the only one on Gorner Grat since the 
snows had come—and it was making slowly 
now. 

But it was not only a matter of exertion, 
for enjoyment traveled alongside, step by 
step. The panorama of mountain peaks that 
completely circle the horizon was continu- 
ally changing. The Matterhorn commanded 
attention most often of course. Because of 
its very slender outlines, I suppose, it has 
in more than usual degree the quality of 
apparently climbing higher and higher above 
its surroundings, as one’s point is elevated. 
So the eye would travel far down the abrupt 
slopes just ascended to the canons already 
in the dusk of their evening hour, and then 
trace the full altitude of the peak—slender 
as a finger—to its utmost tip. We see it to 
good advantage here, for the ascent has 
brought us around where we face its least 
width, and can see the south wall which 
projects beyond the perpendicular. North- 
ward from it lie a number of needle-point 
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peaks, marked with snow wherever it is pos- 
sible for it to lie. In the distance down the 
Zermatt valley, and beyond the Rhone, are 
other glistening snow summits. Following 
on toward the east a chain of less abrupt 
peaks have crests of unmarked white, very 
brilliant now as the sun hangs just above 
the ridge from which the point of the Mat- 
terhorn springs. Mont Rosa’s peaks lie 
along the southeast, with purple shadows in 
the hollows, and the last rich sunlight on 
their faces. Breithorn and the Kleine Mat- 
terhorn are on the south. Within this circle 
a dozen glaciers pour down their slow flood 
of ice that is centuries old. 

Such is the panorama from Gorner Grat 
in winter, the panorama that encircled me 
when, with the sun already set and the full 
mcon looking down over Mont Rosa in the 
east, I came around the bend in the road that 
Was really the last, and had gained the sum- 
mit. Then, after a moment’s last survey of 
it all, the down trail was begun. 

The much-sung evening color in the Alps 
is somewhat disappointing. ‘here was only 
a faint tinge of green beyond the Matter- 


horn in the west, while the zones of ex- 


quisite blue and pink that slowly descend in 
the eastern sky after winter’s sunset in Colo- 
rado, were wholly wanting. I have seen 
better colors in the evening sky in the Alps 
than on this particular evening, but no dis- 
plays that could compare in splendor with 
those that flame above the Rockies wherever 
you may choose to see them, from Mexico to 
the British country. Nor is the Alpine moon- 
light more brilliant, though with the un- 
broken snow fields close about you here, you 
see and enjoy it to best advantage. In this 
new, softer light I found the Matterhorn and 
its neighbor peaks quite as enjoyable as by 
day while I swung along the down trail. In 
contrast to it the lights of the village, when 
it is in view, seemed almost crimson. 

It is strange how lightfooted one may feel 
after a long trail—but when the snow was 
passed and the bare ground was reached in 
the valley it wasa most agreeable experience. 
And I had seen the High Alps under snow, 
and had made the ascent of Gorner Grat 

This is just the story of another of those 
many trails that you and I have made, and 
enjoyed, too, but never need to repeat. 
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TAKEN FOR TRAMPS 


BY JAMES FULLERTON, 


OME, you fellows, get off this car.” 

“Say, Joe, this brakey takes 

us for tramps. Let us have some 
fun.” 

Jim and Joe, two chums, hunt- 
ing in the mountains, suddenly took a notion 
that a little variety in the shape of a run to 
the city would add spice to their outing. 
No sooner was it suggested than it was re- 
solved upon. 

Breakfast over the cook was left in 
charge of the camp and the two nimrods set 
out for the little depot thirty miles away. 
Their worst enemy would not have classed 
them as dudes, for the following description 
will answer for both. Hats, two ten-cent 
hand made rye straws, such as our grand- 
fathers wore, much the worse for oft re- 
peated contact with the buck brush. Shirts, 
soft flannel, with very much the appearance 
of having been dragged back and forth over 
a barbed wire fence ti: they were holey 
enough to have made a sieve. Pants, a pair 
of brown duck overalls surmounting shoes 
that, old at the start, were not improved in 
appearance by climbing slide rock on a 
mountain. 

Our friends’ trunk was at the little depot 
and they intended to clean up before train 
time and then go to the dining car for din- 
ner. It was a blistering hot day in early 
September, and the dust, which was inches 
deep, rose in suffocating c.ouds, as what wind 
there was came from behind and kept the 
riders in a perfect fog. 

The heat caused perspiration to run in 
streams and the dust mixed in and made 
them muddy streams. 

It was impossible to ride fast and just as 
the depot was reached the train came in 
sight. 

Gee whizz! Dirty, ragged, unkempt, 
with nothing to recommend them but two 
big Colts 45s. 

Jim bought tickets, Joe checked the trunk 
and they had just time to swing on the rear 
end of the sleeper as it passed them. The 
train was swinging along at a good pace 
when they were roused from their reverie 


and a cool seat by a rich baritone exclaim- 
ing: “Come, you fellows, get off this car.” 

Realizing at once the joke was on them 
they turned the tables. 

Brakey saw the guns and deciding that 
“discretion was the better part of valor,” 
closed the door and talked through the win- 
dow. 

Joe, not feeling well after his ride, the 
conversation fell to Jim. 

“You surely wouldn’t put a man off when 
the train is going?” 

“Wait till the Con. comes and we’ll show 
you.” 

Enter Con. with face at window. “What 
do you fellows mean by getting on here?” 

“Mean to ride with you. What does 
the company run this train for?” 

“Not for deadbeats like you.” 

“Oh, we are only going about sixty miles. 
You'll let us ride that far, like a dear little 
man.” 

Con. flares up and froths at the mouth. 
“Not if it takes the whole train crew to 
throw you off.” 

“But, deary, that would be murder and 
think what the company would have to pay 
if you put a fare off the train.” 

“A fare? Have you a ticket?” 

“Oh, do you want a ticket? Why didn’t 
you say so sooner? Certainly, we have two 
tickets. Like to see ’em?” 

“Hand ’em out here.” 

Con. examining tickets. “Here, you get 
forward to the smoker. You can’t ride in 
this car, and at the next stop will report you 
to headquarters. You get.” 

Exit train Con. Enter Pullman Con. 
“This car is engaged.” 

“Ah, just three seats of it.” 

“Well, it will cost you five dollars to 
ride here.” 

“Five: or five hundred, it’s all the same. 
Here (handing him a hundred dollar bill) 
take it out of this.” 

Con. looks at it and has blind staggers 
upon seeing a roll of them. By this time 
the porter had taken a tumble and stepped 
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up to know if the 
thing.” 

The gem’en did most decidedly wish to 
reduce their real estate holdings by trans- 
ferring it through the medium of a bath to 
ballast the roadbed. 

Both Cons. eat humble pie and got off 
with a scaring that the matter of reporting 
them would be considered, and so it remains 


“gem’em wished any- 


AN EXPEDITIOUS ANTELOPE HUNT. 


Knowing that the readers of Outdoor Life 
will be interested in an antelope hunt par- 
ticipated in so close to our little town of 
Garden City, Kansas (twenty-five miles north- 
west of the corporate limits), that it was 
possible to go after our game, kill it and 
bring it home all within twenty-four hours 
if we had wanted to make a record. As it 
was we left Garden City in the morning and 
at 2 o’clock, twenty-five miles from home, 
we ran into a bunch of three. By 4 o’clock 
we had them killed and in our rig ready for 
home. I call that pretty good for two hours’ 
work. 

Mr. John Fulton, the man to the right of 


under consideration, and has for twenty 
years. 

They were certainly justified in their sus- 
picions, for our friends not only looked like 
tramps, but awfully dirty tramps. It once 
more emphasized the old proverb: “You can’t 
tell how far a toad can jump by the color 
of his hide.” 

Red Lodge, Mont. 


the picture, has an old 45-90 Sharp’s, weigh- 
ing about eighteen pounds, being a weapon 
that “Buffalo” Jones used in the early days 
in shooting buffalo. The gentleman to the 
left is Mr. E. B. Rich, while the writer looms 
up in the center. We both use 30-30s with 
the soft-nose bullets, and we can say that 
we haven’t as yet seen a gun that can hold 
a candle to the 30-30. 

As you probably know, there is no law 
on antelope in Kansas. I know of several 
bunches of from five to twenty-five in a 
bunch ranging in this locality. The cowboys 
run them a great deal, and they are conse- 
quently very wild. 

B. F. SIMONDS. 
Garden City, Kas. 
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LONESOME LAKE DUCKING. 


BY SCHENKELBERGER. 


just blown for the sta- 
tion as I found myself 
unloaded upon the plat- 
form with my gun, shell 
case, mongrel dog and 
other belongings which 
made up my ducking 
outfit. Already the rest 
of our party were at the 
depot anu had taken 
charge of all the ar- 
rangements, such as checking the equipage, 
provisions and boats and getting everything 
in readiness to be put aboard the train. 

A night ride would land us at Big Sandy, 
where Old Sarge would be in waiting with 
teams to take us over to Lonesome Lake, 
some eight miles distant from the Big 
Sandy station. It was about the last of 
September, and the weather was somewhat 
crisp; we therefore felt the need of some- 
thing a little more substantial than a tent 
on the bleak plain for shelter. To this end 
we had chipped in a few “cartwheels” and 
built a “shack” which we agreed to always 
refer to as the “club house.” We had just 
received word that it had been completed, 
and this was really the housewarming party. 

We were all soon ensconced in the smok- 
ing compartment of the sleeper waiting for 
our berths to be made up and listening to 
a few of the old rheumatics making a vigor- 
our kick on having to take upper berths. 

An early breakfast was prepared for us 
in order that we might be able to commence 
our drive immediately upon alighting at Big 
Sandy, and not use up our valuable time at 
the hotel before starting. Breakfast was 
scarcely finished when our jumping-off place 
hove in sight. Sarge was there with his 
usual broad smile. He and his boy had 
brought over all the teams from the ranch 
and it took but a few minutes to load up 
and start the cortege toward the lake. 

Lonesome Lake is a body of water about 
three miles in length, or, is really two lakes 
connected by a channel or narrows,” as we 


call it, giving it the resemblance of a huge 
dumb bell. The water is stiil and there is 
seemingly no outlet. The stage of water 
is maintained by the winter’s snow and June 
rains. It is situated in the center of a large 
table land and the Rockies, and is grown up 
quite thickly with a species of vine, making 
it rather difficult for the rapid propulsion of 
a boat. It is the intention of the Lonesome 
Lake Club to plant it with wild rice the com- 
ing spring. This is the only body of water 
in this vicinity for miles around. Along the 
shores are numberless animal trails or 
paths cut deeply in the sod and now grown 
over, where the hordes of buffalo came to 
drink. Many of the old buffalo “wallows” 
are still discernible, and where a piece of 
rock projects above the ground the earth 
has been scooped out in a saucer shape, 
showing how well these creatures appreciat- 
ed “scratching posts.” When we look upon 
these monuments of this animal, now passed, 
we all should be spurred on to renewed effort 
in protecting other species of large game 
which seems to be doomed to the same fate, 
and which are becoming the victims of the 
hide and teeth hunters. 

During our ride to the lake we must not 
forget to tell you of our cook, “Jack,” who 
was a son of Old Sarge. He had seen 
service on all the round-up wagons belonging 
to the principal cattle companies of those 
parts, and his name was a synonym for 
good grub among the cow punchers of that 
region. 

Old Jim, our commissary, and one of our 
party held‘ his office by self-appointment, 
and we always knew when he had charge of 
the supplies that there would be a plenty 
and of the right kind. We feel relieved when 
we at last pull up in front of the club house 
of the Lonesome Lake Club. The teams are 
soon unloaded and we have each assigned 
ourselves to a bunk in the shanty. There 
are but eight bunks, and a few of us are 
required to double. 

Old Sarge and the boy take the boats, 
decoys and blinds down to the shore of the 
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AFTER LUNCH WE ARE LINED UP FOR A PICTURE. 


lake and we are all busy donning our 
waders and coats, getting our ammunition in 
shape and locking up our pieces. We are a!l 
located very quickly at the different points 
of vantage; some on the “pass,” while others 
take possession of either end with the boats. 
In this way we are able to keep his ducklets 
moving. We can now see the lake all 
aroused, and bunches, doubles and singles 
flying here and there. We hear a “bang,” 
“bang,” and then a swish in the weeds, in- 
dicating that one of our novices had “held 
right.” The shooting becomes general and 
all of us are finding sport, and that right in 
the middle of the day is not the usual thing 
in duck hunting. As the sun begins to 
climb overhead the shooting becomes less 
frequent, and the hunters begin to arrive at 
the camp, each bearing a good burden of the 
spoils of the forenoon, and willing to take a 
few hours’ rest and partake of some of the 
beans “a la Hub,” and black coffee that 
Sarge’s boy has prepared. 

In the evening we are promised all the 
roast duck we can get away with, and sev- 
eral of our choicest birds are taken charge 
of by our chef. 

After lunch we idle around a couple of 
hours giving our lunch a chance to settle. 
Our camera “fiend” lines us up for a snap 


shot, requesting each to pose his prettiest. 

In the afternoon we take it easy and a few 
of the party take a walk around the shores 
and pick up a few bunches of snipe while 
others paddle about jumping mallards, not 
forgetting to take toll out of any flock that 
happens too near, or cutting out a few teal 
that happens to come skimming over the 
tulles. As evening approaches the shoot- 
ing increases and from the number of shots 
heard, we are aware that the flight is be- 
ginning. Darkness had about set in before 
the last of the party had reached the cabin. 

We had a very successful day, and after 
drawing the birds they are nailed up around 
the building as an exterior decoration and 
to be out of reach of the prowling night mar- 
auder. We had to hustle every nail laying 
around to take care of them. 

While we sit around waiting for the fin- 
ishing touches to be put on our duck dinner 
all kinds of stories are told of the sport of 
the day, and the hunt is reminiscently gone 
over in every detail. Each one seems to 
have some startling experience to relate. 
There are always the same old hard-luck 
stories to listen to from the owner of the 
pump gun which refused to “pump” when the 
sport became warm; the man with the 
ejector out of order that would not “eject” 
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and prevented the piece from locking; the 
idiot who got in over his waders; and the 
unfortunates who capsized, wetting all their 
ammunition, and are now donning dry clo- 
thing and laying out their shells in the 
hopes that they may not swell so that they 
can not be used. 

We are agreeably startled by our cow 
boy cook who sings out in the customary 
round-up dinner announcement, “G-r-u-b 
P-i-l-e.”” You may be sure we lose no time in 
getting around our pine board table with its 
glistening oil cloth cover, and possessed with 
appetites that only exist in the field, and 
need no appetizing compounds for their stim- 
ulation. Our New York friend avers that 
the roast duck beats Delmonico’s, and fol- 
lows his remark with a request for a second 
helpnig. 

After supper the guns are cleaned and 
oiled, the dogs fed and one after another the 
party turns in thoroughly .tired out. Old 
Sarge says that when he asked if he would 
“douse the glim” he received an answer from 
no one, and concluded that we “were a tired 
lot of fellers.” 

Our second day was almost a repetition 
of the first, and having run out of nails we 
were forced to throw our birds upon the 
roof to keep them over night. 

We enjoyed our two days’ outing im- 
mensely, and decided to return home the 
following morning. We did very little shoot- 
ing the third day, but simply busied our- 





selves getting ready to return. Anyway, we 
had to be ready to start at 9 ‘o’clock, and 
there was not much time for hunting, al- 
though a few of the boys tock advantage of 
every minute. We sortec up our birds, 
packed up our belongings and stored the 
boats in the shanty and drove to the sta- 
tion. Including a few geese and about a 
hundred snipe, we had over six hundred 
birds. This allowed about fifty each, and 
considering our large families we insist that 
there were no bristles on any o. us. Un- 
doubtedly, some of the boys shot over the 
limit, thinking his fellow sportsman was out 
of luck, and not being able to confer with 
him every hour, naturally would not stop 
shooting as long as a bird came within 
range. 

When we arrived at the station we found 
our train an hour late. We took in the town; 
that is, we visited the hotel, general store 
and the postoffice, and tnen spent the bal- 
ance of the time on the depot platform to 
the edification of the few villagers who came 
to the train to see us embark. 

A day’s ride brought us' back to our 
homes. We will not soon forget out two 
days’ duck hunt on Lonesome Lake when 
we formally opened and dedicated the club 
house of the Lonesome Lake Club, and will 
eagerly watch for the next expedition to 
start. 

Waukesha, Wis. 


WE FOUND OUR TRAIN AN HOUR LATE. 
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DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY H.C, RUBINCAM. 


This is truly an age past all understand- 
ing. We clamor continually for something 
different and we get it, by hook or crook, 
but we are so puffed up at the successful re- 
sult of our clamoring, we sometimes fail to 
observe that some individual with a keen 
appreciation of the frailties of humanity has 
palmed off on us as new an article we dis- 
carded long years ago. The gentleman with 
a marked perception is now to the front 
with a negative paper that comes in plate 
sizes or by the yard. It is described as 
tough, light weight, practically without 
fiber structure, of the speed of a dry plate, 
can be reduced or intensified and costs but 
half the price of glass plates. Several of 
the magazines give the negative paper favor- 
able notice, but the notices are so identical 
in the construction of their flowery phrase- 
ology that I am constrained to believe the 
recommendation emanated from the office 
of the manufacturer. However that may be, 
the idea appeals to me as good, although it 
was long since discarded, and I intend to 
test the much-lauded qualities of the nega- 
tive paper. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of the Colorado 
Camera Club, Mr. H. D. Smith, president; 
Mr. George A. Green, treasurer, and Mr. 
George L. Beam, secretary, were re-elected 
to serve for the ensuing year. It is rumored 
that the club will seek new quarters in the 
near future. This ..e club may have to do, 
much against its will, but it will be one of 
those seemingly paradoxical cases where the 
least desired is the most desirable. The n> 
cessity of a change has long been apparent 
to many of the members who realize that 
while artistic temperament thrives in a Bo- 


hemian atmosphere, there is a limit even to 
Bohemianism. 

x * ~ 

A writer in one of the magazines -e- 

moans the fact chat it is so much trouble to 
make prints; they have to be developed or 
toned, then fixed, washed and mounted, all 
consuming valuable time. He suggests in- 
venting a scheme whereby one could press 
soft material against a freshly developed 
negative when the gelatine is swelled and 
the image in relief, making a uie similar to 
arubber stamp. Then with different colored 
ink pads one could make all kinds of prints 
at a rate of speed unlimited. I started this 
paragraph with the intention of making 
some comments on this “improved (mark 
the wara) method of printing,” but the more 
I think of it the more fatigued I am, so I 
will let you draw your own conclusions as to 
the method and the man. 

* a x 

The announcement that Spencer Hord 

has entered the professional field, having ac- 
cepted an offer to assist Mrs. Kasebier in 
her New York studio, reminds me of an 
amusing incident Hord figured in some years 
ago. I was in the studio of the Camera Club 
when a very serious amateur was explain- 
ing to Hord that his new lens worked too 
fast for his shutter and although he set his 
shutter at the top notch, which was one-fif- 
tieth, everything was overtimed. Hord crit- 
ically examined the lens box and shutter 
and then said: “Well, the only thing for 
you to do is to paste a piece of red tissue 
paper over the front of your lens. That will 
slow it down all right.” 

* * x 


The other day I had a platinum print I 
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wanted to dry in a hurry, yet I wanted it 
flat when dry. I dried the print as much 
as I could with blotters, then placed it be- 
twen two sheets of 8x10 glass and put the 
whole in the sun. In a surprisingly short 
time the print was dry and perfectly flat. 
Si.. ce then I have used the heat of a stove 
with the same result. As soon as the heat 
starts to work on the print the glass will 
t&!! with steam and it is occasionally neces- 
sary to lift the top glass to allow the steam 
to evaporate, replacing the glass before the 
print starts to curl. 
* * * 

To me the Sangre de Christo mountains 
have an intense fascination, accentuated and 
made somewhat awesome by the very bold- 
ness of the name. I have never seen its 
equal, and if it exists the fact has never been 
inspired in me by paint, prose or poem. Yet 


we have but few pictures of this beautiful 
range of mountains, because a near approach 
was until recently a long and tiresome jour- 
ney. Now, however, it is different, and the 
other day I was on the main line of the D. & 
R. G. R. R. and branched off at Texas Creek 
to go to West Cliffe. There the Wet Moun- 
tain valley, with its stretches of level fields, 
dotted here and there with ranch houses, 
and the Sangre de Christo mountains cov- 
ered with snow the year ’round, rising to 
meet the sky in the background, furnish ma- 
terial that makes the heart of the camerist 
glad. 
* . . 

The Colorado Camera Club has decided 
to have the lantern slide exhibitions on 
Wednesday evening instead of Tuesday. 
This makes the dates as given last month 
one day later. 


























‘MONTHLY PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 
Coupon for “Outdoor Life’s” Photographic Competition for April. 


PRINTS MUST REACH US BEFORE MARCH 1. SUBJECT, FULL-FIGURE PORTRAITURE 
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Title of print 


Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on back of mount. 
Read and comply with the conditions of this competition to be found below. 


OUR MONTHLY COPIPETITIONS. onthis coupon. Filling in the spaces 


left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assistance 
to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 

RULES OF COMPETITION. mounted on some firm support, with the 

Competitors may send in as many ex- couponenclosed in blank envelope pasted 
hibits for each competition as they see ©” the back of the mount, and nothing 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- ™a@y be written or pasted on the face of 
tached to it acouponcutfrom this maga- the mount. Competitors are requested 
zine, showing the date and subject of to use care and judgment in mounting 
the competition for which it is intended. their prints. . 

The April coupon may be found Blue-printe should not be sent in for 
on the upper half of this page. Thename competition, as from them satisfactory 
and address of the competitor and the TeProductions can not be made. 

title or name of the exhibit must appear 


f.The list of subjects in our monthly 
competitions is as follows: 

February—Portraiture. 

March—Landscapes with introduction 
of life figures. 

April—Full figure portraiture, with 
special attention to posing and arrange- 
ment of drapery. 

May—Night photography; actual night 
scenes without the aid of flashlights. 



























First prize, solid silver medal. 





NOTICE. worthy of being classed as a prize-winner. 


Therefore we regret to announce that the 
Some months ago we announced that if February competition is off. 


the prints submitted in any given competi- We hope this will,not deter our brothers 
tion fell short of our requirements in merit of the camera from sending in their prints 
we would not make an award. This month, for the coming competiuons. The prizeisa 
while a large number of prints were sub-_ solid silver medallion containing $3 worth 
mitted, we do not feel that any one print is of silver and handsomely engraved, 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker the Ist of the month at 1824 Curtis street, 


Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be on hand not later than the 
5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 





AS TO PRIVATE PRESERVES. 


To correct an erroneous impression in re- 
gard to our position on the private preserve 
question, which from its continual outcrop- 
ping in our correspondence seems: to be 
widely diffused, we desire to emphasize: the 
fact that Outdoor Life has never had, and 
has not now, any opposition to the prime 
principle of such institutions. On the con- 
trary we regard them, when properly insti- 
tuted and conducted, as among the most 
commendable factors in game preservation. 
It is rather with the methods of stocking 
them and their subsequent maladministra- 
tion that we take issue, as well as with the 
unfair and viciously constituted franchises 
and privileges conferred upon them in this 
state by exceedingly ill-advised and short- 
sighted legislation. 

With the establishment and judicious 
conduction of private preserves we are en- 
tirely and harmoniously in accord. We 
would lke to see them in every hamlet of 
our state, provided that they did not en- 
croach too disastrously upon the public do- 
main; for the very overflow of winged game 
and game fish would be a constant insurance 
against the depletion of the latter, and would 
be a dependable safeguard against possible 
extinction of our most desirable species. 
The sanctuary afforded by such preserves 
would be our greatest reliance against such 
a lamentable contingency. 

But we insistently challenge the justice, 
equity and sense of the legislation which 
provides that such preserves may be stock- 
ed and maintained for the use of private in- 
dividuals at the public’s expense; that the 
game of the public domain may, without any 
pretense at recompense to the common peo- 
ple who own it, be driven in and herded up 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the favor- 





ed few as against the common interests and 
rights of the many. 

We cheerfully concede and as sincerely 
commend tue individual enterprise and fore- 
sight characterizing the establishment of 
such preserves, but we decry the statute 
which not only gives them our game for 
nothing, but further empowers them _ to 
butcher it at will, in or out of season, re- 
gardless of age or sex, and then—what is 
infinitely worse—sell it in open market to 
the complete demoralization of the remain- 
der of the community who, in their righteous 
indignation and just resentment of such a 
farcical subversion of first principles are 
often lamentably incited to a still more un- 
righteous subversion of the whole law and 
to commit extravagances which they would 
never under any other circumstances have 
even entertained a thought of. 

No individual has a right to divert the 
public property to his own private use and 
endowment. Had the law provided for the 
actual sale of a reasonable amount of pub- 
lic game to private “‘preservers,” at a fair 
and just cash price, applying the revenues 
thereby derived to the uses of the game com- 
mission, no one would have any cause to 
protest. But to allow anyone, however irre- 
sponsible, to just help himself, to the detri- 
ment of the whole commonwealth, to all the 
game he wants to crowd into a so-called 
“park”—in the generality of cases an enclo- 
sure not big enough for a good rabbit pas- 
ture—simply upon the payment of an insig- 
nificant fee and his unguaranteed promise of 
a part of the increase, that is what we are 
filing and will continue to file our protest to. 

The private preserve principle is all 
right but the statutory law now on our books 
specifying its peculiar prerogatives needs 
fixing—and that right away! 
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STOP THE SALE OF GAME. 





A well balanced game law must of neces- 
sity embody in itself all the fundamental 
features of the three divisions of civil law. 
It must be imperative, prohibitory and per- 
missive, each to a degree justified and regu- 
lated by actual obtaining conditions. 

As conditions vary in different sections, 
it follows that game laws must be essen- 
tially local in feature, while really universal 
in essence. The main end and object of all 
game laws should be the logical preserva- 
tion of the game to an extent that will in- 
sure its common enjoyment both presently 
and posteriorly. No argument is admissable 
in this connection; the present age has no 
right, legal or moral, to defraud posterity of 
its just dues. If we of to-day do our simple 
duty in the premises, our descendants in the 
next century can enjoy the reality instead of 
the mere traditional memory of healthful 
sport. 

As before remarked, the matter is one 
of purely local consideration, each state hav- 
ing under widely differing conditions, to 
work out its own salvation—and incidentally 
advance that of the whole nation. One gen- 
eral principle—the actual preservation of the 
game—should underlie matters of local re- 
quirement. One specific clause should be in- 
sisted upon in every locality, and that is that 
no game of any description, fish, flesh or 
fowl, should be permitted to be sold, either 
publicly or privately. No provision operat- 
ing to this end can be deemed too drastic; 
it is the keynote to the whole harmony of 
game preservation and is absolutely essen- 
tial to success. 

The trouble with the Colorado game law 
is that it is too permissive and not suffi- 
ciently imperative. Its prohibition features 
are well enough were these not virtually 
made inoperative by special permissive 
modifications which nullify all the prohibi- 
tions. The clause permitting the killing, in 
and out of season, in private preserves 
(stocked, be it noted, at public expense) 
of game fish and other animals, irre- 
spective of size and sex; and the 
further permission to sell such game 
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so killed in the open markets, com- 
pletely destroys the spirit of the law and 
practically nullifies the whole letter of :t 
as well, a consummation very materially as- 
sisted by tae further permission to sell, in 
our public markets, game killed outside of 
the state and shipped here—generally in 
open and flagrant violatoin of the laws of 
the contributing districts. 

The radical cure of all this is the sup- 
pression of all traffic in game, be it killed 
here or elsewhere, no matter whether it be 
raised in private parks or upon the public 
domain. Remove the chief inducement and 
incentive to game slaughter and you strike 
at the root of the great evil itself. 

A particularly bad feature of our local 
law is the over allowance of game accorded 
to each individual. Especially is this true of 
fish and ducks whose permissible numbers 
should be lessened at least one-half. Un- 
der present menacing conditions of rapidly 
decreasing supply there is much logic in the 
insistence of a prominent local sportsman 
that no one man has a moral right to kill 
more fish or fowl than will suffice for his 
family’s daily consumption during the open 
season. An interesting article from his pen 
will be reproduced in our columns in our 
next issue, to which we invite our readers’ 
critical attention. 

Heretofore the law has been too lenient, 
too tolerant in its punitive operations. In- 
stead of merely regarding a game law infrac- 
tion as a small misdemeanor punishable by a 
nasal admonition and a trivial fine, make 
it a grave offense, punished in every in- 
stance by imprisonment in addition to a fine 
and the healthy effect will be instantly 
demonstrated. 

To be of any value, presently or inti- 
mately, this great protective movement must 
be inaugurated at once and pushed unremit- 
tantly while we have yet any game left to 
preserve. The nail must be hit fairly upon 
the head, driven home and clinched, no mat- 
ter whose pet corns get pinched in the pro- 
cess. Stop the sale of game at any and all 
hazards and the main stride towards the 
conservation of the common, equable and 
continuous public enjoyment of field and 
stream will have been taken. 


























Outside of the small guild of strictly 
scientific experimental riflemen there are 
few shooters who appreciate to the full the 
sharp and distinctly defined individuality of 
each and every rifle. It is quite a common 
fallacy that uniformity of manufacture in- 
sures a like uniformity of performance in fire 
arms. The fact demonstrably remains that 
no two rifles of exactly the same dimensions, 
weight, length, thickness and shape of bar- 
rel, caliber, twist, rifling, stocking, sighting 
and trigger pull; even when made of exactly 
the same material, in the same machines by 
the same man and assembled by him—vwill 
shoot alike with precisely the same propor- 
tion of powder and lead. 

You can take two duplicate machine 
made rifies, every part of which has been 
subjected to a microscopically exact and 
constant series of manipulations in machines 
a thousand times more exact to gauge in 
their products than any hand made product 
possibly can be; assemble them as similarly 
as it is possible for human skill to do. Sight 
them in absolutely perfect line of collinea- 
tion with the axis of bore, with sights gauged 
to a standard so uniform that the most deli- 


cate micrometers cannot detect any varia- 


tion. Put them in machine rests; load them 
with exactly the same charges; fire them at 
the same moment side by side over the same 
range at the same target and there will be a 
very material divergence and variation, both 
vertical and horizontal of the bullet holes. 

To make these rifles shoot even approxi- 
mately regular—that is, so that they will for 
instance keep ten successive shots each ina 
six-inch circle at two hundred yards, it is 
necessary to readjust the sights or often sub- 
stitute others of different heights. That is 
why the file is so much in evidence on the 
factory testing ranges where only approxi- 
mate results are aimed at. 

Take now these two rifles, commercially 
issued by the makers, and test them indi- 
vidually. Each will develop a _ personal 
idiosyncrasy in many respects. Shot under 
unvarying conditions of machine rest and 
telescopic sights one will only attain regu- 
lar performance; that is, “group” its shots 
well, by reducing or increasing the pre- 
scribed factory charge of powder, lead or 
both. The other may demand a different 
temper, length, shape or weight of bullet or 
a different grain size and charge of powder. 
To get absolutely the best results from each 
rifle a long and careful experimentation is 
imperative. The affecting conditions are 
many and complex. They embrace size and 
shape of powder grains; weight of powder; 
length, shape, weight and temper of bullet. 
This, as before remarked, in arms of pre- 


cisely the same dimensions, proportions and 
constructive material. 

The causes are complex and practically 
indeterminable. Molecular changes in the 
steel, or a lack of homogenity may cause 
different expansions and vibrations at the 
time of discharge. The processes of manu- 
facture—boring, rifling and grinding—may 
occasion these differentiations of temper and 
crystallization. Steel in its crystallization 
very closely resembles glass, in that its frac- 
ture is always conchoidal—and who ever 
saw two pieces of either, poured from the 
same crucible, that would break with exactly 
the same fracture planes under absolutely 
similar conditions? Especially is this true 
where any tempering process is involved. It 
is a dubitable question whether any two suc- 
cessive inches of even the same rifle barrel 
have the same planes of resistance, entensi- 
bility—of expansion, in short. How much 
must these differ, then, in different barrels? 

Then, again, slight unequal strains upon 
some part in assembling may very materially 
affect the expansion of the barrel—enough 
to deflect the bullet very considerably. I 
have two rifles which have acquired an 
abnormal drift simply from driving a too 
tightly fitting front sight into the yielding 
slot. Both of these barrels have acquired 
a different “muzzle flip,” at moment of bul- 
let delivery, from that which they originally 
showed. The “flip” was determined by slip- 
ping over the muzzle of the rifle as it lay in 
the machine rest, a rubber lined brass band 
with wires projecting therefrom like the 
spokes from a wheel hub. This was in turn 
surrounded by a wide band of brass, smoked 
inside, there being a small space left be- 
tween its inner surface and the ends of the 
radial wires. 

Under factory issue conditions one of 
these barrels flipped upward and to the 
right; the other directly to the right. After 
resighting, the first mentioned flips directly 
downward and the second whips about to 
8:30 o’clock on a time dial. Despite this they 
are both remarkably close shooting and 
regular performing rifles—but under vastly 
different conditions of charge, each requiring 
a different weight, length and temper of 
bullet with same powder charge to secure 
uniform results. They have been backsight- 
ed, of course, to conform to each rifle’s per- 
sonal requirements. Both are of the same 
make, calibre and dimensions. In the ma- 
chine rest, as they come from factory (with 
factory loads), one grouped its shots very 
poorly from 1 to 3 o’clock with quite a few 
wild ones. Its best group of ten shots took 
a rectangle 6x8 inches to contain them all. 
The second rifle kept them in a five-inch 














square rectangle about 3 o’clock. With prop- 
erly proportioned charges each rifle now 
keeps them inside a three-inch rectangle 
near the center—this with readjusted sights, 
of course, and machine rest. 

The weight, shape, length and temper of 
bullet has a great bearing upon the regular 
performance of a gun—more in fact than the 
kind and quantity of powder, despite the 
popular idea to the contrary. As a general 
rule it may be broadly stated that the long- 
est, heaviest, sharpest pointed bullet possi- 
bly conformable to twist and powder charge 
will prove the most accurate in any rifle. It 
will likewise have the greatest range, pene- 
tration, killing power and highest trajectory. 
But it must not be forgotten that any 
change in bullet shapes or dimensions must 
be attended by proportional change of tem- 
per—it must be either harder or softer as 
experiment will determine, generally the 
former as weight and length increase. 

It is not generally well enough under- 
stood that considerable danger attends the 
employment of an immoderately long soft 
bullet especially in high pressure charges. 
The upsettage of such a projectile over a 
largely increased surface, due to its greater 
inertia and increased length, increases the 
frictional resistance to its propulsion so 
enormously that inordinate recoil and dan- 
gerous chamber strains are produced. This 
is attended with abnormal vibration, unequal 
expansion, and “flip” of muzzle, which in- 
evitably destroys both accuracy and per- 
sonal comfort. It is a wise plan, therefore, to 
harden a long bullet to the extreme point 
that will permit of upset enough to obviate 
windage. Yet it should not, likewise, be 
forgotten that the more tin you add to your 
bullet composition the larger in diameter 
will that bullet be. In shooting extra long 
hard bullets I therefore recommend that 
only patched projectiles should be used, and 
the mold made so small in diameter that 
two thicknesses of paper will be required to 
bring it up to caliber size. 

Or, if the usual standard sized bullet is 
employed, the barrel should be conformably 
freed for its entire length. And a barrel de 
vised to constantly use extra long bullets 
should be rifled very shallow and have an 
increased number of grooves. The powder 
behind such a long bullet should be of very 
coarse, slow burning grain—nothing finer 
than “F.G.” being permissible in such a 
charge. 

It is really the last couple of inches at 
the muzzle end of a properly bored (and 
properly kept) rifle that determines perfect 
delivery of bullet, with all its attendant 
accuracy, range, etc. It may, indeed, be 
actually said the last half inch at the muzzle 
is the vital point. Fully appreciating this 
Schoyen, the West’s best barrel maker, has 
a commendable custom of counter-dishing 
his muzzles so as to prevent any possible 
disfigurement of the bore and rifling by 
bruising or otherwise. It is a very wise and 
sensible precaution and should be observe 
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burr at the extremity of the bore would re- 
sult in the imperfect delivery. of a ragged, 
distorted bullet that would at once counter- 
balance and destroy all the other virtues of 
a really fine rifle, and such disfiguration is 
extremely liable when the delicate edges are 
not so surrounded by a protecting rim. 

One of the greatest deficiencies in the 
deservedly popular repeating types of rifles 
is the very rough and unsatisfactory trigger 
action that characterizes many of them. One 
make of plain lock repeaters shows this de- 
fect very markedly, nine out of ten of them 
having a decided “creep” to the trigger in 
pulling off. The “pull off” is also invariably 
too heavy for really good work and should 
be much decreased. The Marlin rifles are 
very satisfactory in this respect, the triggers 
having no creep and, in the better grades, 
having a peculiarly responsive and velvety 
touch and action. It is a great pity that the 
makers of this excellent arm have not de- 
vised a set lock which, in my estimation, 
would crown an otherwise perfect construc- 
tion. : 

The Winchesters in the set lock models. 
are very close to perfection, but the trigger 
pull of their plain lock models leaves much 
to be desired. So with the Savage, which is: 
equally deficient in this respect. I am 
speaking out of the knowledge of arms of 
these makes in my own possession. I may 
have bought unusually faulty specimens, but 
this complaint is unusual among my circle 
of acquaintance. Otherwise the quality and 
general appointment virtues of these arms: 
are beyond all question and their popularity 
is well merited. 

While on this head I wish to give my 
frank and altogether unbiased indorsement 
of the many very excellent qualities con- 
tained in the Marlin products. I do this 
entirely unsolicited and of my own volition, 
simply as a matter of fact and justice due 
to a concern which has lately been subjected 
to a very malicious and aitogether unwar- 
ranted attack from a certain irresponsible 
and yet highly notorious quarter. 

I have owned and used a specimen of 
every arm and every calibre manufactured 
by this firm since its initial conception— 
with the one exception of its revolvers, 
about which, having never had one, I know 
nothing. I have used, continuously, Marlin 
shotguns, and rifles of every calibre from 
.22 to .45, and have yet to discover, but one 
single defect either in their construction, 
usage or performance in the field or at the 
butts. When I say that I have owned over 
thirty of these weapons in my time, and still 
have six of them in possession and almost 
‘daily use—having in every instance given 
full value therefor and being at no time un- 
der any obligation to their makers—I think 
myself qualified to speak intelligently. The 
one exceptional defect above alluded to was 
in their old ’81 model .40-60, which would 
jam unequal lengthened shells. Outside of’ 
that single wea the Marlin pro- 
ducts . 





















The world—and especially this wild and 
woolly western end of it—has a certain ad- 
miration for a man who lies bravely and 
audacoiusly. It is a natural fellow feeling, 
for, as the good old apostle said, all men are 
liars. 

Personally, I had rather hear a man tell 
a good, purposeless life with a certain amount 
of probability and a great deal of local color 
in it, than to go to church and have some 
yellow jaundiced old gospel sharp coach me 
on how to beat the game of salvation—and 
that is about as engaging as anything I’ve 
ever staggered up against except, possibly, 
Ernest Seton-Thompson’s dissertations on 
what he knows about wild animals, gover- 
nors and game wardens. 

The man who lies boldly out of a mere 
spirit of jovial braggadocio for the enter- 
tainment of his friends; or who stretches 
the truth unconsciously from force of habit; 
or who draws the long bow with benign 
premeditation for some ultimate good or 
harmless end—the liar, in short, who lies 
not for selfish or malicious reasons—we not 
only tolerate but actually encourage, for he 
is generally a good hearted, big-souled fel- 
low whom all men like the more because his 
imagination rises above the commonplace 
and we get great sport out of the amusing 
cuss. All men being liars such a one is 
above reproach, and he invariably has a 
host of warm friends. Besides, it takes a 
smart man to lie acceptably, and we admire 
the mental superiority and conceded genius 
of such a one. 

But how describe the contempt, aversion 
and disgust of all good men for and toward 
the mean, malicious, malevolent and alto- 
gether despicable liar who lies for his own 
pitiful self-interest and for the harm of some 
other much better man! Maybe the author 
of “Wahb”—a mass of absurd, bombastical, 
incongruous nonsense about the ignorantly 
assumed life habits of a bear)—a so-called 
“artist-sportsman” authority (!) on things 
about which he knows no more than the 
present holder of the Hot Air Club’s cham- 
pionship medal does about dachunds—can 
appreciate this. 





Being an old mossback I am naturally 
something of a liar myself, and up to a cer- 
tain period I had a real sympathetic admira- 
tion for the tousle-headed nondescript who 
so successful.y unloaded upon the unsophis- 
ticated public such a picturesque lot of guiff 
without being called down. Why, the —— 
magazine people just gulped his wadding 
down and begged him to ram in some more— 
and ram it hard! I really began to think the 
fellow a thoroughbred, he went about it in 
such a solemn, deliberate way; and it almost 
killed me a laughing to see how the suckers 
scooped his slush in at so much per scoop. 
Why, the man actually turned away hun- 
dreds of. people, in this city, who begged 
with tears in their eyes, for the soulful 
privilege of hearing Ernest Seton-Thompson 
lecture on what he really didn’t know about 
wild animals! So long as he kept up his 
magnificent bluff, and didn’t lie to the detri- 
ment of any other really good man, I was 
with him in spirit and sympathy. The fools 
have to part with their money some way and 
why not pay it for this? But when he weak- 
ened and dropped his tail to the extent of 
being ashamed of his own name, I soured 
on him. The yellow streak showed up too 
plain! 

Before he had the New York legislature 
hide his prevaricative identity under the 
pseudonym of “Ernest T. Seton,” he could 
have had a chaw, any old time, out of my 
tobacco box. But when he got his reputation 
in a sling out here in Colorado by letting 
old Jim Bush buffalo him so badly that he 
actually sneaked behind a change of name 
to get away from the tuppenny conse- 
quences of that little bad break, I lost all 
interest in him. God loves a cheerful liar, 
but He hates a cowardly one. Same here— 
although I don’t arrogate any title to being 
in His class. Don’t you think it! I merely 
want to emphasize that, in common with all 
good, decent liars, I hate a sneak who hasn’t 
the nerve to stand by his nastiness. 

And now, to cap it all, here he bobs up 
with the lowest, most contzmptible attack 
upon a really white man that was ever made 
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by anyone outside of a Ute Indiv. Mr. 
Man-Afraid-of-His-Own-Name whimpers pite- 
ously to the effect that his exposure “is the 
result of a political machination to hurt 
guide John B. Goff, and to indirectly whip 
Goff and President Roosevelt over his 
(Seton, alias Thompson’s) shoulders!” He 
says Game Commissioner Harris—who, by 
the way, had nothing to do with his richly 
merited disgrace—is a “creature” of Gover- 
nor Orman’s; and that Orman, being a Demo- 
crat, has it in for Goff because he guided 
Roosevelt on a lion hunt in this state! ! 

He further weeps: “I was only an inci- 
dent.” 

That is once where this sniveller unwit- 
tingly departed from his usual habit and told 
the plain truth. An “incident” of a verity! 
The same kind of an incident that resulted 
from the dog’s proverbial failure to catch 
the rabbit. An incident so odorous that it 
rankles in the nostrils of all decent sports- 
men and makes a cause celebre in the his- 
tory of sportsmen’s literature just a bit less 
unsavory than the “incident” of Oscar Wilde 
in another sphere. 

Who in the name of “Wahb” is this 
frowsy-haired eccentric upon whom the Gov- 
ernor and other high officials of a great 
state have condescended to spill out their 
vials of wrath, anyway? A creature puffed 
up with the egotism of a cheap notoriety 
conferred upon him by a humorous caprice 
of fortune, who occasionally makes much of 
fools for her own divertisement. A hunter- 
Munchausen who never shot anything ex- 
cept with his mouth and pen, a depicter of 
apocryphal experiences, carricatured ani- 
mals and deep, dark, nefarious political de- 
signs, all of which existed and exist only 
in the diseased imagination which consti- 
tutes his whole stock in trade. 

I really thought that Jim Orman was in 
bigger business than the persecution of a 
weak-kneed nincompoop who is afraid of his 
own name! Orman is a mossback of long 
experience, and in the presence of really 
big game I wonder that he has degenerated 
to such hunting! 

So far as State Game Commissioner Har- 
ris is concerned the matter is different. 
Everybody knows that it is his business to 
arrest and fine all the dangerous malefac- 
tors who go about shooting killdeers and 
woodpeckers, and to confiscate unlawful fish 
and game from fellows who wont cough up. 
(I mean cough up their shipper’s receipt 
tags, of course, be that plainly understood.) 
It was only his duty to -ook after such 
fingerlings as Thompson-Set-On-In Earnest 
or whatever his name is—the New York 
legislature not being now in executive ses- 
sion. 

What bothers me most of all is Guide 
Goff’s status in the mix-up. I can’t believe 
that a man so reputable and responsible as 
to attract the patronage of the vice presi- 


dent of the United States would lend himself 
to such illegal practices as participation in 
deer-baiting a bear trap. 

But that may be all a lie and the reflec- 
tion brings me back to where I started. 
How many men who read these lines can 
lay their hands on their hearts and swear 
before their God that they have not been 
guilty of this universal human weakness? 
The apostle was surely on to his job! 

The lexicons say that “a false statement 
or misrepresentation, not intended to mis- 
lead, deceive or injure, is not a lie.” Tak- 
ing this view of it I am very indulgent of 
half the sporting writers whose more or less 
stretched relations of field and other experi- 
ences delight or at least amuse so many 
thousands of people. There is a conceded 
poetical license that not only allows, but 
actually compels the relator to embellish 
his yarn so as to dish it up delectably to the 
reader. 

A sportsman’s magazine filled with sim- 
ple, absolutely true matter-of-fact common- 
place relations of how John Jones went up 
a hill, shot a deer at sixty yards with a 
.30-30 gun and came down again, would run 
its publishers into bankruptcy in six months. 
It is the mental impressions of the hunter, 
before, during and after such experiences, 
which make interesting reading. These 
may all be fallacious, erroneous and en- 
tirely valueless and even false, so far as 
pure reality and truth is concerned, yet they 
are the parsley and onion trimmings about 
the substantial beefsteak and gravy of the 
literary feast that makes it appetizing. 

Like my old friend Fullerton (who, by 
the way, is a fairly proficient and exeeed- 
ingly ornamental liar himself), I earnestly 
caution all writers to not spread it on too 
thickly. Tell the truth about the numbers 
of animals encountered and killed, and don’t 
more than aouble the distances or halve 
the number of shots it took. That much the 
public will stand for. But don’t make the 
fatal mistake of exaggerating sizes and 
weights—all old hun.ers know what a four- 
point buck, an average cinnamon sow, and 
a twenty-inch trout weighs. Don’t stultify 
yourself by assuming to portray the life 
habits of animals about which you know 
nothing except that undependable “knowl- 
edge” acquired from books of the “Wahb” 
and “What I Know About Wild Animals” 
type, or from the even more questionable 
source of private information from some “old 
timer.” We mossbacks have a bad habit of 
loading tenderfeet out of sheer cussedness. 

Let pure facts Le your meat and we will 
not quarrel with the frills and garnisnments 
of the dish. Only don’t slop over with the 
gravy. There’s juice enough in every 
honestly told field experience to make it pal- 
atable, and the old wise uns wont laugh so 
much at your cookery if it isn’t overdone. 
We were all tenderfeet ourselves, once. : 

MONTEZUMA. 


























WALTER CECIL COX, KENNEL EDITOR. 





DOGGY DIG-UPS. 


The kennel prospects for 1902 seem very 
encouraging. There seems to be no abate- 
ment in the interest shown in dog shows. 
The ladies’ kennel institutions are increas- 
ing and special shows, such as taose devoted 
entirely to foreign dogs, etc., do not have any 
tendency to diminish. This, of course, makes 
the breeders just as keen as ever to bring 
out a good un. 

* ¢ . 

Volume XXVIII of the English Kennel 
Club stud book is splendidly compiled, leav- 
ing out absolutely nothing; among other 
things of unusual interest are the rules and 
regulations and the names of members of 
the ladies’ branch of the society. 

. a + 

To the ordinary student of kennel mat- 
ters it will be interesting to note that in 
England the number of. dog shows held dur- 
ing 1900 showed a decrease as compared 
with the previous year, and at the same time 
there is a falling off to the extent of a couple 
of hundred in the number of exhibitors. In 
1899 there were 1,898 exhibitors, in 1900 
only 1,699, whilst in the latter year there 
were 322 shows against 378 in the previous 
year. 

+ a . 

It is hard to conceive of anyone in this 
age being so thoughtless as to deliberately 
bury under a stack of hay a fox terrier, but 
such was the case, the dog being rescued 
after six days’ imprisonment. It showed 
great weakness, but in two or three days 
was as well as ever. The owner was fined 
enough to make him think more carefully 
over such matters. 

© 7 © 


The latest fad is toy pomeranians, the 
little black, puggy, diminutive things being 
particularly taking with the ladies. The 
dealers knowing that the gentler sex having 
once set their hearts on a cunning little dog 
will have it regardless of anything. 


The emancipation of the dog from a posi- 
tion where his life was synonymous with 
everything that meant a hard life, was, we 
hold, a pure act of justice, essential to any 
Christian civilization; while the writer has 
always steadfastly refused-to be submerged 
by the wave of sentiment that is occasionally 
spreading over the country, the policy of 
this department will be clean-cut in support- 


ing anything for the betterment of animals. 

= . 7 

An American writing home from Paris 

illustrates what we mean by the above. He 
says: “Cruelty to horses in Paris is some- 
thing dreadful beyond description, and is 
indulged in by all tue drivers, except Amer- 
ican and Englisn drivers, and their coach- 
men, who are scrupulously humane.” After 
describing the tortures used by the ab- 
sinthe-consuming fiends, as he calls them, 
till the animals die by hundreds, he adds: 
“No person of observation can live in Paris 
rising a year and not safely conclude that 
as between a man’s dog and his child the 
former is the best groomed and best cared 
for, and also the least kicked and cuffed.” 
Kindness and sentimentalism are too oppo- 
site things. 

sees 

While on the subject of animal rights, 

which is absorbing more interest every day, 
we have observed an unusually sensible and 
practical expression regarding the killing of 
animals for their furs; after scoring the 
trappers generally, it says: “People will do 
well to draw a practical distinction be.ween 
such animal products as are converted to 
some genuine personal use and those which 
are supplied for no better object than to 
gratify the idle whims of luxury and fashion. 
There is a certain fitness in the hunter— 
himself the product of a rough, wild era in 
human development—assuming the skins of 
the wild creatures he has conquered.” 

* . * 


To the decorative art has been added a 
new and beautiful feature, that of faithful 
representations of favorite dogs, handsomely 
enameled on various pieces of pottery. 

. . . 

A good story connected with the St. Ber- 
nard dog is going the rounds. It is related 
by Mr. J. W. Gates, the steel magnate. He 
says a friend of his sojourning in Switzer- 
land began the ascent to the hospice of St. 
Bernard, when, after about an hour’s climb, 
he was stopped by a dense fog. He waited 
gleefully expecting to: be rescued by the 
noble St. Bernard dogs, and so be able to 
come back with a thrilling story. The dogs 
did not come, however, and the fog yartly 
lifted, so he resumed his climb and finally 
arrived at the hospice, where he was warmly 
welcomed by the brothers. His first ques- 
tion wrs : “Why did you not send the dogs 
out in so dangerous a fog?” He nearly 
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dropped from his chair when one of the 
brotners said: “You did not telephone us.” 
“Telephone you?” he ejaculated. “Yes,” was 
the answer. “.ou see shelters have been 
built all along .he climb. Each shelter has 
been provided with a ’phone. If a fog comes 
up all one has to do is to go to the nearest 
shelter and telephone. We immediately send 
down a man and a dog to that shelter. As 
we know just what shelter, no time is lost in 
looking for him.” The gentleman was so 
disgusted at having his romantic whims 
knocked or. the head he left Switzerland at 
once. 
. . . 

The manufacture of a local dog-soap in 
Denver should be encouraged. The writer 
has had it in use in his kennels and finds it 
very useful, particularly for its antiseptic 
properties. 


sess 

A very important and far-reaching de- 
cision bearing more or less on all forms of 
sport has been handed down by Judge E. 
Hansman, in the case of the St. Louis Cours- 
ing Club. Everyone knows that the inclosed 
coursing at St. Louis ranks second only to 
San Francisco. It was .obvious to anyone 
who has watched the course of passing 
events that sooner or later a complaint 
would be lodged against the club for cruelty 
to animals. This was done by the “humani- 
tarian” element of the city. The judge, in 
a very careful and painstaking summing up, 
after drawing various analogies, such, for 
instance, as cutting a worm in half and bait- 
ing a hook with it, said the coursing men 
had not violated the law and discharged the 
defendants, The fact that great care had 
been taken to provide means of escape for 
the rabbits, and that they were also edu- 
cated to use these escapes, as they always 
are, was, of course, a turning point in the 
favor of inclosed coursing. This will rather 


give coursing an impetus all over the coun- 
try. 


* *¢ & 

The writer wishes to thank those people 
who wrote him such encouraging letters 
concerning his original scheme for estab- 
lishing free hospitals and dispensaries for 
the dogs of the poor in large cities. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Horace G. Tretheway, South Lake Lin- 
den, Michigan—rlease give me the ad- 
dress of some of the kennels that breed 
the beagle or some other good hound for 


rabbits, or the address of some dog-fancier 
journal. 


Ans.—We have handed you addresses 
of prominent beagle owners. The kennel 
department of Outdoor Life has the most 
reliable information in its sphere of any 
journal devoted to dogs. 
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Harry Sparnan, Grass Valley, Cal.—I 
have a very high-bred setter bitch and well 
broken. Has bred twice and cannot get 
any pups. Can-you suggest anything? 


Answer.—It is very hard to advise you 
without a very precise history of the case. 
There may be some cause which would be 
revealed by examination, but on general 
principles, work her as hard as possible, 
and be careful never to let her put on flesh. 


Skin poor at breeding time must be your 
maxim. 





C. B. C., Butte, Mont.—What do you ad- 
vise about cutting off dew claws? 


Answer.—If they interfere with the act 
of walking in any way, have them cut off. 





Rustler, Denver, Colo.—In answer to 
your query regarding the status of a dog in 
law, in this state: Theft of a dog is larceny 
and punishable by fine or imprisonment, so 
also is poisoning. 


A RARE ANIMAL. 


One of the dogs which has lately cre- 
ated a sensation in Denver and the West 
is Champion Irish terrier, Royal Sports- 
man, an imported Irish terrier owned by 
Mr. W. Ballantyne, of 2822 Lincoln Ave., 
Denver. Thisdog was knownin England 
as “Rustic Mayo, 95,” and is a winner of 
over seventy Ists in this country and 
England. The following from the Eng- 
lish Stock-Keeper shows the reputation 
he has abroad: “Here a puppy, ‘Rustic 
Mayo,’ won. A good character and for- 
mation of body, he has a nice length of 
head, good eye and foreface, and is won- 
derfully good in shoulders, depth of 
chest and hind quarters, and is a rare 
mover.” 
























We publish herewith a fair picture of 
the dog’s head. Mr. Ballantyne has de- 
cided to place him at stud for a limited 
time, particulars of which appear in his 
advertisement in the kennel advertising 
department. 





Mr. N.S. King of Denver has purchased 
from John A. Long of St. Louis a seven- 
months old collie bitch named Admiral 
Beauty, she by Old Hall Admiral out of 
Lady Mary—she by Edwin Gallipin. 
































STATE ORGANIZATION. 


In a recent issue we emphasized the im- 
portance of state organization of the promi- 
‘nent sportsmen with the one and only end 
in view of the betterment of present condi- 
tions for the protection of game. We struck 
a responsive chord among the sportsmen of 
Pueblo, Colorado, apparently, for only a 
short time ago (on January 2d) we received 
a letter from one of the loyal and persever- 
ing spirits of that city—James Woodard— 
in which he advises us that the organization 
of the Pueblo sportsmen is progressing 
nicely. Mr. Woodard writes that he expects 
the greatest success, having received up to 
that date forty-five applicants for admission 
to the new organization. 

“We expect to meet for permanent or- 
ganization in the near future,” continues 
Mr. Woodard, “and we earnestly hope that 
Denver and all the other Colorado towns 
will also form associations—all of which 
will assist in this great work. We are get- 
ting more names daily, and they are among 
our best and most honored citizens.” 

What a pleasure to read such reassuring 
information! And how every city and town 
in Colorado should work to get a similar 
organization, with the ultimate aim of form- 
ing all these clubs into one vast, gigantic 
and enthusiastic body which will work, man 
to man, and shoulder to shoulder, for the 
cause that means so much to all of us. 

Denver should fall in line next, and be- 
fore our next number is out we hope to hear 
of some one who has the time and inclina- 
tion to go out and start the ball a-rolling. 


SETON-THOMPSON’S BEAR TRAP. 


In justice to John B. Goff, the well-known 
Colorado guide of Meeker, we take great 
pleasure in publishing the accompanying let- 
ter. We may say at the outset that the 
letter in no manner changes our opinion of 
Mr. Goff, as we already entertain for him 
the highest personal regard, both as to his 


ability as a guide and his honor as a gen- 
tleman. The letter follows: 


Meeker, Colorado, Dec. 31, 1901. 

Editor Outdoor Life—There has just 
come to my notice an item in your December 
number regarding a trap found baited with 
venison which, you state, was the work of 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. During Mr. Thomp- 
son’s stay in Colorado I guided him through 
the country, and had there been any traps 
baited with does I would have been the 
guilty party. Mr. Thompson and myself 
were arrested by Game Warden Bush and 
when tried before the magistrate and jury 
at Meeker we were both honorably acquitted. 
Why you now should cause to be published 
an item of this kind I cannot understand, 
and ask that you publish this letter with the 
same prominence as the article referred to. 
Yours truly, JOHN B. GOFF. 

The note referred to by Mr. Goff ap- 
peared in our December number, and was as 
follows: 

The trap which was found baited with 
venison the past fall in Northwestern Colo- 
rado, the work of Ernest Seton-Thompson, 
the noted author of bear and other stories, 
was the subject of much controversy in 
Colorado the past month. At first it was con- 
templated to place it in the State Historical 
Society in the capitol building, but somehow 
Mr. Seton-Thompson got wind of the move- 
ment and wrote Governor Orman, asking 
that his reputation be spared, and that no 
such action be taken. In the present heat 
of arguments for the protection of our game, 
enlisting the attention and co-operation of 
our best and most honored citizens, it is to 
be regretted that a man of Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son’s stamp should be caught at such a prac- 
tice. It is a blow to the cause of game pro- 
tection. 


WHITE RIVER COUNTRY, COLORADO. 


Everyone knows that White River is the 
place in Colorado to go for big game, as well 
as being an ideal section in which to spend 
a vacation or outing. It has the best trout 
fishing in the state, combined with an ideal 
climate and fine mountain water. 
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The country along the South Fork of the 
White River has the most beautiful’scenery 
and good roads, and is acknowledged by 
some to have the finest fishing in the state 





LEAVING WARD'S FOR A DAY'S SPORT. 


The South Fork canon.is a sight long to 
be remembered. Nestled in a beautiful dell 
among the spruce and pine trees, just out 
of sight of the road where the fishing is 
the best and right in the heart of the White 
River game country is a very nicely ar- 
ranged summer resort known as the Moun- 
tain Dell Home. It is within one day’s drive 
from the railroad, in a spot where one can 
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get away from the daily cares of a business 
life and while away a few weeks fishing or 
hunting. The Buford postoffice and store is 
very neatly kept, and has telephone con- 
nection with the outside world. A trip to 
White River without visiting the South Fork 
would surely be regretted. 


Buford, Colo. 


LEVI W. WARD. 
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MR. BEAMAN ON GAME LAWS, 





D. C. Beaman, one of Colorado’s ablest 
counsellors and an enthusiast of game and 
game protection for years, was recently ap- 
proached by one of the editors of Outing 
regarding his views on the best manner to 
protect our Rocky Mountain game. We have 
made the following extracts from Mr. Bea- 
man’s reply: 

The idea of making the United States 
forest reserves also game refuges, or pre- 
serves, is commendable in the highest de- 
gree- originating as it does from a desire 
to protect the game. 

Conditions in some parts of the Rocky 
Mountain region may possibly render it prac-’ 
ticable. In other parts of this region con- 
ditions are such that I do not think it is 
practicable to accomplish or really desirable 
when its results are considered. In Colo- 
rado these forest reserves lie generally 
7,000 feet or more above sea level. 

It is true that they are the breeding 
ground of the deer and elk, and if no other 
consideration entered in they are the re- 
gions which, above all, should be absolutely 
protected from the hunter. But they are 
also the habitat of this game during the 
entire summer and up to October ist, and 
often later, owing to the early or late coming 
of winter snows. 

The elk remain in them the entire winter, 
merely going upon the sunny side hills and 
into the valleys as the snow grows deeper. 
To prevent hunting in these reserves would 
be a perpetual prohibition on elk hunting, 
which would be a good thing at least for 
several years until they can increase. As 
to the deer the case is quite different. When 
they leave these regions for their winter 
range in much lower regions (3,000 to 5,000 
feet above sea level) they gather in herds 
and travel along the principal trails leading 
thereto. This emigration, as stated, begins 
early in October, and as they approach the 
winter range the herds grow larger by con- 
centration. 

The winter range is almost entirely below 
and to the westward of the boundaries of 
the forest reserves. The real deer hunting 
season begins about September Ist, and if 
the deer are protected while in the forest 
reserves it will mean that all the hunting 
must be done in October or later, after they 





















































have banded together and are down in the 
scattering cedars and pinons of the winter 
range, where the killing is easy and amounts 
to slaughter for the meat. 

Thus the sportsman who hunts as an in- 
cident to other recreation in the higher re- 
gions of the reserves—the only desirable 
places for recreation and where the condi- 
tions give the deer some chance for life— 
will be deprived altogether of deer hunting, 
while the meat hunter will have a monopoly 
where it requires no skill. 

It would also mean that the residents in 
the higher regions of the summer and fall 
range would be deprived of killing deer un- 
less they journeyed down to the winter 
‘range. They now do their killing before the 
deer leave the reserves. The effect would 
be to bar the sportsman and the residents of 
the upper game regions, if enforced, and 
preserve the deer for the meat hunter alone. 

As to state action here or in other Rocky 
Mountain states, I do not believe it can be 
secured. If it should be it would be a dead 
letter as are all game protection laws which 
run counter to the ideas of the residents of 
the game region. 

If Congress has the power—which is 
doubtful—and should legislate to that effect, 
it would, no doubt, be much better enforced, 
but it would operate wholly to the disadvant- 
age of the sportsman. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the pro- 
posed plan would deprive those of us who 
claim to be sportsmen of all opportunity to 
hunt deer in the early fall when we are tak- 
ing our seasonable recreation, I would favor 
it, if it would result in saving the game, 
trusting to future legislation to open it again 
when and if game had increased so as to 
admit it. 

But as I have stated, it would only turn 
it over to the merciless meat hunter later in 
the season and outside the reserve. 


T. H. Hunter of Bachelor, Colorado, was 
arrested at Creede, Colorado, on December 
28th for killing a mountain sheep. He plead 
guilty and was fined $10 and costs—$18 in 
all. It is such insignificant fines as this 


which encourage the further destruction of 
our big game and offers such a slight hind- 
rance to the infraction of our game laws. 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


TRAINING BEAR DOGS. 





I notice in Outdoor Life that B. D. Buck- 
ley inquires where he can get book informa- 
tion on training a dog to hunt bear. Mr. 
Buckley will find, if he chances to get a 
young dog that has the making of a good 
bear dog in his hide, that he was born for 
the business, and if he will just watch the 
dog he will learn more from the animal him- 
self than he can from a book. The dog 
must be brave, wary, strong and active. A 
good bear dog will trail a bear until he finds 
him; then he will bay him in the tree. If 
he stays on the ground he will bay him, and 
when he starts to run will run up and bite 
him behind so that he will stop to defend 
himself. 

If Mr. Buckley finds a dog that seems 
interested in the matter and is disposed to 
do business, he should keep as near to the 
dog as possible and attend to his part of 
the duty promptly. He will find that the 
dog will take him into partnership and be 
encouraged. I have discovered that it is 
just a little inconvenient to get near enough 
to the dog to dictate as to how he shouli 
manage affairs, while he is baying a bear, 
until the matter has been settled, and then 
I can’t make him understand just where he 
did not do right, and furthermore I then 
feel too good to try. 

Teach the dog to obey and trust you, and 
he will profit by your suggestions as to 
where his work can be improved if you can 
make him understand. Training a hound 
that does his work a long distance from you 
is different from training a pointer that you 
keep within the sound of your voice. Good 
bear dogs are like oiner dogs—scarce. 

Most all dogs have their favorite game. 
I have one that will pay no attention to the 
bunch, even if they would pass within fifty 
feet in full cry, running a cat by sight. But 
let him wind a peccary and he is wild. I 
have another good all-around dog, but he 
will give a ’coon his attention in preference 
to any other animal. Jood breeding tells in 
a dog as in other animals, but you will find 
plenty of well-bred pups that turn out to be 
just dog, while sometimes a mongrel will 
become a crackerjack after certain game. 


L. L. GOODRICH. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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THE SAME OLD SUBJECT. 





Gradually but surely do we see the senti- 
ment of the best American sportsmen being 
moulded in favor of government control of 
our big game. This is a subject upon which 
Outdoor Life has been hammering away for 
four years, and it is indeed gratifying to 
hear the expressions of prominent sports- 
men being voiced in favor of it. There is no 
denying the fact that state legislation, as 
it now operates, is saddly deficient to meet 
the demands of the times in regard to the 
protection of our game. Not only is state 
legislaion in this respect inadequate to cope 
with the question, but the enforcement of the 
laws under state jurisdiction has come to be 
an actual farce. And the wardens are not 
always to blame, either, for sometimes we 
see an official work like a Trojan for a con- 
viction, with every prospect in his favor, 
every detail of evidence against the prisoner, 
only to find that the sentiment of the com- 
munity is against conviction, and the sad 
story of the jury comes forth in those oft- 
repeated words, “Not Guilty.” 

We sincerely hope that Congress will 
take up the subject, now that we have such 
a conscientious, liberal and hearty sympa- 
thizer of our cause as our present president 
at he head of the nation. 

Of a national law, Thomas Martindale, 
who has hunted furred and feathered game 
from the Arctic regions to Florida, said re- 
cently: 

“I am decidedly in favor of such a law. 
In other words, I favor placing the United 
States in complete supervision. Such a law 
would not interfere with state or local laws, 
which demand the payment of a license to 
permit a man to hunt. 

“One great good which would come of this 
would be the placing of United States offi- 
cials in charge, and they could follow offend- 
ers into any state and make examples of 
those who persist in flagrantly violating 
every rule laid down. 

“It seems, too, that the time must come 
when the government will be forced to take 
charge of the use of new high-power rifles. 
This year I heard of fourteen fatal accidents 
in Maine and eight in New Brunswick. One 
man shot at a deer and the bullet went 
through a tree and half a mile farther on 
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struck a man in the neck and glanced up 
ward into the top of his head. 

“A man’s vision in the woods is confined 
toafew hundred yards at best, and tosend 
in all directions bullets that will kill at two 


miles is a decidedly dangerous sort of a 
game.” 


MR. SETON’S SAD CASE. 





Mr. Ernest Thompson-Seton knows a 
great deal about the habits of wild animals, 
but is somewhat spoiled by gratuitous ad- 
vertising. Mr. Seton tells a gullible Eastern 
constituency that he is persecuted by a 
Colorado game warden because John Goff 
was his guide, and the game warden is a 
tool of Governor Orman’s and Governor 
Orman doesn’t like Roosevelt. Therefore, 
he reasons, while the eyes of his audience 
pop out wildly, Governor Orman instructed 
Game Warden Harris to harass Thompson- 
Seton in order to annoy John Goff, who was 
the guide of Roosevelt and thus annoy 
Roosevelt. 

By all of which Mr. Thompson-Seton 
causes us to laugh. We advise him to write 
a comic opera and let it go at that. Game 
Warden Harris may be wrong in believing 
that Mr. Seton baited traps with deer, but 
we can assure the distinguished naturalist 
that his notion that the president of the 
United States and the governor of Colorado 
are tangsied up in his case is nothing but a 
hallucination of the meglomaniac class. Most 
of «s in Colorado don’t believe him capable 
of doing what he was accused of, but if he 
keeps on talking nonsense we shall begin to 
think him capable of any foolishness.— 
Rocky .Mountain News, Denver. 


During the later ’80s a few sportsmen of 
Sacramento, California, recognizing the great 
work then being done for the cause of game 
protection by Theodore Roosevelt, organized 
themselves into a sportsman’s c.ub which 
they called the “Roosevelt Club.” It is 
needless: to say that the members of this 
organization are now prouder than ever of 
their name. Ex-Sheriff Thomas O’Neil, who 
founded the club, is a stalwart Democrat 
but he never tires of sounding the praise of 
President Roosevelt. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


RIFLE VS. SHOTGUN. 


In November’s Recreation I notice a few 
lines by A. W. K. of Merrill, Wisconsin, in 
which was suggested the propriety of re- 
stricting the hunting of small game to the 
rifle, as a means of protecting the game 
birds, and ultimately producing better hunt- 
ing. And, just following, the editor takes 
advantage of the opportunity to say a few 
sarcastic and ridiculous things about shoot- 
ing snipe, quail, etc., on the wing with the 
rifle, winding up by giving the man a shot- 
gun with the admonition that he must use 
it as long as he is permitted to kill game 
at all. 

Now, in the first place, A. W. K. did not 
make the slightest reference to shooting 
snipe, or any other bird on the wing with 
the rifie, nor is the average sportsman ex- 
pected to shoot small game birds on the 
wing with the rifle. 

In the second place we would naturally 
expect an editor who deals in bristles, 
wholesale, to at least give a word of en- 
couragement when a keynote of such vital 
importance is sounded in behalf of our 
rapidly diminishing game. 

But instead, here we have an editor who 
claims to be devoting his time, his energy 
and money to the protection of game, and 
at the very first suggestion of a true and 
scientific principle of a game protection, 
which would still permit the sportsman to 
have ample sport, he, in spirit, snatches the 
rifle from the author’s hand, gives him a 
shotgun and sardonically remarks: “You 
must use this!” With the rifle you cannot 
kill one bird in a hundred, but with the 
shotgun you can kill seventy-five out of a 
hundred, and wound fifteen of the remaining 
twenty-five. This will be the best way to 
protect the game. 

Now, this same editor has another unique 
and novel way of protecting game, i. e., he 
has discovered more different ways of ask- 
ing for a dollar than I ever imagined it pos- 
sible for one man to think of. 

It is evident from reading his journal oc- 
casionally for several years that the tym- 
panic membrane of this editor’s ear is too 
sensitive to the jingle of coin pouring in 
from his advertising schemes to give any 
honest consideration to the protection of the 


snipe, or any other bird, by encouraging a 

really good thing except by so doing he 

could see the flicker of a nickel. 
SQUIRREL-SKIN BULLET POUCH. 
Denver, Colo. 


[Fearing lest the above letter might be 
taken for the sentiments of Outdoor Life, we 
desire to say that we believe both the rifle 
and the shotgun should be used in their 
proper respective places. A rifle was never 
made for using on feathered game (although 
in some rare instances, such as hunting 
geese, grouse, wild turkeys, etc., it is all 
right.) If the rifle was used on ducks, for 
instance, it would have to be while they are 
on water, which is not in any sense sports- 
manlike.—Ed. ] 


BIG GAME PRESERVE. 


W. W. Richards of the California Game 
and Fish Protective Association, has writ- 
ten an article for the San Jose Mercury in 
which he points out the great advantages of 
the Big Basin as a forest and game reserve. 
“We have right at our doors,” writes Mr. 
Richards, “one of the grandest possibilities 
for a game park that the world affords. The 
movement to preserve the redwoods of the 
Big Basin for the people of the state, which 
the Sempervirens Club first projected, and 
which has been so nobly supported by the 
citizens of California, who are ever loyal to 
its interests, bids fair to be crowned with 
success, and the park itself to be acquired 
and enjoyed by the people in perpetuity, 
and in a future to be ranked among the 
eight wonders of the world. And to the 
sportsman it is of double interest, for as 
each succeeding year diminishes the game 
supply and renders efficient laws for its pro- 
tection the more necessary, we of the rod 
and gun see in the acquirement of this grand 
forest a magnificent home and refuge for our 
game and fish peculiar to the state. The 
intention of all true sportsmen in the legis- 
lation of laws for its protection and shelter 
is that every man is equally permitted to 
go in the field or on the stream and enjoy 
the pleasure and healthful profit which na- 
ture and the land affords. 

“Last March, by a vote of fifty-five to one 
in the House, and thirty to two in the Sen- 
ate, the State Legislature appropriated 
$250,000 for the purchase and maintenance 
of this tract, and our honorable Governor 
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who signed the bill appointed five well 
known and highly reputable gentlemen as a 
commission to disburse this money. They 
have recently completed a thorough inves- 
tigation of the proposed site and the citizens 
of the state anxiously await their final 
action.” 


HOW TO KNOW A MAN. 





Did it ever occur to you that as good a 
place as is mentioned on the map in which 
to judge a man as he is and place him at 
the notch in which he belongs among men, 
is on a hunting trip with a party of from 
four to eight, for a week to a month. I 
speak of a trip where the party camps out 
and the only person paid for his services is 
the cook; or where no cook is taken and 
everybody is expected to do their part 
toward the pleasure and comfort of the 
whole party. ; 

You can make a list from one to one 
hundred and when you get back from the 
trip you can take your pencil and mark the 
number that each one is entitled to be con- 
sidered among men. If a man is selfish he 
will show it to the exact degree, and many, 
I am sorry to say, show it in lumps and 
streaks. They want the best to be had in 
camp, be it the food, place to sleep, seat on 
the wagon or seat by the fire. They have 
but little regard for the comfort or property 
of others, but want their own cared for by 
all. They will lie in bed until called, and 
expect to be waited on at meals. They will 
not hesitate to use anything any member of 
the party may have, from his gun grease to 
his favorite rifle, and when they come in 
after a hunt will throw themselves down in 
the tent regardless of whose blankets they 
have their dirty feet on, or whose pillows are 
under them. They have no time to devote 
to bringing wood or water to camp or help- 
ing to care for the horses. 

If the roads are heavy or the hills are 
steep, it is no business of theirs—they did 
not come on the trip to walk, particularly in 
case they have no interest in the team, and 
such men don’t usually take teams, even if 
they have them. At the same time they feel 
that any suggestions they might make re- 
garding hunting or moving camp should be 
done without argument; also their pleasure 
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should be alone considered as to when the 
start for home is made and by what road. 
When they get home they want every one 
of the party to tell what they did and how 
well they did it, and what an extraordinary 
person they are for such outings, while in 
fact there was not a reasonable man in the 
outfit but that felt like speaking some hot 
words and kicking a few ribs loose, but re- 
frained because they did not wish to cause 
any unpleasantness in camp. 

We have all been on trips with men 
whom we will never go with again for pleas- 
ure. It has been my experience, covering 
nearly fifty years, that if you want to get a 
man’s caliber and mark his exact notch, you 
only have to take him voluntarily on a 
camping, hunting and fishing trip. 

L. L. GOODRICH. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


WHY WE LAUGH. 





It is all spite work, and, odd as it may 
seem, politics is at the bottom of it—not 
that I am a politician, but the inhabitants of 
Colorado mostly are. Commissioner Harris. 
who is said to have made the seizure, is a 
creature of Governor Orman, and Governor 
Orman doesn’t like John B. Goff, who was 
my companion last year. And why, do you 
suppose? Simply because, as far as I can 
learn, Mr. Goff accompanied Mr. Roosevelt 
on his hunting trip through Colorado. It 
was Mr. Goff they were after rather than me. 
I was only an incident.—New York reporter’s 
interview with Ernest Seton-Thompson that 
was. 


J. H. Watters, proprietor of the Cincin- 
nati Business College, passed through Den- 
ver on January 2d, after a lion hunt with 
John B. Goff. Mr. Watters killed seven 
wild cats and three lions during his two 
weeks’ hunt. One of the latter was a large 
female with two kittens. The kittens were 
captured and taken East. We have been 
favored with the full account of Mr. Watters’ 
hunt, together with some photos taken dur- 
ing its progress, which will be published in 
either the March or April number. Mr. Wat- 
ters speaks in the highest terms of John 
Goff as a guide. 







































































OUTDOOR LIFE. 











A FAVORITE DENVER SPORTSMAN, JOHN D. ROSS, AND HIS FAST TROTTER, BLANCHE B-—2:20. 








GAME NOTES. 





Joe McNamara of Cimarron, Colorado, 
writes that the cottontail crop in his vicinity 
is very abundant this winter. Coyotes, he 
says, are very numerous. 

The United States Fish Commission has 
leased for a term of three and a half years 
the lakes and other property belonging to 
William Radcliffe, on the Grand Mesa in 
Colorado, with the purpose in view of estab- 
lishing an auxiliary station for the hatching 
and collection of trout for distribution in 
the Rocky Mountain region. 


Dall DeWeese of Canon. City, Colorado, 
who was injured in an accident while hunt- 
ing in Alaska last year, has fully recovered, 
much to the delight of his many friends. He 
has received his big caribou head killed on 
the hunt in which his accident occurred. He 
writes that it is worth looking at and we 
have no doubt it is a beauty, as any trophy 
which Mr. DeWeese would consider worthy 
of taking so far would naturally be very fine. 


And now comes to us from the far-away 
Pacific another sound of trumpet that 
shows which way the wind is a-blowing in 
the progressive state of Oregon. The ques- 
tion of spring shooting promises to become 
a bone of contention among Oregon sports- 
men before the next session of the State 
Legislature, we are told. In other words, 
the up-to-date minds of that state have been 
doing a little thinking and are going to make 
a fight for what. they consider a just, 
humane and proper measure regarding this 





question. We sincerely wish them success 
and only hope, as we know, that the time is 
not far distant when every state in the 
Union will protect its feathered game by 
forbidding spring shooting. 


The article in this number entitled “In 
the Wake of the Matterhorn,” is by an old 
Colorado sportsman and mountain climber, 
and therefore the comparison of scenery has 
a double value. In a personal letter Mr. 
Vaughn says: “It was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to me, in tramping through England 
and Scotland, to see the amount of game. 
One could scarcely call it wild—nor would 
an American outdoor sportsman call it sport 
to gothrough the performance of hunting in 
these districts. In some of the estates one 
cannot move about without continually start- 
ing hare, rabbit or pheasants, and often they 
are seen by the open roadside and passed 
without taking cover. In some places in 
Germany I noticed the fine large Eastern 
pheasants feeding in the fields.” 


Albert Brocker, one of the present game 
wardens of Colorado, and an old and hon- 
ored ranchman of Routt County, residing 
near Steamboat Springs, was a visitor to 
Denver during the past month. “The long 
spell of warm weather, lasting into the win- 
ter,” said Mr. Brocker, “kept the deer back 
in the hills. They did not come down to 
the winter ranges in the usual numbers. 
When the first snow came it was a tre 
mendous one, at least three feet falling in 
the deer country. The deer and some elk 
were therefore caught away back in the 
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shown in view No. 4. Now you take the 
loose end of rope, as shown in view No. 4, 





No, 4.° 
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and draw tight and fasten. 
shows the diamond. 


View No. 5 


D. W. SPALDING. 


No, 5. 








J. M. BROWNING AND THE WINCHESTER ARMS. 


I was surprised to learn, as I did not long 
ago, that every weapon made by the Winchester 
tepeating Arms Co., save only the Lee 
Straight-Pull, is the invention of J. M. Brown- 
ing, senior member of the firm of Browning 
Bros., Ogden, Utah, 

How many brethren of the trigger have been 
as ignorant as I? The Winchester weapons 
are known from the woodchuck holes of New 
England to the jungles of the Congo, but how 
many of those who pulled the fatal triggers 
knew that an unassuming pioneer in the Rocky 
mountains had devised the mechanism whose 
response to the crook of their fingers had 
brought death to the denizens of the forest, 
or glory to the contestant at the range? 

From the .22 to the .00 express, repeater and 
single shot, lever and slide-action shotgun, 
Browning is the father of them all. Nay, the 
Colt’s automatic machine gun, so prominent in 
the Hispano-American war, and the new Colt’'s 
automatic pistol, are the work of this indefat- 
igable inventor. 


Let us rejoice that at last this firearm Edi- 
son has established himself at Ogden, Utah, 
and that the brethren who worship at the 





shrine of the twisted groove may now get their 
work direct from the man who invented it. 

A large factory has been established by the 
Browning Bros. Co. at Ogden, where they are 
prepared to make or repair all that a disciple 
of the trigger may need, from a bullet to a bi- 
cycle, from a trigger-pin to an automatic re- 
volver. 

Let the brethren do justice to him who has 
been the apostle of the gun so long. 

W. H. NELSON. 





[We might say, in addition to what Mr. Nel- 
son has said, that Mr. Browning is the inventor 
of the .32 Browning Automatic Pistol, over 25,- 
000 of which were made in Liege, Belgium, 
during the past year; that it is thought Colt 
will have a .32 automatic pistol of his inven- 
tion on the market in the United States in 
1902, and that he has recently perfected an au- 
tomatic magazine shotgun and rifle both of 
which shoots five times just as fast as the 
shooter can possibly pull the trigger five times, 
In effect, they are the same as single-trigger 
five-barrel guns. He has taken out over seven- 
ty-five patents on firearms.—Ed.] 
















































NATIONAL SHOOT FOR DENVER. 


The Denver Trap Club, under the leadership 
of President McKenzie, Secretary Younkman 
and its other newly-elected officers, has decided 
to inaugurate an event for the early summer 
which will not only shed lustre upon the city 
of Denver, but honor and glory on the club. 
The plan was evolved out of President McKen- 
zie’s active mind, and he is going about the 
work of organizing for this event in a sys- 
tematic and businesslike way. In other words, 
Mr. McKenzie has taken off his coat and rolled 
up his sleeves, and every one who knows the 
man realizes what that means, for he has 
never taken hold of a project as yet which he 


A. E. MCKENZIE, 
President Denver Trap Club. 


didn’t push through to a successful consumma- 
tion. He is even more enthusiastic over the 
success of his latest hobby than anything 
which he has had a hand in for some time. 
The plan as outlined at present is to hold 
a big trap-shooting tournament in Denver some 
time in June, lasting about three days, and 
offering such inducements in the way of prizes 
and money as will draw the big shooters from 
all over America. One thousand dollars in 
actual cash will be raised, aside from the 
many other inducements, one of which will be 


a team trophy, the winners of which will have 
one of the most magnificent emblems ever of- 
fered at a trap shoot. 

Entries are expected from a great many of 
the cities east of here, including Kansas City, 
Omaha, Des Moines, St. Louis: Lincoln, Chica- 
go and New York; while the western cities 
which are almost certain to send representa- 
tives (outside of those in Colorado, which, of 
course, it is taken for granted will send large 
delegations) are Ogden, Salt Lake City, Butte, 
Spokane Falls, Walla Walla, Anaconda, Boise. 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, and many of the 
trap-shooting centers of California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas. 

The plans for raising the necessary money 
have already been commenced, and every 
shooter in Denver and the West will be asked 
te ‘end his assistance to the event. 


TRAP AT SALT LAKE, JANUARY2. 
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ACTIVITY IN LARAMIE CLUBS. 


I wish to inform you that the Laramie Rod 
and Gun Club of Laramie have on this day, 
Jan. 8, 1902, elected a new set of officers for 
the year as follows: President, Joseph Lohlein; 
vice-president, Jack Costin; secretary, William 
H, Isberg; treasurer, Harry H. Houston; cap- 
tain, Theo. Tregoning. Three trustees are also 
to be appointed later. 

The club expects to have regular shoots 
once a week if possible, and also to increase 
the membership to quite an extent. 


WILLIAM H. ISBERG, Secretary. 
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BUTTE VS. ANACONDA. 


The Butte Gun Club members went to Ana- 
conda on Jan. 5th and had a contest for the 
Shooting and Fishing Cup. The wind was 
blowing a hurricane, which accounts for the 
very low scores. The Butte experts were 
taken into camp to the tune of 28 birds, but 
their opponents were on their own barnyard 
and onto the curves of the clay ducks—a name 
given the birds by a kid in the audience. 

The result, 10 men on each side: 

Anaconda 
Butte 

After writing the above I received the ap- 
pended letter from Ole Peterson, who lives in 
Anaconda. Cc. H. SMITH. 

Butte, Mont. 


Ankonda Montannas7Yanuary 1902. 

Ankonda guns klub, hay haw hall gude tam 
ved Butte, guns klub las sunda. Ten beeg 
fallars com from Butte ved salver mug so 
beeg as vostubs. An so full of da asteem of 
dar own astimation dat da rase do vend so ha 
blo lak hall. 

Cowan ba planty gude shoot, but ha kannite 
hit anytang. Smith ha as a Yim danday, avry 
watch in krowd stoped, from da axprassion on 
has mugs, whan ha say pull, bird come Smith 
shoots, navver tutz a fedder. Burgess, da 
anvencibal ha skal tak all shas klos off but 
saspanders an nektie. Den ha konneet hit 
anytang, ha tied Spargo, an Spargo miss-emall. 
Nalback, an kimball. as do bestasts shoots 
fram Butte, da kould mak klean skor af da 
kould hit da birds. 

Morley, Goddard an Snyder. As _ skarsely 
nassarry to mansion, Aldough a skal racom- 
mand dat da go out on da mountans, an prak- 
tice so da skal not ambarrass people ho kan 
shoot. OLE PETERSON. 


COLORADO RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 
The 
Rifle 


monthly team shoot of the 
Association resulted as follows: 
TRINIDAD RIFLE CLUB. 
71010 9 

F. M. 5 8 510 8 
Blair i 8 81010 


Colorado 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 


ASPEN RIFLE 
Paxton... 


Saanwca 


OF THE WEST. 


COLORADO SPRIN 
. J. Wright 7 


Watkins 
Whitson 
McCallum 
Mercereau 


Leadville lacked one man of making the full 
team, but promises a full team for the Febru- 
ary shoot. H. A. WILLIS, Secretary. 


SOME FAST PISTOL SCORES. 


We append some excellent scores made with 
the pistol during last December by George L. 
Vought, a member of the Denver Rifle Club: 

One hundred consecutive shots with pistol, 
at 50 yards, by G. L. Vought, December 
1901, on Denver Rifle Club range: 

7 10 


10 10 
10 10 


1 
TOCA)  .ccvcccccvcccccccocvocceccvevessctesstec ++. 926 


One hundred consecutive shots made by G. 
L. Vought with pistol at 50 yards, December 
29th, 1901, on Denver Rifle Club range: 

10 10—93 
10 994 


Ninety-nine bulls out of 100. 


Missed his 46th 
shot, which was 7 high. 


LIVE BIRDS AT OGDEN. 


On Jan, ist the following scores were made 
at 47 live birds: 
Bigelow 
Becker 
M. 8S. Browning 
E. M. Allison, Jr 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


AN EXPERT TRAP PAIR. 


Two prominent figures usually in attendance 
at the big western trap shooting events are 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Bennett of Denver. Mr. 
Bennett travels for the Denver Stove and 
Hardware Co., representing their sporting 
goods department. He is well versed in shoot- 
ing lore, a congenial personage to meet, and is 
one of the best trap shooters in Colorado. He 
won high average at the late Christmas tour- 
nament at Antonito, Colo., and has the envi- 
able record of never having been beaten in an 
individual match. 


His wife is a marvel of proficiency with the 





MRS, BENNETT IN TRAP COSTUME. 


shotgun, and is equally good at the trap, with 
ducks, or in the field. She has been shooting 
only about three years, and uses a Winchester 
pump gun. At the recent Antonito tournament 
(Christmas) the excellent shooting of the ladies 
Was one of the features of the day. Mrs. Ben- 
nett shot on the team, breaking 21 
out of 25, the second high score, being beaten 
only by her husband. Her birds are broken 
clean and close to the traps, many of them go- 
ing into “smoke.’’ We take pleasure 
ducing herewith photos of Mrs. 
both trap and field costume. 


Alamosa 


in repro- 
Bennett in 


MRS. BENNETT IN FIELD COSTUME. 


GRAND JUNCTION RIFLE SCORES. 


Incjosed find scores made by the Pope-Ram- 
sey Rifle Club at Grand Junction, Colo., on 
Jan. 5th, 1902, on the team shoot of the Colo- 
rado State Rifle Association: 

M .C. Ramsey 7 5 5 9 10—76 
Dr. D. Ramsey es 9 9 7 —82 
Wm. Struthers........ 7 f 

Chas. Bowman 

ah, Ts PES cesvabocse 8 10 10 

M, L. Roberts......... 678 


Total 

Other scores fired on the same day: 
M. C. Ramsey....101010 8 9 9 910 
Dr. Ramsey 888s 98 9 
Struthers 710101010 6 6 
Bowman 7 8 9 8101010 
Smith 5 649 
Roberts 76 810 

D. RAMSEY, O. D., Secretary. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


10—92—80 
10—84—82 
8—85 80 
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CHEYENNE RIFLE AVERAGES. 


The record of the Cheyenne Rifle Club for 
1991 shows that the organization numbers 
among its members some crack marksmen. 
The ten highest scores and the average of the 
seven leading men follow: 
Bergersen 
F. Bonser.. 
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94 96—94.4 
91 94—90.5 
88 93—89.4 
89 84—85.4 
87 84—80.7 
75 79—77.9 
80 76—76.6 
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DENVER TRAP CLUB. 


The following scores were made by the Den- 
ver Trap Club on January 5, at 25 targets: 

First Event—Tritch 16, Hughes 18, Rankin 10, 
Cavanaugh 13, Culliton 21. 

Second Event—Daly 3, 
Plank 10, Higgins 8. 

Third Event—tTritch 15, Higgins 20, Rankin 
14, Cavanaugh 13, Culliton 12. 

Fourth Event—Daly 8, Barton 11, 
Deremer 6, Plank 22. 

Fifth Event—Higgins 22, 

Sixth Event—Higgins 21, 
augh 16, Conley 14. 


Barton 6, Burk 19, 


Appel 10, 


Barton 19, Tritch 20. 
Rankin 15, Cavan- 


BUTTE SCORES AT TRAP. 


The first of the shoots for the medal was 
held on January 1 by the members of the 
Butte Rod and Gun Club. Kimball won, lead- 
ing in the contest. The scores: 

Goddard 22 
23 
19 
15 
16 
23 
14 
24 
16 
22 


LEADVILLE RIFLE SCORES. 


Following are some special scores made by 
members of the Leadville Rifle Club on Jan. 5: 


Rifle, 
W. Hz, 


200 yards, 
French 


offhand: 
810 910 8 9 8 8 10 10—90 
10 91010 8 810 9 9 8—91 
10779 8 9 8 910 9—86 
10 8 9 9 ¥ 8101010 9~92 
Revolver scores, advancing man target, 50 

yards; possible 50 points: 5 shots in 12 seconds 

or less: 

Houghton 45 39 

French 

Abbott 


38 41 36 
44 44 41 
43 25 20 


The newly elected officers of the Denver 
Rifle Club are: President, J. N. Lower; vice 
president, John Hendricks; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. J. Davis. The new officers are all 
prominent, old-time riflemen, and if the club 
doesn't flourish under their supervision it will 
be a wonder. 


RIFLE AND TRAP NOTES. 


The medal gun club shoot of the Laramie 
Rod and Gun Club on Jan. 2 was won by Rich- 
ard Spaulding. 


The following members have been elected as 
officers of the Denver Trap Club for the year 
1902: A. E, McKenzie, president; George Mc- 
Clain, vice-president; L. J. Hersey, treasurer; 
Charles E. Younkman, secretary; Seymour 
Warren, field captain. 


J. C. Hudelson of Trinidad, Colo., writes as 
follows: ‘‘We are using the German ring tar- 
get down here, and like it better than the 
Standard. It requires closer holding and noth- 
ing satisfies save a 25, while a 10 may be a 23 
on the ring target.”’ 


A letter from P. J. Netzer, the first presi- 
dent of the American Gun Club of St. Louis, 
tells of the flattering record and prospects of 
this popular organization: ‘‘We have now on 
our books 126 names,’’ writes Mr. Netzer, ‘‘and 
enough of applications for the spring shoot in 
April to make 150 easy.”’ 


The new officers of the Colorado Springs Gun 
Club are as follows: G. D. B. Bonbright, pres- 
ident; Walter S. Cash, vice president; A. J. 
Lawton, secretary and treasurer; John W. Gar- 
rett, captain. The directors are: Percy Ha- 
german, Walter S. Cash, C. E. Palmer, G. D.. 
B. Bonbright and A. J. Lawton. Shoots have 
been held nearly every Saturday during the 
past year. F 


The shoot held at Antonito, Colo., on Christ- 
mas was participated in by an enthusiastic 
crowd of shooters. Twenty-nine prizes were 
given, aggregating $100 in value. The highest 
percentages were as follows: Bennett, .865; 
Royce, .859; Webb, .814; Murphy, .807; Jackson, 
.792; Irvin, .755; Newton, .754; Mrs. Bennett, .736; 
Bardsley, .733:; Menke, .711; Carroll,  .689; 
Schmidt, .672; Riley, .666; Mrs. Bardsley, .637. 


M. C. Ramsey of Grand Junction called at 
Outdoor Life’s office during the past month, 
and reported the sport of rifle shooting in his 
city en the boom. ‘We are getting a number 
of new shooters in our club,’”’ said Mr. Ramsey, 
“and many of them will soon be able to cope 
successfully with the older members. Some of 
our members who have lately shown good 
scores are Billy Struthers and B. G. Smith.” 
The Stevens company is building a new Ste- 
vens-Pope rifle for Mr. Ramsey to weigh 18% 
pounds—heavier than any gun heretofore used 
in this section. 








TO KILL THE DANDRUFF GERM 


Is the Only Possible Way of Having a 
Permanent Cure. 


If you see a woman ora man with luxuriant 
glossy hair, you may be sure that neither has 
dandruff to amount to anything. In nearly 
every case where women and men have thin brit- 
tle hair, they owe it to dandruff. There are hun- 
dreds of preparations that “claim” to cure dand- 
ruff, but not one but Newbro’s Herpicide tells 
you that dandruff is the result of a germ burrow- 
ing into the scalp, and that permanent cure of 
dandruff and its consequent falling hair and 
baldness, can only be had by killing the germ; 
and there is no other preparation that wiil de- 
stroy that germ but Newbro’s Herpicide. “De- 
+troy the cause, you remoye the effect.” 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“American Duck Shooting,” by George Bird 
Grinnell; 630 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price, $3.50. 

In this country, duck shooting is more ex- 
tensively practiced than any other sport in 
which the shotgun is used. While most species 
of upland birds are limited in their range, the 
ducks and the geese at some time of the year 
are found from the frozen seas south to the 
hot lands of Mexico. Moreover, the duck fam- 
ily is a very large one, containing, for North 
America alone, nearly sixty species, which 
range in size from the great swan, weighing 
more than thirty pounds, to the tiny teal, which 
is hardly as big as a woman's fist. In great 
hordes the birds swing backward and forward 
from south to north, and then again from 
north to south, twice each year, making their 
appearance in almost every part of the conti- 
nent and affording sport and excitement to 
large numbers of people. 

It is very natural, therefore, that many peo- 
ple should be interested in the ducks, and 
should watch eagerly for their passage in 
spring and fall. All such persons will welcome 
with interest the latest contribution to the art 
of duck shooting, which has just been issued 
by the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 
Its title is “American Duck Shooting,’ by 
George Bird Grinnell, and it is a large and very 
handsomely illustrated volume of 630 pages. 

Mr. Grinnell is better known as a student of 
Indians than as a sportsman; yet he has had 
a long experience with shotgun and rifle, and 
his familiarity with big-game matters is indi- 
cated by the fact that, in connection with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, he has edited the three volumes 
of the Boone and Crockett Club—‘‘American 
Big Game Hunting,” “Hunting in Many 
Lands,”’ and “Trail and Camp Fire.”’ 

Although several volumes devoted to duck 
shooting on this continent have already been 
written, all of them have been local in charac- 
ter. Each writer has told merely of his own 
experience, which naturally covered only a 
limited area. Thus, while each of the volumes 
was perhaps very useful and interesting to the 
gunner acquainted with the region of which it 
treated, no one of them all dealt with the sport 
as to the continent at large. It is in this re- 
spect that Mr. Grinnell’s volume is peculiarly 
valuable. He has not contented himself with 
telling what he himself has seen and done, but 
has drawn as well upon the experience of 
others, and thus gives us a book which de- 
scribes all the forms of duck shooting practiced 
anywhere in the country. 

The illustrations of “American Duck Shoot- 
ing,’’ merit high praise. The portraits of the 
ducks are drawn by Mr. ‘Edwin Sheppard, so 
well known as the illustrator of many books 
on birds. Besides these, there are eight full- 
page half-tone plates in the volume, four of 
them reproductions from the superb plates of 
Audubon, the naturalist, the frontispiece being 
the lordly canvasback.. There are numerous 


figures of different craft used in duck shooting, 
including the plans and specifications of single 
and double batteries. By no means least, 
either in interest or importance, are the more 
than fifty vignettes in the text from the grace- 
ful and faithful pen of Mr. Wilmot Townsend, 
whose studies of ducks in their home are so 
well known. A chart, giving the outline of a 
duck and the technical terms for each part of 
its body and of its plumage, is bound in with 
the back cover—a most useful and informative 
addition to a most interesting and excellent 
work. 

The mechanical part of the book is all that 
could be desired. Good printing and paper, 
wide margins, a rubricated title page, and 
tasteful cover designs make up.a whole which 
will satisfy the most exacting sportsman. 


Frank §S. Thayer, the Denver publisher of 
western de luxe art and literature, has immor- 
talized himself in his latest production, ‘The 
Grand Flora of Colorado from Mountain and 
Plain.’”” It comes in the shape of an elaborate 
and richly bound portfolio of twelve exquisite- 
ly-produced subjects—twelve separate paintings 
of the leading native wild flowers of our re- 
gion, exquisitely portrayed in water color, 
painted from life during the summer of 1900, 
by Mr. O. Achleitner of Denver, who had a 
marked genius for the task. Each picture con- 
tains six or more distinct specimens, gracefully 
grouped, and as natural as if one had just 
plucked them from the plant, inviting us to 
inhale their fragrance. Each blossom is pro- 
duced in natural size, forming a bouquet, with 
the leaves, about 8x10 inches in size. Each sub- 
ject is shown through an oval opening in 
heavy mat, giving a realistic picture effect, 
being loosely laid between the heavy covers. 
This loose arrangement is probably designed for 
the convenience of those who would care to 
frame one of the subjects, which under the 
present plan can be done without in the least 
disarranging the portfolio. 

The cost of this magnificent production can 
best be judged by the fact that the greater 
part of eighteen months has been consumed in 
its production. Special artisans (all living in 
Colorado) were engaged in its preparation, and 
no expense has been spared in making it a 
work of art of which the Far West may well 
be proud, Considering the modest price asked, 
it will undoubtedly be graciously received in 
every community. It is elegant and exclusive 
enough in its character to tempt the wealthy, 
yet sufficiently moderate in cost to be within 
the reach of all lovers of the beautiful in na- 
ture. The work will be delivered free to any 
part of the world on receipt of subscription 
price, $12. 

Address Frank S. Thayer, 925 Seventeenth 
street, Denver. 


“Lives of the Hunted; by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. Cloth; $175. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers. 


This is one of the most interesting of all 
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the ‘books ‘published by this author. It conveys 
by clever sketches and simple language the au- 
thor’s insights into many prominent big and 
little game animals in a manner that a child 
ean understand. The drawings are among the 
best which Seton-Thompson has ever executed, 
and are so numerous that the reader’s _atten- 
tion cannot help but be enlisted from page to 
page by these alone. The divisions of the book 
are as follows: Krag, the Kootenay Ram; A 
Street Troubadour—Being the Adventures of a 
Cock Sparrow; Johnny Bear; The Mother Teal 
and the Overland Route; Chink, the Develop- 
ment of a Pup; The Kangaroo Rat; Tito—the 
Story of the Coyote that Learned How; Why 
the Chickadee Goes Crazy Every Yeayr. 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I have failed to receive my December num- 
ber of Outdoor Life. Has it been mailed, or 
has my subscription run out? I never get to 
see the wrapper to tell, as the folks commence 
to read it as soon as the mail carrier leaves it. 

Charleston, W. Va. PERRY WRIGHT. 





I have not received my December number 
yet. Please forward one to me, as I can’t get 
along without it. W. BRANTNER. 

Globeville, Colo. 


I think you have the best magazine of the 
kind published. This is made possible by the 
fact that you are published right at the door 
of the best hunting and fishing grounds in the 
country. HORACE BROWN, D. A. 8. 

Buchanan, Ga. 


I am so well pleased with your magazine 
that I do not want to miss a number. 
Spring Green, Neb. AUG. LOFGREEN. 


I am taking several coertoments publica- 

tions, but consider yours the most interesting 

of all. WM. L. JACOBS. 
Clarence, Mo. 








Please send your magazine another year. I 
could not get along without it. I think it is 
one of the best publications I have ever read. 
No American sportsman ought to be without it. 

Frankfort, 8. D. . P, BROSSEAU. 





I am delighted with the Holiday number, 
particularly the photogrags Soper ment. 
. ERICH 


EN, M. D. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The magazine is all right—best of its kind 
published. Have heard several so_ express 
themselves. FRANK E. PAGE. 

Denver, Colo. 








Each issue of your magazine increases in 
value. For a good, clean sportsman’s maga- 
zine, Outdoor Life is the best of them all. 

J. E. KRAUSE. 

Pendleton, Ore. 


By the way, the Holiday issue is a dandy— 
finest I ever saw. R. CLARKE FISK. 
Helena, Mont. 





I trust that the coming year will be one of 
increasing prosperity for you, and that Outdoor 
Life may make more and more apparent to 
those who run and read betimes, that it is 
the brightest and most readable of all period- 
icals. PRESTON SLAYBACK. 

Denver, Colo. 


I must acknowledge that Outdoor Life is the 
best hunting magazine published. 
W. S. KENDALL. 
Atlantic, Mass. 


A MAGAZINE OF 


THE WEST. 








that burrows up the scalp, maxing 
dandruff scurf, causing the hair to 
fall, and finally 





BALDNESS. 


You will have NO MORE DAN. 
DRUFF, FALLING HAIR, er 
BALDNESS if you use 


NEWBRO’S 
HERPICIDE 


The only Hair Preparation on this 
absolutely new scientific principle. 


For sale by druggists. Price $1. 

















It is needless to say that I value your mag- 
azine more than any other gh periodical. 
H. J. FROTHINGHAM. 
Delta, Colo. 


Please find enclosed $1 for Outdoor Life an- 
other year. You have made Outdoor Life a 
most welcome visitor, and especially to me, as 
I have often resorted to the streams and parks 
of Colorado, and love its mountains, its canons 
and its sunshine. Success * 7% 

. S .MORAN. 


Weatherford, Tex. 





You are publishing the best sportsman’s 
magazine of which I have any knowledge. 
L. B. GILMORE. 

Blooming Valley, Pa. 





You have a bright periodical and have my 
best wishes for continued success. It had been 
my habit of purchasing from 
my dealer, but it has abused the Marlin people 
so much and ‘now is beginning such a venom- 
ous tirade against the Peters company that I 
believe every one should cease to read it. 

A. L. McGOUGH, M. D. 

Detroit, Mich. 





E, A. Brown. a descendant of Zebulon Pike, 
and a sportsman in the strictest sense, was a 
visitor to the Outdoor Life office during the 

ast month. Mr. Brown lives on a comforta- 
le ranch a few miles north of White River, 
Colo., in a section famous for game, and 
many settlers of that section, deplores the wan- 
ton slaughter of game going on every year. 
There is never a season passes but Mr. Brown 
sees horrible examples of game destruction, 
such as dead deer, does and fawns left to rot 
or to be eaten by the wolves and lions. 
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OGDEN. UTAH, Jan. 8th, ‘02. 


Outdoor Live Pub.Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Gont lemen: — 

We find our advertisement in "Outdoor Life" has brought 
us most satisfactory returns, and as we have about coubled our cap= 
acity for doing business this year, and expect to largely increase 
our business this year again, we have decided to double our space 
in your most excellent magazine. This will, no doubt, be a pleas- 
ant surprise to you, as you have never hinted to an increase of 
space, 

We wish you continued success, and with the compliments of the 
season, we rezain, 
Yours very truly, 
BROWNING BROS. CO. 
Dic.by, 
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PEDRO AND THE BEAR. 


BY SAMUEL F. HAZLEHURST, M. D. 


EARIED with a long 
day’s travel across 
the San Augustin 
plains in the western 
part of New Mexico 
where the Mogollop 
range loomed up in 
tumbling masses on 
my left and the San 
Francisco range to- 
wards which I was 

heading gradually came more clearly into 

view to the northwest, I was glad to make 
out the adobe houses of Tulerosa alongside 
of which I intended to camp for the night. 

When we reached the town it was still an 
hour or two before sundown and while my 
packer was making camp I strolled over to 

a little cemetery near by where a funeral 

was taking place and my curiosity was ex- 

cited by a grave alongside of the new one 
at the foot of which was a huge bear skull 
whitened by the weather. It had evidently 
been placed there for some special reason 
and that evening the sole American in the 
town told me its history, and the pathetic 
little tale made a deep impression on me. 
Pedro Mendoza was a swarthy young 

Mexican who lived in Tulerosa on the long 

deeply gullied’ slopes of the San Francisco 

mountains whose dark heights were said 
to be the haunts of many big silver tip 

bears, and while the average Mexican has a 

great ambition to figure as an expert dancer 

in the fandango, or as the possessor of the 
best game cock in the country, Pedro had 
the true spirit of a hunter, and his greatest 








desire was to kill a big bear and lay its 
skin at the feet of the pretty Juanita to 
whom he was shortly to be married. 

So one day Pedro shouldered his old 
Springfield rifle and started up the long slope 
where the bears loved to feast on the wild 
onions and the sweet little pinon nuts which 
they shelled so dexterously from their cones. 

Pedro had a long, tiresome walk until he 
reached the pleasant dark pine trees and 
the quivering aspens far above the tangled 
mesquite and the glossy leaved scrub oaks, 
and there, by the side of a little spring which 
bubbled up by the side of a clump of wild 
rose bushes, he laid down to rest—and from 
this moment his hitherto uneventful life be- 
came the center of a tragedy with a fearful 
ending. 

The first sign of the impending tragedy 
were the footprints of a big bear in the 
midst of the rose bushes, the crackling of 
which evidently brought Pedro to his feet 
with a start. The bear came out from the 
bushes and he ‘shot him, the bullet giving 
him a terrible raking wound along his side. 
The bear at once charged. There was no 
time to reload, so Pedro throwing away his 
useless gun made a dash for the nearest 
tree up which he wildly climbed, trying to 
get out of reach of the bear, but the animal 
reared up against the tree as shown by the 
deep scorings of his claws and caught his 
heel in his mouth just as he was on the 
point of safety. 

A stout branch was broken downwards 
showing how Pedro had held on with all 
his strength, but it was of no use, and there 

















on the ground was the evidence of a fear- 
ful struggle. 

The ground was covered with deep scor- 
ings, with blood, with bits of fur and cloth- 
ing, while a broken hunting knife showed that 
the poor fellow had made a desperate fight 
for his life against the fearful odds, and 
thirty yards away his body was found with 
hardly a stitch of clothing on it, his left 
heel and leg terribly mangled and torn by 
the sharp claws of his foe. Both arms were 
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broken and his soul had long ago gone over 
the divide. 

Only a few yards away lay the bear, 
dead with numerous deep knife wounds in 
his body, giving evidence of how bravely 
the boy had fought for his life. 

Poor Juanita had pined to death over the 
fate of her lover, and dying the day before 
I reached the little town she was buried by 
the side of Pedro, who was waiting for 
her on the other side of the great range. 





ON THE COCHETOPA. 


Oh my heart is in the mountains, where I left it ’way last fall, 
And sometimes I am with it in a dream; 
Not with any bloomin’ maiden born of woman—not at all— 
But beside a roaring, slashing good trout stream; 
Where the speckled trout jump high in wanton play— 
Midst the waters’ rush and roar and laugh and swirl; 
And where earth and sky and air 
Form a combination rare 
Not met this side of heaven, nor in any man’s best girl. 


There's where life is worth the living, for you live a lifetime when— 
In the moment filled with bliss yet fraught with care— 
The rainbow strikes—you hook him—then Oh glory! see him then! 
As he leaps—a streak of flame—high in the air; 
To the music of the twanging, swishing line— 
To the whirring, stirring music of the reel— 
Take the slack! Oh take the slack! 
If you don’t he’ll ne’er come back— 
He was born and bred a fighter and he’s worthy of your steel. 


Back beside a roaring camp-fire—back to smell of pitch and pine, 
Back to where the blue spruce paints the mountain side; 
Where the water’s clear as crystal and the very air is wine— 
Back to where the game old rainbow fought and died; 
Where the aspen are a-tremble in the breeze— 
They are calling, Oh my brothers, let us fly 
To the music of the rills 
In the Cochetopa Hills, 
That are born up in the snow-banks, where the mountains kiss the sky. 


Oh my heart is in the mountains, and it won’t come back at all, 
And I only may go to it in a dream; 
’Tis with darling Cochetopa—not a maid, no, not at all, 
But a roaring, dashing, slashing good trout stream; 
Where the waters race and laugh aloud in glee, 
Tween the canon walls so high and dark and stern; 
Where the speckled trout jump high, 
Mouth agape and goggle eye— 
Till you hook a fighting rainbow you have got a lot to learn. 


VICTOR, COLO. 


H. S. D. 
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NATIONAL GAME PRESERVE FOR ALASKA. 


BY W. T. HORNADAY. 


O-DAY Alaska con- 
tains the grandest 
hunting grounds in 
North America. 
They are inhabited 
by the giant moose, 
the largest antlered 
animal inhabiting 
the earth; the 
Kadiak brown bear, 
largest of all flesh- 
eating land ani- 

mals, and the mountain caribou, largest and 

finest of its genus. The snow-white moun- 
tain sheep is there, the mountain goat, black 





and yellow bears galore, and the rare, new 
glacier bear, as yet never seen in capivity, 
and in only one museum. 

All these fine animals are being slaugh- 
tered, by sportsmen, hide hunters, head hunt- 
ers, and Indians who in true Indian fashion 
kill often five animals for every one that 
they properly consume. In the United States 
statutes, there is not one line of game law, 
either to. protect the game of Alaska, or re- 
strict its slaughter in any manner. 

Nature has been millions of years in de- 
veloping the wonderful animal forms now 
inhabiting cur arctic provinces, but which 
foolish and short-sighted man is now 
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thoughtlessly exterminating. Unless quick 
and effective measures are taken by Con- 
gress, the next ten years of slaughter will 
wipe out the work of ages, and leave Alaska 
only a barren, lifeless waste of rugged moun- 
tains, and dreary tundras. Already the west- 
ern side of Alaska has been almost cleared 
of large mammalian life. 

The favorite haunts of the grandest game 
of Alaska are not, and never can be, adapted 
to the wants of the husbandman. So far as 
known, they contain few precious metal de- 
posits worthy of mention. Those rugged, 
rock crags and peaks never will know the 
wire fence and the cowboy. Those mosquito- 
ridden, water-soaked tundras invite the wild 
goose and sandhill crane, not the plow and 
harrow. 

Beonomically, there is no reason why 
Nature’s great natural gameland in southern 
Alaska should not be fixed and established 
for all time as a National Game Preserve, 
and made a heritage for generations yet un- 
born. 

We of to-day have no right, either moral 
or legal, to destroy all the zoological re- 





PHOTO BY DALL DEWEESE. 





sources of nature, and hand over to our 
grand-children a world destitute of wild 
life. The resources and the beauties of Na- 
ture are an entailed heritage, which it 
would be criminal in us to destroy. And 
what is our duty in Alaska? 

The answer is very simple—the logical 
sequence of existing facts. As if disposed 
by Nature to make easy the task of preserv- 
ation, a narrow strip of coast-wise territory 
in southwestern Alaska, extending from the 
head of Bristol Bay around to Yakutat Bay, 
is to-day a natural park, stocked abundantly 
with the grandest wild animals now living 
in North America. This region is the home 
of the giant moose, caribou, Kadiak bear, 
white sheep, mouDtain goat, glacier bear, 
black bear, ribbon seal, and a host of smaller 
forms. It is inhabited by a very small num- 
ber of Indians and Aleuts, and a very few 
white traders and hunters. Congress should 
pass a law creating of this territory a Na- 
tional Game Preserve, and providing for its 
effective protection and regulation, on about 
the same general lines as the Yellowstone 
Park. If it is found advisable to permit a 
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limited amount of hunting under govern- 
ment license, let the law so provide. The 
interests of the natives can be conserved, 
but no Indian that ever trod moccasin or 
bootleather ever again should be permitted 
to slaughter big game at will. Their shame- 
ful work in Western Alaska shall never be 
repeated in the South. The sale of breech- 
loading firearms to natives in that territory 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


The interior boundary of the game pre 
serve which I have the honor to propose, 
should, for reasons too numerous to state 
here, be as follows: 

Begin at Nushagak, extend along the 
Nushagak River to its confluence with the 
Malchatna; thence along that stream to 
where it crosses the 156th meridian of West 
Longitude; from thence in a direct line to 
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distant therefrom 80 miles; thence eastward 
along the 52nd parallel of Latitude, to where 
that parallel crosses the Copper River; from 
‘hence to the summit of Mount St. Elias, 
and the head of the northeasterly arm of 
Kakutat Bay. This reservation includes the 
whole of the Alaskan and Kenai Peninsulas, 
Kadiak Island and Afognak Island, but no 
other islands. 

There are many reasons why the bound- 
ary and the areas included in the Preserve 
should be as above (see map), and neither 
more nor less. It is not claimed, however, 
that the remainder of Alaska should be left 
without game laws—far from it! 

But that is another matter. This area is 
clear-cut, easily protected, and as yet well 
stocked with wild life. It contains all large 
species found in Alaska except the polar 
bear. 


In the preservation of a grand series of 
North American types it is the line of least 
resistance, and the shortest and surest road 
to a result. It can be made to serve as a 
great reservoir for animal life, like the 
Yellowstone Park forever overflowing and 
stocking the regions around it. 

A bill providing for a National Game Pre- 
serve in Alaska on the line proposed will 
immediately be introduced in Congress. If 
t receives sufficient indorsement from game 
preserves it can be passed at this session. 
All persons who are willing to aid in secur- 
ing its passage can do so by writing to their 
congressional representatives in behalf of 
the “Alaskan Game Preserve bill; and they 
are requested also to communicate with the 
writer at the New York Zoological Park, 
stating their views on this subjest, or to 
Outdoor Life. 
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A STIFF PULL.—CLIMBING TETON PASS, ON ROAD TO JACKSON’S HOLE, WYO. 
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CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


WHEN MURPHY WENT WITH US. 


BY L. L. GOODRICH. 








WAS IN a store 
buying supplies 
when a friend of 
mine came in. 
Noticing me 
he said: “Hello 
Captain; where 
now? Getting 
ready for alother 
hunt?’ I told 
him that I was 
going down on 
the Gato to be 
gone about twen- 
ty days. He in- 
troduced me to 
his companion— 
We shook hands and he 


a Mr. Murphy. 
bowed, saying “Patrick Murphy, at your 


service.” I remarked that if it was not for 
his name I would never have taken him for 
a Frenchman. He then told me that he was 
born in the north of Ireland of poor but hon- 
est parents with whom he had immigrated to 
the land of freedom in the days of his youth. 
He said he was a stranger from Maryland, 
just down to look around and enjoy our 
pleasant winter and use some advertised 
health-giving ozone. He also said that he 
would like to go with me on the hunt and 
would gladly pay for the privilege. 

I looked Murphy over. He was a slim 
fellow of medium height, about thirty years 
old, with blue eyes and red hair. He had a 
good-natured face, and my opinion of Mur- 
phy was all right. I told him that the im- 
pediment in sight was the matter of trans- 
portation, as myself and son Lu filled the 
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” MURPHY. 


seat on the dog wagon, while my hunting 
partner, Bill H., and our darkey cook occu- 
pied a like position on the wagon used for 
camp equipage. He said he had a horse, 
saddle, bridle and spurs. 

“All right, Murphy,” I said, “be at my 
house at 8 a. m. ready for the trip.” As to 
the matter of arms I told him that as my 
son and I had six rifles of different caliber 
I would loan him one and that there would 
be two shotguns in the party which would 
be at his service in case he wished to use 
them. “So just bring your blankets, Mur- 
phy,” I continued, “and I will attend to 
other matters.” 

The next morning Murphy appeared 
ahead of time riding a small bald faced pac- 
ing pony that from appearance I judged 
had been weaned about eighteen years. His 
saddle was of the muley type to which was 
attached a strong crupper to restrain it from 
becoming too forward. His spurs were up- 
to-date, being large and protruding. Mur- 
phy would have attracted attention any- 
where in America or the islands of the sea. 

We were soon on the road. It was plain 
to be seen that Murphy was not at home in 
the saddle, so after he had ridden about five 
miles Lu changed places with him allowing 
him to ride on the wagon with me. He was 


- very talkative, and after cussing the Eng- 


lish for awhile he asked me of our hopes 
and prospects and what we expected to hunt. 
I told him that we would most probably 
kill a few deer, shoot and trap some coyotes 
and also kill some javeline or musk hog. 
We would also chase with the hounds—of 
which we had twelve—wild cats, tiger-cats, 
foxes and coons and, if lucky a Mexican 
lion or maybe a leopard. He said he was 
no hunter. He had seen some of the animals 
mentioned in parks and zoos, and thought 
the hog proposition I had mentioned would 
be the ote in which he could show the most 
proficiency. He had had some acquaintance 
with the hog, as in Ireland they were treated 
like the rest of the family and slept under 
the same roof. He had also assisted his 
father, who was at one time employed to 
feed and care for a swine exhibit at the 
original Donnybrook fair. He was of the 
opinion that in case a bunch of the animals 
could be located he could be depended on to 
select the one in best condition and size 
suited to our needs and with a little help 
could butcher it in fair shape, if arrange- 
ments could be made for the hot water to 
scald it. I hastened to inform Murphy that 
the musk hog of which I had spoken was 
not the animal that furnished the bacon, 
headcheese and sausage covers of commerce, 
but an animal properly named the Collared 
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Peccary and called javeline by the Mexicans; 
that it was the most vicious little animal to 
be found in Texas—a fearless fighter, armed 
with strong tusks in upper and lower jaw 
and weighing when grown from forty to 
sixty-five pounds. He asked me if they 
climb trees, also if they were carnivorous, or 
if their diet was strictly of a vegetable 
character. I answered many questions and 
the time passed pleasantly. a 

After the first day we killed, near the 
road, all the quail we wanted to use, both the 
bob-white and blue Mexican. On the fourth 
day, when about five miles from where we 
intended to camp, I proposed to Lu, as it was 
very early, that we cut through a pasture 
and try for a deer, as we were not over three 
miles from our intended camp in a direct 
line, as the wagon road turned almost at a 
right angle when it struck the creek, up 
which it followed. So I let the darkey drive 
my wagon and Lu and I tqok to the brush. 
Murphy insisted on going along, and argued 
that in case we were lucky he could carry 
the game to camp on his horse. We had 
gone probably one and one-half miles when 
we discovered two deer on a ridge one-half 
mile away. We told Murphy to go to a cer- 
tain point and wait until we motioned for 
him to come on. Lu bore to the left and I 
to the right of where we had seen the deer. 
After getting on the ridge I moved with 
caution and scanned the brush with care. 
I soon discovered a medium-sized buck and 
two does coming slowly toward me through 
the brush. Directly in front was an opening 
of perhaps an acre. One of the does stepped 
out into plain view not over forty yards 
from me. Soon the buck appeared and 
stopped broadside. At the crack of the gun 
he made a few jumps and fell, while the 
does bounded away in great haste. I went 
to my buck and bled him; then went back 


on the ridge and flagged Murphy. He rode 
over and found us at the deer. I had a 


couple of pieces of small cotton rope in my 
pocket with which I tied the fore legs of the 
animal together, also the hind legs. The 
old horse did not appear very shy of the 
dead deer, but when we attempted to put 
the animal on his back he kept moving 
away, so I blindfolded him with my big red 
handkerchief. We put the deer on the sad- 
die and taking a sursingle that Murphy used 
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as an extra girth we put it between the 
deer’s legs above where tied, then doubled 
the sursingle back again under the horse and 
secured the body firmly on the saddle as a 
pack. Murphy was excited and proud of the 
fortune we had. He said he would sit be- 
hind the saddle and steady the load and I 
could lead the horse. He had a picket rope 
on the horse about forty feet long. Lu took 
my gun and Murphy clambered up and sat 
astride the crupper. The old pony squirmed 
a little as if he objected to having too many 
animals on his back at one time. I handed 
Murphy the reins and pulled the handker- 
chief from the horse’s eyes. He looked side- 
ways, squirmed a little, and started. At 
once he began kicking. Murphy dropped the 
reins and hugged the deer. I hung onto the 
rope ald old baldy described a circle. I soon 
discovered that I was the center of a circus 
exhibition. One circle was made when 
baldy changed his tactics and began pitch- 
ing; the third lunge sent Murphy to earth. 
Ii took some effort to hold the old.bay, but 
Lu ran back and got hold of the rope with 
me. We moved away from Murphy so as to 
change the lite of the circle, fearing in case 
he did not get up that the horse might 
trample on him the next round. The deer 
slipped down under his belly and trouble 
was on right. Round he went, bucking, 
kicking and snorting. He stepped on the 
bridle reins, breaking them. I noticed two 
mesquite bushes standing near together, just 
outside our circle. We gave way and let 
him pass outside of them. We then came 
up, tied the rope and got out of the way, 
allowing old baldy to wind himself up. When 
he was at the end of the rope, I rushed up 
and grabbed the broken bridle reins and 
shouted “Whoa!” in a commanding voice at 
short intervals. The end I was hollering at 
was behaveing pretty well, but the other 
end was acting in a disorderly manner. Its 
conduct could not have been more reprehen- 
sible had it been suffering from an applica- 
tion of high life. Lu reached from the 
mesquite bush and cut the cotton rope, which 
let the deer fall to the ground. He also 
straightened. up the saddle, thereby reliev- 
ing the tension on the crupper, and the old 
bay became calm. I concluded that the 
crupper had been the cause of all the 
trouble. 
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Murphy was somewhat jarred from _ his 
fall, and suffered the loss of a piece of skin 
from his nose about the size of a dime. Lu 
and I carried the deer to camp and Murphy 
led the horse. We found the boys in camp 
and all went to work to arrange things, ex- 
cept Murphy. I provided him with a bottle 
of antiseptic healing oil and a small looking 
glass, and he passed his time gazing at the 
reflection of his nose in the glass and apply- 
ing free and frequent applications of oil. 
The camp was near a water tank which ex- 
tended above the dam some 200 yards. By 
night we had everything in shape and in- 
tended to try for another deer in the morn- 
ing. We were up bright and early and Bill 
went up the creek to see the horses. We 
could hear the tinkle of the bell from camp. 
When he returned he reported having seen 
an animal which in the dim light he took 
to be a wild cat. 

After a hasty breakfast we led the dogs 
to where he had seen the cat and turned two 
of the old ones loose. They reported the trail 
all right and we slipped the collars from 
all, and soon the quiet of the morning was 
broken by the sound of dog. We had a nice 
run for over an hour, when he treed and Lu 
shot him with his 22 caliber Winchester. We 
jumped another and caught it before we 
got back. On the way to camp Bill dis- 
covered a stalk of chilipetin, which he cut 
off at the ground and brought in. The chili- 
petin is a pepper that grows wild in rich, 
suitable lands. It is of rounded form and 
when of age is about the size of a pea. It 
is eaten as a relish with meat by most old 
Texans both white and dark. Its Latin 
name is, or should be, Red-ibus Hot-eri, for 
the amount of latent heat contained in it will 
secure a dog fall if not carry off the blut 
ribbon in competition with any vegetable 
product known to science, size and innocent 
appearance considered. Bill picked off some 
and put them in a tin cup and at meal we 
began eating an occasional one with our 
meat. Murphy made inquiry and I told him 
that they were used as a relish by all Tex- 
ans; that they were healthful and assisted 
one in becoming acclimated. After some 
thought he took the cup and selected a large, 
plump berry and laid it on his plate. He 
then cut off a chunk of fried venison about 
the size of a walnut with the hull on and 


placed it in his face. He then picked up the 
relish and poked it in beside the meat and 
began masticating. All at once his jaws 
ceased to move, he looked undecided and 
then gave a few more chaws and gulped 
down the morsel. His lips formed the 
whistle pucker and he sucked air. He got 
up and stepped to the water bucket and 
poured about a pint down his gullet; blowed 
like a porpoise and came back to his plate. 
I asked him how he liked it. He said that 
if some celebrated physician and surgeon in 
whom he had confidence would prescribe for 
him a diet of blast furnaces and the supply 
should give out he would without hesitation 
use as a substitute some of them things. As 
it was, he felt thoroughly acclimated or 
pizened. We laughed boisterously at his 
wit. He looked at us sympathizingly and 
remarked that he trusted that the state leg- 
islature had, or would, make ample provision 
for the care of its insane. 

The next day we worked the dogs and at: 
night cooked a pot pourri for them com- 
posed of two cats and a fox, After midnight 
a cool north wind blew up, and in the morn- 
ing we struck out after venison. Bill and 
Lu went together and Murphy went with 
me. I loaned him my old rimfire 44 caliber 
carbine. We had arranged our route and 
used caution, but found nothing. We came 
together about four miles from camp, and 
started back, aiming to keep about one- 
quarter of a mile apart. When we had gone 
a couple of miles we struck a rough piece 
of country. The ravines were deep and the 
little hillsides quite steep, and of course 
covered with brush. Murphy and I were 
going down on one ridge when we noticed 
the boys on the next one about 100 yards 
from us. I noticed the boys stop and motion 
us to be cautious. They moved slowly and 
seemed to be watching for something just 
below Murphy and I. I whispered to Mur- 
phy to take his stand by a mesquite tree 
near us, while I dropped back the way we 
had come, about twenty yards, and waited 
and watched the boys. They were squatted 
down close together and gazing intently at 
a point lower on the hillside, but directly 
between them and us. Present they brought 
their guns up. The reports were almost 
simultaneous, and when I heard the commo- 
tion in the brush and heard a javeline 
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squeal I knew what was up. I observed that 
the object of the squeal was making direct 
for Murphy. In fact she fell within fifteen 
feet of the tree. When Murphy heard the 
noise he hesitated just a moment, slammed 
the carbine on the ground with unnecessary 
force and vaulted into that tree with the 
agility of a wellfed monkey. The bunch ran 
to the squealing sow. Murphy’s cap was 
knocked off by a limb. They saw it when it 
fell and what they done to it was a plenty. 
They saw Murphy and sought a nearer ac- 
quaintance. Their teeth were popping to- 
gether in a manner sufficient to cause fright. 
I quickly shot an old boar, and in his strug- 
gles he made the gravel fly and squealed 
loud. I killed another one, and then things 
got more quiet. I heard a rich, ripe brogue 
wafted from the tree that I made out as 
“Take ’em aff!” After a few minutes the 
bunch ran away and when the boys came 
over Murphy got down from the tree. They 
all went to camp, Murphy wearing my ban- 
dana handkerchief tied around his head. 
I stayed with the hogs until Lu returned 
with two horses, when we tied the hogs to- 
gether, and put two on each horse and came 
into camp. 


I had an extra old hat in the wagon but 
as it was a 744 size when new, and Murphy 
wore a 6%, he had to double the sides of the 
brim inside of the head hole, which formed 
a point in front and rear, giving him the 
appearance of a Knights Templar without 
feathers. 

We stayed in this camp ten days. When 
we left for home we had killed three deer, 
ten cats, two foxes, one coon, six javeline, a 
few dozen quail and trapped three coyotes. 
When we arrived at home Murphy said he 
would like a cat and javeline skin to tan as 
trophies of the trip. He said that, barring 
a few surprises, he had passed with us 
eighteen of the most enjoyable days of his 
life, and but for the appearance that a nine- 
teen days’ growth of red, stubby beard gave 
his mug, and the light colored spot on his 
nose where the scab had peeled off, Pat Mur- 
phy looked improved by the trip. He 
mounted old baldy and went up the street 
observed by all, looking for a cap, a barber 
and a bath. Murphy was all right. He was 
not posted in a good many things, but he 
was willing to learn. 





[Ft 
“COOK WANTED.” 
Showing a camp at a hidden recess of the Rockies, Deep Lake, 22 miles north of Glenwood Springs, Co 


BY Ww. G. WEEKS. 
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THE PROTECTION OF ALASKAN GAME. 


BY DALL DKWEESE. 


HE above is a 
subject that ap- 
peals to every 
“true blue 
sports man,” 
every lover of 
animal life and 
all those who 
see beauty in 
nature, embrac- 
ing forests, 
plains and 
mountains 
throughout our 

.entire country; 
and while the 

: ~ eo woods, plains 
and mountains are naturally beautiful, we 
all agree that they are much more 
grand and life like when the wild animals 
and birds are present. While there are now 
several organizations doing good work to- 
ward the preservation of wild animal and 
bird life, there is much yet for us to do; to 
resolve is to act, so let us be up and at it. 

For twenty-seven years of my life, I have 
taken fall outings in territory embracing the 
greater part of North America. I have made 
trips in recent years to various parts «f our 
mountains where I hunted eighteen to twen- 
ty years ago, and it is appalling to note how 
rapidly the wild animals are disappearing. 

While I am but forty-three years of age, I 

have seen in this short period the extermina- 

tion of our buffalo. At the time of my first 
trip west there were millions of them. The 
antelope at that time were seen by thou- 
sands; they are now reduced to dozens, here 
and there. There were also elk upon the 
plains—now there are none. There were 
bison in our mountains within twenty-five 

miles of the place in which I am writing. I 

doubt if there are twenty bison (wild), now 

in the United States. I have seen thousands 
of deer in Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, 

Mexico and Colorado, where these num- 

bers are now, comparatively, reduced to one, 

three, five and twenties. The “big horn” 
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mountain sheep (Ovis Montana) that were 
then found in hundreds, are now reduced 
in comparative ratio to the rest. 

When I was hunting in New Brunswick 
in 1896 I was told by good authority that 
these conditions were not quite so bad there, 
and that the enforcement of their laws was 
the safeguard there as well as in Maine. 

During my four seasons’ hunting in 
Alaska, my observations from past experi- 
ence, points to the prediction that, without 
stringent laws and their rigid enforcement, 
the big game of Alaska is doomed to as 
rapid an extermination as it was upon the 
plains and mountains of Colorado. I will 
narrate one instance: When in the Kenai 
Mountains, Alaska, on the 23rd day of Aug- 
ust, 1897 (from my diary), Mr. Berg and my- 
self, while sitting together on a mountain 
side, with the aid of a field glass counted 
five hundred wild white sheep (“Ovis Dalli)”, 
all within a radius of six to eight miles, ten 
here, six there, then twenty to thirty in an- 
other locality. Can a true hunter or a lover 
of nature imagine a more beautiful sight? 
Here and there were grand old towering 
mountains, all snow capped, some furrowed 
with gaping canons, some separated with a 
mighty glacier, others with a gradual slope 
carpeted with nutritious grasses, upon which 
these beautiful denizens of the snowy moun- 
tains of the North loitered about in groups, 
either feeding or resting. 

I was in these same mountains again in 
1898. My wife accompanied me there again 
in 1899. I wanted her to see what had never 
before been woman’s pleasure. I was in 
these same mountains again last season, 
1901, and there is no question about the 
“Ovis Dalli” perceptibly decreasing in num- 
bers. If mineral should be discovered in 
these mountains, and with no laws to pro- 
tect these animals, they would be extermi- 
nated in a very short time. In 1899, when 
passing through a section where a so-called 
sportsman had been hunting, four carcasses 
were lying on one small hill, nothing having 
been touched, the heads and horns being too 
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small and the work of skinning and preserv- 
ing too great to suit his—I was going to say 
his “sport’-ship—but will make it “devil”- 
ship. 

In 1899 myself, wife and party killed but 
four sheep—two killed by her. We could 
have killed a hundred. This season (1901) 
we killed but one, needing it for meat; also 
one bull caribou. 

The natives are very destructive to sheep. 
I have seen them, in parties of their own, 
shoot sheep and if these ran off wounded or 
fell over a low cliff they never went after 
them, “too much work—shoot more.” In my 
parties I never allowed a native to carry a 
gun. The conditions I have mentioned re- 
garding sheep extermination apply also to 
moose and caribou. 

Now then, dear reader, if all I have said 
about this transformation of game from 
plenty to almost extinction is so preceptible 
in one man’s short life, we all can see its 
finish in a very few years unless we act 
quickly while there is yet time. 

Alaska is a new country and a good por- 
tion of it is uninhabitable for man; in this 
respect it is more suitable for game and 
there is less excuse for its being slaughtered 
on account of the country not being desir- 
able for the use of “homeseekers.” I am 
sorry to say although it is true, that where 
the climatic conditions are favorable for the 
advancement of civilization and the “tiller’’ 
of the soil, just so sure is the doom of the 
game in that land—remote and inaccessible 
localities and game preserves that extend to 
winter feeding grounds excepted. 

It is not necessary that big game be 
slaughtered to furnish the “meat-stuff” in 
Alaska, for where a man can go a pack train 
can go also; pack trails are soon made pos- 
sible for wagons, then railroads. Neither is 
it necessary that game be slaughtered for 
the native food supply, yet let them kill what 
they will actually use and if our government 
would thoroughly instruct the missionaries 
and priests of Alaska to intercede with the 
natives on behalf of the game, much good 
could be done. Teach them the wrong in 


killing the female and the young of any and 
all animals. I have talked this over with 
natives in my camp and noticed it was hard 
for them to conceive, yet by constant teach- 
ing, it will have its effect. 


I believe that 
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some such laws as I hereafter mention would 
be effective in Alaska, if enforced. 

My twenty-seven years of experience in 
hunting has convinced me that the market 
meat hunter is the most destructive to big 
game. Where mining localities are remote 
from railroads or steamship transportation 
“meat stuff” is correspondingly expensive, 
hence if game abound the meat hunter finds 
a profitable business and he is always on 
hand. Make and enforce a law making it 
a penal offense coupled with a fine of one 
hundred dollars for each offense, where a 
party or parties offer for sale or barter the 
flesh of any game animal or bird at any 
spot or place in Alaskan Territory. The 
same law to apply to any and every com- 
pany or individual attempting to illegally 
ship or transport game flesh of any kind out 
of the territory. Make a non-resident license 
law requiring every sportsman hunting in 
Alaska to pay fifty dollars for that privilege, 
and that this sum allows him to take out 
of the territory only one specimen of each 
species killed by him, the same law to pro- 
vide a license fee of $100 which would give 
the sportsman or hunter taking out that 
license the right to kill and transport two 
specimens of each species of animal killed 
by him, and that he be not allowed to take 
out more than this quoto. The money thus 
paid to the district game commissioners, 
who may be the nearest postmasters where 
the hunting is done, to be used first for the 
prosecution of any person or persons violat- 
ing this law, and any surplus that might ac- 
cumulate in one year over $300 to go to the 
native school fund of that district. 

Make a law that gives an open season 
only on game from August 15th to November 
ist, with a fine of one hundred dollars for 
its violation. This law should apply to na- 
tives, also, as well as non-residents except 
where the animal is shot absolutely for. im- 
medite food necessity. 

Make a law that prohibits sportsmen or 
other persons from employing natives or 
other men from killing big game animals or 
birds, for in so doing most of the meat is 
wasted and the heads shipped out and sold. 

Make a law prohibiting the killing of the 
big brown bear (“Ursus Middendorffi”) on 
Kodiak Island for a period of five years; this 
will in no way be an injustice to the na- 
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tives as this island now contains so few of 
this animal that hunting them is no longer 
profitable and neither do the natives depend 
on this for support. 

Negotiations should be commenced with 
Great Britain to induce them to pass such 
laws as would coincide with ours for the 
government of that part of the Yukon Terri- 
tory in British Columbia that joins Alaska. 

I know full well what objections will be 
made to such laws by fur traders and hide 
and head hunters; but is it right that the 
grand old bull moose or bull caribou or the 
great old ram “Ovis Dalli” be shot down by 
a native paid for so doing by a so-called 
“sportsman” and only the head’ taken from 
the carcass and that shipped out and sold? 


I say, is it right that this should be per- 
mitted for the gain of a few individuals at 
the expense of all the big game of ‘that 
country, as well as to the lovers of nature 
and the “true blue sportsman” not yet born, 
to all of whom we are responsible? 

Let us act Dow and use our influence to 
have some protective measures properly 
brought before the coming session of Con- 
gress, with an earnest appeal for their en- 
actment. 

I have talked several times with the goy- 
ernor of Alaska, Hon. J. G. Brady, regarding 
this subject, and he urged me to formulate 
some practical measure and he would give 
it his support. 











@- DALL OEWEESE 
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WITH BROOK TROUT ON THE MUSSELSHELL. 


BY CHAS. S. MOODY. 


S EACH succeeding 
July day brings to 
Oro Fino its suc- 
cession of hot pants 
—not wool or linen 
pants, either—your 
humble servant 
and ai congenial 
friend, whose chief 
occupation in life 
is furnishing the 
motive force for a 
G. Washington hand 
press, and _§inci- 
dentally writing 
Republican cam- 
paign editorials as 
a chaser, will hie 

us away to where the trout do most delight 
to congregate, and there, for a few weeks, 
try to seek “surcease of sorrow” in pursuit 
of this particular brand of happiness. Last 
year (1900), chance, or fate, or both, aided 
by a stout pair of cayuses and a buck-board, 
landed us at Friend Hartman’s on the Mus- 
sellshell Meauows. Musselishell! Shades 
of Izaak Walton! What a poetic name for a 
stream. But then those Hudson Bay fellows 
were not inclined to be very poetical when 
they were hueing a dim trail through this 
pathless wilderness. It is a beautiful little 
stream, though, winding in and out among 
the great mountains, now dashing through 
some narrow gorge, now creeping through 
broad, grassy meadows, deep shady holes 
where the big fellows lie, and sandy shal- 
lows where the smaller fry delight to play 
in the bright summer sunlight. 

If in this article I do not give the full 
meed of praise due to the feminine part of 
our aggregation, it is not be.ause they were 
not present, but solely owing to the fact that 
they were non-producers, and hence are not 
entitled to very much credit. 

All summer long, great big trout from the 
Mussellshell had haunted our dreams, and as 
the first cannon was booming in honor of our 








Nation’s natal day, and the small boy was 
piling up work for the doctor, we might have 
been seen making shorter the forty miles 
of rough road that lay between us and our 
destination. It was a tie vote. The ladies 
who have agreed to love, cherish and pro- 
tect us through life were for going to some 
famous hot springs they had heard of, but 
as it was hot enough here in Oro Fino, they 
were most shamefully overruled. 

The sun was just sinking to rest behind 
the western mountains after a long, toilsome 
day’s work watching America make a fool 
of herself, when we pulled up in a grove of 
magnificent pines, and said with the old 
traveler, “Here we rest.” We were met by 
Friend Hartman and family with a hearty 
German welcome and the assurance that the 
little world on the Mussellishell was ours. 
The question in regard to the fishing elicited 
the information that there were plenty of 
fish, but were not rising to the fly. We 
smiled at each other in a superior sort of 
way, and guessed that we would teach them 
a thing or two. Fish with a bait? Never! 
*T would be sacrilege. We fell asleep dream- 
ing of how we were going to surprise the na- 
tives the next day. 

The sun got up rather early the next 
morning and we beat him just one hour. 
Armed with brand new rods and hooks of 
the most approved and killing flies, we sal- 
lied out to bring in fish for breakfast while 
our partners in misery slept. For four mor- 
tal hours we tramped down that hay and 
whipped that stream. Result: Nary a fish. 
Nay, not one, not even the beginning of one. 
Breakfast over (we cooked it ourselves), we 
did the sally act again. This time we sal- 
lied up the stream, and it was the same old 
song. We whipped every likely place for 
miles without results as far as fish were con- 
cerned. Coming into camp, I occupied about 
half an hour scraping great big chunks of 
confidence off Mr. Greer, and he in turn did 
the same service for me. This was confi- 
dence that had oozed out during the day, 
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and was very uncomfortable. Having a lit- 
tle confidence and some credulity left next 
morning, I used it up in another attempt to 
accomplish the impossible. That evening I 
cut long strips of bacon for supper and tried 
to hypnotize myself into the belief that it 
was trout. I am not a first-class hypnotist. 
The whole business was enough to make the 
tombstone of the immortal disciple of ang- 
ling actually weep. 

We accidentally surprised one of the 
aforesaid natives bringing in a string of 
trout that evening, and when we cornered 
him up, he confessed that he had used a 
frog leg for bait. Next morning Mr. Greer 
armed himself with a vigorous tamarack 
stick, and I could tell from the set expres- 
sion of his face that it was an ill day for 
frog-land. With a remark that he proposed 
to have fish if it took every frog in Shoshone 
County, he made for the marsh where the 
daily serenade was going on, and an acute 
observer could have seen him advancing up- 
on some unsuspecting amphibian by regular 
parallels. A dull thud, a splash of mud, and 
it was all over. That frog’s music was stilled 
forever. 


Now, dissection is in my line, and the sci- 
entific manner in which I carved up those 
reptiles for bait would have done the heart 
of my old professor of anatomy good had he 
seen such zeal displayed in my student days. 

The rest is soon told. They bit. We 
reveled in fish. Our loved ones were saved 
from the dire fate of starvation—a condition 
that they darkly hinted at—although I la- 
bored hard to convince my friend Greer that 
they were simply poking fun at our lack of 
success. He wouldn’t believe me, but then 
he is excusable from the fact that he has not 
been a benedict as long as your scribe. 

This is July 23rd, and we are rolling home 
laden with fish stories to spring upon our 
unsuspecting friends—happy that we can 
each year lay aside the cares and disappoint- 
ments of professional life and live for a few 
weeks “near to Nature’s heart,” up where 
the breezes make sweet music among the 
harp boughs of the grand old trees; where 
all Nature seems in tune and the festive mos- 
quito lulls you to sleep every night with 

gentle song. 


Boise City, Idaho. 


A SIERRA MADRE COMEDY. 


BY “TOM TUTT.’ 


B LLOODIN’ of bar fights,” re- 

, sumed Bill, in answer to an 

me observation made by one of 

the boys on the subject, 

“thar was a warm in- 

3@, counter with a bar thet 

“2g”, I obsarves some down in 

the Sierry Madries, when 

I was hangin’ round them Mormon settle- 
ments in ninety-five. 

“Old Mose Winfield, which he was a old- 
timer from Arizony, was a dead shore bar- 
scrapper from ’way back. He knowed all 
*bout bars, and could tell a silver-tip from a 
cinnamon as fur off as he could see him jest 
by the way he’d turn over rocks and lick 


up the varmints as was under them. 

“Wall, Old Mose and me we concloods one 
day we'd stampede off into the surroundin’ 
Sierries for a few days’ hunt, bein’ as we 
was short of meat in camp and needed some- 
thin’ of thet kind to eat ‘long of our free- 
holies and flapjacks. So we packs a kit of 
stuff onto a old dun mule belongin’ of Mose, 
and forks our broncks. 

“Now this here dun mule had a confirmed 
habit of buckin’ with her pack at the most 
onlikely times and places, and intirely inde- 
pendent and onnoticin’ of surroundin’ sar- 
cumstances and conditions. Jest so’s she got 
the idee into her to buck, she shore did, she 
was thet ornery. She mightn’t buck a pack 
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for weeks and months, and then agin she 
might. But ridin’ of her was thet dang’ous 
thet no sensible feller never tried it onto her 
more’n wunst. So Old Mose he alwus packed 
her, ‘cause thet’s all he could ever git out 
of her. 

“We got started at sun-up and moseyed 
‘long at a purty fair rate till "bout noon, 
bein’ we was on a old trail all the way. 
Which the same was one of them old Apachy 
trails as cuts thet country down thar north 
and south a-follern’ of the ridges. Sudden- 
like we comes to the aidge of a deep canyon, 
as is thet deep and crooked it would make a 
bird tired to fly out of it. We seen lots of 
deer sign and tracks a-leadin’ down into this 
here canyon, and no way to git the hosses 
down but by takin’ one of them beaten deer 
trails as is alwus found a-leadin’ to water in 
a deer country like thet is down thar. So we 
takes this here deer trail, and it was thet 
steep thet we had to git off and lead our 
broncks. And the dun mule’s heels was as 
high up as the tips of her years as she went 
down thet trail half a-slidin’, But the ani- 
mals couldn’t slip fur ’cause the trail was 
sandy. 

“We hadn’t gone more’n half a mile 
down this here trail when Old Mose bein’ 
ahead of me, he stops and all of a sudden 
he spots a big bull silver-tip "bout three 
hundred yards ahead of us and slaunchways 
up the slope, bein’ off to the right of the 
trail. This here silver-tip was a-turnin’ 
over of rocks and a-feastin’ of hisself on the 
ants and other livin’ things he’d discover 
tharunder. We s’poses as how he selected 
the slope ’cause it made it easier for him in 
his business of turnin’ rocks. And he didn’t 
‘pear to car none whatever how much noise 
them loose rocks makes a-tumblin’ down 
the slope. 

“We had the wind on him, but, comin’ 
*bove us so’s the hosses and the dun mule 
didn’t ketch it none, and he hadn’t seen our 
outfit yit. And the rollin’ of the rocks he 
was a-settin’ off in his precincks, thet struck 
in ahead of us when we capers ‘long down 
the trail, is what claims our ’tention to him 
all nacheral enough. The dun mule she was 
the first to notice it and give Mose the tip, 
bein’ as how she was in the lead. Which 
she turns flat round and refooses complete 
to proceed while the rollin’ continyoos. 
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“*Now,’ says Mose to me, sottyvocy-like, 
‘you anckors them thar brutes of burden to 
somethin’ stationairy ‘long the trail while 
I keeps my eyes glued to thet bar, and we'll 
make a sneak onto him from tree to tree 
and nip him in the prime of life.’ 

“*All proper,’ whispers I back to Mose, 
‘we'll shorely nip him some if you says so,” 
and I was feeling’ mighty peert and keen for 
the advenchoor, ’cause the idee of killin’ a 
big silver-tip prancin’ round thetaway like 
as if he owned the country, which he prob’ly 
did, is a highly thrillin’ thing. 

“So I fastens the three lariats all secure 
enough to some convenient trees, and Mose 
and me we takes our forty-eighty-twos and 
santers ‘long up the slope mighty cautious- 
like, goin’ from tree to tree, Mose a-leadin’. 
We hadn’t worked ‘long up morne’n. fifty 
yards toward the bar, peekin’ out from be- 
hind every tree we comes to, when we seen 
the old silver-tip had give up workin’ his 
original layout and was movin’ ’long the 
slope in a direction thet would head off our 
back trail. Nowsomever he hadn’t suspected 
us none, but prob’ly found the insecks 
wasn’t noomerous enough right thar any 
more. So we lays still behind a big pine 
trunk, hopin’ as how he’d soon stop and 
turn his tention agin to prospectin’ bugs and 
rocks. But he never stops till he’s jest 
*bout opposite the hosses and ’bout a hun- 
dred yards above them. Then he resooms his 
prospectin’ all onsuspicious-like, and we 
bein’ sore afraid he’d send some rocks down 
and stampede our live-stock complete,: we 
hurries to git clost to him, aimin’ to shoot 
him up some and tharby distrack his ’tention 
from the rootine of his business. 

“Old Mose and me we’re no more’n sev- 
enty yards off when we ups our guns and 
lets him have. But we _ forgits complete 
*bout shootin’ up hill, and we both ketches 
him low and grazes him some severe in the 
belly. He don’t lose no time a-comin’ at us, 
and when we has got in ’bout two more 
shots apiece, which them same bein’ all 
sim’lar up hill is likeways some misplaced 
in the hurry of the ocasion, he’s onto us in 
a heap. — 

“Old Mose he jumps sudden up a slim 
pine tree and out of reach, and I loses my 
legs and rolls down the slope promisc’us-like 
past the dun mule, which she snorts and the 
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outfit breaks their lariats complete. The two 
broncks takes the back trail a piece and 
stops, but the dun mule she jest stays whar 
she is and bucks her pack dizzy. By this 
time I brings up sudden agin a pine saplin’ 
jest below the mule, and I swarms up thet 
saplin’ some lively jest as the silver-tip ar- 
rives on the scene. But I don’t obsarve 
none till I’m up thet it’s a dead saplin’, How- 
somever I realizes thet fact soon tharafter. 
For the dun mule, which she has never 
stopped buckin and now warms up to her 
work and proceeds to git in her best licks, 
she loses her feet and the trail and comes 
a-rollin’ down like a rock agin the bar and 
the dead saplin’ I’m up. The saplin’ bein’ 
some rotten thetaway it snaps short off from 
the concooshion, and the general mixup and 
toomult thet ensoos is so onoxpected and 


surprisin’ to thet silver-tip and shatter his 
narvous system so complete, thet he plum 
forgits what he’s thar for. And whilé¢ he’s 
takin’ of time to recolleck, Old Mose he 
drops down and gets his gun. Which Mose 
concloods as how some of Dock Winchester’s 
blue pills is shorely good for what ails that 
sick bar, and he lands a shot thet breaks 
the bar’s spine. Wharby the vict’ry is 
simooltaneous and complete. 

“But the dun mule has broke a leg and 
has to be shot. So we puts what’s left of 
the pack onto one of the broncks, and leads 
the other’n with the bar hide and some of 
the meat, and pulls our freight for camp. 
Which the same we're some glad to arrive 
at the next day with a sooperflooicy of meat 
and advenchoor all sim’lar.” 














TARPON SCENES AT ARANSAS PASS. 


(PHOTOS BY J. T. MASON.) 
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THE SILVER KING. 


BY J. T. MASON. 


HIS article is dedicated to the true 
sportsman—one that loves to get 
away from the busy haunts of men, 


to take a rest from the grind and 
drive of every-day life and to get as close to 


mother nature as he can. What tonic can 
compare with the pure, fragrant air of the 
sea? What music is so sweet as the roar of 
the breakers as they chase each other to 
the shore, or the babbling music of the 
waves as they lap the sides of the boat; 
what sights so peaceful as to watch the 
huge pelican as he sails over the water 
hunting the juicy mullett for his breakfast, 
or to watch the countless terns as they skim 
like swallows over the breakers—all these 
and a thousand others have a charm for the 
sportsman that can never be found in the 
busy haunts of men. The change is equally 
good for the body as well as the mind, as it 
gives a fellow a new grip on‘life. He re- 


turns to his work like a giant, prepared to 
grapple and overthrow difficulties that be- 
fore looked too great for his powers; his as- 
sociates—and wife, if he has one—find him 
more congenial, cheerful and content, and, 
no wonder, for his body and mind have been 
receiving a tonic no earthly physician can 
give. 

But we hunters and fishermen know aui 
this and to those that are in darkness, the 
fellows who define fishing as “a foolat one end 
and a worm at the other,” what is the good 
of talking to them? If the Almighty put ice 
water in their veins instead of good, warm 
blood, I suppose they can’t help it. We will 
and do pity such men, but we can’t talk to 
them of the exquisite enjoyment to be found 
in the chase—they were born blind to all 
such things. 

About the month of June or July I always 
take the tarpon fever in its most virulent 
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MEASURING THE TARPON, 


form. My wife says she can tell when it is 
coming on—my appetite falls off, my sleep 
is disturbed by visions, there is a feverish 
restlessness about me that is unusual—these 
are the premonitory symptoms of the tarpon 
fever. I know it well, for I have had period- 
ical attacks since 1875, when I lived in Gal- 
veston and fished for them from the wharf 
with a clothesline tied to a pile, and which 
they always broke. We called them grandi- 
cores in those days. 

Well, the fever took me as usual last 
year, and on the 20th of July I found myself 
at Tarpon, a small settlement on Mustang 
Island, in the Gulf of Mexico. It was about 
one o’clock when I arrived at the wharf. A 
boatman, whom I knew, met me. I had not 
been there five minutes when he was off to 
get bait and take his boat around to the 
point. I went to the hotel, had lunch, 
changed my clothes and inside of an hour 
was in the boat on the tarpon ground. 

Now, while I have seen many articles on 
tarpon fishing, I have never seen one that 
just explained the operations as I would 
like if I had never fished for them and de- 
sired information. I have fished for them 
more or less since 1875, when I lived in Gal- 
veston, as stated before, and during that 
time I have caught many hundreds of them. 
Our methods of fishing have changed and 
probably will continue to do so. I remember 
once having a tarpon on my line for over five 
hours; in fact, I have always said the tarpon 
had me, instead of me having the tarpon. 
He took me just wherever he.liked—I had 
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to follow or break my line, and I certainly 
would have done that if the boatman had 
not been there as a witness. But all that 
is changed, and now we usually land the 
largest of them inside of thirty minutes. 

Three years ago I was down there fishing 
with a gentleman friend of Denver. We 
were walking along the beach and the air 
was so offensive from the rotting tarpon that 
I suggested that we cease using the gaff, 
land them alive and turn them loose again. 
He agreed and we made some little changes 
in our tackle, and did so. I have never used 
a gaff on a fish since. The pictures used in 
these illustrations were au taken from the 
living fish, who are probably right now en- 
joying their lives in freedom. It has always 
been repugnant to me to kill anything that 
could be of no use or profit to anyone, and 
I am glad to say that it is the usual custom 
now at Aransas Pass to land tne fish alive, 
without use of the gaff and turn them loose 
again after measuring them. 

Now a word as to measuring. There are 
various ways—some guess at it, while others 
again hang them up on a pulley. This 
method, in the first place, kills the fish, and 
also stretches it. The mouth being open, 
which adds three or fourinches. An average 
tarpon will in this way be increased in 
length about six inches. The way I measure 
is simply this: When the fish lays on the 
beach I mark on the sand the extremity of 
his nose—with mouth closed—and tail; the 
boatman puts it back in the water and I 
measure the distance between the two 
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points. This I call beach measurement. At 
the foot of this article I give a detailed ac- 
count of my catch last year, a total of sev- 
enty-eight tarpon in twenty-seven days, 
every fish landed and measured as described 
above, and with four exceptions turned back 
alive. 

And now, fellow sportsman, let us go 
together and try our hand at catching this 
king of game fish. We have left our every- 
day clothes at the hotel, and have now on 
a pair of linen pants, an old soft shirt and 
a cheap, broadbrimmed straw hat that orig- 
inally cost twenty-five cents. But we have 
picked it up at the hotel; we have sent our 
boatman around to the point; we can walk 
there in ten minutes and save a thirty min- 
utes’ row around the pass. He is there 
ahead of us, waiting with plenty of mullet 
in his boat for bait. We will lose no time, 
but step into the boat and take the chair 
facing the stern. He gets in, hangs a mul- 
lett on the hook by the nose, and we are off. 
We drop the bait behind the boat and pay 
out about forty feet of line. The tide is 
slack, so we will have to keep the boat 
moving, but not too fast, as the bait does 
best work about three feet below the surface. 
Now we are all right. I set one foot on the 
stern seat—that gives me a nice rest for my 
left arm and the rod. My right thumb rests 
on the break, but with no pressure; it is 
kept there to prevent an overrun when a 
fish strikes. My left thumb, covered with a 
stall, rests about eighteen inches above the 
reel seat, ready to snap down on the line. 
We have trolled along slowly for about half 
an hour when the reel spins a few clicks 
and stops. The boatman has heard it and 
stops rowing. We go ahead again, as it 
probably was not a tarpon. We do not go 
far, however, when there is another clicking 
of the reel and again it stops. “Look out!” 
Just as you speak the fish strikes and off he 
goes with a rush, and you snap both thumbs 
down and pull. We have hooked him, but, 
blame the luck! it is not a tarpon because he 
has not jumped. “That’s a jack,” says the 
boatman, and after a ten minutes’ warm fight 
we bring him to the boat—a game fellow 
weighing from fifteen to twenty-five pounds 
—take out the hoo« and start again. It is 
not long before we have another strike, this 
time when we pull fifty feet behind us he 
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springs into the air—the fish we are after, 
the silver king. Now, hold on, you have got 
one hundred and twenty pounds of the hard- 
est fighting fish in the world on the end of 
this slender line, and if you don’t handle 
him just right he w... snap it like a thread 
of cotton. Keep your line as tight as you 
can, without breaking; he will take it out 
in spite of all you can do, but make him 
fight for it. And did you ever see such a 
fight—up he goes for the fourth time—eight, 
ten, twelve feet clear of the water. He is as 
wild as an untamed bull, and twice as strong. 
We can do nothing but hold on and keep the 
line as tight as possible. But now he takes 
another notion, and off he goes with a rush. 
The boatman is backing toward him, and 
the strain you keep on the line finally checks 
his speed. Now get a little line if you can; 
work him hard and fast. The harder he 
fights now the sooner he will be tired. In 
his last rush he runs nearly all our line 
out, but we have recovered half of it while 
he is getting his wind and are ready for him 
again; and so is he. Off he goes again; 
this time he comes toward the boat. Now 
look out for trouble. If you are not careful 
something will break. We hold less firmly 
on the break and when we feel him again 
we tighten and soon stop him. Now he goes 
this way, now that, and every few minutes 
he tries another jump. But no use; the boat- 
man understands his business, and no mat- 
ter which way he goes the boat’s stern is 
towards him, so that we have full play 
with the line. But we have had him on 
twelve or fifteen minutes and he shows that 
the constant strain is tiring him. Now, we 
will back up and get a shorter line and 
make him lead. There he is; we can see 
him in the clear water about twenty feet 
behind us. Now pull for the shore. He tries 
to turn his head, but don’t let him, or you 
will have to go after him again. We are get- 
ting close to shallow water now. We will 
back up and get him as close as possible, or 
he will break loose when we try to land. We 
have our wire leader now just above water, 
so the fish is just seven feet beyond it. Now 
is the time for the boatman to show what he 
can do. One more strong pull will beach the 
boat. He makes it, and instantly, before the 
boat touches, he drops his oar, springs over- 
board and seizes the wire and backs up on 
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the beach. We drop our rod in the boat, 
throw over the anchor, take a measuring 
stick and go on shore. The boatman re- 
moves the hook, I mark the two extremities 
on the sand, the boatman pulls the fish back 
in the water and turns him loose—tired, but 
otherwise little the worse for his experience. 
I measure the distance between the two 
marks, record it—all is done—and we start 
out for another. 

This, then, is one way of catching the 
tarpon at Aransas Pass. There are, of 
course, all sorts of variations. The tarpon, 
like all other fish, is full of whims; some- 
times he takes the bait and goes off with a 
rush, then snaps quick and hard. At other 
times he takes it as I have described. Then 
give him a little time, but no matter how 
he takes it, when you puil you are not left 
an instant in doubt. He springs into the air, 
usually six to eight teet, but I saw one this 
season go at least fifteen feet. It passed 
clear over a boat with two men in it and 
cleared their heads at lest ten feet. They 
jump a number of times, rarely less than 
four or five, but usually more. 

I have fished in Canada for trout, muska- 
longe and bass; I have caught salmon off 
Monterey, California; I have often been to 
Catalina Island, California, and caught all 
they have to offer with the single exception 
of tuna, but to me there is nothing in the 
way of fish at all comparable to the tarpon. 
It is a game fish par excellence, and he never 
gives up until he is on the beach. I have 
fought them until they would be on their 
sides, and before I could land they would get 
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their second wind and give me a harder 
fight than ever. 

Many ouner fish are caught there, but 
no one fishes for them. We sometimes hook 
them unwillingly when trolling for tarpon. 
Last year I caught in this way deep sea bass 
(“jew fish”), shark, king fish, jack fish, red 
fish, grouper, pike, and spanish mackerel— 
this last would give excellent sport, but one 
is likely to have a large fish take the boat 
and smash the tackle that it is dangerous to 
use a trout rod. 

I attach a list of my catch last season 
with the length of each fish. They were 
caught partly on Hall’s 27-thread line ani 
partly on a cotton line, 36. I think 1 prefer 
the latter. The rod used was one | made 
myself—7 feet 6 inches long—made of hick- 
ory, and it never broke: 

July 20—1, length 5 ft. 10 in.; afternoon 
only. 

July 21—3; lengths, 5 ft. 11 in.; 3 ft. 3 in.; 
4 ft. 11 in. 

July 22—4; 5 ft. 6 in.; 5 ft. 8 in.; 6 ft; 
5 ft. 10 in. 

July 23—3; 4 ft. 1in.; 5 ft. 9 in.; 6 ft. 7 in. 

July 24—4; 6 ft. 11 in.;: 4 ft. 10 in.; 5 ft. 
2 in.; 5 ft. 10 in. 

July 25—5; 4 ft. 1 in.; 5 ft. 6 in.; 5 ft. 8 
in.; 6 ft. 2 in.; 5 ft. 10 in. 

July 2u—5; 5 ft. 6 in.; 5 ft. 10 in.; 7 ft. 
5 ft. 8 in.; 6 ft. 

July 27—One shark, 7 ft. 4 in.; muddy 
water. 


July 28—3; 4 ft. 2 in.; 5 ft. 10 in.; 6 ft. 
July 29—2; 5 ft.; 5 1c. 2 in. 
July 30—2; 4 ft. 2 in.; 6 ft. 2 in. 
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July 3i—1; 5 ft. 8 in. 

August 1—3; 5 ft. 2 in.; 
7 in. 

sugust 2—1; 5 ft. 8 in. 

August 3-4—Sick; did not fish. 

August 5—1; 5 ft. 10 in.; 1 shark, 8 ft. 
3 in.* 

August 6—2; 6 ft. 2 in.; 4 ft. 6 in. 

August 7—2; 5 ft. 10 in.; 5 ft. 4 in. 

August 8&—2; 6 ft. 1 in.; 5 ft. 10 in. 

August 9—1; 5 ft. 2 in. 

August 10—6; 5 ft. 4 in; 4 ft. 5 in.; 6 ft. 
1 in.; 6 ft. 2 in.; 5 ft. 4 in.; 5 ft. 6 in. 

August 11—7; 4 ft. 11 in.; 5 ft. 6 in.; 6 ft. 
1 in.; 6 ft. 2 in.; 6 ft. 5 in.; 6 ft. 7 in.; 6 ft. 
8 in. 

August 12—4; 4 ft. 2 in.; 5 ft.; 5 ft. 4 in.; 
§ ft. 8 in. 

‘August 13—3; 5 ft. 10 in.; 6 ft. 8 in.; 3 ft. 

August 14—5; 5 ft.; 6 ft. 6 in.; 5 ft. 8 in.; 
5 ft. 2 in.; 5 ft. 8 in. 

August 15—None. 

August 16—5; 5 ft. 7 in.; 5 ft. 7 in.; 6 ft.; 
4 ft. 9 in.; 6 ft. 4 in. 

August 17—3; 3 ft. 2 in.; 5 ft. 5 in.; 5 ft. 
8 in.; half day only. 

*This shark was estimated to weight 450 
pounds. I landed him on a tarpon line in 
about two hours. 

And now, gentle reader, this is a plain, 
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prosaic statement of the methods used at 
Aransas Pass to catch the tarpon; but how 
am I to convey to you the delightful sensa- 
tions—that conflict of emotions that consti- 
tute such a strange delight in taking this 
king of the sea? It is a match of your skill 
and endurance against the possessor, it 
seems to me, of more wild, fighting instinct 
than is contained in anything else that 
swims. Beside the tarpon all other fish of 
the sea are as tame things. The trout, the 
salmon and the muskalonge each have their 
champions. I have fished and caught them 
all, but the tarpon, of all game fish, com- 
bines all their gameness, all their speed, 
strength and beauty. He is to my mind the 
peerless monarch of all. 

The tarpon in appearance has been de- 
scribed as “a sculpture in mother-of-pearl.” 
It certainly is a beautiful fish to look at. The 
scales of the back are green with an edge or 
fringe of metallic blue. But this changes 
rapidly as soon as it is taken from the 
water, and if you let it die and watch it the 
scales will change through every shade of 
green and blue and finally settle into a dull, 
bluish black. The remainder of the fish is 
that glittering mass of silver from which he 
takes his name—“The Silver King.” 

Denver, Colo. 











ONE OF THE VICTIMS; 


THE LION AND THE .22. 


BY FRANK 


HELTON, Wash., is 

a pretty little vil- 

lage, that nestles 

midst the hills on 

an arm of Big 

Skookum Bay. 

Across the bay in 

a northeasterly di- 

rection, is what is 

called Chapman’s 

cove. About one 

mile back in the 

timber lives (or did live) a young man by 

the name of M. E. Jones. He was living 

alone. A lion had been prowling around his 

cabin for several nights, wailing and crying. 

One morning after an almost sleepless night, 

Mr. Jones went to Shelton to see if he could 
get some one to come and kill the lion. 

In Shelton he met a party of Tacoma 
sports, who were on their way out to the 
Satsap River, on a bear hunt. Hearing of 
the prospects of lion they concluded to stop 
over for a lion hunt. They had two fine 
blood hounds, which their owner claimed 
were great bear dogs. They went to the 
neighborhood of the Jones ranch, and 
camped in an old cabin. About midnight 
the blood hounds made a great racket in the 
cabin. Their owner got up and opened the 
door, and as he did so he heard the lion 
crying a short distance off. He sicked his 
dogs on, but they refused to leave the old 
eabin door. He shut the door on them, 
leaving them outside. They came in through 
the window bringing the sash with them. 
Their owner remarked that the dogs were 
h—1l on bear, but had never seen a lion. But 
the dogs had other engagements, refusing to 
look at a fresh track; so the hunters con- 
tinued on their bear hunt. 

The above incidents occurred on the 23d 
of March, 1896. The next day I thought I 
would take my dogs out for a little exercise. 
I was not acquainted with Mr. Jones at that 
time, nor he with me, so I knew nothing of 
the lion’s presence in his neighborhood. Un- 
chaining the dogs, I took-a little single shot 
.22 Savage rifle and wandered aimlessly 
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along on the trail that led toward Jones’ 
cabin. I was walking along the edge of a 
swamp when I noticed Don, my cat and 
lion dog, acting in an excited manner, run- 
ning back and forth, as if he was not sure 
which way to lead out. In an instant 
Wanda, the bitch, took the track, her clear, 
bell-like notes ringing through the timber 
in an inspiring manner. Don was soon at 
her heels. They ran about a quarter and 
gave the tree yell. On getting up to the tree, 
which was a bushy, white fir, I could see a 
brown spot through the limbs about the size 
of a wild cat. I raised up the little .22 and 
smiled as I did so, to think how that cat 
would jump when the .22 pill zipped into his 
hide. The dogs were terribly excited; that 
also made me smile, as they had barked lion 
at every jump, and here was a measley cat. 
I pulled the trigger and at the zip of the 
bottle-cracker there was a rustling of limbs 
and out jumped a big lion. His hair was on 
ends, and so was mine. He lit about thirty 
feet from the tree and then proceeded to 
break all records in the running line. I 
threw the empty shell out of the tack driver 
and put after the dogs. I had a box of cart- 
ridges and so had no fear of running out of 
pills with which to tickle the lion. They 
ran about 100 yards when the lion treed— 
this time on a big dead cedar. When I 
came up he was licking a little red spot on 
his ham where the .22 had lodged. He 
paid no attention to me or the dogs. I got 
a rest and planted one of thoge little pills 
squarely in his brain. He made a struggle 
to hold his balance, but the .22 had 
done its work, and down he came. I 
had come off without a hunting knife, so 
I carried the carcass out just as it was. The 
next day I took him into Shelton and placed 
him in front of Messrs. Hunter & Eaton’s 
store, where he was gazed on by a large 
crowd. His weight was 155 pounds; length, 
seven feet. I have often thought of what 
might have happened on that hunt, and 
considered I was lucky to get no dogs killed 
by an enraged lion. 





A LION HUNT WITH JOHN GOFF. 


BY J. HARRY WATTERS. 


HE FAMOUS Goff 
ranch, as many of 
the readersof Out- 
door Life know, 
is twelve miles 
west of Meeker, 
Colorado, in the 
very heart of the 
pathless Rockies. 
It is a region so 
far from the 
haunts of man 
that comparative- 

ly. few hunters ven- 
ture there, being 

unwilling to undergo the annoyances and in- 
conveniences of the long overland trip in 
stage or wagon. It was my pleasure, how- 
ever, to have been there before, and I was so 
charmed with the wonderful country and its 
possibilities as a Happy Hunting Ground, in 
the terrestrial sense, that I gladly made the 
pilgrimage thither this winter. I left Cin- 
cinnati early in December, about the 6th, 
and arrived at Rifle, Colorado, on Wednes- 
day night, December llth. I missed the 
stage for Meeker at eight o’clock the next 
morning because My guns and ammunition 
had not yet arrived and I was obliged to 
wait for them. The baggage came on an 
early train, however, and I left for Meeker 
in a private conveyance before noon. It had 
been snowing slightly the night previous, 
but the weather was mild and sunshiny and 
I expected to have a most pleasant journey. 
But after traveling about twenty miles and 
crossing the divide between Rifle and 
Meeker, our small party and stage driver 
struck winter weather for sure. 

The thermometer began going down about 
an inch at a time, and the snow was falling 
fast when we reached the dinner station. In 
fact the thermometer had reached the zero 
mark by that time, and our fur coats and 
fur mufflers felt mighty good. The after- 
noon ride was without incident except that 
the thermometer kept going down-down- 


down until it had reached twelve below. 
Pretty cold weather for hunting! The first 
game that we saw about 8 p. m. we didn’t 
get. I espied two dark objects following us 
just after we crossed the White River about 
three miles from Meeker. I supposed they 
were only dogs, but as they kept crawling 
closer and closer to the wagon, I decided to 
make an investigation. The guns and am- 
munition were all packed away and we were 
too cold to do any shooting anyhow, but 
when I walked out closer to the two sup- 
posed dogs and found that they were gray 
wolves, and mighty big ones at that, I was 
sincerely sorry that the guns weren’t handy, 
anyhow. There is a bounty of ten dollars 
for each gray wolf killed in Colorado, and 
the pelts are among the greatest of all 
trophies. But we didn’t get them, and didn’t 
get a gray wolf during the entire hunt. In 
fact we didn’t see aiother. As an example 
of the rigors and annoyances of the trip I 
might say that I found my ears severely 
frost bitten when I got to Meeker. Then the 
hotel dining room was closed and we had to 
take some canned goods from our trunks 
and cook soup and baked beans on the office 
stove. 

The next morning the thermometer was 
down to 20 degrees below zero and there 
were ten inches of snow on the ground. As 
this was the first good snow of the season 
it made the outlook for hunting very bright. 
Just as soon as I could engage a rig I 
started for the Goff ranch twelve miles away 
and found Mr. Goff ready to give me a royal 
hunting entertainment. The dogs had rested 
for five days and were in good condition. 
Mr. Goff was home after enjoying a hunt 
with Archibald Rogers, of Hyde Park-on-the- 
Hudson,’ N. Y. Mr. Rogers is a warm 
friend of President Roosevelt and a good 
hunter, but luck wasn’t with them, as with 
me and he only succeeded in getting three 
lions and four bob cats. This was due to 
the fact that the ground was too dry, no 
snow having fallen, and the dogs could not 
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STARTING ON THE HUNT—DICKERSON, WATTERS, GOFF. 


trail as well as they could after the heavy 
fall of which I have spoken. 

After supper, I was introduced to a Cin- 
cinnati boy, Vernon Guthrie, son of J. V. 
Guthrie, the banker, who is staying with 
Mr. Goff. 

Saturday and Sunday it continued to snow 
and the hunting could not begin. But Mon- 
day morning the sun came out and the 
storm was over. Getting the dogs ready 
and in company with John Goff and two 
other guides, Charles Erickson and Will 
Dickerson, I left the ranch and began the 


journey through the mountains. 

The first thing I got was a coyote. We 
hadn’t gone a mile from the house when 
we struck fresh coyote tracks and saw a 
magnificent specimen of the coyote not a 
hundred yards ahecd. kis was a chance 
to exercise my marksmanship, and I suc- 
ceeded in bringing him down with one shot 
from my .308 Savage. The dogs got to him 
before I could, and life was extinct in about 
a minute after the animal fell. The next 
thing that we struck was the trail of a bob 
cat. The dogs, with a fine old hound named 











LION AND LOGS—J. H. WATTERS AND J. B. GOFF. 
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A MAGAZINE 


Jim, in the lead, were put on the trail and 
in a very short while had the cat treed. 
We could hear them barking “treed” long 
before we got in sight of the pack, but 
when we got there disappointment was our 
reward. The cat had gotten into the inacces- 


sible cliffs and we had to give him up. Mr. 
Goff advised that we waste no time on this 
cat, so we started the dogs on another trail 
and after a two mile chase “treed” as big 
a cat as I had ever seen. When we got to 
the tree we found eighteen dogs around it 
parking like mad. The cat had perched 
itself in the top of a low cedar and it would 
have been very easy to pick him off with a 
rifle. But your true Rocky Mountain hunter 
doesn’t do that. He wants to see a fight 
and if there is a chance to, brings the fight 
about. It encourages the dogs and makes 
the finest kind of sport. Mr. Goff climbed 
the tree and took a small fox terrier, Dick, 
with him, placed the intrepid little fellow 
on a limb right under the crouching cat and 
“sicked him” on. Dick was as brave as a 
lion. He barked and slapped at the cat and 
finally succeeded in climbing onto the limb 
above, right alongside the cat. Grabbing 
one of the cat’s paws in his teeth the little 
fellow hung on like grim death and he and 
the snarling, biting, clawing cat fell to the 
ground together. The other dogs jumped 
into the fray without delay and in less time 
than it takes to tell it the cat was dead. 
We skinned the animal and etarted for the 
ranch well satisfied with the day’s sport. 
The dogs trailed another cat into the cliffs 
on the way home but we could not get him 
and had to leave’ without getting his pelt. 
The next day we didn’t get started until 
ten o’clock and it was so warm, compara- 
tively, by that time that we had to shed our 
fur coats and ride in our sweaters. Four 
miles from the ranch we struck a cat trail 
and treed one in a big cedar. First we threw 
snow balls and rocks at the cat to get him 
out, but did not succeed. Then Mr. Goff 
treated me to an exhibition of markmanship 
the like of which I have never seen before. 

“Take the gun and shoot the limb off, 
Watters,” he said to me. 

I thought he was joking, but he wasn’t. 

“Shoot it off yourself, if you can,” I re- 
plied, and, by Jove! he took a rifle and cut 
the limb off in five shots. He just put one 
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rifle hole alongside of the other until the 
limb was completely severed. 

The cat fell and got a good start of the 
dogs—so good that it succeeded in getting 
up another tree. This tree Mr. Goff was able 
to climb and the’cat was forced off. I had 
previously gotten.into a position to intercept 
Pussy if he happened to try to reach another 
tree, and was bolding two of the bull ter- 
riers.right under the spot where the cat was 
located. To my consternation the cat drop- 
ped directly on my back, and I was mixed 
up with cats and dogs for a few minutes in 
a manner that I wouldn’t care to have re- 
peated. However, I escaped without injury. 
This cat weighed 42 pounds, and the fight he 
put up was magnificent. I never saw a more 
ferocious battle. Dick, the fox terrier, was 
badly injured in the scrimmage. We started 
for home as soon as this cat had been skin- 
ned, and the next day gave the dogs a rest. 
Mr. Goff and I went out from the ranch in 
the morning and caught an old horse, which 
the ranchman had purchased for dog meat. 
While we were bringing him in I managed 
to wound a coyote and killed him with a 
club, 

On Thursday the warm sun had melted 
the snow down a good deal, but there was 
eight or nine inches of it left—plenty for 
hunting. And that day’s hunt was not only 
the most exciting I have ever experienced, 
but the most exciting which Mr. Goff, in all 
his experience, ever enjoyed. We caught 
a maguificent female mountain lion that 
day—got her in a cave and were witnesses to 
the unique spectacle of the dogs going into 
the cave after her, fighting there in the 
darkness and dragging the lion out and kill- 
ing her. Mr. Goff said that he never saw a 
battle of that kind before, and the victory 
was won without the loss of a dog, although 
two of them were badly injured and had to 
be sewed up and nursed for the balance of 
my stay on the ranch. 

Not only did we get the mother lion, but 
I managed to capture a cub lion alive; but 
the little fellow gnawed his way out of the 
box that night and got away, only to. be 
overtaken and killed by the dogs the next 
morning. I wouldn’t have taken $100 for 
that cub. The dogs struck the trail soon af- 
ter we left the ranch, and while we were 
following them we espied two cub lions on 
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a rock, both very much excited. One of 
them, upon our appearance, made a break to 
get away, but Turk, a big Siberian blood 
hound, got to him before we could head him 
off and killed the cub. The other one crawled 
into a crevice in the rocks where I after- 
wards found him and caught him alive. But 
before I got the cub we turned our attention 
to the gulch nearby, where old Jim was 
barking “treed,” and when we reached the 
spot we found a large number of the dogs 
in a cave, growling and barking and snarl- 
ing in a manner to make one’s blood run cold. 
In fact, all the dogs, save old Jim, were on 
the inside of the cave and we knew that 
they were having a battle to the death with 
the mother lion. It was impossible for Mr. 
Goff to enter the cave (he told me that in 


previous fights he had entered caves and 
helped the dogs), and we were both very 
much worried for fear the dogs would be 
killed. But soon we heard the sounds from 
the interior coming nearer and nearer and 
in a few miDutes the dogs appeared tugging 
at the lion. 

And they actually managed to drag the 
monster out. The dogs had her down and 
she couldn’t get to her feet but she put up 
a game fight. For twenty-five minutes the 
battle raged, and during that time I man- 
aged to secure some pictures of the unique 
encounter. I wanted to end the agony by 
shooting the lion, but Mr. Goff wouldn’t 
have it. He said that the dogs had done 
noble work and were entitled to the sport 
of battling to the end. One of the little 
terriers, Charley by name, ended the fight 
by getting a throat hold on the lion and 
choking her to death. When the battle was 
over we turned our attention to the dogs 
and found that one of them had a four-inch 
gash in his head and another had his nose 
nearly bitten off. But they both recovered 
under the care of Mrs. Goff. Mr. Goff took 
the wounded dogs back to the ranch and I 
stayed to watch the cub in the crevice. When 
he returned with two ranchmen we started 
to dislodge the cub and finally succeeded in 
getting him out onto the open ground. Mr. 
Goff threw himself onto the cub and pinned 
him to the ground while the rest of us tied 
his legs, got him into a big tin pail and 
started back to the ranch with our prize. 
But as I said before, the cub lion that night 
managed to gnaw his way out of the box 
in which we had confined him. We put the 
dogs on his trail and they caught and killed 
the poor little fellow before we could get 
to them. The next day we had a most ex- 
citing chase and captured a live cat.* 

We treed this cat early in the day and it 
was Mr. Goff’s suggestion that we capture 
it alive. We had heavy rope with us and 
both climbed the tree. We got into a position 
where we could get the rope over the cat’s 
head and one forepaw, gave the rope a jerk 
and held the cat suspended in the air, low- 





* [This cat, by the way, was taken home 
from Colorado by Mr. Watters and has been 
on exhibition in Cincinnati. Mr. Watters 
later presented it to the Zoological gardens. 
—Ed.] 
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ering him far enough for the guides to tie 


his feet. Then after considerable difficulty, 
with the cat biting and clawing and howling, 
we got him into a sack and took him back 
to the ranch, very well satisfied with that 
day’s sport. 

The very next day, while out after some 
stray cattle, the dogs treed another cat, and 
Mr. Goff, as usual, climbed the tree and 
shook him out. The only dog that we had 
along was old Turk who hasn’t as many 
teeth as he used to have, and the battle be 
tween him and that cat was worth going 
miles to see. Mr. Goff and I jumped into 
the fight to save the life of Turk and the 
eat gave us all a lively battle. He jumped 
on Mr. Goff, who kicked him off, and Il 
felled him with the butt of my rifle. Then 
old Turk finished him. 

The following day the dogs treed two cats 
which I shot, not caring to wear the dogs 
out with any more battlés just then. Tues- 
day we trailed, treed and shot two more cats 
and on Wednesday (Christmas Day) we 
started for Meeker, where we had an ele- 
gant dinner and I proceeded on my way to- 
ward the rising sun, accompanied by one 
live cat, a score of lions, and cat and coyote 
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CAT TREED. 


pelts. and a wealth of experience. It was 
the greatest hunting trip I have ever taken. 
Cincinnati, O. 














AN ANCIENT PAIR OF ANTLERS. 


graph, came from the head of a very 
large buck shot in 1822 by John 
Horlock, a cousin of my father’s. 

On grandfather’s farm, in Rush County, 
Indiana, was a swampy piece of land much 
frequented by deer, and known as the “Three 
Suck Lick,” because three saline streams 
oozed from the bog. 

One evening my ftaher, a lad of nine 


HE handsome pair of antlers repre- 
| sented by the accompanying photo- 





years, accompanied Mr. Horlock to the deer 
lick, where they stationed themselves in the 
branches of a beech tree and watched for 
the coming of the deer. Soon they were re- 
warded: by the appearance of the splendid 
animal bearing the antlers here shown, and 
as he leisurely iickeu the saline waters a 
large round bullet from the barrel of Mr. 
Horlock’s double-barrel flintlock rifle brought 
almost instant death. 

My father, Dr. John Arnold, now in his 
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eighty-seventh year, and living in Rushville, 
Indiana, has in his possession still these 
antlers, and recounted to me the incidents 
of the killing of the buck and of the presen- 
tation of the horns to him by Mr. Horlock, as 
vividly and enthusiastically, the past sum- 
mer, as though a few months, instead of 
over three-quarters of a century, had elapsed 
since its occurrence. 

After sending you the photographs of the 
buckhorns, it occurred to me that figures of 
the size of each antler would be interesting 
to the deer hunting readers of Outdoor Life, 
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FABLE OF THE TWINS. 


Once there was (or were as the case may 
be) Twins in the same Family. Their names 
were Bill and Willie respectively. Bill was 
a Base rascal, built on the plan of a Churn. 
He was an Obese boy and pushed down like 
a Hen setting on Geese eggs. 

Willie was more Lithe and Wollowy, his 
brand of Architecture permitting him to take 
his Meals off the Clockshelf or the roof of 
the Granary. He resembled a descendant 
of some Ancient family of ceiling Decora- 





so I sent back to father and he furnished me 
with the following data: 

Width between points of horns. ..12%4 inches 
Width between points of horns, 


six inches from point......... 21% inches 
Width between points of back 

RS hilts calah Obcdtles occlu be 17 inches 
Length of horns and head....... 34% inches 
Length of actual horns.......... 26 inches 
Circumference at base........... 5\% inches 


W. W. ARNOLD, M. D. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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tors. It was a long way down from Willie's 
head to where Bill left off. 

Bill and Willie went to College. Bill took 
up football and prize fighting, was Expelled 
four times, broke his leg twice and came 
out a Famous Lawyer. 

Willie studied Music and Painting, Stab- 
bed toads and butterflies with Pins and 
graduated a Horsedoctor. 

One day while putting a patch on a mule’s 
stomach, Willie died. 

Bill lived ninety-eight years and died 
from the gout. 

Moral—In a long race take a standing 
start. 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker the Ist of the month at 1824 Curtis street, 


Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be on hand not later than the 
5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention, 





AN IMPORTANT MEASURE. 





A bill for the protection of Alaskan game 
is now being drafted and will be immediate- 
ly presented before Congress by Mr. Lacey 
of Iowa. We are informed by William T. 
Hornaday, director of the New York Zoolog- 
ical park and the most eminent naturalist of 
the century, that the measure will absolutely 
probibit the killing of female or all specie 
and limit the bag of males to a sensible 
number.. It is contemplated, also, to have 
the bill provide for the establishment of a 
natural game preserve in Alaska. We hope 
to be able to present the text of the measure 
in full in another issue and are confident 
that the bill will meet with the cordial 
indorsement of all genuine sportsmen, its 
preparation being in the hands of the best 
informed and most conservative sportsmen 
in this country. 

This measure should meet with the quick- 
est and most favorable consideration at the 
hands of the Federal assemblage irrespec- 
tive of any party affiliations, for the need is 
urgent and to this form of legislation no op- 
position can apply. Everyone is interested 
in the preservation of the grand game ani- 
mals which yet inhabit in very satisfactory 
bhumbers our great Northwestern province, 
but whose quick and certain extinction con- 
fronts us under present chaotic conditions. 
In this connection we are pleased to refer 
our readers to the exceedingly well-timed 
suggestions embodied in articles published 
in this issue, from the pens of Dal De Weese 


and Mr. Hornaday, which-present facts. of 
a most convincing nature. 

It is the duty of all sportsmen to urge 
upon their congressional representatives a 
full, quick and cordial support of this meas- 
ure upon its official presentation, and we 
suggest that personal letters are a very 
powerful factor in such issues. The matter 
should receive immediate attention as there 
is no time to be lost. The hide hunter and 
head butcher is alarmingly numerous in 
Alaska and the criminal buffalo outrage bids 
fair to be paralleled if immediate action is 
not taken. The spontaneous support of this 
bill will provide a temporary relief and de- 
tails can be arranged afterward. Write to 
your representatives to-day! 








LOOK OUT FOR HIM! 

We desire to warn the sportsmen of the 
West, against a man who temporarily fast- 
ened himself on the Outdoor Life Publishing 
Co., canvassing for subscriptions. His name 
is Leon D. Frank; age about 25; height about 
5 feet 6 inches; weight, about 135 pounds. 
He is very dark complectioned, has smooth 
face, brown eyes, with hair very thin on 
crown of head and towards front portion. 
When last seen he wore dark clothes. 

We learn that he is soliciting subscrip- 
tions to the magazine in the Western and 
Pacific Coast states, but he has no author- 
ity to collect money in our name. We there- 
fore desire to warn our Western friend 
against him. : 
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A MONGOLIAN THOROUGHFARE. 












































DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 





BY H. C. RUBINCAM., 


To those who have followed the criticism 
of photographs and have come to believe 
that the average photographic critic knows 
but two methods—meaningless palavar and 
staccato, vituperation—the criticism of the 
Philadelphia Salon by Mr. Charles H. Caffin 
in January Camera Notes will appear to 
have all the hallmarks of a master hand. 
But then, why should it not, for Mr. Caffin 
is a critic of wide and acknowledged experi- 
ence, being the art critic of the ‘“Interna- 
tional Studio,” “The Artist,” “Harper’s 
Weekly” and the “New York Sun,” and a 
man who is thoroughly in sympathy with 
all art regardless of the medium. Then too, 
he is not a photographer and is therefore 
wholly uninfluenced by any of the petty 
prejudices that have recently had such an 
effect upon photographic efforts and photo- 
graphic exhibitions. Mr. Caffin gives the im- 
pression that the predictions (and shall I 
say fond hopes?) of the coterie favoring the 
higher art in photography have been fully 
realized and the Philadelphia Salon of 1901 
falls away below the standard of that of 
1900. Much of the work is only fair, some 
is quite poor; a large proportion is but stu- 
dent work, full of promise but lacking in 
accomplishment and it is Mr. Caffin's opin- 
ion that affairs have reached a pass which 
makes the continuance of the Salon on its 
present basis extremely problematical. 





Titles radiate from the pinnacle of suc- 
cessful adornment. The radiations have 
started and the radiator is Francis Watts 
Lee’s “Billy” in the Philadelphia Salon. Up 
to this writing I have beheld three other 
“Billys” and we may now look for enough 
“Billys” to make one think every fifth boy 
in the Union is named William. 


Modern improvements insistently draw 
our attention to the limitations of photo- 
graphy. I have before me a most beauti- 
ful photograph of a Highland Farm House. 
A long, low, rambling house of irregular 
stones, topped with a thatched roof and sur- 
rounded by hay cocks and outhouses, makes 
this picture so pleasing and effective that I 
can easily imagine the thistle growing in 
the distant heath. But sad to relate, direct- 
ly across the foreground is a wire fence of 
a pattern recognized in these modern times 
as the most efficient in preventing the in- 
quisitive hen from wandering from her own 
fire side. How distressing this is! Yet 
there is no help for it but to leave it in or 
lose a gem with a single blemish, unless, in- 
deed, one is most adept in the handling of 
the glycerine process or is a past master in 
the manipulation of the negatives. Even 
these qualifications, which are, alas, too rare, 
are often of no avail. How often do we see 
a beautiful landscape that is wholly impos- 
sible for photographie purposes, because its 
one really artistic point of view includes a 
very matter of fact barbed wire fence or an 
undeviating line of telegraph poles? To the 
absolute amateur this is not so disconcerting 
and I even know one who sees no harm 
(perish the thought) in photographing an 
oboriginal warrior in all the splendor of his 
war-path habiliments, leaning more or less 
gracefully against a telegraph pole, the com- 
position being balanced by leaning a bicycle 
against the other side.of the pole; but to the 
man striving for artistic achievement the 
prosaic signposts of commercial expansion 
and agricultural boundaries are too often 
unsurmountable difficulties. : 





This limitation also extends to portraiture 
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and figure study for we cannot idealize the 
cold realism of face or form, but must search 
for a subject with the face, form or expres- 
sion that conforms to the thought to be ex- 
pressed. Then too, one must find for some 
things, a model that can grasp intuitively to 
a certain extent, the idea of the artist. These 
are greater limitations than the ones experi- 
enced in landscape, unless one happens to 
live in a community offering a profusion of 
professional models to choose from; but even 
then the one experiencing the singular good 
fortune of finding one even indifferently in 
sympathy with the motif is to be warmly 
congratulated. 





In passing let me say that these limita- 
tions, are the greatest drawback to the recog- 
nition of the artistic possibilities of photo 
graphy. The worker with the brush, pencil 
and colors is not so limited, and be he a 
dauber ever so vile, he takes this fact as 
license to look superciliously upon photo- 
graphy and announce grandiloquently to the 
world that it is “merely a mechanical pro- 
cess.” ~ 





The following hints will be of value to 
those desiring to acquire a reputation as a 
photographic critic. The first thing to do is 
to keep at your tongue’s end, such words as 
bad, poor, rotten, trash, idiotic, crude, faulty, 
inferior, weak, dull, stupid, bungling, botch 
ete. Any of these may be applied to any 
pript you see with every possibility of en- 
hancing your reputation as a critic. Then 
you must eliminate from your vocabulary all 
laudatory words and expressions as it is not 
wise to praise a print because some other 
critic may “roast” the same print and then 
people begin to have misgivings as to your 
artistic ability. You can safely say a print 
is fair or medium as this means nothing, or 
you may use the very popular verdict that 
it “gives promise of something better” or 
upon occasions of great stress you may even 
commit yourself to the statement that “with 
a little fixing up it might make a good 
thing,” but this is the limit. You must also 
have ready a lot of phrases like, “out of 
drawing,” ‘“foreshortened,” “perspective 
bad,” “too much atmosphere,” “not enough 
atmosphere,” “the massing is poor;” “com- 
position topheavy,” “pyramids are inverted,” 


“lacking in color,” ete. 


These can be used 
without regard to ‘appropriateness or ac- 
curacy and are more effective when used 


in bunches. They can be used with impun- 
ity even before other critics because it is 
only when you praise a picture that the 
other critic wants to get up an argument. 
This is one of the ethics of the profession. 
You see, while you do not know what you 
are talking about, nobody else does either, 
so if you say these things with an air of 
authority and act rather languid and bored 
and say them often enough and loud enough 
you will soon have a great reputation as a 
critic. I suppose you can realize that under 
no circumstances should you make any pic- 
tures yourself. I might say as a postscript- 
um that every photographer from Hell Gate 
to ’Frisco will think you are a slob, but that 
is what the critics call “the martyrdom of a 
true artistic sense.” 





Criticising exhibits in the PhiladeJphia 
show Mr. C. H. Coffin says: “Among the 
American landscapes, the two which com- 
manded most attention for quality of color, 
management of forms and values, and for 
their indication of a true feeling for nature, 
were Oscar Maurer’s “A Foggy Day” and 
Thomas A. Morgan’s “The Breaking of the 
Storm.” Mr. Morgan’s picture appeared as 
the frontispiece to the photo department in 
the February number. 


I frequently hear photographers say, “Oh, 
if we only lived back Bast where there are 
trees and beautiful farming country, what 
pictures we could make! The last time 1 
was in New York an amateur said to me: 
“Ah! how I wish I lived in Colorado, where 
you have such glorious mountains; such im- 
pressive scenery! What magnificent pic- 
tures I would have.” The old adage about 
far fields is too well known to be repeated 
here, but let me say that I have yet to see 
the country that does not afford more ma- 
terial for good pictures than the average am- 
ateur could use up in a lifetime. If I may 


offer a suggestion as to hunting for subjects, 
I say by all means make two trips, the first 
without your camera, the second with it. On 
the first trip look over the ground carefully, 
decide what you want to make and the best 
Tne reason I say 


time of day to make it. 
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not to take your camera on this trip is be- We have substituted in the place of these 
cause of the practically resistless tempta- monthly contests an annual affair which will 
tion to “make something anyhow.” This of- end on the 31st of December of each year. 
ten leads to a disappointing result that dis- Our first annual competition is therefore now 
gusts you with that particular locality and open, and will end on the last day of next 
prevents your going there again, whereas December. The competition is open to every 
the second trip with your mind made up as'- class of print and the same general rules 
to about what you want and how to make it will govern as those covering our monthly 
will frequently lead to results beyond your contests. As is stated in the rules govern- 


highest expectations. ing the contest, we offer as first prize a 
$50 solid gold medal, and as a second prize, 
NOTICE! choice of any $25 camera in the market. The 


dnvsisinittn contract for furnishing the medal has been 

We wish to announce that with the award entrusted to the Bohm-Bristol Co., of Den- 
of the medal for our March competition our ver, which will insure its being satisfactory. 
monthly photographic contests will be off. 











ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC. CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. All prints 
must reach us by Dec. 31, 1902. Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 
back of mount. Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 


RE isla den a inne bo cane h od occ scins awe dees chides Gbaess Date of negative............ Locality...... ....cecse. 
Dette ie BIR isis de dies cetice: dss eeidies us ch vcanitass bees Time of day........ LA giat ..55 60 6.2 cB caidyesiens 
City and state...... a Sy ae ec ae aS, ty Bae RT Peay Exposure............ PORhe..<. csc cssneres 
Title of print....... oe cine eee sve bvsnel gieueecs Developer... .. .-..- eFinting Process.........cece 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pear on this coupon. The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
tives. Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 
blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 
of the mount. Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints, 

Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 
not be made. No restriction is placed on subject. 

First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. Second prize—choice of any 
$5 camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life. 
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GAME IN JACKSON’S HOLE. 


Up to the present time we have had a 
very favorable winter for the game in this 
valley. The elk are around us in great num- 
bers—there being probably 10,000 head in the 
valley—and they are looking unusually fine 
for this time of the year. At night they 
work down from the hills and run all over 
the ranches, as the fences do not stop them. 
At daylight they begin to work back towards 
the hills, where they lie all day, or some of 
them feed around while they look down at 
the passing sleighs or horsemen with seem- 
ingly no concern whatever. It is hard for 
people to realize what an immense number 
of them there is here, or what a grand sight 
it is to see the big bunches of elk feeding 
around like so many cattle and with so little 
concern for man. I send you a few photos 
that I have just taken that will convey a 
faint impression of how the elk still winter 
in Jacksons Hole, Wyo. S. N. LEEK. 


[We print herewith two reproductions 
from photos by Mr. Leek, who we may say, 
is not only a noted photographer, but one of 
the famous guides of Wyoming.—EHd.} 


LOOSE LAW IN TEXAS. 

It is stated that in one camp in Uvalde 
county, Texas, which has been largely ps- 
tronized by Austin hunting parties, 140 deer 
have been killed since the season opened, 
and that the slaughter is being continued at 
the rate of ten to twenty per day in that 
immediate locality. The law forbids the 
shipment of the game out of the county, and 
the hunters leave the animals for the coyotes 
to feed upon. Two hunters from Austin 
killed nineteen deer in a few days in that 
part of the state last week. Many of the 
hunters exercise no discretion in their hunt- 
ing; they kill does with as much self-satis- 
faction as they shoot a buck. There is a 
strong sentiment among legitimate sports- 


men in favor of the enactment of a law 
limiting the number of deer which one 
hunter shall kill in a season to two; also re- 
quiring each hunter to receive a permit for 
hunting from some state or county official, 
for which he shall pay a small fee. Such a 
law, it is believed, would preserve the deer. 
—Austin (Tex.) Dispatch. 

The above clipping from one of our papers 
will show to you the class of stock our coun- 
try is afflicted with, but who would resent 
any insinuation that they were not humane, 
honest or in any manner gentlemanly gentle- 
men of the old school. I have been informed 
of another camp at which fifty deer were 
slaughtered by three hunting parties, from 
which not even the hides were removed. The 
carcasses were left to rot, or as food for the 
coyotes. Not only with deer, but with 
feathered game, we have a class of “sports- 
men” who will kill as long as a bird cam 
be found or until they are compelled to quit 
from sheer exhaustion. Still they pride 
themselves on being true sportsmen through 
the whole alphabet from A to Z. Owners of 
ranches are in many instances justly indig- 
nant that such slaughter is indulged in. It 
works a hardship on reasonable hunters, 
those who enjoy a little recreation in camp 
and are quite satisfied with an occasional 
deer or a few birds—sportsmen who will kill 
nothing they cannot save, and who shoot 
very sparingly. This class of hunters would 
hail with joy the enactment and enforce- 
ment of reasonable laws that would protect 
our game and punish violators of the law. 

It might be unjust to say that politics 
would have any influence in such matters 
that need the careful thought of our law- 
making bodies. Still, some persons are dis- 
posed to so believe. I have expressed my be- 
lief, in other articles, that our game laws 
need revising and then enforcing: Limit the 
number of deer a person may kill in a sea- 
son; also the number of birds a man may 
kill in a day, as well as the number of: 
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pounds of different kinds of fish that may be 
taken in a day. Prohibit the killing of female 
deer at all seasons, the use of the headlight 
in deer hunting, the swivel gun in water- 
fowl hunting, and the use of dynamite in 
fishing. If this is done our grandchildren 
may know the taste of game; but as matters 
are now conducted they will know it but 
from hearsay. I am getting old and have 
had my share of game from grizzly bear to 
ground squirrels, and I will be able to get 
my part as long as my neighbors can; but 
I would like for others to partake of some 
of the sports that it has been my lot to 
enjoy since | was big enough to shoot a 
gun. L. L. GOODRICH. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


TO SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS. 











In almost all parts of the Western hunting 
ecuntry one can hear, from the older hunt- 
ers, stories telling of a tiny deer, which, I am 
satisfied, is of a different specie than either 
the whitetail, mule deer or Columbia River 
blacktail. From different localities the names 
that have come to me with descriptions of 
this animal are “crumpled horn,” “pony 
deer,” “fantail,” “gazelle” and other local 
appellations. 

Though in no instance have I heard that 
these deer were ever very plentiful, in recent 
years, it appears, they have almost entirely 
disappeared, or have at least become so scarce 
as to make the task of securing a single 
specimen a hard one. 

Some of the characteristics are: First, 
very sMall in size; second, build much like 
a whitetail, only smaller, finer and more deli- 
cate in every way; third, weight, a fully 
matured buck weighing from 45 to 60 pounds 
—a does from 40 to 55 pounds; fourth, color 
generally of a browner-red than whitetail, or 
sometimes more of a twany yellow. 

My search for absolute data regarding 
the “gazelle” has, thus far, been limited to 
personal endeavor, and though I have consid- 
erable correspondence from different parties 
regarding them, I wish to solicit space in 
Outdoor Life knowing well that such infor- 
mation as I seek will be more quickly gath- 
ered from all parts of the wide territory I 
wish to canvass by such a thorough medium 
of communication with thousands of West- 
ern sportsmen-hunters. 





A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


The information I desire must come from 
all over the whole West—as far east as the 
Black Hills (where I have reliable state- 
ments these deer once ranged)—and north 
and south along the whole Rocky Mountain 
range and paralleling systems, and I ask all 
sportsmen, hunters, trappers and guides, who 
are interested in game protection and the 
things they hunt and know something about 
the “gazelle” to tell me what they know. 

The principal questions I wish answered 
are as follows: 

Do you know of the exact location, at the 
presesnt time, of any of these little deer; 
or where any have been seen or killed within 
the last few years? 

If you know of any having been kiled 
can you give me the names of the parties 
who did the work? 

If you know, personally, something about 
the “gazelle,” can you give me an accurate 
description of the animal’s markings, horns, 
color, built, or tell me the country they in- 
habit; time seen; range conditions, altitude; 
whether apparently migratory or not, in 
fact any and all information you can remem- 
ber regarding them. 

Kindly address me as given below or send 
comments to Outdoor Life. 

Helena, Mont. R. CLARKE FISK. . 


A KING GRIZZLY. 





One of the largest silvertip grizzlies ever 
killed in Colorado was taken on January 21st 
by Joe Crandall, of De Beque. Mr. Crandall 
had heard for a long time of the depredations 
of this animal in the Roan Creek District, 
and last fall started out on his trail. While 
he sighted him and got in several shots, he 
failed to bring him down. As the depreda- 
tions to stock continued, Mr. Crandall one 
day shouldered his gun, and taking along his 
pack of dogs, started in pursuit of Mr. Bruin. 
After passing over some very rough country, 
and when about eight miles from De Beque 
in a gulch, the dogs begain to bark fiercely. 
Mr. Crandall made a quick run for the spot, 
where he found the monster beast guarding 
off the dogs in a scientific manner that would 
do credit to a pugilist. One well-aimed shot 
brought the animal down, when the dogs 
jumped in and finished him. The bear was 
dressed and brought to De Beque, where 
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all parts were weighed. To give an idea of 
the size of the animal it may be said that 
the hide and skull alone weighed 108 pounds. 

The hide is said to be one of the finest 
ever seen in the state, being of the blackish 
silvertip order. W. R. McFadden & Son, the 
taxidermists of Denver, mounted it into a 
handsome rug. 


LICENSE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 





In your January number I read quite a 
long letter from Mr. Oswald Hicks of Macon, 
Mo., concerning non-resident license for 
hunting, and note that the gentleman is op- 
posed to such a law. Now, as a matter of 
fact, we do not believe that outsiders gen- 
erally will oppose this proposition. If Mr. 
H. will read Missouri’s game law he will 
find it much stronger than that of manly 
states in regard to licenses. In fact, non- 
resident are prohibited from killing any kind 
of game in the state of Missouri. Now, this 
being the case (and which I believe to be a 
good law), as the game of each state be- 
lengs to the residents of that state only), 
why should we allow Missourians to kill 
game in Colorado, or, in fact, residents from 
any other state to do so? 

You will note Mr. Hicks suggests that the 
law be changed so as to allow only one deer 
killed instead of two, and to then enforce 
the law. A very clever suggestion, but I 
would like to say that if the law is not en- 
forced on two deer, it certainly would not 
be on one deer (and our game law now is 
enforced just about as well as it seems to be 
in Wyoming). It is a well known fact that 
the state is paying out thousands of dollars 
annually for nothing and the slaughter goes 
on just the same. It is, therefore, high time 
that such work was stopped. 

In August of last year I was camped on 
White River with my family, fishing. There 
were sixty-nine other persons camped along 
the river above and below us—all non-resi- 
dents of Colorado. Most of them were kill- 
ing deer and smoking the meat to take home 
with them. They seemed to enjoy the fact 
that they were not called upon to pay for 
this privilege. 

I am in favor of a game law that will 
prohibit non-residents from hunting or fish- 
ing in Colorado. Such a law would decrease 


the slaughter of game to a very great ex- 
tent. It is a well known fact thet camps 
are established in the month of June of each 
year and are kept open until snow drives 
them out. These camps are six miles from 
any fishing, and are kept there to accommo- 
date non-residents who want to hunt and 
to allow people from other states to go to 
these camps and remain all summer and 
fall for no other purpose but to kill game. 
It is another fact that if this goes on a few 
years longer there will be no game to kill. 
Pueblo, Colo. JIM W. 


COLORADO'S GAME LAW. 


Denver, Colo., Jan. 15, 1902. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I have read with 
much pleasure from time to time your com- 
ments upon our present very loosely con- 
structed game laws and desire to express my 
hearty concurrence with your views in the 
main. Some little matters of detail seem, 
however, to have escaped even your quick 
perception and to them I beg the liberty of 
directing your attention. 

In section 7 of Division B of our present 
very voluminous statute the conferred indi- 
vidual right of taking game and fish is pri- 


_ marily restricted to actual “food purposes.” 


The effect of this wise provision is imme- 
diately nullified by the succeeding clause 
which specifically allows any man to kill, on 
each and every calendar day of the open 
season, 50 ducks and 25 other birds together 
with 20 pounds of trout and 50 pounds of 
other fish. The extravagance of this per- 
mission is apparent to even the most casual 
observer. What manner of appetite must 
possess any one living man and his family, 
however large and hungry, to devour in one 
calendar day 75 game birds averaging in the 
case of ducks and geese, say 2 pounds each 
for the former and 10 pounds for the latter, 
or in round numbers 350 pounds, in addition 
to 70 pounds of fish? To the industrious 
hunter and fisherman this means for in- 
stance, an actual seasonal allowance of no 
less than 5,675 geese and 11,350 ducks to each 
man, there being just 227 days of open sea- 
son on water fowl each year. This means in 
reality that each and every man in this state 
has the legally conferred right to kill in one 
season no less than about 11 tons of wild 
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ducks and 28 tons of wild geese, estimating 
the average weight of ducks at 2 pounds 
and of geese at 10 pounds each as before 
stated! 

Likewise, during the open fish season he 
can legally catch in the 153 days permitted, 
no less than 3,060 pounds of trout and 7,650 
pounds of other game fish or about 5 tons 
altogether, not reckoning white salmon, 
suckers, carp and squaw fish which are not 
“protected” (!) at all except so far that it is 
only necessary to pay $1.00 for a “permit” 
to catch all you can—by seining if you desire 
—on every day in the calendar year. If 
you are lucky enough—or fish hog enough— 
you can take a hundred tons a day under this 
benificint and wise statute! 

This is rather a generous allowance for 
“food purposes” (imputedly for one man and 
his family) don’t you think? 

Of course, I am aware that no one man 
alive is likely to, or is physically able to 
take extreme and full advantage of this law, 
but the fact remains that he is legally en- 
titled to do so if his lust and the natural 
conditions permit. It is the monstrous fal- 
lacy of this law and not individual degreda- 
tion of our local sportsmen that I am ques- 
tioning. Very few men for instance, would 
avail themselves of a legally conferred privi- 
lege to sit on a street corner and shoot at 
passers by—but the legislative enactment 
that would confer such a questionable right 
is none the less reprehensible and deplorable 
for their manly abstinence from such folly. 

These daily restrictions are all right in 
their way but there should be a seasonal 
limit to the slaughter just as there is on big 
game. This law should be amended so as to 
confine a whole season’s killing to say ten 
days’ full allowance; that is 500 ducks and 
250 geese or other birds. It would be even 
better were the daily allowance of ducks 
cut to 25, and geese to 10, with a yearly al- 
lowance of 250 ducks and 100 geese to any 
ohe man. That is enough for any but a game 
hog and no decent sportsman would cavil at 
his franchise. 
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The law is painfully defective in a hun- 
dred other ways which I don’t dare waste 
your valuable space in enumerating. Two 
things alone I desire to emphasize: All spring 
shooting should be prohibited and imprison- 
tment should invariably attend a conviction 
of game law violation in addition to a fine. 
Actual incarceration in durance vile would 
be an effective check upon all, particularly 
upon those whose purses are larger than 
their manly appreciation of what is cleanly, 
consistent and decent in field sports. 

“SOBANICHL.” 


ROOSEVELT AND WALLIHAN. 





Ability to remember and recognize faces 
is of prime importance to politicians. Blaine 
had the gift in a very highly developed stage, 
and it is said to have been one of the ele- 
ments in that personal magnetism which 
used to transform “good haters” of Henry 
Clay into warm admirers. But to recognize 
a man you have never seen from casual half- 
tones of him is unusual, even for a presi- 
dent. On the night Mr. Roosevelt arrived 
at Meeker, the outfitting point for his hunt- 
ing trip to Northwestern Colorado, he stood 
in the big office of the Meeker Hotel. A crowd 
of men had come in from the country to get 
a glimpse of him, surrounded him. Johnny 
Goff, his guide, introduced one after another, 
but the President’s eagle eye took in one 
quiet man with a long beard, who stood on 
the edge of the crowd and said nothing. The 
President réached his long arm over the 
shoulders of those about him and said: 

“Why, that’s Wallihan, isn’t it? 
get Mr. Wallihan in here.” 

It was A. G. Wallihan, the famous photog- 
rapher of big game, whose book has just 
been published. Mr. Roosevelt had never 
seen him, but recognized him from halftone 
portraits printed in papers devoted to sports 
afield—New York Times. 
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The prime function of sights on a rifle 
is to assist the shooter in definitely concen- 
trating his aim at the object to be hit by 
the projectile fired from his rifle. Their 
eecond function—and this is even more im- 
peratively essential in rifle shooting—is to 
preserve an inviolable constancy of align- 
ment of aim. This involves a feature that 
is too often disregarded even by experienced 
old riflemen who neglect the permanent fixa- 
tion of properly adjusted sights and then 
wonder why their shooting is wild and irreg- 
ular. 

It is apparent to all that when perfect con- 
ditions of sighting have been achieved in 
connection with any specified charge of 
powder and lead, that such conditions of 
sighting must be jealously conserved if regu- 
larity of results is looked for. A sight that 
shifts, however slightly, either in a vertical 
or horizontal plane, will logically give vary- 
ing results with each displacement. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that when a rifleman has 
finally worked out a satisfactory load, and 
has, by dint of infinite patience and laborious 
experiment, succeeded in a perfect adjust- 
ment of his sights, such adjustment should 
be made practically permanent, insofar as 
the sight bases are concerned, if he proposes 
to adhere to the load formulated—which if 
he is a wise man he will certainly do! 

This is true of the purely target arm as it 
is of the hunting piece. The former is gen- 
erally equipped with movable wind gauge 
and vernier elevating appliances whereby 
any desired vertical and horizontal depart- 
ures required by special conditions can be 
attained. But the bases of all rifle sights 
should be immiovably fixed when their cor- 
rect position has once been absolutely de 
termined. 

This can be easily done by counter punch- 
ing both sight base and edge of barrel slot 
at the middle point of their juncture line of 
contact; by screwing base to barrel; by cold 
rusting in; or even by soldering, though this 
last is not recommended. In no case should 
a rifleman depend upon the friction grip of 
a tight fitting base to keep same in position. 


All slots and sight bases are cut on a taper 
so as to permit of easy driving and no intelli- 
gent man need be told that the constant con- 
traction and expension of the barrel in use 
will eventually work out the wedge shaped 
sight base. 

As regards the shape, size, etc., of rifle 
sights these are legion, every rifleman having 
his own pet preference and cranky predilec- 
tions in this respect. It would take the en- 
tire space of this magazine issue to even 
partly describe the multitudinous sighting 
appliances employed by target shooting rifie- 
men to correctly align their bullet’s flight 
with the bullseye’s center. In this connec- 
tion I will only remark that there is a gen- 
eral erroneous tendency among target shoot- 
ers towards too fine sights. The majority of 
target sights are so fine and delicate that the 
mere pulsation of the shooter will cause them 
to dance about in a most confusing manner 
even when the rifle is shot from an appar- 
ently solid rest. Hspecially is this true of 
magnifying sights, nine out of ten telescope 
sights in use being three or four times too 
powerful for really good constant work. It 
is my firm belief that a ’scope magnifying 
the human sight twice or three times is far 
preferable to a higher powered one. Thirty 
years of professional employment of tele- 
scopic instruments has confirmed me in this 
opinion. Especially is this true of ‘scope 
sighted hunting rifles in which all the ad- 
vantage is on the side of extremely low 
powered, large fielded and brilliantly illum- 
inated glasses with which, when properly 
fitted with fine crosshairs, a much more re- 
liable, dependable and satisfactory sight can 
be instantly taken under conditions impos- 
sible with higher powers which eDtail small, 
dark fields and no sensible advantage from 
increased magnification. 

As to telescopic sights on any rifle there 
are many conflicting opinions among really 
expert riflemen. Personally, I am a great 
adherent to the telescopic theory, employing 
such devices wherever conditions will admit, 
my long conversance with instruments of this 
kind predisposing me in their favor. But it 
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may be stated right here that a long and in- 
telligent experience is necessary before pro- 
ficiency with this class of sight develops; I 
have, indeed, known many fine rifle shots, 
with normal vision and enviable steadiness 
of nerve, that never could achieve even a 
fair proficiency with telescopic sights and 
who to-day are using non-magnifiers by pref- 
erence. 

Geberally speaking, the best sight for the 
usually much abused knock about hunting 
rifle is the simplest open or solidest “peep” 
that can be constructed. Of the latter type 
the famous “Lyman” is an example par ex- 
cellence. No other form of sight yet devised 
approaches this in general excellences and 
advantages and it is a significant fact that 
when a man once gets thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the Lyman he never deserts it for 
any other form. It is the best hunting sight 
ever put on a rifle and to its universal use 
among our American hunters and target 
shooters may be attributed in no small de- 
gree the proverbial Yankee proficiency with 
the grooved tube. It is made to accommo- 
date and conform to all constructive and phy- 
sical requirements of rifle maker and rifle 
shooter, and easily ranks among the cen- 
tury’s best contributions to rifle sport. It 
is sold, too, at an extremely modest price 
and deserves in all respects the high praise 
which has been universally accorded to it. 
The next best open sight in my knowledge 
and opinion is that regularly supplied on the 
“Haenel” make of sporting ‘“Mannicher” of 
the better grade. I have a certain patriotic 
regret in this admission of an alien excel- 
lence but it is the undeniable truth and can- 
not be gainsaid. In clearness, definition, 
freedom from blur or parallox it is only ex- 
ceeded by the Lyman peep and is equalled 
by no other form of strictly open sight that 
has come under my observation. It is a 
simple straight bar sight with a small semi- 
circular notch instead of the usual V of 
American employment and its superiority lies 
simply in the fact that it is inclined towards 
the muzzle instead of toward the breech as 
is the regular thing with home types. The 
inclined surface nearest the shooter’s eye is 
finely matted and acid etched so as to kill 
the reflections of light, and presents a per- 
fectly dead black surface to the vision that 
wonderfully defines both front sight and 
target. 

The poorest of all rear open sights in my 
estimation is the over prevalent “buck horn” 
abomination usually supplied on domestic 
products. Owing to its step rack elevating 
feature it is necessarily inclined towards the 
eye and being always highly polished catches 
all the light reflected from the barrel. It 
can be vastly improved by matting and etch- 
ing the inclined surface nearest the eye and 
filing off the ludicrous ears which project 
above the notch. When its top surface has 
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thus been leveled down to a consistent flat- 
hess and the flat top likewise matted and 
etched as before described, it really approxi- 
mates to a good sight, but these changes 
should be originally made in the factory and 
not imposed upon the disgusted rifleman who 
very often has not the facilities for doctor- 
ing his sights into practical convalescence. 

The best American open sights are the 
Lyman bar leaf with inserted ivory triangle; 
the Lee military; the Winchester Express 
and Carbine leaf; and the Marlin Carbine 
leaf and .22 cal. rear bar. All of these could 
be improved by inclining them forward, mat- 
ting the rear and top surfaces, and making 
the notch semi-circular-instead of V shaped, 
as front bead sights which, when ivory 
tipped as in the Lyman models are incon- 
testably superior to any other form of front 
sight, could then be employed in connection 
with them. Matting of all reflecting sur- 
faces is so palpable an improvement that it 
is a constant source of wonder to me why it 
has not been employed by American makers, 
It is a cheap process and there is no exeuse 
for its omission. 

The individual sighting of each rifleman 
is a matter of wide personal divergence. 
Some good rifle shots of my acquaintance, 
whose work certainly justifies their position, 
insist that a man should under all circum- 
stances see enough of his front sight so as 
to insure his certainty of its being actually 
aligned in the rear notch on the object aimed 
at. In other words they “draw a coarse 
bead.” Others who are equally as proficient 
in finding the coveted center of the bullseye, 
insist on drawing so fine a bead that they 
scarcely distinguish its top in the rear notch. 
Some sight their rifles high and hold under 
the center of the target “at 6 o’clock” while 
others sight level and hold for the dead cen- 
ter. Every man has his personal preference 
and as it follows that he can do the best 
work in his own way each and every one is 
right so far as he is concerned. 

In this connection I wish merely to point 
out the fact that as in nine out of ten cases 
in the hunting field most game is overshot 
by the invariable catching of too much of 
the front sight in the rear notch in the nat- 
ural hurry to get a shot at all, especially 
upon running game, it might be advisable to 
sight the rifle for a short point blank range, 
say 60 to 75 yards, and contract the habit of 
seeing the front sight distinctly—hold a full 
bead in shooters’ parlance—on everything 
shot at above the point blank. I am confi- 
dent that this would be the best plan for the 
average shooter who generally lacks sang 
froid and cold blooded presence of mind at 
the crucial moment and unconsciously spoils 
his chances by being too sure of seeing his 
front sight on an over trained rifle. 


FRANK H. MAYER. 





























WALTER CECIL COX, KENNEL EDITOR. 


DISTEMPER. 
Part I. 

There is such a strong feeling among the 
up-to-date dog men—they desiring to have a 
little deeper and more scientific understand- 
ing concerning their arch enemy, distemper 
—that we are going to try and satisfy them 
and cover the ground in as thorough a man- 
ner as possible. Distemper is the worst dis- 
ease that has ever discovered itself to the 
canine race, and as it breaks out in various 
forms, the possibility of finding remedies to 
counteract it, is rendered far more difficult. 

Distemper is primarily an affection of the 
Schneiderian membrane; hence in certain 
constitutions it is transmitted to the lungs 
and we have pneumonia (the pneumonic 
form) in one of its various forms, sometimes 
to the intestines and we have diarrhcea and 
dysentary, and sometimes by simple prox- 
imity, and through the medium of the 
ethmoidal process it attacks the brain and 
we have epilepsy (the nervous form). It is 
clear, therefore, that we have no specific, or 
special line of treatment for the disease; so 
consequently the very medicine that is given 
for one dog that recovers when administered 
to another causes or hastens death. I have 
tried numbers of remedies upon dogs of all 
ages and conditions; many I have cured or 
fancied I cured and hundreds I have seen 
sink under the disease even when they were 
given the strictest care and attention. 
At the same time we are glad to relate at 
this writing that, armed with the latest 
preparations, it is decidedly the exception 
that we lose a case; in fact, we have re- 
duced our distemper losses to almost nil. 
The writer can suggest a good many causes 
of distemper, such as the exposure of the 
mucous surface to the effluvia of morbid se- 
cretions, or a sudden derangement of the 
system is sufficient to call the predisposition 
into action. 

Distemper is scientifically known to be a 





catarrhal fever; this is one point clearly and 
definitely decided upon. But the most 
marked fact among all others is that dis- 
temper involves the mucous membrane. One 
might almost say it is strictly a peculiar dis- 
ease of the muscous membrane. To one ac- 
customed to the dissection of these cases, 
the acute inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane, and rapid effusion of the mucosa, is 
the subject of speculation, as to how the ani- 
mal mechanism stands it as well as it does. 

Distemper if from distemperare to dis- 
salve, and has at all times been considered a 
very fatal disease. I think there is good evi- 
dence of canine distemper in 1028 and even 
as far back as Aristotle. This disease is 
a disorder which usually attacks dogs about 
the time (or shortly after) of their changing 
their milk teeth to the permanent set. Cases 
of dogs having the illness since are very rare 
and unsubstantiated. Of one fact I am well 
assured—the older a dog gets the less likely 
he is to get it, and the less it affects him 
if he does. The theory that the disease is 
the result of a peculiar poison circulating in 
the blood and that it has a certain course to 
run, which, mitigated though that course 
be, by appropriate treatment, must run when 
once commenced, is to some extent true, and 
one can very readily believe that the ailment 
cannot be cured, by any one remedy, specific, 
or combination of remedies. It appears 
sometimes as though it may end independ- 
ent of contagion, but there are certain cir- 
cumstances favorable to its reign. Some be- 
lieve very justly that there are cases which 
rise independently of contagion; perhaps the 
basis of such theory is the fact, that in 
some cases the exact method of communi- 
sation is not traceable. There are many 
paradoxes in the study of this disease, for 
instance, there is some reason for believing 
that in matured dogs transmission by cohabi- 
tation is probably the most certain means 
of contamination. It has been laid down 
that the germ is fixed and volatiie, and 
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dergo dessication in the air without losing 
its virulence. In innoculation the period of 
incubation has been observed to vary from 
four to seven days, and is invariably mani- 
fested by a rise in temperature. According 
to one author, dessication, conjulation, ex- 
posure to a temperature of 20 degrees C. 
have not destroyed it; but if preserved in a 
dry state its virulence is weakened in the 
course of time. What has been termed the 
virus has been found in the milk, secretions 
and excreta. 


DOGGY DIG-UPS. 

We are pleased to see Mr. Ballantyne, 
the vice president of the Colorado Kennel 
Club, is forming a strong kennel of Irish 
terriers. It is a case of the best or nothing 
with him. Personally the Irishman has al- 
ways been and always will be our favorite 
terrier; this is the first kennel of Irishmen 
in the West, and as Mr. Ballantyne has 
champion blood and several prize winners to 
begin on, we hope he will not only succeed in 
making the breed popular, but will start the 
fanciers off with the right kind of stuff. As 
an example of everything that indicates 
pluck and courage commend me to an Irish 
terrier. 

* 7 * 

The blue ribbon event of this continent, 
the New York show of Madison Square Gar- 
den, occurs on February 19-22. As usual 
the prize list is simply glutted with cups 
and money from one end to the other. There 
are three hundred and eighty-nine classes 
and the trophies are fairly well spread out 
over the classes. Entries close February 3 
at the superintendent’s office, 701 Townsend 
bidg., 1123 Broadway, New York. 

+ * * 

The formation of the “Chicago Kennel 
Club,” composed principally of ladies, will 
give a new flourish to the dog world in the 
Windy City. The club has grown out of the 
“Chicago Pet Dog Club” and will hold a 
show beginning March 12. 

a > * 

After all that has been urged and said 
against dog shows we must not lose sight of 
the fact that it is entirely through them, 
and in no “ther. way, that the present im- 
provement in dogs and their condition has 
been accomplished. 





Interested, Washington, D. C.—Please 
give Bench Show champions of 1901 in fol- 
lowing breeds: Beagles, bull dogs and bull 
terriers. 

Answer—Fate, 53,776; Rule Britannia, 
38,266; Duchess Wight, 54,474. 





X. Y. Z., Omaha—Can you administer 
atrophine for distemper? What is the action 


and dose 
Answer—Yes, it stimulates the vaso- 
motors. About 1-500 gr. every hour until 


effect. 


A CHAMPION FOX-TERRIER. 


It is with pleasure that we publish 
herewith a picture of one of Mr. C.E. 
Cochran’s champion fox-terriers, Ginger 
Boy. This well-known prize-winner is 
now at stud at the head of the Denver 
Highland Kennels’ string of beauties. 
Mr. C. E. Cochran, proprietor of the 
above kennels, of 2741 West 26th Ave., 
Denver, recently purchased him in order 
to infuse new blood into his kennels. 
The breeders of this popular dog can, 
therefore, find no better stock in the 
world. - He is the son of Eclipse Tartar, 
who won ey time shown in England. 
His dam is Wawaset Molly, litter sister 
to Champion Wawaset Actor. 





Ginger Boy won the A. F. T. C.Cup at 
St. Louis in 1900, for best American-bred 
fox-terrier in the show. He has a long 
list of winnings, and is considered one of 
the best in America. He is the sire of a 
fine litter, the dam of which is Minna, 
winner of first in the pup class at the 
last Denver show. The Denver High- 
land Kennels have two more prize-win- 
ning bitches in whelp to him, while sev- 
eral more young bitches sired by the 
popular dog, Denver Trap, will deliver 
some of his get this spring. 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


CASEY AND THE CAMERA. 
BY H. C. RUBINCAM. 


“I towld ye,” said Casey, “thot I wus wan 
of the Breegade an’ this” (holding up two 
bandaged fingers) “is me _ brotherhood 
badge. But t’ begin at th’ beginnin’. I wus 
set on takin’ anuther fall out o’ th’ flower 
garden an’ puttin’ six plates in th’ howlders. 
I wint at it. Th’ focusin’ wus aisy an’ th’ 
pitcher on th’ little glass looked bether than 
iver. I made wan exposhure, but wantin’ t’ 
take no chanst on it, I made wan more, an’ 
thin, thinkin’ t’ hov siviral views, I used th’ 
six plates. Takin’ thim t’ th’ tool house, I 
started to divilip thim. Th’ first wan I 
rocked in th’ thray fur wan hour, all th’ 
while lookin’ fur hoigh loights, which th’ 
book sed ye wus to divilip til they wus 
dinse an’ begod tho’ I’ve seen ’lictric loights, 
an’ northern loights, an’ sky loights, I niver 
seen a hoigh loight t’ know it, but I looked 
hard fur all that, an’ divil a hoigh loight or 
anny thin’ ilse wus there. Th’ sicond and th’ 
thurd wus th’ same, an’ I wus thinkin’ hard 
of th’ lad in th’ shtore whin some black 
places comes on th’ fourth wan. Th’ pitcher 
wus there, shure, tho’ it looked koind o’ 
blurred an’ dizzy loike, but says I t’ mesilf, 
*twill be all roight whin ’tis hypoed. Th’ 
ither two wus th’ same way an’ whin they 
all come out o’ th’ hypo, be me sowl, they 
wus all six pitchers on th’ thray plates, an’ 
me wunderin’ all th’ whoile why thim first 
thray wudn’t divilip. Thin I wus mad all 
over an’ I thried six moore. Barrin’ th’ fact 
thot I pulled th’ sloide on thray of thim with 
th’ shutter open, I did fairly good an’ cud 
show Mary Ann th’ pitcher of her flower gar- 
den. She sed she niver noticed befoore 
thot th’ path run up hill an’ th’ fince wus 
higher at wan ind than at th’ ither an’ that 
th’ house nixt dure wus lanin’ t’ bate th’ 
ca-ars, but I had noticed mesilf th’ things 
wusn’t plumb, an’ havin’ no explanashun I 
sed niver a wurd. Th’ ould woman throwed 
a couple o’ fits whin she saw I hod a cam- 
eera, but she wus thot busy. makin’ ridy fur 
a parthy she wus goin’ t’ give, she kept 
quiet loike fur her, tho’ I knew I wud hear 
more of it lather. I saw th’ ould woman 
eyin’ th’ cameera wance or twoice an’ thin 
she sez, ‘Mike,’ sez she, ‘cud ye make a 
pitcher of th’ parthy?’ ‘Shure,’ sezI. ‘Thin,’ 
sez th’ ould woman, ‘yez can make wan 


Chuesday noight.’ That landed me in a heap 
an’ I sez, ‘Is it ye,’ sez I, ‘that is askin’ me,’ 
sez I, ‘t’ make a pitcher of yer parthy,’ sez I, 
‘afther th’ way ye talked about me cameera,’ 
sez I. ‘Michael,’ sez .2’ ould woman, ‘Chues- 
day noight ye make th’ pitcher.’ Whin the 
ould woman sez ‘Michael’ it’s all off, an’ I 
got th’ little book an’ studied up on flash 
loights. Afther readin’ thot th’ powdther 
must be behind th’ cameera an’ how t’ fix 
thim in th’ group, I bought a half pound of 
flash powdther an’ wus ridy fur Cheusday. 
Thim that wus invited wus all friends of me 
an’ ch’ ould woman an’ th’ toime I hod squar- 
in’ mesilf with th gang! O’Brien sed th’ 
nixt thing I wud be playin’ golf an’ smokin’ 
cigaroots an’ Danny Gilgore swore he saw 
me on th’ strate with a lawn-tinnis bat un- 
dther me arm. I hod th’ divil’s own toime 
gettin’ thim fixed loike it sed in th’ book an’ 
ye shud hov seen th’ ixprissions of thim. 
Th’ wimen all iooked loike they ixpicted t’ 
see a ghost an’ th’ min looked loike they hod 
just hod t’ refuse a drink. Anny how, I got 
thim fixed th’ bisc I cud an’ put th’ half 
pound of flash powdther in th’ tin plate I 
hod on tw’ step ladther behint th’ cameera. 
Whin O’Rafferty saw th’ powdther he want- 
ed t’ lay doone on th’ flure an howld on t’ 
th’ pianny legs. Afther gettin’ him in pesi- 
tion again, I put th’ plate howlder in the 
cameera, opened th’ shutter, sed ‘All ridy,’ 
an’ touched th’ powdther with a bit of loight- 
ed paper. There wus a hiss an’ a spluther, 
sum loight an’ a bang an’ I wus standin’ in 
darkness suckin’ me two fingers thot tasted 
loike foure-crackers. There wus more 
smoke in th’ room thin Schley made whin he 
bombarded Civery an’ th’ gang wus makin’ 
moore noise than a Dimocrauc convinshun. 
Whin I got th’ loights goin’ th’ whole gang, 
min, wimen an chairs wus so mixed up ye 
cudn’t till wan from th’ ither. Th’ smoke 
wus clearin’ some an’ I saw th’ paper wus 
hangin’ off haluf th’ sailin’ an wan soide of 
th’ wall. Th’ rist wust 9s black as th’ in- 
soide of a coal hod. Katie Muldoon swore 
her eye wus put out an’ Mary Ann’s white 
driss wus full of holes. Th’ cop on th’ corner 
saw th’ smoke comin’ out th’ windys an’ 
turned in th’ alarum, an’ t’ add t’ th’ excite- 
ment th’ lads from Hose No. 8 come tumblin’ 
in th’ windy with chimical extinguishers. 
Will, ’twus all explained, but ic broke up th 
shindig an’ afther brushin’ th’ dust off th’ 
crowd they started fur home. ‘Th’ pitcher 
will be a bird,’ sez I as they wint. ‘I hope 
so,’ sez Mulcahey, ‘if it’s as good as th’ ex- 
ploshun wus hard, ’tis a cuckoo with gold 
wings ‘twill be.’ ‘Begod,’ sez O’Rafferty, ‘it 
made me think of whin I blasted rock in 
Ha-arlem.’ Whin they were all gone I wint 
t’ examine th’ camera an’ found I’d .orgot t’ 
pull th’ sloide.” H.C.:R. 
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Queries and Answers. 














W. D. Carroll, Antonito, Colo.—Please let us 
know through the columns of Outdoor Life the 
velocity of a charge of shot when it leaves the 
gun, and at different distances up to fifty 
yards. If there is a table of different loads, 
please publish it. 

Answer—You have, unwittingly perhaps, pro- 
pounded the most complex question in ballistics. 
We know of no authentic published tables of 
shot velocities over increasing ranges, and 
such tables if they did exist could only be ap- 
proximate, as cartridges of identical composi- 
tion show different velocities when fired out of 
different guns. Then again, different powder 
loads betray very perplexing inconsistencies, 
uniformity of effect seldom following an equal 
increase or decrease in the charge, either of 
powder or shot. Generally speaking, it may be 
assumed that an addition to the powder will in- 
crease velocity, and, conversely, with constant 
charges of powder, and increase in weight of 
shot will reduce velocity—but this is not always 
the case. Powder in excess actually lowers ve- 
locity in many cases, the superfluous energy 
generated scattering the shot instead of driv- 
ing it steadily forward, the scattered pellets 
meeting, thereby, air resistance enough to lower 
velocity; whereas, an addition to the weight of 
the shot produces a steadying effect by keeping 
the charge together, and increased velocity re- 
sults. This, however, is varied by a legion of 
modifications which we have no space to enu- 
merate. One thing alone is indisputable: the 
greatest velocities are attained in the coarser 
sizes of shot at any and all distances, contrary 
to general impressions; and this is more marked 
at the longer ranges 

The only tables we have at hand are those 
embodied in the experimental notes from the 
diary of one of our staff made some years ago. 
We give them merely as an approximate an- 
swer. 

Chronograph times of different sized shot: 

No. 2 No. 4 
shot. 
-0592 
.0999 
-1468 
1994 
2660 ‘ 

Conditions: 12-bore gun, 40 grs. Schultz pow- 
der, 1% oz. chilled shot. 

The above are fractions of seconds elapsed 
in passage of shot from muzzle to chronograph 
screens at the ranges tabulated. You can figure 
the velocities at each range very easily. At 40 
yards the No. 2 shot was traveling about 856 
feet per second. The No. 8 shot at same dis- 
tance had decreased in velocity to about 738 
feet per second. 

A recent experiment with 26 grains of Ball- 
istite at 40 yards, 1% oz. chilled shot, showed 


the following velocities: No. 2, 901 feet; No. 4, 
882; No. 6, 831; No. 8, 785 feet. No intermediate 
ranges taken. 


Gus Macy, Colorado Springs, Colo.—Will you 
please answer these questions by mail to settle 
a difference of opinion: Is Lost Park, Colo., in 
a timber reserve? I have never been right in 
Lost Park. I intend taking a partner and four 
or five horses. Will I find grass in the park 
on which I could put my horses on picket 
ropes without getting tangled up with brush— 
in other words, is the park covered with grass? 

Answer—Lost Park is not in a timber re- 
serve, at least the popular Lost Park at the 
head of Lost Creek and lying north of White 
River, Colo., is not. There are, however, two 
Lost Parks in Colorado. There is plenty of 
open space, where is found good grass and 
water, in Lost Park. It is reached by wagon 
road as far as the confluence of Lost Creek 
with the White River. Thence you would fol- 
low a trail up Lost Creek for five miles to the 
park. 


J. K,. Brewster, Jr., Cripple Creek, Colo.—I 
should be pleased to get some suggestions from 
the readers of Outdoor Life how to construct 
an efficient and cheap machine rest for the 
rifle. 

Answer—Your answer will be found in a 
subsequent number under the department 
“Rifle Smoke.’’ 


H. S. Moran, Weatherford, Texas—I am a 
reader of Outdoor Life, and your articles have 
been a source of much pleasure, and as the 
sequel will disclose, I would like to make them 
also a source of profit. I noticed in one of the 
numbers a reference to a prior number, in 
which I infer you had given a recipe for dress- 
ing deer skins by using soap and oil. An old 
hunter in Middle Park also gave me his process 
verbally, which I afterwards tried, but with me 
it was practically a failure. I have several 
deer skins that I tried to dress, which instead 
of being “soft as silk,” are as “hard as a 
brick,”” when “hung out to dry, just like 
clothes,’’ as he said. Will you kindly give me 
your process in full, and oblige? 

Answer—The recipe for “soap tan’”’ of buck- 
skin as given by ‘“‘Montezuma”’ is: 

“Soak the hide in lye water until the grain 
is bubbly (or, if preferred, soak in soap suds 
until it can be grained easily), airing the hide 
for a’ quarter hour every ten hours or so to 
insure good even graining. (If grain is wanted 
on simply hair the hide with lime.) 

Grain thoroughly. 

“Tan” mixture: 

1 quart fish oil. 

a pint petroleum (coal oil). 
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1% bars good soap (Kirk’s “White Russian” 

preferred). 

2 buckets soft water and one large handful 

salt. 
Method: 

Make the water boil and dissolve the shaved 
soap in it. Add the coal oil and boil five min- 
utes. Then add the fish oil slowly. stirring 
briskly all the time, and boil until the whole 
nicely amalgamates. Add the salt and dis- 
solve. Then cool to a milk warm. Have pre- 
pared hide soak over night in water. Wring 
it out very dry and put into “tan’’ compound. 
Let it remain one week, occasionally airing it 
for say a half hour. (This is important.) Then 
wring the hide out of the tan, wash once with 
warm (not hot) water and soap. Hang up to 
dry and rub and pull soft just before it “sets.” 
The above quantities will tan six hides.” — 





J. J. Richardson, Colorado Springs, Colo.—I 
expect to take a wagon trip to the headwaters 
of the Snake in Idaho. Can you tell me the 
best route from Tie Siding? 

Answer.—If you refer to the North Fork of 
the Snake your route from Tie Siding would 
be west along the Union Pacific Ry. to Gran- 
ger; thence along the O. 8S. L. through Poca- 
tello to St. Anthony and on to your destination 
Fair roads are encountered along this route. 
However, if you refer to the South Fork of the 
Snake, which heads in the Yellowstone Park 
and traverses the Juckson Hole country, your 
route would be west from Tie Siding along the 
line of the Union Pacific to Granger, thence 
along the line of the O. S. L. to Opal, where 
you would leave the railroad and travel north, 
striking the Green River about twenty-five 
miles from Opal. You would follow the Green 
by a good road to Wells P. O. From there you 
would turn northwest and cross the Gros Ven- 
tre Divide (a very difficult climb, but compara- 
tively easy if you are loaded light) to Jackson 
P. O. Here you are in the famous Jackson’s 
Hole, only a couple of miles from the Snake 
River, twelve miles south of Jackson’s Lake, 
and about forty miles from the National Park, 
in which the Snake heads. If you are contem- 
plating the latter trip we envy you the pleas- 
ure of the same, as it is among the most beau- 
tiful and enchanting that we have ever seen. 





Louis E. Schreiber, 1724 Cherry St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Will you kindly inform me what, in 
your opinion, is the best spoon for bass? 

Answer.—The P. & S .Ball Bearing Bait Co. 
and the J. T. Buel Co., both of Whitehall, N. 
Y., make the best bass spoons in America. If 
you purchase a spoon with the trade-mark of 
either of these concerns on it you may depend 
implicitly on its being reliable. 





W. D. Carroll, Antonito, Colo.—When will 
the program for the big Denver Trap Club 
shoot be announced? 

Answer.—Probably not for a month or two 
yet. We will publish it in Outdoor Life as 
soon as it is completed. ; 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 





Outdoor Life is like whisky—it improves with 
age. As long as Outdoor Life runs I am with 
you. W. C. DUNCAN. 

Amethyst, Colo. 





I think I have found a clean sportsman’s 
magazine at last. I am tired of the display of 
slang and undignified attacks in print. 

Newmarket, N. H. Cc. W. TAYLOR. 





I have been buying your magazine at the 
news-stands here, and like it very much. 
has deteriorated very much. All there is 
in it is “game hog” stories and slander on the 
Marlin Fire Arms Co. and the Peters Cartridge 
Co. I like a sportsman’s magazine that fur- 
nishes some information in regard to hunting. 
and this I find in Outdoor Life. 

Troy, O. SAM CALDWELL. 











I am an old man, but Outdoor Life makes 
me young again. I wish I could get a copy 
every week. E. D. HOWELL. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 





You have the: best magazine I have seen yet, 
and I take most of them. R. F. LIND. 
1348 Logan Ave., Canton, O. 





Outdoor Life is excellent. I always antici- 
pate its coming. A. E, JENKINS. 
Cleveland, O. 





During the past year I have greatly enjoyed 
your most interesting magazine, and take 
pleasure in congratulating you upon the sub- 
ject matter presented and the beautiful illus- 
trations—the colored frontispiece in your holi- 
day number being especially worthy of mention. 
This I have had framed, that in my sanctum it 
may remain a “thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” GEO, L. PORTER. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

{For Mr. Porter's information and that of 
our other readers, we will say that we contem- 
plate continuing these colored frontispieces ev- 
ery month hereafter, one of which appears in 
this issue.—Ed.] 





My attention was brought to your magazine 
by reading ““Montezuma’s” “Musings of a Moss- 
back,’’ in which I notice the writer espouses 
the cause of the Marlin Fire Arms Co., a con- 
cern in whom I have every confidence, and 
whose weapons I much admire. I have no use 
for the “‘original game hog,’’ ————————-, as I 
long since named him, I know all about his 
tricks and blackmailing schemes on non-adver- 
tisers. I have two Marlin guns—a 30-30 rifle 
and a shotgun—and they are good enough for 
me. I have hunted in many states, and now 
go every fall to the Lake Superior country to 
hunt. My collection of mounted deer heads, 
hunting trophies and Kodak prints in my office 
is the finest in the country. 

irre. Mich. A. D. SHAFFMASTER. 

; 
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A TALK ON THE KRAG. 


I would like if you will permit a rifle crank 
to air his views for and against the Krag, or 
U. 8S. magazine rifle, caliber 30-40-220, having 
acquired quite a bit of experience from the use 
of a new Krag. At the 200, 300 and 500-yard 
ranges, military target, and at 200 and 300-yard, 
my particular Krag can’t be beaten; but at 500- 
yard and beyond it is sadly deficient. Like 
friend W. H. Nelson, I can truthfully say that 
the Springfield 45-70-500 can give the Krag 
points. Absence from recoil is the Krag’s only 
redeeming feature. Then, again, it is a diffi- 
cult miatter to find two Krags whose bore is 
exactly alike. One will measure .308, while an- 
other of the same lot will be .315. 

This difference in diameter of the bore is a 
serious defect, when we use the full-jacketed 
bullet, as furnished by the government, there 
being practically no upset to this ball. It 
stands to reason that it will not shoot as ac- 
curately in a barrel whose bore measures .317 
as it will in one of .308 or .310. It is a mystery 
to me why there should be so much difference 
in the diameter of the bore. My Krag, with 
government cartridges, at 500 yards, is practi- 
cally worthless, so far as accuracy is con- 
cerned. It was fired repeatedly by regular 
commissioned officers from the Sea Girt range, 
who could do nothing with it; yet that same 
rifle, using reloaded Frankford arsenal shells, 36 
ers. L. & R. W. A. smokeless powder and a 
National Projectile Co.’s wire-wound lead bul- 
let of 220 grains, gave very satisfactory results 
at this range. The diameter of bore of my 
Krag is between .310 and .311. 

At .W0 and 300 yards, using the Hudson load, 
its work was nearly all one could ask for as 
to accuracy. This cartridge has been adopted 
by the government as a riot cartridge, of 30-10- 
175, lead. 

My mid-range load is once-fired Frankford 
Arsenal shells (these are the best, as they con- 
tain more copper and do not rupture like some 
other makes). Immediately after firing I de- 
cap and carefully wash shells with warm 
water and a .32-cal. bristle brush to cleanse in- 
side. I then set them in racks to dry. When 
thoroughly dry I recap with No. 8% U. M. C. 
Co.’s primers and load, 8 gers. L. & R. Infallible 
Shot Gun Smokeless and a Hudson lubricated 
165-grain hard lead bullet. This is a very ac- 
curate load for rifles under .312 at 200 and 300 
yards. 

Care must be taken that after firing the full- 
jacket ball, the bore must be thoroughly 
cleaned; otherwise a badlv leaded bore is the 
result. 

Then, the Krag has peculiarities all its own. 








As the barrel becomes heated from firing, the 
elevation increases, necessitating the lowering 
of the sights from time to time. 

After returning from target practice my 
Krag must be washed out with hot water and 
soda to clean out the residue left by the 
smokeless powder. Failure to properly clean 
the bore means a ruined rifle from corrosion. 
When all the states are supplied with Krags it 
would be advisable to have a regular armorer, 
whose business it shall be to look after and 
clean the Krags of each company, for if left 
to the average militiaman, many ruined Krags 
will be the result. 

I clean mine as follows: I put in a dummy 
cartridge, close breech, and then with cleaning 
rod and cloth wash out bore with hot water 
and soda. I then open breech and push through 
a bristle brush having three rubber rings above 
the brush. I dip this in the soda water and 
push through from the breech, and after care- 
fully drying, give a liberal coat inside and out 
of “3 in 1’ oil. Look at your rifle every few 
weeks and it will pay you for your care an@ 
trouble. 

I should like to hear from some other crank 
who uses the U: S. magazine rifle, commonly 
called the Krag. 

Thanks to Dr. Hudson of New York and@ 
Mr. P. J. O’Hare of Jersey City, from whom I 
have obtained much valuable information. I 
have been able to experiment to advantage in 


obtaining loads that in my Krag give very 
gratifying results. **30-8-165."" 
Somerville, N. J. 


TEXAS TRAP TALK. 


Fort Worth, Tex., February 6, 1902. 


Trap shooting, especially target shooting, in 
this part of the country has received a serious 
setback, owing to the determination of the 
manufacturers of shells to force the hand- 
loader out of business. -.1e two or three ad- 
vances on empty cases in the last year have 
made our boys feel the expense of target shoot- 
ing very keenly. 

We still indulge in a little live-bird shooting 
occasionally, when one member concludes 
some other member of the Pigeon Club has 
held the wing-shot medal long enough. Then 
there is a friendly set-to between some of the 
ambitfous members and the possessor of the 
much-coveted medal. However, we expect to 
give a little shoot the latter part of March to 
entertain Mr. R. O. Heikes, who is sojourning 
among us Texans this winter and keeping his 
gun and eye in trim for the G. A. H. on our 
Texas pigeons. Ss. R. HOWE. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


MEDAL FOR TRAP SHOOTING. 


We are informed that the enterprising gun 
and sporting goods house of C. G. & H. Strang 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., have offered for 
competition among the members of the Colo- 
rado Springs Gun Club a silver medal to be 
shot for each Saturday afternoon until it is 
won three times by one contestant, whose prop- 
erty it shall then become. It will be a handicap 
contest. 

The Strang boys are among the most pop- 
ular sportsmen in Colorado, and their action is 
applauded by every wielder of the gun who 
wishes to see the sport of trap shooting pro- 
moted. 


A SHOOTING RECORD BROKEN. 





Rolla O. Heikes, the veteran shooter of the 
scatter gun, recently established a new record 
for long-range fiying-target shooting at Waco, 
Texas. Mr. Heikes broke 99 out of 100 targets 
with a run of 89 breaks without a miss, at 19 
yards. This work speaks well for the uniform- 
ity in the velocity and pattern of his load— 
Factory Loaded U. M. C. Shells. 





RIFLE AND PISTOL IN ’FRISCO. 


The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club’s 
semi-monthly shoot of January 26th was held 
under quite favorable weather conditions and 
resulted in improved scores. F. E. Mason, who 
is shooting in fine form at present, made the 
following three scores in thirty consecutive 
shots: 


=) 


21 
24 


25 


23 22 23 25 21 25 23 242097 
4 23 23 21 23 21 23 21 25—227 
2 24 23 28 23 22 22 21 24—229 

Dr. Smith of Springfield, Mass., was a visitor 
to the pistol range during the afternoon and 
shot several practice scores. The National Re- 
volver Association targets have arrived and 
several of the members have commenced on 
these medal scores. 

Rifle Handicap—W. G. Hoffman, 224, 220. M. 
¥. Blasse, 213 211, 201. A. B. Dorrell, 210. 

Glendeman Trophy—F. E. Mason, 227. A. B. 
Dorrell, 226. W. G. Hoffman, 221. J. Kull- 
mann, 208 M. F. Blasse, 204. 

Gold Medal—F. E. Mason, 229, 227. 

Silver Medal—C. M. Henderson, 220, 219, 214, 
212. A. B. Dorrell, 227. F. H. Bushnell, 212, 201. 
A. C. Thode, 203, 199, 194, 186, 177. 

Pistol Handicap—J. E. Gorman, 97, 96, 95, 9%, 
%, 91. F. 8S. Washburn, 91, 90, 89, 89, 8. G. W. 
Hoadley, 88, 88, 87. W. F. Blasse, 85, 85, 80, 80. 
J. Kullmann, 83, 82. 

Revolver Handicap—P. A. Becker, 88, 87, 86, 
86, 84, 84, 83, 82. W. G. Hoffman, 87, 8. G. W. 
Hoadley, 86, 82. J. R. Trego, 82, 7%. J. W. 
Tompkins, 80, 78, 78, 75, 74. F. H. Bushnell, 78. 
H. Hinkel, 79. J. Kullmann, 78. 

Gold Medal—W. F. Blasse, 83, 80. 

Silver Medal—H. Hinkel, 81, 79. 

San Francisco, Cal. , H. 
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DANDRUFF 


FALLING HAIR 


and BALDNESS 


Kill the Germ that is Destroying 
the Hair Root. 


NEWBRO'’S 
HERPICIDE 


18 THE SCIENTIFIC REMEDY 
THAT KILLS THESE 
PARASITIC GERMS. 


For Sale by Druggists. Price $1.00. . 














MEDAL WINNERS FOR 1901. 


We are indebted to Secretary C. J. Davis for 
a list of the medal winners in the Denver Rifle 
Club for 1901, together with the scores made by 
each winner. 
EXPERT CLASS. 


G. L. Vought...... 91 90 88 88 88 88 87 87 

86 86 86 86 86 86 86—1308 
A. W. Petersen....88 88 88 87 86 86 86 8 

8 85 85 85 84 84 84—1286 
H, Biliott ......... 87 87 8 85 8 85 85 84 


83 82 82 81 81 80 80—1252 
SHARPSHOOTER CLASS. 

C.F. DAVIS: oc cevcee 89 88 87 87 86 8 84 84 

83 83 82 82 82 82 81—1265 
F. O. Welker...... 86 86 86 84 84 83 81 81 

79 79 78 77 76 71 62—1193 
EH, A. Whllia.s...s 83 83 81 79 78 78 77 76 

76 76 76 75 73 73 72—1154 

MARKSMAN CLASS. 


J. H. Dean........ 83 82 80 79 77 76 76 76 
76 75 74 74 74 74 74—1150 
CS. C. Haw. .ccceces 82 80 79 78 77 76 75 7 


72 70 69 68 67 67 64—1097 
HANDICAP CUP. 
No points over a perfect score to count. 
Cc. J. Davis (Hd. 150)......... 89 88 87 87 86 


PISTOL. 
G. L. Vought.97 97 95 95 94 94 94 94 93 93—946 
No returns from 500-yard shooting. 
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A MAGAZINE 


TRAP AT ANTONITO. 


Enclosed find score of practice shoot held 
on February 38d by the Antonito Gun Club at 
2 birds per man. We have a one-armed trap 
shooter, Mr. Chas. Webb, who would like to 
know the address of any one-armed shots in 
this vicinity with a view of a match between 
them. 


CED dc ccnncscanh 10101 11111 01011 10111 11111—20 
PER. cknannckoctne 11011 10100 11011 11111 11111—20 
Mrs. Bennett ..... 11111 11011 01110 11111 11111—22 
Wet: cccincvasssceu O1111 O1111 O1011 11111 11110—20 
Mrs. Bennett .....00111 11011 11111 11010 11i11—20 
Fred Ortiz ....... 10101 11111 O1101 OO111 11011—18 
WAGON ecccecscccase 11111 11101 11111 10111 01110—21 
WD vintescavctces 11011 11100 11111 O11) 11111—21 
TRO: .caccasescciasa 00100 10101 11110 O1111 00111—15 
Gast cake vcesesd OO11L 11111 01101 10011 11101—18 
Mrs. Bennett .....10101 11011 11111 11110 11101—20 
P GrORe décosssscne 11111 11101 01000 00010 11111—16 
TROUIND: “Shinasasssues 10111 11111 11111 11111 11111—24 
WR kceacvevcscced 11111 11111 10111 11111 10111—23 
PRR... ccnssrescvodata 0100 00011 11010 11111 11101—16 
Goamell: : ocssesnessde 11111 10111 11111 10110 11111—22 
FIVE PAIR DOUBLES. 

Mrs. Bennett ............ 10 101010 105 
GeO. wu iivddentccvbavssinded 61. 33° 32 11 213-0 

11 1011 11—7 

11 10 00 117 

00 1111 107 

ta. Oe 3 11-8 





The following scores were made by the An- 
tonito Gun Club on February 8: 





Webb 11111 11111 11001 11111—20 
Royce 10111 10111 11111 11111—22 
Carroll 11001 11111 O1111 11111—21 
Webb 11111 11101 11111 00111—21 
Royce 11111 11011 11111 11111—23 
Menke 11001 11001 01110 01011—15 
Carrol]  .ccccscoess 01110 11111 11101 11111 10111—21 
Wd: ccvdcrccevcess 11100 11111 11101 11111 10111—21 
ROYCO  <cecccoccoese 11001 11111 11111 11101 11111—22 
Menke . .......00000- 11101 00111 01000 10111 10001—14 


Triple rise, two men with two shells each 
shoot at three rise. That is, four shots to get 
three birds. 


Carroll and Webb.......... lll 110 lll 111 1ll—l4 

Menke and Royce......... 110 100 111 111 111—12 
Five pair. 

rn llth i il—10 

TD niitthnh v0 nsiinnnie Gpsineets dae 10 10 11 10 10—6 

DS) «tistereaieetneredhosseueuin 10 10 11 10 10—5 

BD. wi cthcenahandaddnccisbeeiatn lili il 10-9 


Triple rise, each shot at three birds. 
Ge. coccécaccovdsariochess 110 110 100 100 10—7 
npn eneh+eceks sennhaecul 100 110 111 111 111—12 
a  cck xevctsnaratteseessen 110 000 110 100 111—8 
Antonito, Colo. W. D. CARROLL. 


LEADVILLE RIFLE SCORES. 
JANUARY 19, '02. 
French, 75, 79, 81. Barton, 66. Walkins, 70. 
Whitson, 6, 55. Curtis, 57. 
JANUARYV 26, 02. 
French, &, 78, 78. Walkins, 66, 59. Curtis, 
60, 57. McCallum, 57. Harvey, 55, 538. Wolf, 
54, 52. 


OF THE WEST. 









RIFLE AT GRAND JUNCTION. 

Grand Junction, Colo., Feb. 3, 1902.—The fol- 
lowing scores were made by the Pope-Ramsey 
Rifle Club at Grand Junction, Colorado, on 
February 2nd in the Colorado Rifle Association 
team contest. We had only five members out. 
The weather was cold, the light poor, with a 
light but tricky wind: 






M, C. Ramsey....$ 7 8 10—8 
*Dr. Ramsey 8 9 10—80 
Struthers 8 9 10—83 
Roberts 8 6 7—T7 
eee 8 6 8&—T7—402 


*Dr. Ramsey used a 25-20 Winchester. 
D. RAMSEY, O. D., Secretary. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Camera Shots at Big Game. Seventy-seven 
pages, exclusive of plates. Twenty-one photo- 
gravures and forty-one half-tone plates. 
Price, $10. By A Wallihan. Publishers— 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

This is really the only book containing first- 
class reproductions of photos of our Rocky 
Mountain big game, free from fictitious pic- 
tures, which has ever been published. It em- 
braces the life work of Mr. Wallihan, and will 
stand for centuries as a monument to his per- 
severance and long years of patient picture 
collecting. When we say the work will stand 
for centuries, we believe it will, for the day 
of wild animal photography, in Colorado at 
least, ils fast disappearing, and even now can- 
not be pursued with even a small portion of 
the success which has attended Mr. Wallihan’s 
efforts in the past. Some of his pictures are 
worthy of the criticism and study of the 
world’s greatest artists and nature students. 
For instance, his lion jumping from a tree is a 
marvel of photographic composition, and char- 
acterizes the instinctive action of this animal 
perfectly. This picture alone is enough to 
make Mr. Wallihan famous. 

The deer, elk, antelope and lion pictures are 
all reproduced with even better effect than if 
shown in the original photographs. One of the 
most interesting features of the work is the 
chain of stories, written by Mr. Wallihan him- 
self, in which he was assisted by Mrs. Walli- 
han, relating the circumstances connected with 
the taking of the most notable photographs. 
Mr. Wallihan in this department of the book 
displays a clever adaptability, and shows that 
he knows as much about the habits of big 
game as any man in America, The work shoul 
be in the hands of every lover of our wild an- 
imals, and of the hunt, in the world. It is got- 
ten up in an edition de luxe, and is without 
Gout, one of the most attractive works ever 

ssued. 

The introduction is written by President 
Roosevelt in his usually clever style, and the 
fact that the President would lend his patron- 
age to it gives it at once a stamp of unques- 
tioned reliability. 


PUBLISHED WITH PLEASURE. 


Denver, February 12, 1902. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—I hope you will do me 
the justice to correct an error in your issue of 
February. I never at any time or in any way 
brought into the discussion you refer to the 
names of any political personages. The inter- 
view you cite is a fake. Nor did I ever write 

to Governor Orman about a bear trap. 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 
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-- AUTOMOBILING -- 














THE AUTOMOBILE OF TO-DAY. 


The year 1900 saw the automobile establish 
itself as a coming factor in our commercial 
and pleasure life. While then there were no 
machines on the market but what had faults— 
and lots of them—yet a large amount of road 
experience was gained in that year which led 
to a great many improvements in models for 
1901. New firms with good financial backing 
entered the industry, and while some of them 
didn’t have the best of engineering talent, they 
have profited very much by their own experi- 
ence. The automobile occupies, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, about the same posi- 
tion which the steam engine did at the end of 
the eighteenth. 

The problem of road locomotion is to-day one 
of the most important. When it is taken into 
consideration that to-day you can get in your 
automobile and make a run of 100 miles at any 
rate of speed the roads will permit without 
stopping to oil your machine, and without tak- 
ing on any supplies, it is a wonderful stride in 
this industry. Even the locomotive of to-day 
seldom makes a run of this distance over 
smooth rails without oiling up and taking on 
new supplies. 

There was a time—and that not long since— 
when the French led the world on automobile 
construction, but that day is past. While there 
is no doubt that the French built more high- 
power machines, and have always beeen will- 
ing to change individual design to suit the fan- 
cy of millionaire purchasers, who do not care 
what price they pay, yet the American ma- 
chines have been recognized as the most prac- 
tical in the world. They are adapted for Amer- 
ican roads, and another great advantage has 
been accomplished—they are building their ma- 
chines standard, so that duplicate parts are 
easily obtained. They also adhere as much as 
possible to simplicity, a single cylinder being 
used on the gasoline type of construction. 
Contrary to this, the French have little regard 
for simplicity—in fact a large number of Amer- 
icans who use French machines employ a 
French mechanic from the factory to take care 
of them, This in itself robs automobiling of 
a large share of its pleasure, as an operator 
soon learns to love his machine, and takes 
pride in being able to make all minor adjust- 
ments. 

In order to make their machine a success, 
American automobile and other motor machine 
manufacturers must produce a machine that 
can go both in rain and sunshine, in winter 


and summer, over boulevards and rough coun- 
try roads, up hill and down, with safety, and 
then keep a-going. They must be heavy enough 
to stand all kinds of rough usage that is sure 
to be encountered in general use. It is admit- 
ted by all manufacturers that over-weight is 
preferable to under-weight. All nuts and bolts 
should be kept tight, as this practice goes a 
long ways as a safeguard against wrecking the 
machine, and obviates the annoyance of stop- 
ping on the road to tighten loose bolts. Sim- 
plicity and directness of action in mechanical 
parts are things to be sought for by the pur- 
chaser. 

A sales agent who tells you that he knows 
of some competitor whose machine did not 
work three or four years ago, and who in the 
meantime is trying to sell you a machine with- 
out anything but theory back of it, is a good 
agent for you to investigate, as before he or 
his firm conceived the idea of building auto- 
mobiles the other fellow at least had the ex- 
perience. 

The would-be operator, before he makes a 
plunge and invests, should realize that he 
knows little about the automobile, and should 
see if the machine has any reputation. He 
should also ascertain whether or not the agent 
can put into practice what he preaches. 
The agent who tells how far and how fast he 
has run, and how he is going to run on cer- 
tain trips, and who has no way of showing 
that he has done such a thing, should be con- 
sidered as one who has told you absolutely no- 
thing when he gets through. 


THE WINTONS’ DENVER BRANCH. 


It is fortunate for western automobilists that 
such a stable and reliable concern as the Win- 
ton Motor Carriage Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
established an agency in Denver. It is even 
more cause for rejoicing that in the establish- 
ment of this agency there should be placed at 
its head such a well-tried and experienced an 
operator as Mr. Webb Jay, the manager. Mr. 
Jay has follolwed the manufacture and sale of 
automobiles for years, and can tell what is 
wrong with a machine the instant he looks at 
it. This is certainly one of the most gratifying 
features connected with the purchase of a ma- 
chine—namely, to realize that the man who is 
selling you knows his business, 

The Winton company is among the oldest 
manufacturers in the field, and when they 
started in automobiles they had made a reputa- 
tion in making bicycles that was second tae 
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A MAGAZINE OF TRE WEST. 


none. Their old catch phrase, “The Winton is West.. The animals were both killed in Colo- 
a Winner,” will lware linger in the memory fado during the past fall. The spread of the ‘ 
of cyclists of the old days. horns to the left is 27 incaes, while that of the 
Among the Denver sportsmen who have pur- 
chased machines from Mr. Jay since he has 
opened his branch in Denver may be mentioned 
A. B. Daniels, the prominent trap shooter, and 
E. H. Hurlbut of the Hurlbut Grocery Co. 








other set is 30 inches. In sending club please 
state first and second choice. The heads will 
go to the first two clubs that are sent in. 


Although potato planting is not found in the 
sub*--*~- embraced by this magazine, yet it very 
appropriately comes among the subjects that 
fall under the head of outdoor life. Many of 
our readers are undoubtedlv interested in this 
industry, and to those who are we would say 
that they cannot do better than read the little 
ad. in this number of J. R. Steitz, which tells 
about his improved potato planter. It is a 
great time saver, and made by a reliable man. 





WEBB JAY. 





Both of these gentlemen wanted good, strong, SCIENCE SCORES AGAIN. 
urable, speedy machines, and gave the subject 
much research before investing in the Winton, A Preparation That Will Destroy the 
e Denver branch under the management o 
Mr. Jay is located at No. 1534 Champa street. Dandruff Germ Discovered. 
sue are soonaee otter all spe tesepeme in Lm Finally the scientific student has discovered a 
ocky ountain section. eir advertisemen : " 
appears elsewhere, certain remedy for dandruff. When it first be- 
came known that dandruff is the result of a germ 
or parasite that digs into the scalp, and saps the 
vitality of hair at the root, causing falling hair 
and baldness, biologists set to work to discover 
ous Lit « ith eines a some preparation that will killthat germ. After 
utdoor no etre ther 9 the fine heads ental : 
shown above for i A cash subscriptions to the a year's labor in one laheratery: the dandrual 
magazine. This tan udes shipping license out germ destroyer was discovered; and it is now 
of the state or in, as well as prepayment of ex- embodied in Newbro’s Herpicide, which besides 


a marae. bern tenes, ro png HR curing baldness, and thinning hair, speedily and 
rical, well balanced and finely mounted, being Permanently eradicates dandruff. “Destroy the 


mounted by one of the best taxidermists in the cause you remove the effect.” 


FINE DEER HEAD AT NO COST. 
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WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE 


Call at our temporary quarters, 1534 | Champa St. 
and we will take you for a ride i ia the most 
complete carriage in America. 
Whether service be given the $1200 or $2000 
model, it makes no difference, insofar as sat- 
isfactory results go. They are four-season 
machines and may be depended upon for sat- 
isfactory service under all varying conditions 
of road ‘and weather. We are in Colorado to 
stay, and will be prepared to take the best 
»-\ possible care of our customers. 
gta. / Colorado Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
as HTH een cle eal WEBB JAY, Manager. 

oseah anlamint P. 0. Box 520, - = DENVER, COLO. 
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MARLIN VICTORIOUS. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Company of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., has won a very important case in 
New York city against George O. Shields, pub- 
lisher of Recreation, a sporting magazine. 

The object of the suit was to restrain the de- 
fendant, Shields, from blackmailing or at- 
tempting to blackmail the plaintiff, The Marlin 
Fire Arms Company, by publishing in his mag- 
azine, spurious or “‘fake’’ letters, purporting to 
come from sportsmen in different parts of the 
country, and purporting to relate their actual 
experience in using the plaintiff's rifle, and to 
point out its inefficiency and various defects 
developed in such use. : 

The plaintiff is a manufacturer of rifles 
largely used for sporting purposes. The de- 
fendant is the owner and publisher of a maga- 
zine called Recreation. The plaintiff advertised 
in the magazine for several years. The price 
for advertising was gradually increased. In 1898 
the plaintiff gave notice to the defendant that 
it intended to reduce its advertising space from 
two pages to one. Shortly thereafter the de- 
fendant gave notice to the plaintiff that he in- 
tended to double his price per page for adver- 
tising, falsely alleging an increase in the circu- 
lation of the magazine as a justification for so 
doing. The price proposed to be charged by 
the defendant was extortionate. Therefore, the 
plaintiff gave notice that it would withdraw its 
advertisements altogether. Then the defendant 
entered upon what may fairly be called a 
blackmailing scheme to force the plaintiff to 
continue to advertise in his magazine at an ex- 
tortionate price. The scheme adopted was to 
publish ‘“fake’’ letters referrred to with the 
wrongful purpose of so injuring the plaintiff in 
its business by false and malicious representa- 
tions from fictitious sportsmen in regard to its 
rifle, that the plaintiff would be forced to renew 
its advertisements in the defendant’s magazine. 

There were only two ways in which the 
plaintiff could put an end to the blackmailing 
efforts of the defendant; one by submitting to 
pay blackmail, by renewing its advertising at 
exorbitant rates in the defendant’s magazine: 
the other by the assistance of a court of equity. 

On May 23, 1901, Supreme Court Justice Scott 
dismissed the complaint on the ground that it 
did not state facts sufficient to warrant the 
court in granting an injunction. The Marlin 
Fire Arms Company appealed from Justice 
Scott to the Appellatet Division of the Supreme 
Court, which, on January 16, 1902, overruled Jus- 
tice Scott in a lengthy opinion by Justice 
Hatch (Chief Justice Van Brunt, Justices 
O’Brien and Ingraham concurring and Justice 
McLaughlin dissenting) who held that the facts 





stated entitled The Marlin Fire Arms Company 
to an injunction. 


DEATH OF MARCELLUS HARTLEY. 


During the past month we received with deep 
regret the announcement of the death of Mr. 
Marcellus Hartley, president of the M. Hartley 
Company, the Union Metallic Cartridge Compa- 
ny, the Remington Arms Company, and 
the Bridgeport Gun Implement Company. 
These concerns are among the most powerful 
and highly esteemed in the sporting goods bus- 
iness, being controlled by Messrs. Hartley, 
Graham and a coterie of managers whose sa- 
gacity and good judgment have placed them 
where they are to-day. Mr. Hartley partici- 
pated in the work which built up these big en- 
terprises, and his loss therefore is an event to 
be keenly felt and deplored by his co-associates 
and co-workers from the managers down to 
the office boys. Outdoor Life extends its deep- 
est sympathy. 


AN IMPORTANT BILL. 


On January 29 Mr. Lacey, chairman of the 
public lands committee, introduced a bill in 
Congress authorizing the President to transfer 
by executive order any forest reserves to the 
control of the Department of Agriculture, and 
after the transfer all laws relating to the same 
under the Department of the Interior shall ap- 
ply to their regulation, administration and con- 
trol in all respects under the Department of 
Agriculture. The President is also authorized 
to set anart such forest reserves as he may 
deem proper for game or fish preserves. 

We note with much pleasure the introduc- 
tion of this bill, and believe we detect the ear- 
marks of President Roosevelt’s ideas in its in- 
corporation. It is a forerunner of better things 
to come, and we shall hope that those better 
things May soon appear in government super- 
vision of all our big game. 


W .P. Redmond writes from Jackson, Wyo., 
under date of January 29: “There are thou- 
sands of elk wintering in ‘ae valley, and all are 
fat so far, as we have had no snow this win- 
ter.” 


We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement in the Kennel advertising 
department of the dog biscuits sold by the 
well-known Colorado seed house, Barteldes & 
Co., of 1521 15th street, Denver. This concern is 


one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
country, and anything they put out can be ab- 
solutely relied on as first class. 
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NEW MODEL MANNLICHER RIFLE. 


Sportsmen the world over whose preferénce inclines to- 
wards the hunting of big or dangerous game will give a 
most cordial reception to the new model Mannlicher rifle 
just in issue by its makers and which we illustrate here- 
with, ; 

As shown by the cuts, the new weapon is a very sight- 
ly, symmetrical and well-balanced arm, with a peculiarly 
business-like look to it. The cartridges, five to a charge, 
lie in the flush magazine ina zig-zag fashion, taking up 
less room than does the clipin the 8 m-m model, thereby 
dispensing with the protruding box magazine of the for- 
mer model and materially improving the lines of the arm. 
There are a number of internal minor improvements over 


the 8 m-m which are not visible from the exterior. The 
caliber is 9 m-m, or about .354; it is loaded with 40 grains of 
high pressure smokeless powder and a %l-grain part or 
full-mantled bullet. The velocity attained is 1950 feet per 
second with a penetration of 50 inches in pine. 

The finish is of the same high grade as the higher 
priced 8 m-m model. and regular stock sizes will be listed 
at $50 retail. Special dimensions and changes to suit indi- 
viduals will be furnished at an advance of $10. The wea- 
pon, from its larger caliber and heavier bullet, surpasses 
the 8 m-m for use on big game, its striking energy being 
something tremendous, and we predict forit an enthusi- 
astic reception among Western sportsmen particulatly. 
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REGARDING GEM STONES. 





Gem stones from the mineral regions of the 
West are always sought by connoisseurs of the 
artistic in jewelry, but there are so many fake 
goods put on the market through magazine ad- 
vertising that the really critical people seldom 
order such things through the medium of the 
advertisement. The goods in this line manu- 
factured by Geo. Bell, the big Denver jeweler 
and lapidist, however, are guaranteed to be as 
represented. In fact, Outdoor Life will assume 
the responsibility of guaranteeeing that Mr. 
Bell’s goods are as represented. His turquoise 
stick pin advertised elsewhere in this issue is 
a genuine article and a fitting adornment for 
the most exacting in dress. It is cheap at the 


price asked for it by Mr. Bell. His advertise- 
ment in Outdoor Life will, from month to 


month, contain such specialties as he is plac- 
ing on the bargain market. Therefore it will 
pay our readers to watch his space. 


THE “IDEAL” DOG FOOD. 





M. F. Marx, the well-known manufacturer 
of Ideal Dog Food, the advertisement of which 
may be found in our Kennel advertising de- 
partment, has received many valuable letters 
praising the merits of his food. We take pleas- 
ure in publishing one herewith that we believe 
will interest our readers. 

M. F. Marx, Louisville, Ky.—The ‘“Ideal’’ 
Dog Food bought of you is giving perfect sat- 
isfaction and is all you claim for it. It is 
cheap, the dogs do well on it, and it keeps per- 
fectly in the hottest weather, while it does 
away with the bother of obtaining a supply of 
fresh meat every day. If dog owners generally 
were acquainted with its merits I believe your 
sales would be very large. You can look for 
another order from me as soon as my present 
supply is exhausted. R. T. TERRY. 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


PIERCE IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1902. 





We are informed by Manager Tom Botterill 
of the Denver branch of the Geo. N. Pierce Co. 
that the company is now making its own 
coaster brake under New Departure patents 
and callled the Pierce New Departure. The 
company feels reasonably certain that this is 
an absolutely perfect brake. It can be taken 
apart and put together by anyone, no special 
tools being required for this purpose. To those 
who have experienced the necessity of taking 
apart a coaster brake it is not necessary to 
point out this advantage in the Pierce brake. 

Another distinctive feature on the Pierce for 
1902 will be the Pierce spring forks, made in their 
own factory. They have been thoroughly test- 
ed by the company and are not an experiment 
in any sense. Mr. Botterill informs us that the 
factory is figuring on an increased output this 
year, and that Pierce cycles for 1902 will be 
better than ever. This is saying much, as they 
are about as staple 4s sugar among the users. 


Any of our western readers interested in buy- 
ing a new wheel should correspond with Mr. 
Botterill direct and ask for their new catalogue. 
The address is 1648 California streeet, Denver. 


“DEAD SHOT” POWDER. 





Those who have either been using the fa- 
mous “Dead Shot” powder in rifle shooting, or 
who have ever entertained the idea that they 
would like to try a nitro for the shotgun made 
by the American Powder Mills, will be glad to 
learn that this well-known and reliable con- 
cern has been having the greatest success in 
shotgun powder since they placed on the mar- 
ket a Dead Shot smokeless for general sport- 
ing purposes—possessing in every way as good 
qualities as their noted black rifle powder. 

Our western shooters will also be glad to 
know that this company will now be directly 
represented in the Rocky Mountain country. a 
convenience which the shooters and dealers in 
this section have heretofore been deprived of. 
While it true that their powder has been sold 
by a great many of the western sporting goods 
houses, yet it had to be secured from the home 
office in every case, 

The Scott Supply and Tool Co. of Denver 
have closed a contract to represent the Ameri- 
can Powder Mill's, who will push the sale of 
this company’s sporting and blasting powders 
with the vigor which they deserve. Mr. M. J. 
Crowley, one of the American Powder Mills’ 
representatives, traveled west during the past 
month for the express purpose of closing the 
deal. 


* THE BIG NEW YORK SHOW. 





The Eighth Annual Sportsmen’s Show of the 
National Sportsmen’s Association is now but 
a few days away, and with characteristic ener- 
gy and enterprise, Manager Dressel and his as- 
sistants are working overtime to have every- 
thing in readiness for the opening date, 
Wednesday, March 5, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York. 

With each succeedin- year, the association 
has planned, in addition to new exhibits in the 
realm of sport, a main feature that should dis- 
tinguish the latest show from its predecessors, 
and in accord with this policy, the show of 1902 
will furnish a spectacle presented upon lines 
radically different from those of last year. 

Some of the new features and spectacles in 
course of preparation for this year’s exhibit 
are: One great wooded island to occupy the 
amphitheater, with a trout stream washing its 
shores: waterfalls and cascades, with a grand 
view of the Adirondacks to form a realistic and 
impressive picture. Some of the exhibits: Sports- 
men’s camps and guides from the North 
Woods; the greatest collection of birds’ eggs 
and nests in the world; live game birds, fish 
and animals; fiy-casting, rifle and revolver 
shooting competitions; *‘nes from the North 
Woods and palms from Florida will transform 
the interior of the big garden. 
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Nevada, Mo. 


W. H. Talbot, 


CHICAGO, Novy, 135, 1900. 
MR. W. H. TALBOT, 


“ Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in saying your 
No, 3 Reel is a winner. In my estimation it is 
the best on the market to-day. You may judge 
of my experience with reels when I say thatin 
the open tournament held by the Chicago Fly 
Casting Club Aug. 17 and 18, 1900, I won the 
Diamond Medal and World’s Championship 
in the Long Distance and Accuracy Bait Cast- 
ing Contest. For this and other reasons I can 
cheerfully recommend to my Brother Anglers 
this reel of reels—your No. 3. Yours truly, 


GEO. W. SALTER. 
(Salter Manufacturing Co.) 





STRANG MEDAL SHOOT. 


The first shoot for the Strang medal was held 
at the Broadmoor range, Colorado Springs, on 
Feb. 18, and despite the fact that the announce- 
ment of the shoot came rather late, there were 
six shooters entered and the shooting was close. 
The medal was won by Tom Delany, who had a 
total of ¥6 n the shoot-off with Sanderson. 

Strang, Sanderson and Delany had total scores 
of 50 or over in the first shoot and as a conse- 
quence a tie was declared between these three. 
Strang then dropped out, not caring to take any 
chances of winning his own medal the first time. 
The tie was then shot off, Delany winning by a 
score of 26 to 22. 
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Messrs. C. G. and H. Strang inform us that the 
handicap will be changed every week to suit the 
gait at which the shooter is shooting, The med- 
alis of silver with two guns crossed over an Ex- 
pert trap with a clay bird in enamel hung over 
it. As each shooter wins it the shooter has the 
privilege of hanging a bar on it with his name 
and the date of his winning. It will take three 
winnings to own the medal. 





TRINIDAD RIFLE CLUB. 

The following are some scores shot by mem- 
bers of the Trinidad, Colo, Rifle Club since Janu- 
ary 2:| & sw Co” 
Jan. 26 

SS 


“Feb.2 Feb.10 Feb. 16 
°17 212 205 


Hudelson.... 88 217 210 213 «207 212 206 
8 8 209 206 206 205 203 

Bast i.ctvcsine 232 215 218 214 223 220 
82 79 29 207 209 203 209 205 

205 202 

Gooden ...... 77 7l 197 185 209 205 


Sanden ...... 3 33 114 88 
F. M. GOODEN, Sec’y. 


CORRECT ASSAYS. 


Gold and Silver, $1; Copper, 75c.; 





Lead, 50c. 

Iron, Zinc, Silica, lime, Manganese, each ...... .$1 

Cadmium,Tungsten,Uranium, Vanadium each$ 
Controls, double above prices —guaranteed. 


Cc. A. COOPER, 
Established 1880. SILVERTON, COTO. 





Howarth’s Trout Flies for 1902 


Catalogues now ready. 
Send for free copy. 


Samples of the New Hook, 3c. 
S. HOWARTH, 


Florissant, - - Colorado. 





Made on the most scientific 

. 

Potato Plante * principle ever invented. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
Address, J. R. STEITZ, 

Station D. RB. No. 3. MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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LYMAN’S 
Patent Rifle & Shot 
Gun Sights. 
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For Rifles of all Makes, Models,and 
Calibers,andall Makes of Double 
Barrel Shot Guns. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
— THE— 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
MIDDLEFIELD, CT.= eS 
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250 Miles West of Denver. 


.. THE... 
MOUNTAIN DELL HOME 


Best of Trout Fishing and plenty of Game 
nearby. Best of Guides, saddle horses and 
drivers. 

__Day board $1; rooms 50c to $1. Saddle horses 
7c, to $l aday. Fare from railroad $5, Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address, 


LEVI W. WARD, 
BUFORD. 





OSCOOD PORTABLE~S0ATCO Lim 
SRI SAK 


FLUE CREEK MIA. ALS A 


SENTS 12 FOOT BOAT SiZ@OF CHE 3. 


Made for 30 Years. The first folding boat made, th 
still. Used by U-8.Gov. Just the thing for ishing & bree. 
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RACYCLE PROGRESS. 


We learn through a personal letter from Mr. 
W. Kent Thomas, advertising manager of the 
Miami Cycle and Mfg. Co. of Middletown, Ohio, 
that the 1902 sales on Racycles are breaking all 
previous records, while a corresponding de- 
crease in complaints from purchasers is noticed. 
“Last week,”’ writes Mr. Thomas, “was the 
banner week in our history, we receiving more 
orders in that space of time than during any 
previous three weeks in our history.’’ And it 
is not to be wondered at, for everywhere the 
Racycle is recognized as a good wheel. The 
editor of Outdoor Life has ‘had one in use for a 
year, and so attached to the machine has 
he become, and so little trouble has it caused 
him that he is loth to part with it even for a 
new model. 


“ 


SELF-EXPLANATORY LETTER. 


Ideal Mfg Co., New Haven, Conn.: 
Gentlemen—About five weeks since, I bought 
from you a 30-40 broken shell extractor, and of 
course showed it to my friends and know-it-all 
shooters. They made all sorts of fun about it 
and called me crazy, saying that nc one but a 
fool and a crank would throw away their 
money for such a useless implement. Ha, ha! 
Well, about a week later we had a turkey shoot 
here. This town is just one and a half miles 
across the bay from the Puget Sound Naval 
Station, and of course there were a number of 
Krags and other 30-40 rifles at the shoot. Many 
shells were broken and many of them stayed in 
the rifles after pulling the base portions out. 
Some of the guns were sent to the blacksmith 
in order to get the broken shells out. Finally 


We take pleasure in showing in this depart- 
ment a cut of one of the metal duck boats 
made by W. H. Mullins of Salem, Ohio. These 
boats are universally recognized by sportsmen 
and duck shooters as among the best that are 
manufactured. Mr. Mullins has lately issued a 


the man who called me crazy turned to me and 
said, “I’m in trouble—got a piece of shell in my 
gun and can’t get it out. Now let’s see your 
broken shell extractor pull it out.” I told 
him it would cost him $1 now to see the shell 
extractor pull the shell out. Well, he tumbled 
and gave me $1. I pulled the piece of shell out 
in two seconds, with ease. He then offered me 
2 more to buy the extractor from me. “Not 
to-day, sir,’’ I replied. 

Well, I pulled out seven more broken shells 
that afternoon at $1 per shell, and it only cost 
me 75 cents. I know I am crazy. Well, gentle- 
men, it made so much fun I couldn’t help tell- 
ing you about it. It was a good “ad.” for you, 
as there are quite a number of Ideal Broken 
Shell Extractors in town now, each one worth 
its weieht in gold. EDD WILDER. 

Sidney, Wash. 


THE STORY OF A REEL. 


Under the above caption Mr. W. H. Talbot 
of Nevada, Mo.. comes forth with one of the 
most delightful and entertaining brochures—it 
can hardly be termed a catalogue, for you 
would pay 10 cents for it at any news-stand—in 
which is illustrated fishing scenes, angling 
jokes and Talbot reels. It is handsomely gotten 
out in colors, and we know that any of our 
angling friends desiring to investigate real 
worth in a reel will want this booklet. It’s 
sent free on request by mentioning Outdoor 
Life. 

Mr. Talbot has been a manufacturer of reels 
for so long that it is taken as a kind of unwrit- 
ten law among the guild that his goods are 
right. His “ad.’’ appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


handsomecatalogue of his various styles of 
sporting boats and canoes, a copy of which 
should be in the hands of every duck hunter 
and in every duck club house. It is mailed 
free on request. 
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VoL. IX 


CLOSE TO NATURE’S HEART. 


BY CHAS. 8S. MOODY. 





}0 THE toil-worn 
wight 
ed to a ponder- 
ous ledger or 
imprisoned in 
some musty 
counting room 
of a noisy 
metropolis, a 
thought of Na- 
ture as mir- 
rored forth in 
the great heart 
of the mount- 
ains, comes 

like a breath of the All-Good wafted across 

the savannahs of Heaven. 

Only a few weeks can be spent each sum- 
mer from the chase of the elusive God of 
Mammon to live “close to Nature’s heart,” 
and anxious days are spent conning guide 
books and casting up balances between lo- 
calities not too remote from the great cen- 
ters of trade, where an outing can be spent 
wooing the Spirit of the Wild Things. There 
are Canada, Maine, northern Wisconsin, Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Idaho, and the great Na- 
tional Park, where an outing can be spent 
in such a manner, and at only a nominal 
expense, as to bring back the glow of health 
to the pallid cheek and the sparkle of new 
vigor to the eye dimmed by too close asso- 
ciation with are lights and late hours. 

The reader may probably guess, knowing 
my personality, that the writer has started 
out to sing a song of Idaho—Gem of the 


harness- 





Mountains—where Nature has not yet been 
soiled by the grimy hand of civilization, and 
the wild things yet roam in undisturbed 
simplicity. Yes, if you have only a brief 
outing time, spend it far from the beaten 
paths of hunters and tourists. Spend it 
where the great mother of us all holds out 
beckoning hands to her tired men-children. 
Perchance you may be inexperienced in the 
ways of woods life, if so let me guide you 
out of the wisdom of great age—32. One 
who spends his life in the depths of the 
mountains is qualified to speak ex cathedra 
of the things that pertain to his craft. 

You have consulted time tables and your 
route is all fixed in your mind. Mayhap tne 
little pasteboard is in your possession that 
represents your miles of passage to the 
chosen field of adventure. Now comes the 
most trying task of all; buying the outfit for 
the journey. A great deal depends upon the 
judiciousness with which this is selected, 
and the amount of stuff you carry. There 
are enough articles of camp equippage 
strewn at intervals over the Bitter Root 
Mountains were it all collected to furnish 
forth the Waldorf-Astoria—things abandoned 
by hunters who found themselves uselessly 
burdened. By far the better way is for a 
party to select some reliable guide, and al- 
low him to provide everything needful ex- 
cepting your own personal outfit. Tunis will 
include tents, “grub,” horses, ete. 

Now, as ‘to your own get-up. Don’t for 
the love of Diana, load yourself down with 
artillery. One rifle, a 30-30 or 25-35 of any 
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standard make, is all the arm needed. You 
may be told by designing gun dealers or over 
zealous friends that you will have to have 
a heavier arm for moose, elk and bear. 
Don’t be led astray. The killing power of 
these little arms is something terrible, and 
I have known of the largest moose being 
stopped dead from a single shot. A revolver 
is a useless and cumbersome arm for a 
mountain trip. Usually the marksman could 
not hit a flock of box cars with one, and only 
carries it for ornament. Well, it is a blamed 
poor ornament to lug over the hills where 
every additional ounce counts. It usually 
terminates, if the possessor is a sensible 
man, in the thing being pitched into the tent 
some day with an expression that would not 
look well should the ladies see it in print. 
A short, stout hunting knife, hand forged, 
with a blade about four inches in length and 
constructed to stand the knocks and hold an 
edge is a very valuable addition to one’s 
armament. A woven cartridge belt holding 
about twenty-five cartridges with shoulder 
straps completes your accoutrement. If your 
wife is going, and it is to be hoped she is, 
gather a good sixteen-gauge double gun, for 
birds are always plentiful and form an appe- 
tizing addition to the mess table. Take along 
for a three weeks’ jaunt not more than one 
hundred catridges loaded with metal-patched 
balls. Don’t expect to shoot at everything in 
sight. A few good shots put in the right 
place are far better than fifty scattered over 
a half section. Then you are certainly not 
going out to murder everything of God's 
creation that happens to be classed as game. 
Your aim should be to see of Nature in her 
gentler moods and only kill so much of 
game as will meet the requirements of the 
table. 

Let your bed consist of a pair of heavy 
double wool blankets and a rubber blanket 
to cover them at night. With these you can 
defy any temperature that you will en- 
counter. Under your bed cut and lay the 
boughs of white fir or cedar until it is about 
six inches deep. This makes a couch softer 
than‘ down to the tired hunter and one that 
will do more to discourage the bacillus of 
consumption than all the lymph that Koch 
ever distilled. By all means avoid the much 
vaunted sleeping bag. Of all the stuffy, hot, 
unhealthy contrivances this is the chief. A 


grey slouch hat, of soft felt, with a cap for 
camp wear will fill all the requirements for 
headgear. A heavy Mackinac jacket such 
as is worn by lumbermen, two dark wool 
Sweaters, two suits of medium weight un- 
derwear, two pairs of corduroy or wool 
pants, (do not take ducking for the reason 
that it will rattle on every brush it touches), 
leather leggins and stout shoes or hunting 
boots without the leggins. A pair of light 
rubber wading boots are handy where the 
hunt is apt to take one upon the mountain 
meadows where the water is always present 
and the grass wet with dew or rain is waist 
high. Next, a pair of old tennis shoes to 
lounge around cap in will about complete 
your wearing apparel. These should be 
stored in a sailor’s canvass bag with a draw 
string to it. It addition to these things, put 
in the bag the necessary toilet articles, a 
half dozen towels and a few extra pairs of 
heavy woolen hose. You will need very lit- 
tle medicines, a dose or two of quinine for 
colds, a small bottle of laudanum, a package 
of Rochelle salts are all the drugs needed. 
It is a good thing, however, to take along a 
skein of surgeon’s silk, a package of needles, 
some iodoform gauze, and some adhesive 
plaster. Many a valuable life has been lost 
in the mountains by neglect in having some 
simple emergency appliances along. It is 
well to carry something along to discourage 
the attentions of the myriad of gnats and 
mosquitoes that always swarm at certain 
seasons in these latitudes. There are many 
good preparations on the market but the fol- 
lowing that I have used for years, has al- 
ways answered me: 

Acidi Carbolici, m xxx. 

Oil Bergamot, 3 i. 

Oil Pennyroyal. 

Oil Eucalyptus, a. a., =i. 

Oil Olive, q. s., & iv. 


This, while it is not unpleasant, makes an 
able bodied ’skeeter feel like about six bits. 
There is another thing that was suggested 
to my mind by reading an article of Mrs. 
Thompson-Seton some years ago. Acting 
upon the suggestion I found it invaluable. 
Have a tinner take two tin plates of equal 
size and solder them on- either side of a rim 
about one-half inch in width having a hole 
and screw cap in one side of it. When this 
little article is completed, it looks like a 
canteen with a depression in one side. Filled 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


with hot water it serves to keep that chill 
off the food that is such an unpleasant ad- 
junct to camp life on a frosty morning in 
the fall. 

Having reached the railroad station near- 
est your destination, which in this instance 
is Oro Fino, you are met by your guide who 
has been engaged before hand. Things be- 
ing in readiness for your start next morn- 
ing, for no time must be lost, you are intro- 
duced to your mount, which in all probabil- 
ity is a pinto cayuse. If you don’t know 
what that is, send stamps for full informa- 
tion and life cuts of same. You are apt to 
smile rather broadly at the unkempt shaggy 
appearance of this equine, but scorn him 
not, gentle reader, for tied up in that shaggy 
hide is a mass of thews and sinews that will 
carry you day after day over mountain trails 
fit only for goats and feel as lively at night 
as a Hoosier girl at a husking. Now don’t, 
for heaven’s sake, ride that pony like you 
were ap English fox hunter, with stirrups 
that draw your knees up under your elbows, 
and don’t vault in the saddle. You are a 
couple of thousands miles from Central 
Park, out in the wild free west, and there 
is no need trying to look either stylish or 
dignified. Give yourself full swing in the 
saddle and so avoid being a candidate for a 
bone racking that would do credit to a Span- 
ish Inquisition on a small scale. These lit- 
tle preliminaries have been thrown in with- 
out extra charge. Once in the saddle, with 
your guide in the lead closely followed by 


the pack train, you are fairly started toward 
your goal. All day your trail winds up the 
brawling mountain torrent and at night you 
camp beneath the giant pines and look back 
down upon the grand panorama of mountain 
and valley spread out at your feet. 

The next day and the next you follow the 
sound of the bell upon the leading pack 
mare. The evening of the third day, as the 
sun is disappearing in a blaze of crimson 
glory you wend your way down a steep 
mountain side and come to a halt beside a 
large stream that is one of the feeders of 
the Columbia. You are in the heart of the 
Bitter Root Mountains and almost upon the 
backbone of your Uncle’s domain. Your 
guide has provided tents for sleeping pur- 
poses, as well as for cooking facilities, but 
if you are wise you will eschew these and 
construct a lean-to of heavy fir and cedar 
boughs “neath some great spruce whose 
dense leaves will shed the water of a modern 
deluge. There you may lie at night and gaze 
upon the .distant silent spheres, whirling in 
their unerring cycles through space, guided 
by the hand of Infinity, and list to the call 
of some lonesome owl or night bird and per- 
chance the bellow of some lordly moose far 
in the forest beyond. 

This article is already far too long, and 
methinks I see a sign of fatigue upon your 
kindly editor’s face as he drags out its weary 
length, so with your permission I will ex- 
asperate you in a future article upon other 
phases of camp life and how to enjoy it. 
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DAYLIGHT PHOTO OF PORCUPINE. 
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MRS. E. N. DICKERSON AND HER 216-LB. TUNA. 
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BIG CATCHES AT CATALINA. 


BY 8S. J. MATHES. 








CAUGHT BY 
MRS.A.W. BARRETT 


OFLOS ANGELES. 





WEIGHT, 416 LBS. TIME, 2h 15m. 


Jim Gardner, Boatman, 





Thus ran the legend displayed on the huge 
bulk of one of the largest fish ever captured 
at Avalon one day last summer during the 
continuance of the fishing tournament given 
by the Tuna Club of Santa Catalina Island, 
which created a sensation even here, where 
big fish are as common as minnows else- 
where. 4 

The tournament was remarkable for the 
number of large fish taken, and perhaps the 
most remarkable feature of it was that the 
largest fish were caught by ladies. The 
season might very properly be denominated 
the “Ladies’ Season,” inasmuch as they car- 
ried off all the honors. Mrs. A. W. Barrett 
of Los Angeles stands at the head of the 
list with her big black sea bass, which up 
to date is the world’s record fish for rod and 
reel, taken by one person, without assist- 
ance. 

“How did she ever do it?” was the ques- 
tion on every one’s lips as they viewed the 
enormous creature which measured 7 feet 10 
inches in length and 5 feet 11 inches in 
girth, and the wonder grew when they were 
shown the light rod and mere thread, no 
larger than a bit of darning cotton, with 
which it was taken. 

Mrs. Barrett is the wife of the president 
of the Tuna Club, General A. W. Barrett, and 
like her husband is an enthusiastic angler 
and an expert with rod and reel. 

The other most notable event of the tour- 
nament was the taking of a 216-pound tuna 
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by Mrs. B. N. Dickerson of New York. AI- 
though she had never caught a fish larger 
than a yellowtail, she has all the instincts of a 
thoroughbred sportswoman, which she proved 
herself to be. With Jim Gardner as boat- 
man she sallied out one day with her little 
rod, and very soon hooked on to a big fish. 
How big, she did not know, and it was per- 
haps well that she did not, for as she herself 
says: “Had I known what a prize I had it 
might have made me so nervous that I 
should not have been able to land it.”” The 
tuna gave her a merry chase, towing her 
launch hither and thither for a distance of 
five or six miles, she fighting it all the while 
with all the energy she could command, 
which was not a little, as she is a powerful 
woman, and at the end of an hour and fifty- 
five minutes she had fought to a finish a fish 
such as made all the sportsmen members of 
the Tuna Club turn green with envy of her 
good luck. It proved to be the largest of 
the year and the.second largest ever taken, 
weighing 216 pounds. The largest ever taken 
here weighed 251 pounds and was caught by 
Colonel C. P. Morehous of Pasadena, Cala., 
in the season of 1899. 

Besides the celebrated catches made by 
the two ladies mentioned they each had other 
catches which would have made them fa- 
mous, Mrs. Barrett taking another black sea 
bass which weighed 368 pounds, and Mrs. 
Dickerson capturing one weighing 363 
pounds. 
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A GOOD TUNA CATCH. 
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Ladies are not eligible to membership in 
the Tuna Club and special prizes were given 
for these notable catches. 

In the distribution of prizes among the 
club members, F. S. Schonck of New York 
and F. V. Rider of Avalon tied for largest 
tuna, each taking one weighing 158 pounds; 
Colonel C. P. Morehous of Pasadena was 
second with 156 pounds; C. F. Loop of Po- 
mona, Cala., took the prize for the smallest 
tuna, 33 pounds; Colonel R. A. Eddy of San 
Francisco had the first tuna of the season 
and G. D. B. Bonbright of Colorado Springs 
was awarded a prize for taking a tuna be- 
tween January ist and April ist, the only 
instance on record. 

For the largest black sea bass A. Thomas 
of Pomona, Cala., won with 384 pounds; the 
exact figure of last year’s largest. 

There were 154 black sea’ bass taken this 
season, and the average weight of each was 
220 pounds. 


There were 61 tuna taken and their aver- | 


age weight was 119% pounds. 

The tuna season was nearly a month 
shorter this season than last, the big fish 
failing to get around on time, and in conse- 
quence fewer were taken. On the otuer 
hand they averaged much larger this year 
than usual, and gave the anglers a harder 
fight for their lives. There were some great 
battles fought, the most extraordinary of 
which was that of E. N. Dickerson of New 
York. Mr. Dickerson started out in quest 
of trouble in the little fishing launch ‘’Tuna,” 
accompanied by his wife and Ernest Morris, 
skipper, about 4 o’clock p. m. At 6 o’clock 
he had a strike and the battle was on. The 
strike was had not far from Avalon and 
those with glasses watched the progress of 
the fight until night set in when the fish 
was leading them to the westward up the 
island. A 9p. m., as they had not returned, 
Jim Gardner with his launch went out to 
see if they needed assistance. He found them 
hear Long Point, five miles away, Mr. Dick- 
erson, who is quite an athlete, fighting his 
quarry as desperately as he was able, but 
failing to make any impression on the fish, 
which was towing him about at will. Gard- 
her stood by until midnight and then after 
extending an offer-to take Mrs. Dickerson 
home, which she resolutely declined, he left 
them. 
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Through the entire night, in intense dark- 
ness, without any knowledge of their sur- 
roundings or whither they were going, the 
battle raged. Mr. Dickerson was worn out 
but game clear through. When his muscles 
refused to fight any longer he simply held 
on to the fish and let it tow him until he 
was able to resume the battle. 

At daylight they found themselves sey- 
eral miles east of Avalon and well out to sea. 
The leviathan at the other end of the line 
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MRS. BARRETT AND HER WORLD’S RECORD FISH. 


showed no signs of surrender and Mr. Dick- 
erson, dispairing of ever being able to get 

















OUTDOOR LIFE 


it within reach of his gaff, concluded to 
attempt to turn the tables and tow it into 
shallow water, where his chances would be 
better. For a time the scheme worked but 
mot for long. The fish refused to be led as 
a lamb to the slaughter and bucked. For 
a minute there was something doing and 


then it was all off—the line had parted and 
the big fish was free. Mr. Dickerson had 
fought the fish for eleven hours and fifteen 
minutes—from before sundown in the even- 
ing until after sunup in the morning, and 
then lost! 








RETROSPECTION. 


BY FRANK E, PAGE. 


A picture comes before me in a dreamy sort 0’ way, 

As I sit a-musing o’er a long departed day,— 

A picture deftly graven on th’ tablets of my heart, 

As rare as any painting by th’ master hand of art. 

An’ in th’ vivid foreground is a muzzle-loading gun, 

An ’round it grouped th’ trophies that th’ homely weapon won. 
In happy flights o’ fancy I can hear its ringing sound, 

An’ see th’ peppered mallards come a-tumbling to th’ ground; 
An’ how its leaden pellets would go whistling on th’ slough, 

An’ knock th’ racing spirit from th’ fastest duck that flew. 

O, how th’ frisky squirrels would a-sudden take a drop 

When that old muzzle loading gun commanded ’em to stop. 
How old Pitkin’s marsh’d echo with its sharp resounding crack, 
An’ old Towser—how he’d scamper for th’ tumbling canvas-back. 
An’ how ’twould take th’ ginger from th’ fleeting cotton-tail, 
An’ send a halting message to th’ partridge an’ th’ quail, 

An’ how th’ wily pigeons as they circled ’round th’ trees, 

Would quickly come a-dropping like a fall of autumn Jeaves. 

I can hear th’ snipe a-piping, long th’ river’s sandy bed, 


An’ there comes a mellow quacking from th’ geese 'way over head. 


I can see th’ dogs a-ranging o’er th’ yellow stubble field, 


An’ th’ prairie chickens falter, like they knew their doom was sealed. 


Never will my roving fancy in a happier channel run, 


Than tonight, when I am hunting with that muzzle-loading gun. 
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T IS very easy to sit by a 
comfortable fire on a 

stormy winter’s day 

and laugh over perils 

and hardships one 
», © has endured on var- 
$e ious hunting trips. 
xe" After the recital of 
some extra fool- 
hardy or dangerous 
exploit, when you 
have felt your hair gradually rising and your 
nerves tingle, you look up at the narrator’s 
head and wonder that there is a dark hair 
left. “He that lives upon hope will die fast- 
ing’ may apply in some walks of life, but 
many a one would surely have died from 
very terror had he given up hope when cor- 
nered in one of the many serious predica- 
ments that a hunter is bound to encounter if 
he follows big game, especially in the Rocky 
Mountains. ' 

My old friend, John Hall, than whom no 
better or more graphic story teller ever lived, 
was toasting his feet and swapping yarns by 
my stove one winter’s day when the subject 
turned on mountain slides and the dangers 
of crossing or going down them, from the pos- 
sibility of startig them afresh, and being 
carried to destruction with them. 

John said he had one experience that he 
did not care to repeat. He had been out all 
day hunting bear, and in the excitement of 
following a hot trail he had overlooked the 
fact that he had crossed the head of a steep 
wall rock canon, The bear had turned down 
the north side of this canon, but so far away 
from it that it was never in view. The main 
canon of the river ran at right angles to this 
small one, but was in most places so precipi- 
tous that it was almost impossible to get 
down at any place but the regular game 
trails, and they were often so narrow that 
few dared attempt to use them. 

About 4 p. m. the bear was sighted while 
busy breaking up some rotten logs. The 
first shot broke his neck, and by the time his 


A SHORT CUT. 


JAMES FULLERTON. 


skin was off it was already getting dark. 
Leaving the heavy skin and grease on a log 
till he could go for it with a horse, our friend 
decided to take a short cut for camp. To re- 
turn by the head of the little canon meant 
nearly a ten-mile walk, while, could he climb 
down to the main canon it was only about a 
that those ledges of rock that a thousand or 
more feet of a climb. Having noticed on a 
former trip that there was a steep slide near 
the mouth of the small canon, he made for 
it. On looking down it appeared to reach to 
the bottom in one continuous slide with the 
exception of one little ledge of rock that pro- 
jected in the center. Now, any one who has 
done any mountain climbing, is well aware 
that those ledges of rick that a thousand or 
more feet away look like little stepping 
stones, when you reach them turn out to be 
impassable barriers many feet high. 

In the dusk of evening and the still more 
deceptive light in the canon it was small 
wonder that Hall thought he could reach the 
bottom provided he did not start the slide. 
It was just as steep as it could be, and 
only a narrow slide between projecting 
rocks. 

Rather than lie out all night or try to 
walk round, he decided to trust the slide. 
With his rifle as a stick he slowly lowered 
himself step by step, taking every possible 
precaution not to start any loose rock till 
he reached the ledge, only to find instead of 
a small step, a sheer drop of over twenty 
feet. Here was a serious predicament. To 
return was impossible; to drop among the 
rough loose rock below meant a probable 
broken leg or worse injury. 

It was now nearly dark and in the dim 
light he thought he could trace the ledge on 
which he stood till it reached the ground 
further up the canon. This was his only 
hope, but could he make it in the dark and 
not fall? 

The ledge where it left the slide was about 
four feet wide, and it dipped towards the 
fround so that, while perhaps a hundred and 
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fifty feet to the bottom at the edge of the 
slide, it was only a short distance till it ap- 
parently joined the ground. 

Cautiously feeling his way, he crept step 
by step along the ledge, but to his dismay 
found it getting narrower and narrower. Ex- 
tracting the cartridge from his rifle he gut 
down on hands and knees to crawl, but soon 
found difficulty in getting one leg past the 
other. Unable to tell how far he had come 
or how deep he would drop if he tried to 
get down, not daring to go on, and afraid to 
go back for fear of slipping off, he decided 
to remain where he was till daylight. 

The ledge was now so narrow he could 
only lie on his side with his back to the wall. 

The night was cold as all nights are in 
the mountains and he soon became numb; 
but his greatest fear was that sleep would 
overcome him, yet through it all he never 
lost hope. Daylight came at iast to relieve 
the weary watcher, and stiff, sore and cold 
he had great difficulty in moving. 

Surveying the situation, he realized that 
his only chance lay in making as far along 
the ledge as possible, and when it became 
too narrow for further progress he must let 


go and drop. The rifle was a useless incum- 
brance so he threw it to some brush where 
it caught and hung in safety. 

Slowly he climbed on his feet and reached 
a small bush growing from a crevice. Hold- 
ing to this he stomped his feet and beat his 
arms till circulation was restored, and then 
proceeded on his perilous journey. Many 
times it was necessary to cut a small notch 
for his fingers, as the ledge was now so 
narrow it was impossible to stand, and yet 
it looked a long way to the bottom. 

A few feet further on he saw a small pine 
almost within reach, but the ledge was so 
that only half his foot was on it. 
Inch by inch, cutting notch after notch in 
the sandstone he worked himself opposite the 
pine. With a panther-like spring he jumped 
and caught the sapling, which bent over, 
snapped under his weight and momentum, 
and landed him, scratched and bleeding, but 
whole boned, in a clump of thick brush. 

John says that the next time he takes a 
cut down a canon wall he will either 
borrow a flying machine or go round, if it 
takes him a week. 
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WUITE RIVER CAMP OF L. STANLEY PAGE. 


A GRIZZLY EXPERIENCE. 


We take pleasure in reproducing in this 
department two photographs which will be’ 


interesting to big game hunters. 


These 


photos were kindly furnished us by Mr. 
Frank E. Page, advertising manager of the 


Denver Dry Goods Co., a brother of the hero 
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L. STANLEY PAGE AND HIS BIG BEAR SKIN. 


of the incident herein described—the cap- 
ture and killing of a mammoth silvertip, in 
Rio Blanco County, Colo., last fall. The 
gentleman shown by the side of the big 
hide (and whose figure also appears in the 
second picture) is L. Stanley Page, a promi- 
nent young Colorado sportsman, who has 
had many thrilling experiences in the hills— 
none the less of which was the killing of the 
grizzly whose hide adorns both pictures. In 
writing to his brother concerning the event, 
Mr. Page says: 

“Approaching an opening in the timber 
my horse pricked up his ears, sniffed the air 
and reluctantly obeyed the command of my 
spurs. About’two hundred yards of effort 
brought us in view of Bruin and I thought I 
would not care to be dismounted and he 
after me at the rate he was getting over the 
opening—which was terrific, he stopping 
every now and then to fight his burden—the 
steel trap (one of Guide Goff’s biggest) which 


was hanging from his.right hind foot. I let 
him have two shots, which took effect, 
though not in vital places, as the bridle rein 
thrown over my arm made the aim inac- 
curate—the horse pulling hard on it. Well, I 
didn’t have time for a third shot, nor the 
desire. The beast gave a thunderous bellow 
and started for me, faster it seemed, than 
it was at first getting away. I managed to 
get a catch-as-catch-can hold on my horse 
and—well, I just let him go. We soon out- 
distanced Bruin—made a detour and spied 
him in a second and smaller opening. I tied 
my a hundred yards back in the 
timber, crept up to a good range and let him 
have it right behind the ear as he was in the 
act of chewing his foot from the trap—and 
he had all but accomplished it. He gave one 
fearful plunge, a snort or two and lay down 
to pleasant dreams. The hide measured 
seven feet six inches by six feet six inches.” 
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THE LUCKIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 


BY HAMILTON WRIGHT. 


© HERE is no better 
sport in the world, 
to my mind, than in 
bagging game 
which has become 
wary through pro- 
longed and _  con- 
stant contest with 
man. When the 
quarry is scarce, 
and it usually is so 
under such circum- 
stances, any bag counts all credit to the 
hunter. These were the conditions prevail- 
ing when I enjoyed the luckiest day of my 
life on a certain portion of the staked plains 
of Texas. 

It had been raining all night and shortly 
before sunrise I was awakened by a great 
pounding at the door. Peterson, a neighbor 
living about four miles from Seven Springs 
Ranch, had come up with his hounds to go 
out after “cats.” A rainy morning in that 
section of Texas is a rare event, one much 
to be prized by sportsmen for, indeed, it 
affords the only opportunity to hunt with 
any prospect of success. The usual heat 
destroys any possibility of work with the 
dogs. 

By sunrise we had reached our hunting 
grounds some eight miles from the ranch. The 
country is rough and broken by many wash- 
outs and dried water courses. It is a par- 
ticularly wild region, this western part of 
McCollough County, and the monotony of the 
barren plains is unrelieved save by the thick 
patches of scrub oak which line the defiles 
of occasional water ways. We had four 
good hounds, ordinary black-and-tan fox 
hounds increased in size with some larger 
breed. The sun was almost two hours high 
before we discerned any “sign” of game. 
Then, all at once, a good two hundred yards 
away, a bunch of about twelve white-tailed 
deer broke from the corner of a little hog- 
back for the thick cover of the scrub oak. 
The hounds saw the deer almost as soon as 
we had and they started up a great “todo” 





as they leveled themselves over the inter- 
vening country. At the sound of the dogs 
the deer raised their white flags in affront 
and soared over the ground in those long 
billowy jumps that produce more the im- 
pression of flight than running. It was a 
complete surprise to us to see deer in this 
county inasmuch as it had been very dry 
for many months. I soon lost sight of 
Peterson who had started pell mell on foot 
after the fleeing quarry—our horses having 
been tied some distance behind where the 
character of the ground was less rugged. 
The rain had soaked into the earth a good 
two inches and it clung in great clods to 
one’s feet, so that I was content to follow 
at a slower pace. Tell-tale tracks revealed 
where the deer had been frightened from 
their cosy breakfast jaunt. It was a simple 
matter to follow the deep impressions in the 
soft earth, and I came along on a jog-trot. 
I could see that the deer had soon separated, 
so I contented myself with following the 
spoor of a large buck. Soon the wide spread- 
ing tracks came closer and closer together 
and finally bore record that my buck had 
slackened his pace to a walk. I felt that 
he could not be far away; perhaps he was 
within a fed rods. I peered through the 
bushes and was greatly aggravated to see 
what I at first supposed to be one of the 
hounds come swinging through a little clear- 
ing on the trail of the deer. As the animal 
was about to close again into the brush I 
was startled at his unfamiliar appearance, 
noticing that his fur was long and rough 
and that he carried a great bushy: tail. In 
a flash it came over me that this animal was 
a big timber wolf or “lobo” as they call them 
on the western prairies. Almost involuntar- 
ily I raised my rifle and fired. The ball 
struck the wolf in the left fore shoulder, 
raking aft. The great creature turned and 
bit himself angerly, and I ran up and shot 
again, killing him instantly. The echoes had 
scarcely died away when I heard Peterson 
shouting and halloaing some distance to the 
left. However, I was determined to follow 
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up the deer, which if he had not been scared 
away, I judged to be very near at hand. 
All at once I heard a crashing in the brush 
before me and saw the deer pass like a flash 
through a little opening to my right. I shot 
with a lead of ten feet, and again pursued 
the tracks which soon betokened a walking 
gait. Ahead through a vista shown the sun, 
glinting on a patch of red. Could it be my 
quarry? No it was a steer! Yes, after all, 
I saw a large buck, his head bended low, 
evidently hard hit. As I put the finishing 
shot I heard Peterson halloa again, this time 
very near, and presently he came in great 
glee, having bagged a large prairie wolf. 
His surprise at seeing the buck was great, 
since he had supposed all the deer to have 
been driven from the vicinity by his hounds. 
His astonishment was increased at finding 
that I, too, had bagged a prairie wolf, and 
this one much larger than his. Evidently, 
these wolves had been hanging on to the 
herd of deer. We soon regained our horses, 
where we had a little difficulty in packing 
the hide of the wolves, as my bronco was 
unfamiliar with, and terrified by the wolf 
smell and the bloody carcass of the 
We immediately started on our return trip, 
as we had all the game which we could con- 
veniently pack. We had not proceeded more 
than half a mile when we were rejoined by 
two of the hounds which appeared much 
fatigued. A fresh trail soon revived their 
spirits, and away they went like all pos- 
up a little rock cleft draw which 
led into an interminable tangle of small 
cliffs and underbrush. The degs were bay- 
ing treed so near at hand that we dismounted 
and found they had a big coon up a withered 
stump. Without a particle of remorse, Peter- 
soon knocked the fat old fellow to the ground 
with a stone. Then occurred the greatest 
coon fight I ever saw, but the hounds were no 
match for the wily critter who pinned the 
first dog by the nose in an instant. The sec- 
ond dog caught the coon in the buttocks. 
The coon released his hold and pinned him 
on the nose, as he had done the first. The 


deer. 


sessed, 


dogs had no relish for this sort of fight, and 
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they gave vent to their keen appreciation 
when their antagonist adroitly backed into 
the brush and started away again. Then 
they gave tongue with great zest and finally 
treed our plucky little friend again in a scrub 
oak. One of the dogs jumped up in we 
branches and the coon came down. Then 
followed a wildly exciting chase for a quar- 
ter of a mile with all disregard of conse- 
quences. 

We stayed not for break and we stopped not 

for stone, 
When we caught the old coon we broke his 
backbone. 

This was done by the stolid Peterson, who, 
by the way, conducts all his hunting on a 
business basis and rarely displays any en- 
thusiasm. He hates to see his dogs scratched 
up and he had about all the running on foot 
that a Texan cares for. That coon must 
have been a genuine son of the old Nick, 
for even after we had tied him to the horn of 
my saddle he kept a cratching away al- 
though, to tell the truth, we had remorseless- 
ly killed him several times. The dogs con- 
tinually started away on “cat” trails as we 
returned to the ranch. It seemed as if this 
withered country which but a week before 
had been parched with great dust storms, 
had suddenly come fresh and green, to life. 
Undoubtedly, we could have secured more 
game but we were anxious to get our veni- 
son behind a screen home-made refrigerator. 
The wolf were splendid. Peterson 
tacked his against the barn and tanned it in 
the old fashioned way, but I followed the 
plan of a friend in the East and tried to 
pickle my hide in a solution of salt peter 
and formaline with the result that a superb 
hide was utterly spoiled. 

For several weeks every cowboy in the 
country hunted over our territory, but never 
a suspicion of game did they see. As for 
myself, I have hunted in Routt County, 
Colorado, and in Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, 
where one would always be in sight or in 
proximity of big game, but I never so thor- 
oughly enjoyed myself as upon this occasion. 
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A RELIC OF COLOROW. 


BY W.H. 


HOSE who are so 
fortunate as to have 
a been citizens of the 
Centennial State in 
the days preceding 
or directly following 
its admission into 
the Galaxy of 
States, will recall 
the old War Chief 
Colorow, and any 
little souvenir 
which had once be- 
longed to him, 
would bear to such 
a one a value all its 
own. Amongst the 
prosperous me r- 
chant-citizens of Northeast Washington, D. 
C., is a gentleman who was once the chosen 
friend of Colorow. The gentlemen is Captain 
Fred J. Stearns. He has been for a good 
many years a citizen of the Nation’s Capital, 
and by genial manners and frugal manage- 
ment has built up a profitable business and 
a comfortable home, over the latter of which 
a petite madam presides with the grace and 
daintiness which make a home attractive. 

In the years which Time has buried with 
the dust of dead events, the captain—then a 
boy—left his New Hampshire home and wan- 
dered off into the Great West, then wild 
and woollly enough. 

Reaching Cheyenne, Wyo., he fell a vic- 
tim to the wiles of the bugle’s blare, and the 
seductive representations of the recruiting 
sergeant, and added his name to the roll of 
Company “C,” Sixteenth United States In- 
fantry. With his regiment his  soldierly 
qualifications soon recommended him for 
preferment, and he was made sergeant. In 
the course of human events his home became 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, westward two miles 
from the border of the Ute Reservation. In 
the latter Chief Colorow was “big Injun,” 
and in his frequent visits to the post main- 
tained that dignity and taciturnity which be- 
longed to his rank and importance. As he 
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stalked about the grounds he ignored with 
silent scorn all attempts to engage him in 
conversation, or even to pass the usual 
“How?” of the frontier. 

Sergeant Stearns managed always to keep 
op hand a generous supply of rattlesnaxe 
antidote, a very necessary precaution in that 
country, at that time. Happening to come 
to his quarters one day when the solemn 
chief was stalking by he managed to catch 
Colorow’s eye and holding up the glass and 
bottle beckoned him in, and offered him a 
drink. It was promptly accepted and swal- 
lowed with an appreciative grunt. 

To the old warrior’s credit be it said he 
refused a second dram, and soon betook 
himself to his teepee and his squaws. Ina 
few days he returned to the post and stalked 
about till he met the sergeant, beckoned him 
to the quarters, and there produced from be- 
neath his blanket a bead-embroidered buck- 
skin vest. It is cut in the style of our col- 
larless vests, but is covered completely with 
small glass beads, white, green, yellow, red, 
and blue. The ground is blue; the other col- 
ors are worked in in various figures, par- 
allelograms, squares, crosses, and lanceolates. 
Around the edge runs a border of blue half 
an inch deep. 

The beads are strung on dainty sinews 
(instead of thread), thirteen in a strand, and 
the strands placed side by side touching. An 
estimate makes the number of beads exceed 
171,000. What a labor of love! Or compul- 
sion? What patience, and withal what 
skill! Few of our civilized matrons would, 
or could, do such a work for their lords. Its 
value in material and labor would reach 
$100. 

From time to time the generous sergeant 
wet the chieftain’s whistle, and in recogni- 
tion of his generosity received in return one 
of those pipes made by the Sioux from the 
red stone quarried in Minnesota. 

It is a beauty, polished till it shines like 
onyx, perfect in outline, its length meas- 
ured off by groups of rings carved in relief. 
A stem of some sort of hardwood fits it to a 
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hair. Through this the brave old warrior 
drew the fragrant clouds, when in the coun- 
cil lodge a treaty was to be ratified and the 
war hatchet buried.. The solemn old chief 
must have prized it highly. So does Captain 
Stearns, as I know from having tried to pur- 
chase it. 

In addition to the vest and Calumet the 
generous savage gave to the soldier a buck- 
skin coin purse, also bead-covered. 

The captain, prosperous in the paths of 
peace, keeps always in sight these relics 
of the days when an army was indispensibie 
on the frontier. They are friendship tokens 
from a man, who—if he possessed little of the 


culture of the white man, had few of his 
faults. The captain is a quiet citizen of 
the Great Republic, ‘and the wise old chief 
has gone to a land, which if it be little like 
the Hunting Ground of his dreams, was less 
—let us hope—like the white man’s country. 
In the slumber, which for years has locked 
his senses, no haunting remembrance of his 
tribe’s decay, no memory of the white 
man’s duplicity shall hover. He is now, 
what he seldom got credit for ere he crossed 
the Divide—a good Indian. 

Let it be remembered to his advantage, 
that, like wise Ouray, Colorow’s voice was 
always for peace with the whites. 
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INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR VIEWS OF THE CLUB 


HOUSE OF THE BEAR RIVER (UTAH) DUCK CLUB 











GEO. W. VALLERY. 


AMBROSE E. M' KENZIE. 





ALVIN B. DANIELS. 


FOUNDERS OF THE CLUB, 


‘A MODERN DUCK CLUB. 


“2, UCK shooting is probably 
® the most popular recreation 
among sportsmen of either 
the shotgun or rifle follow- 
ers, as in its pursuance the 
shooter is not usually han- 
dicapped by long stretches 
of time intervening be 
tween the time of leaving 
home and arriving at the 
shooting grounds, nor in a 
delay from the time he 
gather up his traps until 
he reaches home. The 
typical duck hunter of the 
present age usually belongs 
to a club which leases a 
lake a couple or more 
hours’ train ride from his home, and there- 
fore it is quite convenient for him to pack 
up after the wind-up of his Saturday after- 
noon labors and hie him to the lake that 
evening, where, if conditions are favorable, 
he usually gets some shooting that same 
day. He then goes to “bunk” to dream of 
heavy flights on the morrow accompanied by 
acute periods of shell-bursting that fairly 
make the feathers fly. Then home by train 





either Sunday evening or early Monday 
morning, and he is ready for work again, 
with not only happy memories of a pleasant 
time, but with a keener eye, a more steady 
nerve, and a general rejuvenation of spirits 





which allows him to think and act more 
quickly than he would do without such 
recreative exercise. 

We take pleasure this month in publish- 
ing illustrations and a description of one of 
the most gigantic things in the shape of a 
modern duck club which has ever been con- 
ceived in this country. It is the Bear River 
Duck Club of Utah, controlling the marshes 
of the great Bear River. For years the 
sportsmen of the West have been familiar 
with “Vint” Davis’ Duck Camp, at the mouth 
of Bear River, near Corinne, Utah, and many 
a shooter has had his appetite for duck shoot- 
ing satisfied at this noted resort. There are 
several overflows to the mouth of Bear River 
where it empties into the big lake, and these 
overflows form immense marshes, at places 
coated with but a thin veneer of two to three 
inches of water over thick mud, which offer 
the best possible natural attraction for lucks. 

The advantages of this spot as a club re- 
sort appealed to many Denver sportsment, 
including A. E. McKenzie, who, while on a 
hunt there with A. B. Daniels and George W. 
Vallery of this city, suggested to them the 
advisability of forming a club. It had a 
magnetic effect immediately. and resulted in 
forming one of the strongest sportsman’s 
clubs in America, in buying Davis’ belong- 
ings outright and in erecting a club house, 
the lavishness of which compares favorably 


with that of any like club in the land. 
(3) 
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A few of the luxuries not usually found in 
the club houses of the swamps are steam 
heat, hot and cold water in every room in 
the house, tub and shower baths and mod- 
ern toilet rooms. There is in connection an 
acetylene gas plant which supplies gas for 95 
16-candle power lights in the building and 
two 50-candle power tower lights, which can 
be seen for miles after dark, and are to the 
hunters on the swamp what the lighthouse is 
to the sailor. 

This club house cost $20,000 and its mem- 
bership represents twelve states of the 
Union and Old Mexico. A magnificent launch 
conveys the members from Corinne, Utah, 
on the Southern Pacific Railway. down the 
Bear River, a distance of twenty-eight miles 
—every rod of which abounds with beautiful 
scenery—in one hour and fifty minutes. To 
more clearly show the appreciation of this 
trip by the members, we quote the remark of 
a member on his first trip as we were nearing 
the club house: “The trip down this river 
is worth the price of admission”—which was 
$250, with more coming up. 

The first president, Hon. John D. Kendall 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, is 2a royal good fel 


low of royal proclamations. Since the day 
of his first election he has sacrificed every 
comfort of his luxurious and commodious 
home in devoting his time to the construction 
of the club house, the plans of which were of 
his origin. The comforts and conveniences 
which it incorporates bear a loyal testimony 
to his knowledge of the requirements of the 
modern sportsman. He holds the keenest 
ccnceptions of things right and wrong in the 
doings of sportsmen and will not tolerate the 
useless slaughter of game, without that caus 
tic protest, which always characterizes his 
criticisms of the sportsman who violates the 
law and kills because he can. 

Mr. Kendall was re-elected October 1, 
1961, unanimously, which testifies to the high 
esteem in which he is held by the members 
of the Bear River Duck Club. 

The original membership limit in this or- 
ganization was 100 at $250 initiation fee 
each. This limit was reached a few months 
after the conception of the plan, and it is a 
matter of general knowledge that an offer of 
$1,000 for a membership in the club has since 
been tendered and refused. 
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WHEN THE ICE DOWN AT “ NITCUSKE’S” IS THICK. 
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MT. MORAN FROM JACKSON’S LAKE. 








A HUNTING AND CAMPING TRIP TO THE YELLOWSTONE 


Geass VERYONE 


il 
a 


who has 
covered the 
resorts of our land 
admits that the 
greatest wonder- 
land in America is 
the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. It is 
equally true that 
the most beautiful 
and interesting 





scenic 


hunting grounds lie 
in the country tributary to Jackson’s Hole. 
Here is found in goodly numbers, elk, moun- 
tain sheep, antelope, bear, lions and wild 
cats, with a few moose in secluded sections. 
In fact, this territory is noted for its elk, 
as nowhere else in America are the mem- 
bers of this family found in such large num- 
bers. The trout fishing, too, is not excelled 
by that of any other section in America. 
Beautiful Jackson’s Lake, lying at the foot 
of the “Matterhorn of America”—the Grand 


Teton—is probably more picturesquely lo- 


cated than any other lake in the mountains 
of the West. Its waters, fed by the crystal 
streams that head in the Yellowstone Park, 
in the Gros Ventre Mountains and in the 
Teton Range, are fairly alive with trout, 
while the big game inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding mountains find convenient resting 
and drinking places along its beautiful 
shores. 

Our readers will be interested in a camp- 
ing and hunting trip to be inaugurated the. 
coming summer by the most noted guide in 
Wyoming—Mr- S. N. Leek, of Jackson, in the 
Jackson’s Hole Country. Mr. Leek is an 
old resident of Wyoming who owns one of 
the finest ranches in that state—a man who 
loves the hunt, the camera and the woods so 
much that he wouldn’t trade his simple, free 
and independent life for that of the wealth- 
iest nabob who moves in the world of finance. 
He has during the past few years turned his 
attention to guiding during the hunting sea- 
son, and with what success is known and 
attested by hundreds of American sportsmen 
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who have carried away trophies from the 
Wyoming game fields, secured while in his 
care. 

Mr. Leek’s ranch in summer and fall is 
more like a mountain hotel. than a ranch 
house. There is lots of room for visitors and 
tourists, plenty of guides within beck and 
call to take the hunter wherever he would 
go, and the best saddle horses to be found 
in that state. Venison and trout are daily 
served at table during the open season. The 
visitors catch the trout for the sport there 
is in it, while the venison comes from the 
animals killed by sportsmen under the care 
of Mr. Leek or his guides. In this way no 
laws are violated, and yet venison and trout 
are to be had every day of the hunting sea- 
‘gon at the Leek ranch if desired. 

We are always interested in promoting 
any worthy enterprise tending to uncover the 
grandeur and resources of the West, espe- 
cially when the same comes under the espion- 
age of a man so capable of handling it as is 
the gentleman at the head of the party in 
question. Mr. Leek writes that his party 
will be limited, and therefore we would sug- 
gest that parties desiring to go with him 
correspond as soon as possible, as the limit 
is apt to be reached at any time. 

His plan is to conduct two separate trips— 
one a two-weeks’ camping trip in spring 
wagons through the Yellowstone Park, on 
which a gentleman can, if desired, take his 
wife, as provision will be made on this por- 
tion for ladies. The party will meet at his 
ranch at Jackson, Wyo., about August 10th. 
On August 25th the park trip will end at the 
Leek ranch. Within two days thereafter the 
second trip will be s‘arted—a two-weeks’ 
hunting trip in the mountains, for big game, 
each man being supplied with a guide—pack 
‘and saddle horses to be used. This trip can 
be partaken by parties who have not gone on 
the Park trip, or by those who have taken in 
the latter. Both are separate and independ- 
ent of each other, and it is not necessary for 
the participants of one to go on the other. 
The gentlemen going on the Park trip, who 
are accompanied by their wives and who 
desire to take in the hunt, can either leave 
their wives at the ranch (board and lodging 
$1 a day) while on the hunt, or allow them 
to return home directly after the Park trip 
is completed. 


Mr. Leek’s letter, which explains more 
fully the details of both trips, is appended: 

For many years it has been my aim to 
conduct two trips—one to the Yellowstone 
and another to the contiguous country about 
Jackson’s Hole—to be run on some kind of 
general itinerary that would be apt to catch 
the desires of a certain limited number of 
persons. Being in the ranch business here 
in Jackson’s Hole, and having guided hunt- 
ing parties for a number of years, I am not 
handicapped for want of good horses and 
equipment, nor for want of a general knowl- 
edge of the game and scenic conditions of 
this section. 

Following up a recent suggestion of the 
editor of Outdoor Life—in which was incor- 
porated a promise to go on such a trip if it 
is possible for him to get away—I will here 
attempt to give some sort of description of 
what the Park trip would be, leaving the 
description of the hunting trip until the May 
number. 

It will be taken for granted that arrange- 
ments have already been made, say, for 
man and wife, and in accordance with pre- 
arranged plans, they have afrived at St. 
Anthony, Idaho, on the Oregon Short Line 
railroad, on the evening of August 8, 1902. 
It is also taken for granted that they each 
carry their own bed or sleeping bag, their 
comeras, guns and fishing tackle, and ordin- 
ary outing or business clothes, with heavy 
underwear a desirable adjunct. 

On the morning of the 9th they will start 
by stage for my ranch (fare about $5 each). 
The route traverses the entire length of the 
Teton Basin (which lies mostly in Idaho on 
the west side of the Teton Range), thence up 
Trail Creek to Teton Pass (from which a 
glorious view of Jackson’s Hole is to be had), 
and thence down the east side of the Teton 
Range to the valley of Jackson’s Hole. My 
ranch can be seen from the Teton Pass, 
about ten miles across the valley at the foot 
of the Gros Ventre Mountains. 

After collecting at the ranch on August 
10th and having gotten everything in readi- 
ness, we will start on the morning of the 
llth for the Park. The mode of conveyance 
will be by spring wagons for those who wish 
to so ride, with saddle horses for changes, 
while the grub and camp equipage will be 
carried in a heavy four-horse wagon. Our 
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route to the Park will lie along the west side 


of the valley, under the shadow of the Three 
Tetons, the most inspiring mountain spurs in 
North America. After crossing Snake River 
at the lower end of Jackson’s Lake, we will 
pass the Tetons to our left, and Jackson’s 
Lake to our right. This body of water, I 
may add, is among the most beautiful in this 
country, the surrounding mountain chains 
adding an effect that cannot be described. 
Soon after crossing the Snake River we come 
onto the military road, which has been con 
siderably remodeled and improved during 
the past two'years. This we follow into 
the Park, where, of course, the very best 
roads are encountered. 

(I have figured an a sixteen-day itinerary 
for the Park trip—eight days going and 
eight returning—as it cannot be made with 
apy degree of pleasure in less time. I will 
say here that I have an excellent dark room 
ac the ranch for the accommodation of my 
friends, and will myself carry on the trip an 
$120 6144x814 camera—the same instrument 
with which all my well known game pic- 
tures have been made.) 

At the south entrance to the Park we 
again cross Snake River—here a somewhat 
smaller stream than where we first encoun- 
tered it. 

The route after leaving the Snake River 
entrance traverses the Lewis River—at times 
through dense forests and again along the 
side of this pretty stream—to Lewis Lake. 
This is the first point at which anything 
resembling geysers are to be seen, there be- 
ing seen the steam from various hot springs 
issuing through the dense trees on the op- 
posite side of this very placid sheet of water. 

At The Thumb (which is so called on ac- 
count of the resemblance in shape of the 
projection of Yellowstone Lake here encoun- 
tered to the human thumb), we come out for 
the first time onto the regular tourist route 
of the Park. To explain this more fully I 
will say that the company operating the 
stage through the Park makes a circuit of 
the principal points of interest over which 
it runs stages each day, and The Thumb is 
one of these, comprising an eating station, 
some barns for horses( a change of horses 
being made here every trip) and some spas- 
modic geysers and hot holes. A beautiful 
view of Yellowstone Lake is to be had from 


The Thumb, while here also is to be found 
some of the best trout fishing on the lake. 

The next interesting point visited is the 
Lake Hotel. The road skirts Yellowstone 
Lake all the way, affording a beautiful view. 

A seventeen-mile ride from the Lake Hotel 
brings the tourist to the Falls of the Yellow- 
stone, dropping 367. feet sheer, one of the 
sights of the Park. From here he travels 
about ten miles to Norris Geyser Basin, the 
scene of many minor “spouters,”’ and thence, 
if he chooses, to Mammoth Hot Springs, the 
northerly station of the Park. There is not 
much to be seen at this point, but the route 
traverses some of the grandest scenery in the 
ark, Taking up the “line of march” after 
leaving Mammoth Hot Springs the route is 
retraced to Norris Geyser Basin, and thence 
through the Gibbon Canon to Lower Geyser 
Basin, at which is located probably more in- 
teresting scenes than at any other point, 
with the exception of the Canon Hotel. At 
Lower Geyser Basin may be seen, almost 
daily, bears roaming wild in the timber, be- 
sides two of the most noted geysers in the 
Park, the Fountain and Great Fountain. 

At Upper Geyser Basin. but a few miles 
along the continuation of our journey, is 
found Old Faithful. which spouts 150 feet 
in the air every 65 minutes, each eruption 
lasting four minutes, as well as a collection 
of greater and lesser gushers whose height 
runs from 25 to 250 feet, and whose periods 
of eruption runs from every minute to once 
every four days. 

From Upper Geyser Basin we wend our 
way back to The Thumb, our starting out 
point in the Park, so far as the route of in- 
teresting points is concerned. 

By this time we will have consumed from 
twelve to fourteen days in sight-seeing and 
witnessing some of the grandest wonders in 
the world, and all will undoubtedly be ready 
to retrace our steps homeward to the ranch. 

To anyone who would like to learn fully 
the topography and attractions of the Yel- 
lowstone Park there is nothing that they 
would be more interested in than Haynes’ 
Illustrated Guide to the Yellowstone. The 
price is 50 cents, and it can be had by send- 
ing this amount to F. J. Haynes, photog- 
rapher, St. Paul, Minn. 

In next month’s issue of Outdoor Life I 
will dwell on other minor details, on rail- 
road rates, on the two trips generally, but 
more particularly on the hunting trip, which 
will start from my ranch on the conclusion 
of the Park trip. The route will traverse 
Beaver River for a distance while the hunt 
will be laid in the Shoshone Mountains. 

Jackson, Wyo. 


S. N. LEEK. 
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ELK FEEDING IN JACKSON’S HOLE. 

















JUST A HUNT. 


BY DR. P. E. SHEPPARD. 


BOUT the middle of 
September, 1899, 
brother Ben and I 
had outfitted at 
Livingston, Mont., 
with pack and sad- 
die horses and 
without a guide 
had made the tour 
of the Yellowstone 
National Park, tak- 
ing our time for it, 
as the weather was 
fine and we were 
enjoying the sights. 
We were waiting, 
too, for a storm to 

“bring the game 
down,” for we intended to go up into the 
mountains after elk after we got back to 

Gardner. 

We went up Bear Gulch onto the Snowy 
Range, got storm bound, found no game, got 
disgusted and pulled back down into the 
Yellowstone Valley. 

One stormy evening about the middle of 
October we drew up at a ranch a few miles 
below Horr to find shelter. That ranch 
proved to be the home of Henry Lohman, 
one of the best boys on earth and a true 
Westerner. We told our tale of woe and he 
felt sorry for us—said he could and would 
take us where we could find game in a 
day’s ride. 

He.was very busy getting out logs for a 
cow barn, so we turned in a day or two and 
helped him chop and roll them down Cinna- 
bar Mountain—hard work, but nothing when 
there was an elk hunt in sight. 

On Friday morning (unlucky day!) we 
climbed the divide to the west. In doing 
SO we got too close to the Park line—a mile 
or two on the wrong side of it, in fact— 
when we went into camp for the night. 
There was game, plenty of it. There were 


“swatties” (Soldiers) there too, and when 
Scout Whitticker presented his Krag-Jorgen- 
son he thought we had better try to con- 
vince the judge over at Mammoth Hot 
Springs that we were “only passing around 
a wind fall on our way over to Taylor’s 
Forks,” as he thought it looked too much as 
if we intended to hunt where we were. 

Nothing could have been further from our 
minds than that, for there was just as much 
game outside the Park as in; but it took a 
couple of nights in the guard house and “ten 
dollars and costs” to even up the argument 
with the judge. It was a sad but very wise 
pack train that pulled down the Gardner 
River to the Yellowstone in the dusk of early 
evening and returned to the home ranch. 

Thus dismally ended the hunt of ’99, but 
it left a silent, fiendish determination in the 
heart of each member of the party to visit 
that region again as it was too late in the 
season to recross the divide that year. 

The symptoms of “Rocky Mountain fever” 
set in early last summer and by September 
12th my family physician found it necessary 
for me “to go West for my health,” and I 
feel very sure that I started just in time to 
save my life. Ben had to be left -behind this 
time for he was too busy on the farm. 

“Chet,” tny old-time chum from Seattle, 
and companion on similar expeditions in the 
Far West, had wired ’me the last thing to 
count him out, so I was alone that morning 
of September 14th when I stepped off the 
train at Mulherrin’s siding. But Henry was 
there, and that afternoon he sent the boys 
into the hill to round up the cayuses while 
he and I went to Cinnabar for supplies. 

By 10:30 the next day we were packed 
and saddled and ready to “hit the trail.” 

“Little Jim,” my saddle pony, thought he 
would see if the cinches were all right and if 
the saddle fitted me properly, so he went 
through a mild series of those peculiar tac- 
tics known as “bucking.” Being a western 

















bronc he wanted to start out right. Perhaps 
he thought it would do my torpid liver good, 
too. 

We proposed to give the Park line and the 
swatties a wide birth this time, so we took 
down the Yellowstone, through Yankee 
Jim’s canon to the Tom Miner, up the Tom 
Miner, and put up the first night at Pool’s 
cabin. Pool was at home and we were en- 
tertained as: only westerners can entertain. 
Some very large hunting stories were told 
as we sat around the fire that evening. 

Next morning we crossed the low, easy 
divide, followed down the Ram’s Horn to 
the Gallatin and up to Taylor’s Fork, where 
we camped for the night and slept in the 
open under the stars. By night of the third 
day we had mounted the Madison Range to 
the west to an elevation of perhaps eight or 
nine thousand feet. Here we made our first 
permanent comp in a beautiful little valley 
well supplied with the three requisites—wood, 
water and grass. Up to this time we had 
seen but little sign of game. There was some 
snow in the valleys and plenty on the peaks. 
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The nights were freezing hard, but few if 
any nights of the year are free from frost 
at that altitude. 

From here on let me copy from my diary 
—not that my memory needs refreshing, for 
what hunter ever loses sight of the smallest 
details of those brief periods of his life that 
are most to his liking—but that I may give 
my story in the fewest words and not be 
tempted to enlarge upon it too much. 

Tuesday, September 18—In the morn- 
ing hunted the hog-back on foot back of 
camp. Saw no big game sign. Shot a grouse 
for dinner. After dinner rode over the di- 
vide to the west and hunted south along a 
valley. Shota coyote. While going over the 
ridge toward camp we started a bear and 
chased him till nearly dark. He escaped. 
We now have about three inches of snow. 

September 19—We took a bear hunt on 
that ridge in forenoon. In the afternoon went 
southeast to look for elk sign and found them 
quite plentiful and fresh. Saw no animals, 
however, and have not heard any whistle. 

September 20—Lost the horses last night 
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and it took till noon to find them. Elk came 
into our valley last night. Saw and heard 
nothing till dark, when an old bull blew his 
bugle blast from the mountain back of camp. 

September 21—We got an early start and 
hunted horseback. Took a big circle to the 
west and south. Found plenty of fresh signs, 
also a hunter’s cabin in a likely place in a 
valley—a place where a bear had been trap- 
ped, and along toward evening two bull elk 
by the side of a little park; but got no shot 
at them. One of them nearly ran over old 
Miles and Little Jim. 

September 22—Broke camp and pulled 
over a low divide to the south into a wide 
valley we call the Lost Spur (afterward 
found to be Sage Creek). It is more central 
to the hunting grounds. 

September 23—Sunday—Got up late. I 
climbed a peak we call old Snowy (afterward 
found to be the Wedge, altitude 10,508 feet). 
Put in the day viewing the scenery and 
strolling about in idle contentment. Henry 
loafed and baked bread. 

September 24—It looked stormy. We took 
a little hunt before breakfast and are now 
staying in camp keeping comfortable. Henry 
is cooking a stew for dinner. Went down 
the creek in afternoon and chased an elk out 
of the country. Henry saw a big bull, but we 
got no shots. 











LITTLE JIM AND MY FIRST ELK HEAD. 


September 25—Hunted down the creek 
again and stirred up all kinds of elk—whole 
bands of them—but it is so dry and still we 
cannot get near them. In the evening I 
went out after the horses and saw a monster 
bull walk out onto the ridge against the sky 
line perhaps sixty rods away. I got off the 
horse and took two shots at him, but missed. 

September 26—No luck. Henry hunted 
west, I northeast.* A gang of nine horses 
and four men crossed our hunting grounds. 
Had some stew for supper. We are getting 
hungry for fresh meat, and sick of grouse 
and bacon. 

September 27.—Woke up to see a clear 
sky and a most beautiful sunrise. Got 
started about 8:30 with Barber and old Miles 
toward the south. Nothing of interest in the 
game line to-day except a rain of grouse from 
a tree to the crack of our rifles. We put in 
the day mountain climbing and taking our 
bearings. The air was like crystal and the 
sun shone clear and bright. We could see 
the entire western and central portions of 
the Park—could see the geysers spout and 
Henry says: “Put down in your notes that 
we had our guns, too, and no swatties to in- 
terfere.” Across the great plateau that 
forms the Targee Pass of the Continental 
Divide we could see the Grand Tetons, also 
the Shoshones, and the Hoodoo and Snowy 

















Ranges, glistening and dazzling bright in 
their new coat of snow. One huge old snow 


peak on the Hoodoos must be a buster. The 
Tetons are about 90 miles distant. The 
Hoodoos 70; the Shoshones 70 to 125. We 


could also plainly see the Crazy mountains 
to the northeast, at least 125 miles away. 
We could see most of the southern and west- 
ern portions of Idaho—Lake Henry, the Mad- 
ison Valley and as much else as we had a 
mind to look at. This to me has been by far 
the most interesting day of the trip. 

September 28—Our camp at the head of 
this valley was getting too cold for comfort, 
it being somewhat above the line of old 
snow, so we pulled down the valley this 
morning about three miles and perhaps 2,000 
feet lower. It is comfortable here. I hunted 
along the north slope among the parks with 
lots of fresh signs to emcourage me, but had 
no luck. About 5:30 p. m. I heard Henry 
ripping things up the back over toward old 
Snowy and I thought I smelt meat in the 
frying pan. He did not show up at camp 
till long after dark and asked to be kicked. 
He told a wild tale of being mixed up with a 
whole herd of elk and said something about 
getting them rattled, also something about 
his magazine not working well. 
if it was the elk that were 
claims to have drawn blood. 
any supper. 


I wonder 
rattled? He 
He didn’t eat 


September 29—We went up to see about 
that blood, and found it. There being no 
spow on that slope, it was hard tracking, but 
after about two hour we found the game— 
a fine fellow, a six-pointer, with an elegant 
set of antlers. We proceeded to dress him, 
hang up some of the meat and pack some to 
camp. We had porterhouse elk steak for 
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dinner, and stewed bull for supper and ac- 
cording to our reckoning we are about in it 
how. 

As it rained in the afternoon we stayed in 
camp, sang songs, and Henry told a bear 
story which ran as follows: “About 12 
years ago a certain doctor was out in these 
mountains hunting and was very desirous 
of killing a bear. His guide, claiming to be 
a bear hunter, promised to show him one. 
A few days later the guide went out hunt- 
ing by himself while the rest of the party 
stayed in camp. He ran across a large 
and wounded him. The bear 
showing fight, the guide made for camp 
the after him. Running into 
camp with the bear a close second he shouted 
to the doctor: ‘Here’s your —— —— bear.’ ” 

September 30—This is the proud day I 
have been looking for. I have killed a bull 
elk. When we started out this morning I 
told Henry I was going to hunt across the 
northwest corner of his coat-tail all day—and 
I did. Along about noon he showel me a bull 
lying near the edge of a small park. He 
leisurely got up when he saw us and I leis- 
urely dropped a bullet under his short ribs. 
He went about 200 feet and fell dead. I came 
home this evening and put my hunting coat 


roachback 


with bear 


on with the buckskin side out, being no 
longer a tenderfoot. 
* ok * ae os oe cd cs 


Having two good heads and all the meat 
we could pack out, we broke camp after a 
day or two and took our back track for home. 

After two or three days spent at the 


Lohman home, getting our pictures taken and 
making a trip to the top of Electric Peak, I 
said “good bye” to my friends, counting the 
trip one of the best outings I ever enjoyed. 
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APACHE KID. 


BY “TOM TUTT.” 


“It was in jest sich a country as this 
here,” began Jim, as we stretched ourselves 
about the camp-fire after supper on the 
second night, “thet I has a brush with the 
Apachy Kid "bout five year ago. It was down 
in the Sierry Madry, but thet thar country 
looks ’bout like this. In fack I could purty 
near b’lieve this here place we is camped in 
was the identical spot whar I meets up with 
the Kid down in the Madries. Thar was a 
draw off thar to the left, a hill over thar to 
the right, and a ridge behind the hill jest 
like them you sees here all simlar. Which 
a crick was a-runnin’ down the canyon like 
this here one below. 

“Thar was two of us camped thar in the 
Madries at thet time on the Peedras Verdes, 
which thet same is Mexican for Green Rocks. 
We was hearin’ of reeports every now and 
then thet the Kid was in the mountains. 
But we don’t think nothin’ of them roomors 
till one day we spots some moccasin tracks 
in the sand ‘long the edge of the crick ’bout 
two mile "bove camp. 

“Mexico Joe was the feller as was camped 
‘long of me thar, and we was jest takin’ a 
layoff a-fishin’ and huntin’ a little for 
reecreation. But after we seen them moc- 
casin prints we concloods unanimous we'd 
move camp some. ’Taint safe none to leave 
no camp outfit a-layin’ round loose-like thet- 
away when thievin’ Apachies is a-prowlin’ 
in the vecinity. And ’taint none safe neether 
to come back to no camp under them sar- 
cumstances. 

“So next day we moves over onto a good 
water ’bout four ridges to the south, ’cause 
we hadn’t lost no Injuns whatever and didn’t 
have no desire to find none. . Which these 
here reenegade Apachies don’t goa fur away 
south in the Madries, but hovers round the 
ruggedest parts mostly to the north, 

“Meantime we hears from Some Mormons 
as strikes our camp one day thet the Kid 
was seen a month afore in the Cajon Bonito 
near the line in New Mexico, a-headed for 
the Madries. A army captinas was*huntin’ 
thar actooaly had a conversation with him 


and recognized him. But this here captin 
wasn’t in no condition whatever for to trans- 
act no business with the Kid. 

“The way the Mormons tells us, this 
captin he had three soldiers with him and 
was out on a week’s trip after antelope in 
the Cajon. And he was startin’ back for the 
fort when he meets the Kid with ‘bout six 
Injuns all dressed in Mexican toggery, 
which the same they had took from a Mexi- 
can pack outfit they had jest held up and 
murdered a few mile back. They keeps off 
the trail bout two hundred yards, the Injuns 
does, and in course bein’ togged as they 
was they looks like Mexicans all simlar from 
thet distance. But dodgin’ of the trail thet- 
away makes the captin some suspicious of 
them. When they’s "bout opposite the cap- 
tin, which he and his three soldiers has 
stopped and is a-watchin’ of them, they 
stops too. 

“The Kid he knows they’re soldiers, and 
he rides out a little ahead of his Injuns and 
calls out in Mexican to the captin: ‘Seen 
anything of the Kid down this here way? 

“And the captin he calls back, ‘No.’ 

“Then the Kid says: ‘Say, when do you 
fellers think you'll corral the Kid, anyhow? 

“*Hard to tell,’ says the captin. 

“*Thet’s right,’ says the Kid. 

“ ‘Have you seen him? says the captin. 

“ *Yes,’ says the Kid, ‘he was comin’ ‘long 
this here trail right back thar, jest a little 
while ago and headed thisaway. You'll cut 
his sign when you gits a little furder ‘long.’ 

“Which as the captin don’t make no reply 
immediate, the Kid says: ‘Wall, if you fel- 
lers feels a desire for to git the Kid, you’ve 
got a fust rate chanst right now. So long.’ 

“And the Injuns, gallops away toward the 
line, but keepin’ of a sharp eye peeled on 
the captin and his soldiers to see thet they 
doesn’t make no break. The captin stands 
a-starin’ at them, being’ gradual convinced 
thet he waS- talkin’ to the Kid hisself all the 
times «5% 
ay “Lie Kad is tricky jthetaway and enjoys 
a good joke.’ And“when the captin and his 
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soldiers gits "bout three mile more on their 
way they comes plump onto ’bout ten Mexi- 
cans layin’ ’long the trail murdered and 
stripped. Their pack ponies has their throats 
cut and the packs is deevastated. 

“Then the Mormons they tells us ’bout a 
certain_old holler tree down Chupy way, thet 
stands all alone on a ridge. They has named 
this tree ‘The Postoffice,’ ’cause the Mormons 
left a letter to the Kid in it sayin’ they’d 
make a treety with him and alwus let him 
alone if he’d do the same by them. And 
they tells us the Kid got the letter, and he 
wrote a answer back to the Mormons sayin’ 
as how he’d do it, and left it in the same 
tree. 

“Which as Mexico Joe and me wasn’t 
neether Mormons nor soldiers, these reeports 
and continooal roomors of the Kid don’t 
condooce none to our mental quietoode. 

“*Bout a week after this we thinks we 
has enough reecreation for to satisfy us jest 
at thet time, which we’d got enough fish and 
venison to eat in camp and a couple of bar 
hides thrown in. And special, bein’ as them 
roomors didn’t cease none, we decides we'll 
pack back to Casa Grande. So we gits a 
airly mornin’ start, and drivin’ our one pack 
mule in the lead we trails back over them 
four ridges and strikes down a branch of the 
Green Rocks canyon for the plains. 

“We're jest through eatin’ a snack at 
noon, where we’d stopped near the head of 
this branch canyon in a place as I says. was 
all simlar to this here locality. And we'd 
biled some coffee and drank it, and was 
settin’ on some rocks by the stream a-rollin’ 
our cigareets, when ‘long comes somebody 
santerin’ up the trail a-hossback from below. 
As he come ‘long through the bushes—jest 
like them bushes I pints to down thar ‘long 
this here crick—we sees he’s a Injun in full 
toggery on a pony. And thar’s a Winchester 
a-balancin’ acrost his saddle in front of him, 

“Mexico Joe and me we don’t make no 
move for our guns, which our sixshooters is 
in our belts, ’cause the Injun he aint handlin’ 
of his none yit. He sees us and keeps on up 
our way intirely onconsarned, like as if he 
had jest left us and was comin’ back. And he 
acks jest as nacheral and ondisturbed as if 
he knowed all the time thet we was thar, 
which he probly did. 

“He stops his pony in front of us and says 
to Joe and me, separate-like and noddin’ to 
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each of us: ‘How do? How’s your wives?” 

“We both speaks up quick: ‘They’re well,’ 
says we, ‘all of them. How’s yourn?’ 

“*All same,’ says he. ‘Mormons all right. 
Kid don’t bother them none. Got any ter- 
back?’ 

“*Yes, he’p yourself,’ says we, and Mex- 
ico Joe and me we each tosses him a piece 
of plug. Which he takes a chaw off each piece 
and then puts both plugs inside his shirt. 

“ ‘So long,’ says he. And we both says, 
‘So long.’ He moves on up the trail, and thet 
is the last we sees of him. 

“And though we knows as how he oughter 
be eradicated for what he’s done, we don’t 
foller of him none, ’cause he let us alone 
when he shorely seen us first. But we sad- 
dles up and gits into Casa Grande the next 
mornin’. : 

“The Kid is shorely wise and smooth. All 
the same he mistook us for Mormons thet 
time, but it aint none onlikely thet he did 
it a-purpose. And we was plum willin’ to 
be took for-them Mormons on thet occasion. 

“And we hasn’t ben in Casa Grande but 
two days, when the news come in of how the 
Kid and his band has swooped down on some 
Mexicans as was travelin’ acrost the moun- 
tains with a pack outfit two days afore. This 
happens on the mornin’ of the ideentical day 
thet we meets the Kid, and the place is ’bout 
twenty mile to north of whar we meets him. 
And it shorely transpires thet the Kid had 
jest come from thet murderin’ raid, which 
the Injuns killed the hull outfit of five Mex- 
icans and plundered the packs, when he meets 
us a-noonin’ thar in the head of thet canyon. 
And he probly has his murderin’ desires 
some satiated when he spots us, which we 
b’lieves he ondoubted did spot us long afore 
he capers’ up thet canyon we was in. He 
likely seen our smoke risin’ from the fire 
when we was a -bilin’ of our coffee thet noon. 
He shorely could a-ambushed us a plenty, 
and picked us off easy if he’d wanted to. 
But he jest wanders ‘long up to ax us for 
some terback, and sorter set up a standin’ 
allybi for hisself on the mornin’s work. 

“And I notices frequent sence thet time 
thet the Kid has ben roomored killed and 
died of diseases, a-meetin’ of death in 
vareegated ways. Which it’s my ondivided 
opinyon thet he’s still a-caperin’ round down 
in the Madries, alive and well.” 
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“WAIT A MINUTE.” 


BY THEO. BBOWN. 









































DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


The discussions of photographic art are 
so many and diverse that I would hesitate 
to embark upon the subject were it not that 
instead of trying to figure out what photo- 
graphic art is, | am going to review the way 
many examples dubbed photographic art are 
arrived at. I think “arrived at” is a most 
apt expression as it has a pungent sugges- 
tiveness of involuntary and irresponsible ac- 
tion, which in my opinion is a preponderant 
element in the process of evolving the aver- 
age picture hung upon walls and hailed as 
being of the elect. When an exhibtion is 
held we are informed by ecstatic critics that 
while old names are very large 
number of new ones are particularly notice- 
able. Each succeeding exhibition offers the 
same opportunity of information and with 
increasing energy the critics throw throes 
of ecstasy at the rapidity with which photo- 
graphic art is progressing. They do not 
recognize that the very fact they chronicle 
is an indication that they are reviewing, not 
examples of the result of artistic direction, 
but samples of the element of chance. I 
know, you know and everybody knows ama- 
teurs who have made, developed and stored 
away enough negatives to furnish glass for 
a dozen respectable sized hot houses and 
have but one “picture” for exhibition. While 
it is only fair to say that they probably have 
some others among their innumerable nega- 
tives it is the truth that they do not know 
it and never will, unless, indeed, it should 
chance to come under the observation of the 
friend of artistic discernment who discov- 
ered the exhibited proud possession. And 
when we see the monotonous inaptitude of 
their other efforts, we wonder how it hap- 
pened and wondering find it the result of 
chance; a miscalculation in their idea of ex- 


absent a 


posure; a seemingly unfortunate failvre to 
secure the ratchet after focusing; an acci- 
dental moving of the camera that caused 
lurid language when discovered; or the kind- 
ness of Providence may have made them a 
witness of one of nature’s artistic fantasies 
or any one or more of a score of other happy 
accidents may be absolutely responsible for 
the picture that hoists the owner of the 
camera that made it to the reputation of an 
artistic photographer. But he is like the man 
who can play with brilliancy and abandon 
one selection on the piano; there are no 
encores. Well, this one picture is accepted 
in some salon and the critics praise the ex- 
hibitor’s true feeling for nature; his ad- 
mirable handling of color values; his perfect 
technique in drawing and I even know of 
one case where a man was praised for hay- 
ing exposed on two running horses when 
their feet were in just the right position to 
cemplete the artistic composition, a feat no 
nian under Heaven would have the nerve te 
take credit for. Then this one picture man 
sinks into oblivion and next year his place in 
the catalogue is filled by some other favorite 
ot chance, and an aggregation of misguided 
individuals continue to prate of marked im- 
provement in photographic art. 
*” aE oe 

Now, while I intimated in the beginning 
that I did not contemplate proving what 
photographic art is, I purpose committing 
myself to the unqualified statement that 
whatever these pictures may be, they are 
not photographic art. As we are wont to 
consider’ men with a singleness of purpose 
in a distinctive class, perhaps those with a 
singleness of picture are entitled to a sep- 
arate little label of their own, but the in- 
scription thereon should not be “photographic 
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art,” for not one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art had aught to do with the pic- 
ture’s existence. The owner of the camera 
that made the picture (note the term) may 
not have known any more about art and its 
principles than a Hottentot knows about 
abstruse problems in mathematics. Then 
why should this single picture be dubbed a 
work of art and hung with an assemblage of 
similar frames to be lauded as a representa- 
tive collection of photographic art? It is 
my understanding that a picture is a work 
of art when it is an expression of the artist's 
impressions, the subtle transmission of some 
particular phase, the soulful application of 
an inspiration, revealing yet concealing art, 
an insinuating insistence of the artist’s grasp 
of the delicacies and niceties of art, yet not 
necessarily conforming to, but certainly not 
jarring with, certain more or less recognized 
rules. How, then, can the production of one 
wholly unfamiliar with even the rudiments 
of artistic interpretation and having but a 
very vague if any intent be called a work 
of art? 
* * . 

Photography as an art is so susceptible to 
chance expressions, so replete with random 
opportunities, so prone to felicitous fortuity, 
that to take one picture and on the sole evi- 
dence of its single unsupported existence say 
“this is a work of art” is to me an absurdity 
unsurpassed by any of the fatuous extrava- 
gances of that class of photographers who, 
but a few years since, made effort to con- 
vince the world that there was but one true 
method of artistic delineation and that, 
photography. Therefore, when a society or 
an association of interests takes upon itself 
the responsibility of stamping upon its ex- 
hibits its seal of the much mooted standard 
of photographic art, it should see that it is 
the province of the jury of selection to look 
into each submitter’s artistic ability as dem- 
onstrated by a given number of prints, so 
that these examples of accidental excellency 
should not be foisted upon the people as the 
result of artistic intent. It would be an 
easy matter to require the submission of a 
given number of prints, and it need not be 
made a hardship, either, as provision could 
be made whereby the framing of those not 
intended for actual exhibit would be op- 
tional. Then, if the submitter’s average 


prints, while they may not all be up to 
standard, show artistic tendencies, it is safe 
to assume that the ones up to the standard 
are the result of effort,but if they show prosy 
effects such as could be produced by any 
one the assumption would be natural that the 
one up to the standard was a happy fluke. 
. > > 
I believe a plan of this sort would stimu- 
late artistic interest in photography and 
create a healthy growth in the number of 
earnest workers. It would divide photo- 
graphers in two classes, it is true, but the 
haphazard class who go into photography as 
they would buy lottery tickets, would suf- 
fer but very little and the earnest worker 
class would be greatly increased by reason 
of the realization of the necessity for earn- 
est application. And the beginner, the very 
absolute amateur? Why there are always 
exhibitions and contests open to him that 
are stepping stones to final success, and he 
will simply be obliged to decide a little earl- 
ier in his photographic career which of the 
two classes he will join. 
+ > o 
People are everlastingly asking me what 
kind of a box to buy. They seem to have 
found out all about lenses, but they come to 
me about the box. The whereforness of this 
I do not know because I never have and 
never wil irecommend any particular box. 
But there is one thing I have said and re- 
iterated and I will now publish it. Don’t 
buy a box that has not both a vertical and 
horizontal swing-back. Some manufacturers 
make high grade boxes with only one swing. 
They think one swing answers when there 
is a reversible back. I often wonder if these 
manufacturers ever make any pictures. 
* - 7 
There are rumors of war in the celluloid 
film market and even before this reaches you 
the tocsin may have sounded. Therefore re- 
joice, ye knights of the winding spool, not 
that you will save money, because I do not 
suppose you will, but the reduction in price 
may enable you to make twice as many ex- 
posures. 
. . . 


“There is more in blue print paper than 
you suppose,” said a camerist to me the other 
day. I did not inquire if this was apropos 
of comments I made some time since, but he 
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continued to inform me that in a certain art 
store was a beautiful blue print and he did 
not see why it was not possible to obtain 
artistic effects. Now, I am not an obstinate 
man and I am always ready to give credit 
where credit is due, so I said: “Why not, 
indeed?” and I journeyed to the art store 
mentioned. It was not a “blue print” as we 
understood it but is designed as a French 
Art Poster. It was the result of some stone 
process, the name of which unfortunately, 
the dealer did not know, but it was a most 
beautiful example of what can be done with 
blues starting from a deep, deep blue to the 
very faintest suggestion of color, combined 
with bold dashes of extreme high-lights. And 
as | wandered past blue shepherds and lost 
myself in the blue mistiness of a distant 
valley I said, “Why not, indeed?” 
- . * 

A camerist I know concluded to make a 
“chemical” ruby light in accordance with 
directions printed in one of the magazines. 
The general idea was that instead of yellow 
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and red glass, a liquid made of anoline dyes 
of these colors confined between glass, simi- 
lar to a ray filter was much better than the 
good old fashioned kind. My friend procured 
a large wide-mouthed jar and a smaller one 
that fit inside leaving the prescribed space 
between. An electric socket was sealed to 
the inner one and then he made his solution 
with the red and yellow dye making it three 
times as strong as called for in the formulae, 
to be sure it would have density enough to 
make a “safe” light, poured this in the space 
between the jars, and neatly sealed the tops. 
Turning on the electric current, he found 
that he had a beautiful light and upon ex- 
posing half a plate to it by pulling the slide 
half way out the plate holder for one minute, 
he found he had as beautiful a case of over 
exposure as it was ever his astonishment to 
behold. Then he proceeded to resurrect his 
old lamp with two sheets of colored glass on 
the front, which he had gleefully discarded 
and he is thinking things about the man who 
led him astray. 








ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. 


must reach us by Dec. 31, 1902. 
back of mount. 


Name 


RO  isids datsise wissse s0bsns wescerwste oe éded wits 


City and state...... 


Title of print 


All prints 


Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 
Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 


Date of negative............Locality...... .....seces 
Time of day....... RAgiihs.c... <5: aero 
Stop. ere eg eee 


Developer...... .. Printing process 


RULES OF COMPETITION, 


Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pear on this coupon, The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 


tives. 


Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 


blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 


of the mount. 


Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints, 


Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 


not be made. No restriction is placed on subject. 
First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. 
$235 camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life 


Second prize—choice of any 
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THE SPRING FLIGHT. 


The new year never seems to be really 
reborn until coy Spring, still tingling from 
the jealously close and protracted embrace of 
grizzled old Winter, leaps from the chill lap 
of her lingering and runs in gleeful abandon 
over the frozen meads and icy reaches to the 
rescue of the enchained ripples and hard 
bound leaflets of her better loving. 

At her gracious coming how all Nature 
rejoices! The sullen ice gives way at her 
meeting entreaty and the freed waters bab 
ble a hymn of thanksgiving. In the vege 
table kingdom there is a great bustle and 
show of rejoicing. Awakened at her merry 
kiss the tree sleepers stretch their numbed 
limbs forth with a portentuous yawn of 
every sap cell and the little buds enthusias 
tically burst their tender hearts in the fervor 
of their welcome. In the heavens the o.. 
Sun smiles upon her with beningn approval 
whose ardency grows with the days of he 
gentle ministrations, and from every tree and 
fence post comes the sweet chorus of the 
blue birds’ chanson. 

Even the staid, sombre nights are athrill 
with the universal inspiration. In the moon 
lit watches there is much a-doing and the 
air is niled with rushing phantoms and mys 
terious sounds. The loiterer by the water 
sides hears afar off the coming of hosts of 
invisible sprites who suddenly precipitate 
themselves upon the delighted vision with a 
hurtling rush attended by a tearing, ripping 
sound like that of violently torn cloth, ter 
minating in a moon silvered splash on the 
bosom of the waters and a succeeding hoarse 
quack of unctious content as the big canvas 
backs resign themselves to quiet rest or as- 
siduous feeding according to their mood or 
requirement. Anon he hears the plaintive 


whistle and marks the spectral by-flash of a 
bunch of “pintails,” followed by the more 
leisurely passade of a pair of mallards or a 
team of red heads, and instinctively ducks 
his head, like a soldier in action, before a 
hail of teal who sing past him like the bullets 
of a Gatling gun. 

For at the pleasant invitation of Spring 
the ducks have “come in” and the spring 
flight is on with all its excitement and pano 
ply. From their feeding and resting grounds 
in the warm Southland they are coming by 
myriads, all actuated by the one desire for a 
sanctuary wherein they may, for a brief sea 
son, work out the grand scheme of perpet- 
uity and pay their tithing into the hand of 
posterity A meagre tithing, indeed, it will 
be. for, harrassed at every turn by enemies 
who know no mercy; who employ in common 
all the murderous devices and tricks which 
brute cunning and human intelligence can 
devise to their prejudice; against - whose 
lethal oppression the poor defenceless ducks 
have nothing to interpose save frantic flight 
and an increasing vigilence, not one duckling 
out of ten ever reaches the progenitive ma 
turity which nature intended but which con- 
ditions deny 

Some day—when it is eternally too late 
the moral of all this will be painfully ap 
parent. Spring shooting is all the more rep 
rehensible for the conceded and well es 
tablished fact that all sportsmen admit its 
fatal effects and none attempt its moral jus 
tification, however feebly. The only excuse 
offered for this lamentable practice is the 
illogical and altogether pitiable one that 
“everybody else shoots in the spring!” 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred duck 
shooters will admit their conviction that 
spring shooting should be abolished. Every 
student of natural conditions coincides in 
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this view. Why, then, this persistence in a 
policy which is alike opposed to reason, re- 
pugnant to sentiment, and prejudicial to this, 
one of the most exhilarating and satisfying 


of tield sports? 


CLiIMATICALLY CONSIDERED. 


rhe sporting propensities and recreative 
enthusiasm of Western men as a class is of- 
ten wonderingly commented upon by East- 
ern visitors who are always amazed to see 
the universality of the instinct 
among men of this section. This predilection 
for, and the 
would be were every physically and mental- 


out-door 


is easily accounted wonder 
ly normal Westerner not a lover of the de- 
lights of field and stream where every sense 
is gratified and exalted by the most favor- 
Here in the pure and rare- 
fied air of the hills man’s nervous energy is 


able conditions. 


excite and sustained in the highest degree. 
The old fogy lassitude of the quiet East is 
quantity in our 
charged air and every man looks on apathy 
unpardonable sin. We have dream- 
ers here, it is true, but these men dream of 


an unknown ozone sur- 


as an 


strenuous things and, awakening, force their 
materialization with a vim and energy else- 
There are no drones in the 
Occidental hive; we are all workers and we 
work fast. 
Recreation 


where unknown. 


is logically proportionate to 
We of the West work fiercely, eager- 
ly. and in like manner we enthusiastically 
Everything conforms to this good 

We have the game, the means 
and the inclination to sport and we go into 
it whole heartedly though intelligently. That 
is why the West demands and accepts only 
the best procurable things; why here only 
the highest grade paraphernalia is employed 
by men who have grown discriminative as 
much from necessity as from choice. 

We know no mediocre midway course in 
this land of nervous exhilaration. Every 
Western man is a sportsman simply because 
he is a workman. The two things attend 
upon each other and energy, vitality and 
probity upon both. This is the land where 
all men sport because they are too broad 


labor. 


recreate. 


condition. 


and liberal to hoard. 
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OUR COMING TOURNAMENT. 


The coming “Grand Western Blue Rock 
Handicap Tournament” to be given in this 
city by the Denver Trap Club June 12-15 in- 
clusive, will be a red letter affair for West- 
ern trap shooters. One thousand dollars in 
added money will be given by the manage- 
ment whose financial responsibility and in- 
tegrity are unquestioned. We understand 
that the Interstate Association rules will 
govern and that the systems of purse divis- 
ions will be the most equable ever employed 
ata meeting of this kind. Our staff contribu- 
tor, Mr. Frank H. Mayer, will manage the 
affair and invites correspondence from all 
interested. 


DE WEESE TO ROOSEVELT. 


It is gratifying to Coloradoans to remem- 
ber the kindly ties that unite some of our 
most prominent citizens to President Roose- 
velt since the latter’s famous lion hunt in 
Routt County. While President Roosevelt 
was in Colorado the editor of Outdoor Life 
had the honor of riding on the train with 
him from Colorado Springs to Denver. Dur- 


ing the conversation with the writer the 
President expressed his deepest regret at 


leaving the state without having had the 
pleasure of personally becoming acquainted 
with Dall De Weese, of whose prowess as a 
hunter he had read in Outdoor Life. Mr. 
De Weese learned of the remarks of the 
President, which served to mould even a 
deeper bond of feeling for President Roose- 
velt, whom he has admired for years, not 
only because he shares the President’s views 
politically, but because they have both been 
lovers of the hills and of the hunt for so 
many years. 

As a small token of the esteem enter- 
tained for the President, Mr. De Weese sent 
him as a Christmas present the mounted 
head of his finest “Ovis Dalli” specimen, 
killed in Alaska a couple of years ago. A 
photo of this specimen appeared in the Jan- 
uary (1901) number of Outdoor Life. 


Read our Subscription Prize List on 
another page. 


























THE PECCARY. 





BY E. G. DAVENPORT. 





In Texas along the Rio Grande border, 
the American wild boar is to be found in 
great numbers. In fie>ceness, I dare say, he 
excels his Russian cousin, but in stature he 
is somewhat smaller, being about the size of 
of a half-grown razorback hog. The correct 
name is peccary, but the name by which he 
is more commonly known is musk hog, due 
to a sac of musk secreted in the back over 
the lumbar region. When alarmed or en- 
raged he emits this offensive musk, which 
smells very much like the odor of a common 
male hog. They will cross with the ordin- 
ary hog. 

When but a boy, the writer had an ex- 
perience with these vicious little creatures, 
that will linger in his memory the remainder 
of his life. It was while deer hunting in the 
Little Blanco Mountains in Uvalde County. 
Just after a light shower had fallen late in 
the afternoon, I struck the trail of three 
deer which I followed until I discovered 
them feeding in a meadow half a mile in 
the distance. I was on the side of a mount- 
ain, and the deer were below me in the val- 
ley. To get to them, I had to slip through 
a perfect jungle of underbrush which was 
so thick I could not see but a few feet in 
front of me. Just as I emerged from the 
thickest of this jungle into an open place in 
it, I got the glimpse of a young peccary pig 
as he darted into the brush and began to 
squeal. In an instant a full-grown peccary 
came into the opening, and discovering me, 
charged fuil at me. A lucky shot stopped him. 
As quick as thought another came and was 
killed, and others, until my old-fashioned 
rim-fire Winchester was empty. Fortunate- 
ly for me, there was a small cedar tree close 
at hand and I lost no time getting into it. I 
hurriedly took some cartridges from my belt 
and pushed them into the magazine of my 


rifle, but by the time I got my gun loaded, 
the musk hogs were back in the thicket. The 
death struggle of those I had already shot 
down seemed to frighten the others way. I 
had always heed that when javelins put a 
man up a tree, they kept him there all night. 

In the thicket I could hear them popping 
and snapping their teeth for several minutes, 
and then they disappeared as suddenly as 
they had come. 

To the hunter who likes sport flavored 
with the essence of danger to give it excite- 
ment, I can suggest nothing that could satis- 
fy that ambition more than a peccary hunt. 
I have seen half of the dogs in a pack of 
hounds killed in a fight with peccaries. | 


A GAME WARDEN’S VIEW. 





Editor Outdoor Life—In looking over 
your valuable magazine I find an article ex- 
pressing against any law which would favor 
the sale of game, and will say that you are 
on the right track. I think if there was such 
a law and enforced it would be a great help 
in protecting the game in this as well as 
other states. 

I find another article in the same num- 
ber regarding the preservation of our large 
game, and will say that the only way by 
which we can preserve our big game is to 
have the government pass laws to protect 
it and: appoint officers in the states who will 
devote their whole time to this work, as 
well as to the protection of our forests. 

I am a state game warden, and will tell 
you of a little trip I took last summer. -I 
left my cabin at 7 a. m. to look after a pack 
outfit that passed my place at noon the day 
before. I told my wife that I would return 
at noon. In two hours I found my pack out- 
fit, and struck another trail and followed it 
for fifteen miles. Then looking north from 
a high point with my field, glasses I saw, 
about four miles up the north branch of Elk 
River, quite a volume of smoke. I mounted 

















J. M. WOODARD, 


President and Organizer of the Colorado Game 
& Fish Protective Ass’n of Pueblo, 


my saddle horse and started for the camp. 
When I got there I found that my friends 
had departed the day before, and had left 
a camp fire. It had spread to some fallen 
trees, and had gotten into the green timber. 
I did not have a bucket with which to carry 
water to put the fire out, and was a distance 
of twenty miles from my cabin which was 
the nearest place of habitation. I rode on 
the trail, thinking my men might have 
changed camp, but was mistaken. They 
headed for Wyoming, a distance of fifteen 
miles. I happened to think of a cabin near 
the line of trail, and made it, and to my joy 
I found an old prospector that I knew and 
remained with him for the night. Next 
morning I followed my party into Wyoming. 
Then I had to “throw up the sponge,” and 
followed down the Snake from Hogg Park. 
I was gone two days and nights, but failed to 
get my men; so you see that if there had 
been a United States law covering the points 
involved I would have landed and convicted 
these offenders. But under prevailing condi- 
tions I did not have jurisdiction, so I had 
to let them go, much to my disgust. 

There was at least one other case that 
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I could have successfully prosecuted under 
the United States law. A certain party 
killed seventeen deer last January and took 
them to Rawlins, Wyo., and sold them on 
the streets there. I learned from good au- 
thority that it was his second or third trip 
with a load of venison and hides this winter. 
I will say this—that I will do anything 
you may suggest and assist you in every 
way in my power in getting the United 
States government to pass such laws to pro- 
tect our timber and big game as is feasible. 
I had quite a long talk with Senator Teller 
regarding the protecting of our big game 
and timber in our glorious state, and also 
with Senator Patterson, and as they both 
expressed themselves favorably on working 
for any measure that would protect our 
game, I am satisfied that both will aid us in 
this matter. I believe also that Representa- 
tives Shafroth and Bell will do the same. Let 
us.all get a move on and petition our senators 
and representatives and see what we can do. 
I will guarantee every true outdoor sports- 
man in the state to join in the petition. 


Denver, Colo. JAMES S. BUSH. 


25,000 HIDES SHIPPED. 





The following clipping is from a San An- 
tonio, Tex., daily paper sent us on February 
18, 1902, by Captain L. L. Goodrich. Under 
the present conditions of game killing, the 
shipment of 25,000 deer hides out of any 
state is certainly anything but an edifying 
example. 

“The largest single shipment of furs ever 
made from Texas was sent out by a Military 
Plaza firm Thursday bound for London, Eng- 
land. There were 38,060 skins, as follows: 
10,511 wolf, 9,508 raccoon, 4,068 wild cat, 
8,561 fox, 3,825 opossum, 2,652 skunk, 2,960 
bddger, 161 cevit cats, 796 leopard cat, 3 
beaver, 10 leopard and 5 bear. Two large 
40-foot cars were required to load them. Pos- 
sibly next season some of the fashionable 
ladies of San Antonio will be wearing seal 
skin coats, electric seal jackets, mink capes 
and Isabella fox scarfs manufactured from 
these same skins. Two weeks ago this same 
firm shipped out 25,000 deer hides and 10,000 
wild hog skins.” 








OUTDOOR LIFE. 


CALIFORNIA ALBINO QUAIL. 





We publish herewith a photo of a whit 
quail of the California Valley variety. This 
freak seems to be very rare, as of the mil- 
lions of quail in this country there have been 
but three or four of this color seen in the 
memory of the oldest settlers. 

This one was killed on the Horse and 
Cattle Company’s ranch near Santa Paula, 
Cala., by A. W. Elliott, secretary of the 





Southern Pacific Rod and Gun Club. When 
first seen in the flock with its dark colored 
mates it seemed to be almost white, but upon 
closerd inspection it proved to be nearer a 
light buff color. The quail is mounted and 
upon exhibition at Hoge & BElliott’s news 
depot, Santa Paula, Calif. Any information 
ia regard to this bird’s peculiar plumage will 
be thankfully received by A. W. Elliott of 
the latter city. 


WE’RE GLAD OF IT. 
Denver, Colo., Feb. 17, 1902. 
Editor Outdoor Life—In answer to certain 
false and malicious reports, be it known 
that the proper officials of the Game Com- 
mission have inquired fully into all the al- 
leged misdoings of Mr. Ernest Thompson 
Seton while in this state, and that Mr. Seton 


has been wholly exonerated from all the 
charges. 

(Signed) JAMES B. ORMAN, 

Governor of Colorado. 
GAME NOTES. 

“We have had a very fine winter,” writes 
William Northnagle of Pool, Routt County, 
Colorado. “Bear River and other streams 
are very nearly open. Sage chickens and 
ducks have done well. Lynx are getting very 
bold around here. I expect to see deer com- 
ing in before the first of April if there are 
any left.” 


Glenn W. Carruth, a prominent sportsman 
of Idaho Springs, Colo., informs us that 
within a radius of twenty miles of his place 
there are eleven lakes well stocked with 
trout. Idaho Springs is the birthplace of 
the Clear Creek Sportsmen’s Association, 
which has during the past year planted about 
150,000 fry in these lakes. In a couple of 
years, therefore, the gentlemen composing 
this great organization may expect to see at 
their very door some of the best trout fishing 
in Colorado. 


“We are having spring weather here,” 
writes Dr. William H. Steele of Hastings, 
Neb. “Ducks and geese are with us again, 
and our shooters are getting some nice bags. 
A large party is being made up now to go up 
on the Platte next week for a camp hunt. | 
had some roast duck for dinner yesterday, 
but I hope we will be able to get a law in 
this state that will make it impossible for 
me to get any more; for I assure you that 
I am strongly in favor of abolishing all 
spring shooting. It is a shame to shoot our 
water fowl! on their way north to their sum- 
mer breeding grounds.” 





FOR FISHERMEN. 


In our May issue we will print an an- 
nouncement of particular interest to all trout 
fishermen and one that will assuredly attract 
a widespread attention. Outdoor Life be- 
lieves in doing things well and generosity 
is a potent factor in all enterprises. We in- 
vite a courteous consideration of these col- 
umns in our May issue, believing that it 
will fully repay all brothers of the gentle if 
not exactly guileless art. 
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THE COUGAR AS A DEER KILLER. 

Editor Outdoor Life—I read an interesting 
article in a late number of Sports Afield, 
written by C. 8S. Moody of Idaho. His sub- 
ject was “Felis Concolor,” an animal known 
by many names, such as cougar, panther, 
mountain lion, California lion, Mexican lion, 
ete. Mr. Moody says that he speaks on the 
subject after an experience of some twenty 
vears in a country inhabited by the animal 
described, and in a general way follows the 
ideas formed of the animal by men who have 
lived where they were more or less plentiful. 
However, Mr. Moody makes one emphasized 
statement in which I must differ with him, 
and I believe that the majority of old fron- 
tiersmen and hunters will also take exception 
to his statement. He says, “If a cougar ever 
kills a deer you can depend upon it that the 
deer was either sick or wounded, or per- 
chance he comes upon some sleeping fawn 
and gobbles it up just as he would a rabbit. 
But a live, healthy deer, never.” Now, the 
gentleman will demand that none shall doubt 
his statement unless they have witnessed the 
killing of a deer by a cougar I fear that his 
assertion will stand for sometime unques- 
tioned, as it is a very rare experience for a 
man still-hunting to see a cougar, much less 
to happen upon him just at the moment that 
he was gathering in a supply of provender. A 
cougar in its selected hunting range, which 
is usually in the timber or brush, is noise- 
less in its movements and a very wary ani- 
mal. Its color is almost always in its favor. 
blending with the surroundings. The eye- 
sight is excellent, and its hearing acute, and 
coupled with the fact that it roams the 
country seeking its prey usually between 
sundown and sunrise, it would certainly be a 
most extraordinary occurrence for a person 
to witness him committing the act. 

I was born in the woods of the state of 
Michigan so long ago that I remember when 
the Michigan Central railroad used a horse 
tc make up its trains instead of a switch 
engine. Forty-nine years ago I was on the 
road to California sitting astride the old sor- 
rel mare and helping to drive the loose stock, 
since which time I have lived in the West 
roaming from the state of Washington to 
the Gulf of Mexico. During these many years 
I have passed my time where cougar was 
more or less plentiful under one or the other 
of its many names. I have always been of 
the opinion that cougar killed deer, and 
where deer were plentiful that they were the 
principal food of the animal during certain 
seasons of the year. I have found many 
carcasses of deer, some freshly killed and 
others of which but a portion remained, that 
I concluded had been killed by cougar. I 
was led to believe that such was the fact 
from the tracks of the cougar being very 
much in evidence in the snow or loose soil, 
even in some instances showing where he had 
¢crouched before making his springs—also 
Showng the tracks of the deer before and 
during its struggles. I have followed the 
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in the stomach of cougar masticated flesh 
and mixed with it have noticed hair that I 
judged to be deer hair. But after all this, I 
must acknowledge that I have never seen a 
cougar kill a deer, and even if I had got a 
glimpse of such an act Mr. Moody still would 
have the strangle hold on me, for in his 
statement he qualifies the remark and speaks 
of a “healthy deer.” I had no means of 
knowing whether the deer the carcasses of 
which I found and believed had been killed 
by cougar were healthy or not; in fact the 
weight of evidence is against me. Every- 
thing went to show that the deer had felt 
badly and had probably realized that it was 
ill, although the ailment might have been 
of a sudden and very aggravated form. So 
for the want of direct and unquestionable 
evidence, without any circumstantial  evi- 
dence being allowed, I must holler capeeve; 
but still the gentleman and myself will have 
our individual opinions on the subject, and 
mine is that cougars do kill deer, both healthy 
and ailing, and that they will not hesitate to 
attack and kill the largest buck that runs the 
range. It would be unjust to felis concolor to 
presume that those that inhabit Idaho are 
different in habit from those that range in 
other states, so I must conclude that either 
Mr. M. or myself are very much wrong in our 
opinions regarding the habits of the animal 
in that particular line. That the cougar has 
the craft and strength to kill a deer, few will 
deny because it is a most agile and powerful 
animal, and will pick up the carcass of an 
animal of its own weight and move off with 
it without much effort. Mexican lions as 
they are usually called here, were quite plen- 
tiful in west Texns twenty or more years 
ago, and depredated on the flocks of sheep 
and goats. I have heard a flock of sheep 
jump from their bed in the night and run 
in a frightened manner, and in the morning 
I have followed the track of an animal 
where it had borne a sheep from the flock, 
in some instances a quarter of a mile, with 
nothing but the legs of the sheep dragging 
the dew off the grass. The tracks showed 
that the animal was either a lion or a leop- 
ard, and I have killed quite a number of both 
by following the trail with dogs. But no- 
body has said that they won’t kill sheep. I 
have never met a man that claimed that he 
had ever witnessed the killing of a colt by 
a cougar, still if a man would attend one of 
our cattlemen’s conventions and address the 
stockmen on the subject and claim that 
cougar would not kill colts, he wou.u find 
that it would be an exception if a single 
person gave his statement any credence, be- 
cause it is generally conceded that a cougar 
will kill and eat a colt in preference to any 
other animal. But positive evidence is very 
difficult to secure in such matters, and cir- 
cumstances must lead one in forming his 
conclusions. Therefore, with due respect to 
the registered opinion of Mr. Moody, mine 
has been formed for many years, and my 
sentiments are that felis concolor does kill 
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DISTEMPER. 





(Continued.) 


The etiology of canine distemper may be 
summed up in that it is an infectious and 
contagious pathological state the specific 
agent of which has yet to be clearly deter- 
mined. Its culture has not been very suc- 
cessful, and consequently its transmission by 
isolated virus could not be very well effected. 
But it is known it appears in fixed and vola- 
tile states. It appears to be much more eas- 
ily transmitted by cohabitation than by in- 
noculation. The air seems to be the most 
common medium of contagion. The period 
of incubation lasts from four to seven days. 
The greatest predisposing cause is an in- 
herent weakness of the constitution. It ex- 
ists in sparodic enzootic, or epizootic state. 
The infectious agent of canine distemper is 
practically unknown, and the assertions of 
all those who have investigated it do not 
agree. A very thin, short baccilli, consid- 
ered the specific element: of the disease, 
which sometimes appears in the form of 
smali sized corpuscles, has been observed. 
The principal animal affected is the dog, 
but authors claim the cat, fox, wolf, hyena, 
prairie dog and monkey, as subjects to the 
disease. The symptoms of distemper are 
marked by numerous complex manifestations 
concerning which a volume might be writ- 
ten. It usually affects the mucous mem- 
brances of the head, the passages and ali- 
mentary tract. It is more fatal and frequent 
in high-bred, in-bred and pampered animals, 
but is not by any means a necessary dis- 
ease—not more than about 87 per cent. of 
dogs having it. Distemper of the ordinary 
uncomplicated kind is more easily known by 
the following symptoms: Loss of appetite, 
general dulness, gliding gradually into a state 
of fever, hot, dry nose, elevation of the tem- 
perature, irregularity of the bowels, gagging 
cough, aversion to food and capricicus appe- 
tite. After a short period of lassitude, mus- 
cular weakness and prostration, we begin to 
get sneezing and the discharge at the eyes 
and nose. Then the eyes become sensitive to 
actinic light, and we have a dread of light. 
A mucopurulent discharge from eyes and 
nose, which forms hardened mucos on those 
organs, follows, and then we have the char- 


acteristic foetid odor of the breath which is 
of great diagnostic value. And lastly, if 
not before this, a profuse diarrhoea. In some 
forms there is a cuticular eruption, which 
makes its appearance on the belly and inside 
of the thighs, and assumes a form which 
breaks and leaves a crust or scab. 

The effects of the disease are noticeable in 
a great variety of forms and complications, 
the principal of which are the intestinal de- 
rangements, the pneumonic phase, the ner- 
vous, epileptic and paralytic side, etc. The 
degree of emaciation which is always a fea- 
ture of this disease depends largely on the 
constitution and care of the patient. If we 
were asked to trace the cause of the aisease, 
it might be said the micro-organism reaches 
the mucous membrane of the respiratory 
tract, by the usual modes of infection, at- 
tach themselves and multiply. This stage is 
symptomless; then there seems to follow a 
catarrhal phlegmasia of the ocular mem- 
brane. A peculiar poisonous matter next 
appears to circulate in the system the nature 
of which is unknown. This immediately 
causes the acute febrile symptoms. The 
crisis of the disease is passed about five 
days from this. A great deal has been said 
by authors about a dog’s temperature, and 
yet no normal temperature is ever desig- 
nated. To some extent each dog has its 
own individual temperature. That of small 
dogs is usually, but not always, higher than 
large dogs; but the variation is not much 
over a degree. What is the average normal 
temperature of the dog? A temperature of 
101 is the accepted average temperature, per 
rectum or per vagina. It may be laid down 
that in seeking for thermic elevation, when 
you have a temperature of over 101, there is 
some elevation of the temperature. Directly 
a man has a case of distemper begin taking 
the animal’s temperature twice daily, in a 
dog by the rectum and in a bitch by the 
vagina, watching carefully the rise of the 
temperature. In some strong dogs I have 
had them over it in a week without losing 
an ounce of flesh, while others are ill with it 
for three months. From an experience of 
handling nearly 365 dogs every year, I am 
firmly convinced, that in almost every case, 
I might say every case, there must be & 
greater or lesser derangement of the sys- 
tem, while under the influence of the infec- 
tion, or indeed at any time, to call the dis- 
ease into action. 
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OLD HALL BEAUTY. 
Sold by N.S. Kaime, Denver, to Mrs. G. V. Harper, Rock Island, III. 


DOGGY DIGUPS. 


I hope my readers will not blame me for 
several errors that have crept into my first 
chapter on distemper. Perhaps the typist 
should not be blamed either. The most im- 
portant sentence I should like to be allowed to 
correct is that concerning the possibility of 
dogs having distemper twice. In the second 
column in the twenty-sixth line the matter 
should read: “Cases of dogs having the ill- 
hess twice are very rare and unsubstan- 
tiated.” 

‘ + oa 

At the last meeting of the Colorado Ken- 
nel Club, it was decided to have the rules 
and by-laws printed in a neat booklet form 
as soon as possible, and mailed to all the 
members. The harmonious and successful 
way in which the club is progressing is very 
satisfactory. Through Dr. Robert’s kindness 
the club will in future meet in his beautiful- 
ly appointed office in the Tabor Block. 

*” * * 

On March 2d the first attempt at inclosed 
coursing took place in Denver at a place on 
Broadway, called Union Park, an old base- 
ball grounds. Without wishing to decry the 
sport in the least, having been coursing for 
over twenty years ourselves, and also having 
written some very direct words in the de- 
fense of coursing, both open and inclosed, 1 
will say that while I conduct this depart- 
ment of Outdoor Life under no circumstances 
will I support anything that is not conducive 
to the purest and most elevated forms of 
Sport. Those who know me know also that 
my pen has been keen to resent any officious 





interference from humanitarians. Therefore, 
I am constrained to say that any attempt to 
establish an inclosed park in Denver should 
have been done in a way that would meet 
the approval of the closest critics. In our 
opinion the most serious and detrimental 
mistake that could have been made was not 
to have had the jacks on hand some time be- 
fore the meeting and to have had them thor- 
oughly accustomed to the escapes. To run a 
jack into an inclosure after being on the 
train in a crate for a long journey (for him) 
and then course him within twenty-four 
hours is a principle that does not promise to 
develop the best and highest interests of 
coursing. 
* * oO 

It is a funny co-incidence that two of the 
greatest events.in the dog world take place 
almost exactly at the same time. I refer to 
the Waterloo, which is always run off in 
England the last week in February, and to 
the Madison Square show in New York 
which occurs during the same time. 

* Oo” * 

The effort of the Aurora Hunt Club of 
this city to establish a pack of foxhounds in 
Denver is no mean effort. As an ex- 
ample of the coming age the M. F. H. and 
whips are [adies, but ladies who are keen 
and enthusiastic sportswomen. Miss Cordes, 
the M. F. H., and Miss Page, the just whip, 
really deserve great credit for the plucky 
way they have persevered with the work of 
organizing and developing the pack. As we 
are to carry the horn this coming season, 
hunting under a fair equestrienne will be a 
new experience. The sensation of riding 
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across country to the thrilling music of a 
pack of hounds may not actually make a 
man nobler, but when a man feels under him 
at every bound the noble animal he bestrides, 
the stirring influence of the occasion will 
make him feel a nobler and better man. 


A PAST-MASTER. 


We are indebted to Mr. Frank E. 
Page, advertising manager of the Denver 
Dry Goods, for the photo of Old Diamond, 
one of the best field dogs in Pennsylvania, 
which appears in this issue. Mr. Page re- 
ceived the photo from the dog’s owner, Dr. 
H. M. Beck of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., who in 
commenting on the animal’s merits, wrote as 
follows: “This is the best grouse dog I have 
ever owned. If any of your friends get 
talking of ruffed grouse dogs, you can show 
them a picture of the head of a past-master 
in the art of hunting this noble bird.” 


A TYPICAL COLLIE. 

Mr. N. 8S. Kaime of Alcott P. O. (Denver), 
Colo., until recently the owner of the Scotch 
collie, Old Hall Beauty, shown in this de 
partment, writes as follows concerning this 
fine bitch: “I sold this bitch puppy about 
the first of this month when she was nearly 
seven months old to Mrs. G. V. Harper of 
Rock Island. Ill. She was one of the finest 
young ones I ever saw, and her breeding 
cannot be excelled, being by Old Hall Ad 
miral’ and ‘Lady Mary’ (Elwyn Galopin 
Belle of St. Louis). I expect she will be 
shown at the coming Chicago show. It may 
interest you to know that I have been inter- 
ested in collies for the past ten years and 
more, but until within the last two years 
have not attempted to raise them to sell. [| 
new have four fine bitches sired by some of 
the best known dogs in the country, which are 
fine individuals as well. I am breeding them 
only to the best and most noted sires in the 
East, and expect to demonstrate the fact 
that fine collies can be raised in the West 



















as well as in the East, and especially in the 
state of Colorado. It is both expensive and 
as a rule unsatisfactory to ‘write East’ fora 
pup. I have found it so and have known 
many others to; and I feel sure that 
lovers of the true rough-coated Scotch collies 
will be pleased and much better satisfied to 
find that they can get as good as there is 
right at home and can pick them out for 
themselves.. 

“One of my bitches, ‘Old Hall Dibby,’ is 
in whelp to Wellesbourne Comet, who has 
just taken the second prize in the great New 
York show. The other, ‘Highland Fling,’ is 
in whelp to Ormskirk General and tie bitch 
is noted for never throwing a poor puppy. 
I am always pleased to show my dogs to any- 
one who is a lover of them.” 

“CIRECTIONS FOR HANDLING.” 

We are indebted to one of our advertis- 
ing patrons, the Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Company of St. Louis, for a rather unique 
set of rules for handling a hunting dog. They 
were given to a gentleman who wished to 
buy a dog, and the owner of the dog and the 
writer of this letter sent the dog for trial 
with the following letter: 

DIRECTIONS FOR HANDLING KERNEL, 

“High on Kernel and motion with hand 
whatever derection you want him to go, left 
or right when he stand birds say steady then 
you must flush birds he must stand still un- 
til you load your gun and if you kill bird 
say dead bird and if he hunts to for out of 
region I say closed up by motion with your 
hand and if you missed the bird load up your 
gun and say good Dog and high on and if 
you want him to down put up your hand and 
say down charge if you want him to come in 
say heal up good Dog.( he will speak when 
you feed him by saying speak Kernel.” 

To fully appreciate the letter our corre- 
spondent informs us that we should have the 
original, but he wishes to keep that as a 


memento. 
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Next to a reasonably good rifle the pos- 
session most of importance to a rifleman is 
a set of good reloading tools and the intelli- 
gence and patience to-use them properly. It 
is in the latter feature that the greatest 
trouble arises, for in these days of advanced 
and ingenious invention an expenditure of 
a sum entirely within the means of any man 
who shoots to any extent will afford loading 
tools of the highest efficiency and quality 
whose employment is a matter of 
profit as well as keen pleasure. 

Intelligence is not lacking, either, but few 
men-—lI regret to say it—have the patience 
necessary first to break in their tools prop- 
erly or to use them with slow deliberation 
and accuracy after they have them in shape 
for good work. 

The importance of this is best evidenced 
by the confident assertion that I can take ¢ 
set of the finest tools that money will buy 
and, by premeditately carless manipulation, 
make them load shells so that the most ac- 
curate rifle in my possession will shoot them 
wildly. Using Adam’s original tools, the fing- 
ers, I can load a muzzle loader so as to pre- 
serve wondrous accuracy or “shoot all over 
the shop” at will—and this, too, without a 
novice’s perceiving any marked difference in 
the manipulation. 

There are but few different makes of good 
reloading tools on the market, but two or 
three of these products are as near perfec- 
tion as mechanical conditions will permit 
and all are very moderately priced. Among 
these stand supreme the products of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., and the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., the latter concern making the 
better variety and the former the better fin- 
ished tools. 

One of the best tools in the market, and 
ohe combining more important functions in 
itself than any other of my knowledge, is the 
justly celebrated 1894 Model Winchester, 


actual 


which in itself is an ideally exact reloader, 
Seating the bullet in almost perfect axial co- 
incidence in the shell with attendant correct 








delivery into the rifling of the barrel, also, 
when properly used, swaging the shell into 
correct size for its full length and yielding, 
therefore, easy fitting cartridges. But the 
maker’s advice in its use is faulty and should 
be amended. When using this tool to best 
advantage, the empty shells should always 
be swaged to size first, then the crimped 
muzzles re-expanded so as to permit the 
bullet entrance without scraping or deform- 
ing the heel. Subsequent reloading as ordin- 
arily advised will give an almost perfect 
cartridge. 

No practical hand working tool is now 
made that will, at one and the same opera- 
tion, perfectly load a cartridge and swage 
it to correct size. This is a mechanical im- 
possibility for the following reasons: Shell 
metal is elastic and must be compressed, 
therefore, to considerably smaller than de- 
sired size so as to allow it to spring back, 
when released, to the correct diameter. Bul- 
let metal is not elastic and if seated and con- 
fined in an expanded shell before swage com- 
pressing it, is obviously made much smaller 
than desired size and stays so. It is, there- 
fore, quite loose in the shell and would fall 
out were it not for the restraining crimp—and 
crimping a shell upon a bullet is more or less 
prejudicial to accuracy for apparent reasons. 
The Ideal compatiy, recognizing this fact, 
have produced a separate resizing die which 
accomplishes the same end, and what is of 
more importance to shooters, will supply 
their reloaders with chambers arranged 
either to crimp or not to crimp as ordered; 
the bullet in the latter case being retained by 
friction; for a single shot rifle the latter is 
far preferable for reasons above stated. And 
when hard metal jacketed bullets are used 
it is impossible to have bullet tight in shell 
where swaging is attempted in the same op 
eration. 

In either make two separate tools are nec- 
essary. The Winchester tool requires a sep- 
arate bullet mould and the Ideals a separate 
swage, so the thing is about evened up. 
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The bullet mould is, of course of prime 
importance and a properly cut one is as deli- 
cate and exact a bit of mechanism as is a 
fine chronometer and should be as carefully 
kept and guarded. The finest examples of 
the art made in the world are the Ideal com- 
pany’s “Perfection” adjustable and “Cylin- 
drical adjustable’ moulds, the former for 
grooved and the latetr for smooth patch bul- 
lets. These are made in all calibres, and by 
their use the shooter can obtain any length 
or weight of projectile at will by a simple 
and easy adjustment of parts. In connection 
with their excellent little “Ideal” dipper for 
running bullets—a device absolutely indis- 
pensable to good bullet making in any mould 
of any make—any child or adult can make 
projectiles of a perfection never dreamed be- 
fore. Personally I regard my small invest- 
ment in this little tool as the wisest of a long 
shooting experience, and am cordial in my 
recommendation of it to those who make 
their own bullets. 

The Winchester company’s tools are con- 
fined to standard sized cartridges, and in this 
the Ideal people have a large advantage in 
being ready and able to supply anything the 
shooter may require or demand. 

I am a firm believer in the advantages of 
a bullet mould separate from the re-loader. 
A fine mould, well broken in, is, like a vir- 
tuous woman, a jewel beyond price—but only 
just so long as it retains its virtuous quali- 
ties. It should be cut exactly halved on the 
median line; should be “fin-tight’” and yet 
perfectly ventilated; should never be squeezed 
too tightly together in use; should be abso- 
lutely free from rust, blemish or dents, and 
should never be struck with a hard sub- 
stance in cutting off sprew neck. It must be 
perfectly oxidized inside to a deep blue color 
by careful heating over a gas flame before 
being used—that is, if it be a regular iron or 
soft steel mould—and when once in good 
fettle should be coddled and protected like a 
baby. The best of all moulds, but the hard- 
est to keep in order, are the composite kinds 
made of an outer iron shell with inserted 
brass core, the mould being cut in the brass. 
And the best re-loading tool for all-around 
experimental and other crank usage is the 
Ideal “Special No. 3,” equipped with double 
adjustable chambers, crimping and non- 
crimping, with accompanying muzzle re- 


sizers. Equipped with one of these, a set 
each of “Perfection” and Cyliridrical adjust- 
able moulds, an Ideal dipper and melting pot 
with adjustable stove covers—or in lieu of 
the two latter a good “blue flame” oil stove— 
a man need seek no farther. 

I have referred to the finish of these tools 
before. At the risk of being deemed of- 
ficious and impertinent I would like to sug- 
gest that beauty is always best unadorned, 
and nickel plate is suggestive of covered in- 
firmities. Give us plain biued, unplated 
metal, Brother Barlow; it won’t cost as 
much, looks more business like and wears 
better. I detest a pock-marked implement, 
and nickel plate doesn’t affiliate with either 
the heat of a hard-worked mould or the vis- 
ional discernment. A little outside squaring 
uy and buffing would also repay the slight 
expense. It would also sell more tools. And 
for heaven’s sake skeletonize or perforate 
your reloader handles where the mould is in 
combination! Some of us haven’t got sala- 
mander skinned hands. 

In reloading shells many things are to be 
remembered. In the first place the shells 
should always be clean within and without. 
I find a very strong soap suds soaking, a 
subsequent rinsing, an immersion thereaf- 
ter in a very diluted solution of potassium 
syanide (POISON) followed by a drying bath 
of boiling water the best process for clean- 
ing old, dirty and corroded shells. NEVER 
anneal shells by drying them on a stove or 
in an oven; it will make them so soft as to 
distort under reloading pressure. Corrosion 
in a shell will displace from 5 to 10 per cent. 
of the powder—just taking up that much 
room—and when present on the shell muzzles 
will often make a bullet fit so tightly that it 
will expand the shell muzzle when forced in 
and make it too large for the breech cham- 
ber. Always open the shell muzzle a trifle 
by pressing it on the conical end of reload- 
ing chamber before trying to enter the bullet, 
or you will deform the heel base of the bul- 
let and scrape off its sides, often causing the 
shell to distort under pressure and otherwise 
botching the whole job. 

Remember that a hard alloyed bullet- 
especially if antimony mixtures (type metal) 
are used in hardening—will increase the d.a- 
meter of the bullet above that of one made of 
pure lead. Unless you want this added 
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width for a specific purpose you had better 
size the bullet through the orifice ordinarily 
found in the reloading tool just behird the 
recapper. 

It pays to gently wipe each slell outside 
with a slightly greased—not oil saturated— 

g before putting in reloader; just enough 
to make the shell feel slicx, not wet. it 
pays big, also, to keep the reloading «namber 
clean and especially free from lubricant. 
sand or dust. 

For absolutely constant conditions it is 
necessary to screen your powder through a 
sieve, using only those grains that are of a 
size, and to weigh, not measure the charges. 
Promiscuously mixed dust powder and 
coarse grains, especially when used in meas- 
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ured charges, give extremely different results 
when fired under even the most otherwise 
perfect conditions. 

Use only a good firm lubricant on bullets 
and jealously wipe off every particle of it 
from the base of the bullet. Lubricant and 
powder are opposed strongly to each wther. 
An intervening wad is a good thing. Never 
get more than the prescribed powder charge 
into a shell that is intended to have the bul- 
let seated standard depth. Distortion of a 
shell and wild shooting from unequal powder 
compression is sure to result. 

Don’t smoke while loading powder. You 
have no right to encroach upon the fool kill- 
er’s domain. FRANK H. MAYER. 
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If it be true that philosophy is really the 
cumulative acquirement of old age and ripe 
experience only, then I know why Diogenes 
was grey haired before he ventured to light 
that smeary old lanthorne and go out on his 
insulting quest after an honest man! 

For the so-called philosophy of we senile 
antiques is a curious composite quantity, 
built up of one part of egotism, two of 
eynicism, three of pessimism and four of 
ignorance, with a tincture of intolerance and 
a smack of injustice that goes well with 
time bleared perceptions and a general ob- 
liquity of moral vision. 

In other words, your typical philosopher 
is only an old fool and crank who has neither 
brains enough to appreciate modern progress 
nor wit enough to keep his tongue from be- 
traying that pitiable infirmity. He goes 
blundering along over wiser young men’s 
corns, boorishly treading on more virile vani- 
ties with an utter disregard of either decent 
conventionality or other people’s feelings. He 
is only a tiresome old bore, given to imperti- 
nent and embarrassing questions which only 
affront better (because younger) men, and 
getting himself into no end of trouble by his 
senile derogation of things which don’t look 
good to him but which others have wedded 
their temorpary affections to. 

That is me, humiliating thought it be to 
confess it. As an instance: While forgath- 
ering at the traps with a lot of wondrously 
skilled youngsters the other day, I couldn't 
for the life of me forbear from asking them 
why they persisted in using loads of nitro 
powder so excessively strong that they 
wrecked the best shells in the market—that, 
too, when shot in concededly the best trap 
guns obtainable in these days of presumably 
the best of everything! 

Of course it was none of my business. A 
man logically has the right to shoot what 
pleases him best, and these purse-free young 
prodigals have a consistent right to shoot 
charges of pure dynamite, behind solid slugs 
of lead, out of diamond mounted “pumps” 
if they so chose—and take the chances! 





But still I asked Qui Bono? I saw 
shell after shell dismembered, the loosened 
brass heads being pulled off by the extrac 
tors, leaving the paper cases stuck fast in 
the chambers, necessitating their difficult 
extraction by the fingers or in some extreme 
cases the actual dismounting of the gun to 
accomplish that end. My wonder was not 
diminished when I saw a very indfferent 
shot, shooting very inferior strengthened 
loads of the same powder out of a diminu- 
tive 16-gauge gun, do just as efficient work 
with his light load and weapon as did his 
competitors with their heavy 12 bores and 
nerve and skill racking charges. 

Of course there must be a good and sutfti- 
cient reason for this modern howitzer like 
fad work or so many of the elect would not 
participate therein; but I once, very unfor- 
tunately, passed through Missouri and de- 
mand the visible evidence as a result of that 
peripatetic indiscretion. 

There is a golden mean to everything, and 
to my mind this don’t mean the useless and 
actually dangerous extravagance of shooting 
an ounce and a quarter of shot, propelled by 
au abnormally excessive load of high pres- 
sure smokeless powder, at fragile inanimate 
targets. Such loads are destructive alike to 
pattern, gun, and the nerve, aim and en- 
durance of the shooter. Why, then, their log- 
ically foolish employment by sound sensed 
young fellows who should really know bet- 
ter? 

Another thing which sticks in my craw is 
the entirely misplaced and altogether lament- 
able interest evinced by shooters in the de- 
velopment of an automatic shot gun. Go 
where you will you will hear nothing but 
anticipatory praise for these—to me—detest- 
able abominations, and a growing impatience 

for their acquirement. What, in the name of 
the gods of venery, do the preseritly too well 
skilled and already over lethally equipped 
shooters want of an automatic shot gun? 
Can any genuine sportsman formulate and 
offer even a decently moral and reasonable 
excuse for such a game annihilator? If 80, 
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for the sake of an old imbecile tottering on 
the verge of paresis, humanely put it into 
print! 

The “pump” gun of to-day is bad enough 
from a game protective view. An expert in 
its use can only too easily get from two to 
four effective shots into a flock of ducks or 
covey of quail before they get out of range, 
with results easily predicted. What will be 
the effect upon posteritive sport when these 
infernal machines, automatic in everything 
but their aiming, are turned loose to the prac- 
tical instantaneous annihilation of the whole 
fleck or bevy? 

It does not seem possible that any normal 
lv organized man could contemplate the ap- 
paling possibilities with anything save keen 
regret and horror, and yet while talking to a 
prominent sportsman the other day he waxed 
enthusiastic over a witnessed trial, by its in- 
ventor, of one of those game exterminators, 
and then inconsistently went to making 
abusive strictures on the performance of an 
other duck shooter who killed six singles out 
of a flock of mallards with his pump, call- 
ing him a “game hog.” God grant me pa- 
vacillation! I have all an 
old man’s admiration for and interest in in- 
inventions of an useful nature. I 
must confess to even a certain lively curios- 
ity in the matter of the devilishly clever me- 
chanical construction of these self same au- 


tience with such 


genious 


tematic death dealers; but I deprecate just 
as earnestly the prostitution of high inven- 
tive talent and genius in this, to my way of 
thinking, positively criminal direction. 

What the sportsmen of to-day are suffer- 
ing for is not an increase of lethality in guns 
but rather an increase of the game that is 
al] too rapidly being done to death by already 
too efficient means. To my mind the pho- 
hibition of even the present types of repeat- 
wisest of all 
modern game legislations, and personally I 


ers in certain states was the 
would rejoice were it to receive spontaneous 
and universal adoption the country over. 
In this connection it is but fair for me to 
plead guilty to the possession and occasional 
use of a pump. In equable extenuation I 
as honestly and sincerely declare that were a 
prohibitive law to be enacted against their 
use in this state I would gladly wind it 
around a stump and glory in the act. It’s 
an almighty good gun, too, and represents 
enough dollars of the realm to keep all the 
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mossbacks of this section in tobacco for a 
fortnight! 

But I suppose my feeble cackle of pro- 
test will be wasted on the desert air of 
man’s intemperance and I might as well save 
breath that is already growing too short! 
There is a morbid lust for slaughter ingrained 
in modern man and its taint will never be 
eradicated from the human blood. Let us 
teach our getlings the dogma of unbridled 
carnage and instruct the young idea how to 
shoot the more effiectually with automatic 
repeaters. Let us encourage them to exter- 
minate all other living things so that man's 
nastiness will have the wider room to de- 
velop and grow. After us the deluge—and 
the boys must really have their bit of shoot- 
ing. Posterity be ——! Our forbears killed 
all they could with muzzle loaders. It is our 
innings now, and having the everlasting 
bulge on our ancestors in the way of con- 
tinuous shot-slinging and far-killing machine 
guns, let us make a clean sweep while we 
are about it. Just watch our smoke! 

To any man impartially and dispassion- 
ately fair in his own self judgment, retro- 
spection is always a sadly uncomplimentary 
and humiliating process. When a man gets 
to that stage of life’s journey when he can 
calmly sit in unbiased judgment on his own 
youthful faults, errors and indiscretions, he 
had better not retrospect to any great ex- 
tent or his philosophy may get an uncom- 
fortable jar. For I fully believe with Saint 
“Coquina” that we are all game hogs and 
consistently wanting to “hog it’ all the time. 
That is why we are hankering after auto- 
matic repeating shot guns; shooting absurd- 
ly excessive charges at both trap and afield; 
estimating our degree and quality of sport 
by the number of chances we get—and vil- 
lianously improve—of shooting all six shots 
of a pulp into a bunch of defenceless ducks 
either a-wing or, preferably, a-pot. 

1 am too old fogyish, perhaps, to enthus- 
iastically appreciate the imperative need of 
a recoil pad at the trap. Somehow I prefer a 
gun and load that won't kick the stuffing 
out of me and I shoot easier and with more 
pleasure for having to hold my squib shooter 
closer to utilize its small pattern and to shoot 
quicker to secure sufficient penetration. Then, 
again, my ammunition bill is not so high and 
I have wherewith left to fill the old ’baccy 
box. 

And I’m not saving up my money to buy 
an automatic, recoil actuated, multiple maga- 
zined thunder and lightning pumper, either! 
The bird that gets away from my little 
double barrel has a treble right to live, so 
far as I am concerned, because of my two 
futile attempts upon his life. I believe in 
giving game a chance—the play i§ two to one 
in my tavor anyway and a man would have 
to be as big a game hog as my friend Shields 
says in his books he was if he asks any big- 
ger odds than that. “MONTEZU MA.” 
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THE CHICAGO SHOW. 

The Chicago Automobile Show, which 
opened in Chicayo on Saturday, Marchl, 
demonstrated many facts favorable to 
this industry. It showed clearly the im- 
mense advances in types and improve- 
ments by the mere fact that among the 
exhibits were many new and improved 
features in the make-up of the machines 
over those that were exhibited at the New 
York show only last November. 

The management started to display its 
true business tactics by charging for 
every ticket the first night instead of 
“papering” the house as had been the 
custom at other shows, and, although 
this cut the first night’s attendance 
some, yet the rewardcame in increased 
crowds each day and night thereafter. 

A count of the vehicles on exhibition 
Saturday evening showed 102, not count- 
ing motercycles. This was about the 
number on view at New York at the 
opening. Before the week closed there 
were said to have been 130 automobiles 
on show at Madison Square Garden, 
which was about the number shown at 
Chicago before the show came toanend. 

A large number of dealers from the 
west was in attendance, and all pro- 
nounced the exhibition a grand success. 
There is no doubt thatautomobileshows 
in the large Eastern cities such as 
Chicago, Philadelphia and New York, are 
a decided advantage to the development 
of the industry, but for its future good 
we hope that it will not be afflicted with 
the chain around its neck which charac- 
terized the mush-room development of 
the bicycle—the desire on the part of 
every small city to “run a show, too.” 


AUTOMOBILINGIN THE WEST. 
When we consider that the Western 
states whose altitude runs on an average 
of 3000 to 5000 feet have the most number 
of.sunny days in the year; that nowhere 
in America are there so many attractive 
places to go to or so much variety of 


scenery encountered as in the Far West; 
that the roads are not surpassed by any 
natural highways in the world, and that 
the general inclinations for automobiling 
are stronger in this section than in any 
other, itis plain to be seen that the fu- 
ture of this class of sportin the West is 
indeed very bright. 

The men of the West are noted for their 
liberal participation in higher forms of 
sport, and it can be said without fear of 
contradiction thata greater precentage 
of wealthy men is found west of the Mis- 
souri, for instance, than east of that line. 
This isa great pointer for the automo- 
bile makers, for a large part of their bus- 
iness must necessarily come to them 
from this class. These points are men- 
tioned for the benefit of our Eastern 
brothers of the factory, whose province 
it is to make a study of the sections best 
suited for the growth of this increasing 
industry. The West is growing faster 
than ever, and ere many years have 
passed over our “wild and woolly” 
heads, we shall see spring up in our 
midst some sky-scraping western metro- 
poles that will cause the balance of the 
universe to hold its breath in wonder. 


E. R. Cumbe, the well-known bicy- 
cle and automobile dealer of 1721 Stout 
street, Denver, has closed for the agen- 
cies of the machines made by the 
Buffalo Automobile and Auto-Bi. Co. of 
Buffalo, the International Motor Car 
Co. 6f Toledo, and Thos. B. Jeffery. 

J. E. Crane of 920-928 Eighteenth street, 
Denver, has the best facilities in the 
West for repairing automobiles. Mr. 
Crane has increased his floor space con- 
siderable of late, in order to accomodate 
the fast-increasing automobile business 
that is coming to him. 


According to James Young, secretary 
of the Madison Square Garden Co., ar- 
rangements have been perfected for the 
holding of an automobile show at the 
Garden during the third or fourth week 
in January, 1903. 















































CONTESTS VS. SHOWS. 

Out of ten full-fledged engineers and 
.nventors who devote their entire time— 
night and day—to figuring out the best 
mechanism for automobiles, not more 
than one produces acceptable results, 
says Automobile Topics. 

What chance has the average man 
when trying to figure out which is the 
best system from information supplied 
him in regard to features of construc- 
tionr 

Is not he who purchases automobiles 
on such basis of such information very 
likely to be deluding himself? Why 
should he ordinarily be more capable 
than the builders and engineers? Hun- 
dred to one that he is not. 

Why, then, should the public purchase 
automobiles at shows, from newspaper 
explanations or after such demonstra- 
tions as are usually made by salesmen? 

It must come to this, that the public 
will see their only safety is in buying on 
the strength of results shown at well-or- 
ganized contests—unusually well organ- 
ized contests—or information fully equal 
thereto. 

Fortnis reason we advocate contests 
rather than shows; contests rather than 
technical descriptions (technical descrip- 
tions should follow the contests rather 
than precede them—herein is time save- 
ing, brain saving). Who shall organize 
them? This is the main question. If 
nobody else will, we will do so. This is 
a question of intelligence and integrity 
combined, and we will cheerfully cede 
the laborious privilege of completing 
the organization of such contests to any 
association which possesses the qualifi- 
cations; and proves that it possesses 
them by presenting a programme for 
contests which gives promise of meeting 
the requirements. 

No contests so far held have been fully 
satisfactory, each considéred singly. 
The Long Island 100-mile contest and the 
New York-Rochester contest, both of 


1901, have been the most important. 
Success in both of these counts for 
something. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


Success in European contests counts 
for something also, but not for so much, 
because we do not know so much ahout 
the road conditions and other conditions 
under which they were held and cannot 
know that these conditions were equal 
to those under which we want to use au- 
tomobiles here. 

Shows force construction haphazardly 
in any direction according to irrespon- 
sible notions and fads, entailing enor- 
mous losses in form of diminished util- 
ity and unprofitable business. 

A series of contests furnishes strongly 
cumulative proof in regard to merit of 
design, construction and workmanship 
and thereby not only whets the public’s 
appetite for automobiles and produces 
orders and sales, but forces construction 
irresistibly toward perfection, and this 
means greatest possible utility (style 
and comfort included) fot the public and 
greatest business economy for the in- 
dustry. 





Mr. Webb Jay. the Western representa- 
tive of the Winton Motor Carriage Co., of 
1761 Stout street, Denver, was among 
the visitors at the big Chicago show. 
Mr. Jay is probably the best posted 
motor carriage man in the West, and 
returned with some fresb ideas on this 
great and growing industry. 


AUTOMOBILES 


REPAIRED AND STORED 


Bicycle and Carriage Wheel Repairing 
Bicycle Tires Carriage Tires 
Motor Vehicle Tires 
The greatest floor space of any similar establish- 
ment west o' Chicago — The best facilities for 
Repairing all kinds of Motor Vehicles—The best 
tools ,ex pert workmen,the most careful attention 


J.E.CRANE “tsiste"* 


922-30 Eighteenth St. DENVER, COLO. 
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$2000 MODEL. 








The WINTON 
Motor Carriages 


Whether service be given the $1200 or 
$2000 model, it makes uo difference, 
insofar as satisfactory results go. 
They are four-season machines and 
may be depended upon for satisfac- 
tory service under all varying condi- 
tions of road and weather. We are 
in Colerado to stay, and will be pre- 
pared to take the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Folrrado Wist n Motor Carriag? Co. 


WEBB JAY, [anager 
1761 Stout St. Denver, Coio. 
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OUR BIG TRAP SHOOT. 


Denver’s big trap-shooting tournament, 
which is set for June 12-15—four days—is now 
assured of the biggest success which has ever 
attended a similar event in the trap-shooting 
annals of Colorado or any of the bordering 
states. The $1,000 covering added money has al- 
ready been deposited in the hands of the tour- 
mament management by the Denver Trap Club, 
and arrangements have been perfected whereby 
all visiting sportsmen will be accorded a genu- 
ane Colorado welcome. 


Cc. R. A. TEAM SHOOT. 


Following is the result of the monthly Colo- 
rado Rifle Association team shoot for March: 


DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 


A. W. Peterson. 9 9 610 910 9 8 7 6—83 
H. A. Willis...... 968 949 8 710 9~79 
c¢. J. Davis...... 91010 9 96677 679 
W. B. Hon....... 0779778 8 5 }T7 
J. N. Lower..... 775 610 7767 *7—69 
J. W. Dunse 37947769 8 6—66—153 
ASPEN. 
Jos. Paxton .. 7910989779 T—82 
<> 2. Brown..... 8 710 7 8 810 9 7 6—80 
L. A. W. Brown 5 8 510 8 757 8 6—69 
G. B. Brown.... 710 6 8 7775 9 5—T1 
J. 8 Ammerman 5 4 9 4 6 8 9 7 6 10—68 
N. O’Brien ...... 9710 478 5 7 6 8—TI—41 
CENTRAL CITY. 
>. HB. Allen...... 610 8 6969 67 5—T1 
W. 8S. Green..... 9868 7710 6 9 S78 
Roy Stout ...... 610569 8 5 6 969 
P. R. Alsdorf 0778 77778 5&8 
G. M. Laird..... 88558 478 8 T68 
A. C. Asquith... 9 9 6 668 7 8 7 8—74—433 
TRINIDAD. 
J. C. Hudelson.. 6 7 6 8 9 7 8 710 6—74 
F. M. Gooden... 9 76 69 6 6 6 5 10—70 
_e ee ae 76888 8 8 5 2 5—65 
— Milliken .. 6 445 8 9 8 4 9 5—67—276 
GRAND JUNCTION. 
M. C. Ramsey... 10 910 7 9 910 8 10 10—92 
Dr. Ramsey .... 10 9 81010 8 9 710 9—90 
Struthers. ...... 78 8 8 810 8 9 9 10—85 
Bowman. ...... 8 610 9 710 8 510 9—82 
MRODOTtS . ...000.. 101010 8 8 5 7 710 4~—79 
a 97610 6 910 6 4 9—T6—50H 
H. A. WILLIS, Sec’y. 
Denver, Colo. 





SHOOT IN RAIN. 
The shoot of the Golden Gate Rifle and Pis- 
tol Club on Feb. 23 was held in a continuous 
rain, which accounts for the poor attendance. 
Five of our members of the National Revol- 
ver Association shot a telegraph match with a 
like number from New York, making a total of 
1,274 points. 
Rifie—F. E. Mason, 225; W. G. Hoffman, 222, 





220; M. F. Bilasse, 218, 212, 211, 209, 207; C. M. 
Henderson, 207, 202. 

Revolver—J. E. Gorman, 93, 93, 92, 91, 91, 88; 
G. W. Hoadley, 89, 79; J. W. Tompkins, 78, 72; 
Cc. O. Wheeler, 76, 61, 58. 

Pistol—J, Kullmann, 87, 86, 81; G. Tammeyer, 
81, 80; A. C. Thoch, 78, 77, 76; C. O. Wheeler, 76. 

JULES KULLMAN, Secretary. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


TRAP AT ANTONITO. 
Antonito, Colo., Feb. 14, 1902. 
The following scores were made by members 
of the Antonito Gun Club February 14 to March 
9 inclusive: 
Feb. 14, 25 singles: 











CGE vndcoscccectcice Se eee. 20 

ee nee. 24 . 
Feb. 16; 25 singles: 

Carroll 

Royce ....... 

Jackson be 

POD dv icloctccetnwssl 
5 pairs doubles: 

Menke nedies DP itenosebapasneneul 9 

Webb a lil a A tg Ba 4 
Feb. 23; 25 singles: 

INOD 004s sds teedaeedee ) Baeerereree 18 
March 4; 25 singles: 
MED cccblscbuwstcnctba ee ery pee 24 
March 9; 25 singles: 

OT per crets oe 19 Carroll 

TD ssepstésecrnneant 14 Menke 

DT icscebehossconsekne St SEED Sectoenecéevucotae 

WEED ~ dapsccedntterecdre BD RUE ‘scvvevtcosccccceet 19 
‘ive pairs doubles: 

AD ono cde oonnaadesva PD. unt ctcebnagendeuns 6 

I «” xcencsnanetaboin EEE oxdcacageescevenn 9 


At the annual 1902 meeting of the Tacoma 
Gun Club the following officers were elected: 
President, W. F. Sheard; vice president, Dr. T. 
F, Smith; secretary, F. B. Shank; directors, E. 
A. Kimball and Burt Harmon. The club will 
hold the state tournament in October. 


The D. M. Lefever Sons & Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y., makers of the New Lefever shotgun, 
have put out a new catalogue which they will 
gladly send to dealers and sportsmen on re- 
quest. 








SCOURING YOUR SCALP. 


Will Remove the Loose Dandruff Scales 
But it Won’t Cure Dandruff. 


If your hair is brittle and thinning, you have 
dandruff. The merely scouring of the scalp of the 
loose scales won’t cure dandruff; because dan- 
druff is nothing but scales of scalp being thrown 
up by a pestiferous little germ in burrowing its 
way to the root of the hair where it saps the vital- 
ity, causing falling hair and, in time baldness. 
Now you can’t stop dandruff, nor falling hair, 
nor prevent baldness unless you destroy that 
germ; and the only preparation that can do it is 
the new scientific discovery, Newbro’s Herpi- 
cide. In fact no other hair preparation clainis to 
killthe dandruff germ—all of them will clean 
the scalp; soap and water will do that, but only 
Newbro’s Herpicide gets at the root of the trouble 
ar kills the dandruff germ. 
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TRAP AT ALAMOSA. 


Alamosa, Colo., Feb. 23. 1902. 
The following scores were made at the 
monthly shoot of the Alamosa Gun Club for the 
Valley Cup. The winner is subject to challenge 
once a month. 














25 targets: 
Kelly . ccoccceses --16 Kelly .... 
Minkey .....+.+.- .»--18 Minkey 
NOWtOD ..cccccccccccces 21 Newton 
CarPee | acciccnenssdesoos 18 Carroll 
Bardsley .ccccccecccces 18 Bardsley 
Mrs. Bardsley......... 22 Mrs. Bardsley 
WMD cecccdacveccssesed 20 Webb 
GUIDEEE .cccccccccccececs 22 Gilbert 
TED cocanccestesves 19 Edmans 
BOUD “icoceccdcnccaccxecs 21 Ruby 
17 targets: 
DOE cui edicccosdeves 10 Mrs. Bardsley......... 12 
Mrs. Bennett.......... 10H. Bardsley........... 14 
DeWOGR | ccvcicccocveeses BD BPG - pcevbewccesccececs 13 
OOMROED « caceponpccecnes Ln. cabaenbeentens se 9 
WOMMOUE ccccccccccccces a ED. @eewesscseucnes 9 
5 pairs doubles: 
DORR co cccccccoces -- 8 Bennett ......... 
Newton ..........+- -. 6 Mrs. Bennett.... 
ee rr re 7 McCormack ........... 
WEED . acceneecsceseesones DB BOND -.n.0cb cdencsdoccese 
CGE: nnansedessrcceks 8 ist Event. 2d Ev 
Newton-Bardsley ........ 33233—14 3333 
Webb-Carroll ....cccccess 32323-1383 3322 
Bennett-Minkey ......... 81333—138 3333 
Gilbert-Ruby .........0+++ 33323—-14 3333 
Bardsley eee 
Minkey 8 Mrs. Bennett.......... 
Webb ...... oo OD BRED © ccvecceccccccccees 8 
| ee -.-10 McCormack .......... 8 
SOTO. wonsndnciccencs< D BRGSTOGR.. - 0002 dcvinzece 6 


SHOOTS FOR STRANG MEDAL. 


The following scores were made by members 
of the Colorado Springs Gun Club in competi- 
tion for the Strang Medal and in - practice 
shoots: 

March 1, at 50 blue rocks—Strang Medal: 


Basrett, SOWA | o orcpeccoccastsvtcehhssssascedon --. 8B 

BD. J. TA WHOM, DORON s oc occnccostbceenccaseencesss 45 

Sanderson, allowed 8 birds............csceccceees 50 

WeTARS, GOWER WO WG sii ciinds csosctcovecccuces 39 
Practice shoot: Shot at. Killed. Percentage. 

| RR rere 300 A6 

RON 5 ‘swedenseeecee 200 176 

Sanderson .. .......... 250 199 79 

PRS 50 29 58 

We. A Be cccvcccce 25 15 60 


March 8, at 50 blue rocks—Strang Medal: 
Garrett, scratch 
Shemwell, scratch ....... .. 84 







a Oe wton, scratch......... 48 
Sanderson, allowed 6 birds.......... 45 
. P. Lawton, allowed 10 birds.... ae 
H. Strang, allowed 10 birds..................00005 55 
Practice shoot: Shot at. Killed. Percentage. 
COPED c's 0 guints<tneesh 342 J 
Shemwell . ........... 225 161 -760 
A. J. Lawton ........ 276 222 -804 
DAMACSHOR . cccccsares 200 151 -755 
L. P. Lawton...... 175 132 - 754 
ee eee 50 45 -900 






THE HOLLENBECK GUN. 


We take pleasure in presenting before our 
readers this month through a half-page adver- 
tisement, a cut of the Hollenbeck gun. We 
would call especial attention to the range of 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


FALLING HAIR 


FINALLY BALDNESS . 
Destroy ay oy =? you reméve 


Kill the Dandruff Germ 
WITH NEWBRO’S 


HERPICIDE 


The only preparation that 
will destroy those parasites. 
«EXCELLENT HAIR DRESSING... 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE $1.00. 











caliber employed in both shotgun and rifle; also 
to the extreme lightness of the weapon, which 
is made to order, thereby insuring a man get- 
ting a perfect fit. 

As will be seen by referring to the adver- 
tisement, the three-barrel gun is made in shot- 
gun gauges 12, 16, 20 and 28, and in 32, 25 and 
22 caliber rifle. The advantages of the three- 
barrel gun are too many to elaborate on them 
all here. Suffice to say they are recognized by 
the oldest shooters, who are averse to going 
afield for feathered game only to find that 
probably they should have taken a rifle, ané 
vice versa. With the three-barrel there is no 
such thing as a sportsman “kicking himself’ 
because he left behind the wrong gun. 





The new Marlin catalogue is a veritable work 
of art, the front cover page being produced in 
handsome colors, and the inside pages being 
replete with the usual store of interesting data 
concerning Marlin goods. No dealer in sporting 
goods can afford to be without this book, and 
no shooter should. 


In the article in our last issue entitled, “The 
Lion and the .22,”" by Frank Mossman, the fol- 


lowing words appeared: “I took my little sin- 
gle-shot Savage rifle.” It should have read 
“I took my little single-shot Stevens rifle.’’ 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


TRAP AT TACOMA. 


The Tacoma Gun Club held its first shoot of 
the season at its grounds on March 2. Several 
members of the Seattle Gun Club were in at- 
tendance, gnd some good scores were made, al- 
though the day was dark and quite windy. 
The first event was 25 birds, unknown angles 
for the Tacoma medal. The scores were as fol- 
lows: 


Sheard ........ 
Farnsworth 
7 a : 


NEE. . Son bch won cue cece 


The second event, a pool shoot of fifteen 
birds, unknown angles, resulted: 


tt otsbeveshénnt PE. << o<csuhceyentule 11 
EE EG kcdésccvesenes St MES yak Ada oe be souks 11 
McLaughlin .......... it ED “nes vive seed vane 11 
ee Oe re = 10 
Eh cescns vende ct DEER Sccenscesspscc dee 10 
(aa yore 2 10 


The third event, fifteen birds, unknown an- 
gles, $1 entrance, resulted in following scores: 


DD: nut voesccesh ade EE  o.. iccococceans 11 
EE hte aciccncicenecagh Se Seereee 11 
McLaughlin .......... Bt PINES an oGnide cbocdccecs 10 

ED” suena centip cvcoed a. eee sae 10 
Farnsworth ........... Oe 9 
P<. sediths «peste BREED dibacencccccease 8 


The fourth event, fifteen birds, reversed 
traps, unknown angles, resulted in scores as 
follows: 


EE oon pesahilcunwes 14 Farnsworth ........... 10 
EE chedsusses + sspan “acs vphacncdes 9 
i ctiteneswanes 11 McLaughlin ........... 9 
AGREE Si shathachete vesbetdhn 9 
TS. U5sUeebsca ces Se eee a 8 


The fifth event, fifteen birds, unknown an- 
gies, resulted as follows: 


OME DD Scodccctcocasece 10 
ee 2.” Bee eee 10 
EE Ann sovnghinendh SR INOED.. ch esp ccdecetncs 10 
SEMEN 6 ob bipnndcecans 11 McLaughlin ........... 9 
Re ee 3 OU GR eye a 9 
EEE ok ee ra 8 


The sixth event, fifteen birds, reversed traps, 
unknown angles, resulted: 





SPORTSMAN’S ASS’N OF NORTHWEST. 


Already arrangements are being made for 
the annual tournament of the Sportsman's As- 
socitaion of the Northwest, which will be held 
in Portland, Ore., the last of June, under the 
auspices of the M. A. A. C. Rod and Gun 
Club. <A. J. Winters, assistant secretary, is 
working hard on this proposition and it is 
hoped to make it the most successful ever held. 

The tournament will be held June 26, 27 and 
28, and there will be $1,500 in cash added, as well 
as $2,000 in trophies and medals. All the shoot- 
ing will be at blue rocks. 

The association covers Oregon, Washington 
Idaho, Montana, British Columbia and Utah. 
and the participants in the tournament will be 
restricted to residents of association territory 
The question of admitting non-resident mem- 
bers has been under advisement with the di- 
rectors for the past month, and the concensus 
of opinion has been that non-residents shall be 





allowed to shoot for birds, but not to take part 
in the distribution of prizes. 

The officers of the association are: President, 
H. Beal, Portland, Ore.; first vice president, J. 
P, Holohan, Wallace, Idaho; second vice presi- 
dent, Dr. T. F. Smith, Tacoma: secretary- 
treasurer, H. L. Moreland, Portland; assistant 
secretary, A. J. Winters, Portland. The direct- 
ors are: T. B. Ware, Spokane, Wash.: E. E. 
Ellis. Seattle. Wash.; W. F. Sheard, Tacoma, 
Wash.; C. H. Smith, Butte, Mont.; J. C. Ma- 
clure, Victoria, B. C. 

A. J. Winters, the assistant secretary of the 
association, in writing Outdoor Life on the 
above shoot. says: 

“With reference to the participation of non- 
residents in the tournament, our constitution 
and by-lows read as follows: 

“Article VIII.—Membership.—Any club of 
three or more members residing within the lim- 
its of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
British Columbia or Utah, may become a mem- 
ber of this association upon being elected there- 
to; but it must pay the initiation fee before be- 
ing admitted to the shooting privileges of the 
association. 

“Sec. 2.—Individuals may become members of 
this association in the same manner as clubs. 

“Sec. 3.—Individuals not residents of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana. British Colum- 
bia or Utah may become members in the same 
manner as clubs. but such members will not 
be entitled to vote or to shoot for association 
prizes or badges, but will have full privileges 
in all other shoots. 

‘“‘Manufacturers’ agents and professionals, of 
course, are barred from participating in the 
events but are privileged to shoot for birds 
only 

“It is intended to give one or more medals 
for the ladies’ events in the coming tourna- 
ment, which it is expected will be quite a fea- 
ture as a number of ladies will participate.” 


DESPERATE FIGHT WITH A GRIZZLY. 

Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 25.—Two dead Indians 
and the stiff carcass of a grizzly bear lying to- 
gether in the woods were found at River's in- 
let two days ago. 

Both Indians and grizzly had been mortally 
wounded in a combat which must have been 


terrific, as all around the corpses were signs of * 


the struggle for life made by the two hunters. 

About thirty feet from the bodies lay an old 
smooth-bore muzzle-loading rifle, and driven to 
the hilt in the heart of the bear was found a 
long hunting-knife, while another similar weap- 
on lay beside one of the Indians.—Exchange. 

A picked team from all Nebraska recently 
defeated the Omaha team on the Omaha Gun 
Club grounds in a live bird contest by a score 
of 231 to 224. Every member of the two com- 
peting teams used U. M. C. factory-loaded 
shells. During the day Charles Budd of Des 
Moines, Iowa, successfully defended his title 
to the Hazard Cup, emblematic of the live bird 
championship of the world and open to all com- 
petitors. in a 100-bird contest. defeating Russell 
Kline by a score of % to 9%. Mr. Budd also 
used U. M. C. factory-loaded shot shells. 
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A MAGAZINE 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BALLISTITE. 

We take pleasure in publishing herewith a 
letter received by J. H. Lau & Co. of New 
York, the well-known American agents for Bal- 
listite powder. As the letter speaks in very 
strong praise of this wonderful powder, no com- 
ment is necessary: 

J. H. Lau & Co., New York: Gentlemen— 
Please ship me at once by freight 25 lbs. Nobel's 


Sporting Ballistite Powder, also 1% doz. 26-gr. 
measures, % doz, 22-er. measures, % doz. 28-gr. 
measures and %4 doz. each 16, 18 and 20-gr. 


measures. My boy thinks Ballistite is the only 
powder. He was at Belmond, Ia., on Dec. 27-28, 
and during the shoot they asked him to give an 
exhibition. He gave them a surprise, for in 
shooting at 24 blue rocks, 12 yds. rise, he broke 
18. The next day he shot at 20 and broke 16. 
That isn’t bad shooting for a boy of seven 
years. 

I must tell you of a test I gave Ballistite. 
I have had an old-single-barrel shotgun, 14-ga., 
“kicking’’ around the shop for the past four- 
teen years. I reamed it out so it would take a 
12-gauge shell and loaded it as follows: 


Load No. 1—33 gers. Ballistite, hard wads, 14 
oz. shot. 

Load No. 2—36 grs. Ballistite, same wads and 
shot. 

Load No, 3—39 grs. Ballistite, same. wads and 
shot. 

Load No. 4—42 grs. Ballistite, same wads and 
shot. 


OF THE WEST. 





Load No. 
shot. 

I tied the gun to a branch of a tree, so it 
would take up the recoil. The last shot fired 
expanded the breech of the barrel about 1-32 
of an inch; so you see there is not so much dan- 
ger if one should happen to get 10 grs. more in 
the shell than the regular charge. 

Mason City, Ia. K. I. KONVALINKA. 


5—52 gers. 


Ballistite, same wads and 


F, A, Ellis & Son of Denver inform us that 
they now have on hand a full stock of Leo- 
pold’s Standard Bullet Lubricant, a hard, tough 
comipound that prevents excessive friction un- 
der heavy pressure in rifle barrels, where soft 
lubricants fail. It adheres firmly to the grooves 
of the ball, and is stable under a wide range of 
temperature. The manufacturer of this lubri- 
cant has received many letters from prominent 
sportsmen, including C. W. Rowland of Boul- 
der, Colo., who says, ‘“‘My first trial with the 
Leopold lubricant I missed a one-inch-square 
paper but once in 100 shots at 180 feet.”’ 


Spencer B. Hord, some years ago photo- 
graphic editor of Outdoor Life, now holds a 
responsible position with the Anthony & Sco- 
vill Co. of New York. Mr. Hord’s Western 
friends will be glad to know that he is connect- 
ed with such a strong firm. 





313 Broadway, New York 





| Aue M.C.. ARROW 





ULK SMOKELESS POWDER ,z 


mm STOKELESS “" ARROW 


The famous U. M. C. SMOKELESS shell is 
now branded ARROW, but the quality and color 
remain the same. This change of name has been 
made to better protect the consumers of U. M. C. 
shells, who have often been given shells of other 
makes loaded with smokeless powder when they 


wished U. M. C. SMCKELESS. * # & 


che Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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OUR CONGRESSMEN WITH US. 





Believing that every sportsman in America 
should be interested in the passage of the Lacy 
bill for the protection of Alaskan game, we ad- 
dressed letters as follows to our Colorado sen- 
ators, Hon. T. M. Patterson and Hon. H. M. 
Teller, and to our two representatives, Hon. 
J. F. Shafroth and Hon. J. C. Bell: 

“As the representative big game sportsmen’s 
magazine of America we desire to call your at- 
tention to a bill which is soon to be introduced, 
if indeed it has not already seen the light of 
day, by Mr. Lacy of Iowa, providing a closed 
season for Alaskan game, absolutely prohibiting 
the killing of does in that section, and limiting 
the bag of males. In line with the leading 
sportsmen of America who have given a great 
deal of time and attention to the subject of 
game protection, we are very much in favor of 
not only this bill of Mr. Lacy’s, but we are 
also in favor of government jurisdiction over 
the big game of our country instead of state 
jurisdiction at as the present time in effect. The 
arguments in favor of the points mentioned 
herein would probably cover more space than 
you would have time to give to the subject. 

“We assure you that whatever support you 
give to Mr. Lacy’s measure, or to any measure 
that will better protect the big game of our 
country, will be appreciated by the sportsmen 
of the West.” 


Below will be found the reply of each: 





Washington, D. C., February 14, 1902. 

I am in receipt of your letter of February 
5th, concerning bill providing a closed season 
for Alaskan game. It will afford me pleasure to 
do what I can in assisting in the passage of 
this bill. T. M. PATTERSON. 

Washington, D. C., February 14, 1902. 

I have yours of the 5th instant. I am decid- 
edly in favor of the protection of game in 
Alaska and I shall be happy to co-operate with 
the friends of that measure whenever it shall 
come before the Senate. It is not a new ques- 
tion with me. I have examined into it for sev- 
eral years past and have done my best in cer- 
tain instances to secure such protection. 

H. M. TELLER. 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1902. 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 5th in- 
stant. I do not think Mr. Lacy has introduced 
the bill yet, but as soon as he does, I will ex- 
amine the same closely and give your sugges- 
tions careful consideration. 

JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 


Washington, D. C., February 10, 1902. 

I shall be glad to look into the bill las you 
suggest, and shall also be glad if I can see 
my way clear to help you out. 

JNO. C. BELL. 


POINTERS FOR PLANTING WILD RICE. 





Place the rice in coarse linen bags. Sink 
the bags in water over night, before sowing. 
The husks are dry, but after being soaked the 
rice will sink at once to the bottom into the 
mud. Take the rice out of the bags and scatter 
it on the water. Sow in water from six inches 
to six feet deep, with soft mud at the bottom, 
or in low, marshy places where the ground is 
covered with water the year round. If in a 
lake, sow in the bags. Once get it growing and 
it will crowd out all other weeds. 

The best time to sow it is just before the 
water freezes and after the diving ducks, such 
as redheads, blue bills, canvasbacks and whis- 
tlers, have gone south. They are sure to find 
it, and will pick every seed from the bottom if 
only a small quantity is planted in October or 
durinrg the first of November. 

I received a letter from a man last year liv- 
ing fifty miles from here asking me to send 
him a barrel of wild rice seed. I sent it to him 
in October, and gave him directions for sowing, 
warning him about the ducks finding it. I re- 
ceived a letter from him last fall saying he had 
a fine bed of rice and a big crop, but that he 
had hard work to save it as the ducks seemed 
to find it. He went to the place where he had 
sown it the next day and found there several 
hundred ducks on the bed diving for all they 
were worth. He and his son had to be there 
watching them all the time. He killed a good 
many, and finally drove them away. 

I sowed two barrels in a pond near here fif- 
teen years ago. The pond is about 400 yards 
long and 150 yards wide. I sowed it on the 20th 
of November and the pond hole froze up that 
night. It is about four feet deep. The next 
spring the rice all came up. It seeds itself 
every fall and comes up in the spring. 

CHAS. GILCHRIST. 

Port Hope, Ont. 


Mr. H. Strang of the enterprising Colorado 
Springs gun and sporting goods house of C. G. 
& H. Strang, visited Denver last week. during 
which he had an extensive consultation with 
the sporting goods department of the Tritch 
Hardware Co., in regard to contemplated 
changes in athletic goods lines. The result of 
the conference was that Mr. Strang decided to 
handle through the Tritch company the full 
Victor Sporting Goods Co.’s line in the future. 
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CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I notice that when I loan my friends a copy 
of Outdoor Life it is hard to get it back, as it 
seems that every child that ¥ weaned is. anx- 
ious to read it. L. L. GOODRICH. 

San Antonio, Texas. 





You have the breeziest and most authentic 
sportsmen’s magazine published. 
DONALD MACDONALD. 
Battle Mountain, Nevada. 


You certainly publish the neatest and best- 
gotten-up outing magazine I have seen. 
GEO, A. HIGINBOTHAM, 
Cashier Union Ave. Bank of Commerce. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Outdoor Life is by far the best magazine of 
its kind in the world. 
Omaha, Neb. CHAS. E. SMITH, D. D. 8. 





Outdoor Life is far ahead of any other mag- 
azine of its class. Such literary gems as “Fire 
Etched,”’ “Going West,”’ ‘““Musings of a Moss- 
back,”’ etc., in the January number are things 
long to be remembered. 

CHAS. O. WHITNEY. 

Idaho Springs, Colo. 


I have enjoyed Outdoor Life immensely, and 
only wish it were a weekly instead of a month- 
ly. L. E. OFFUTT. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


I have been a hunter all my life, and have 
hunted in almost every state in the Union. I 
therefore enjoy reading Outdoor Life as I un- 


derstand the game. 
JOHN B. DAHLGREN. 
Washington, D. C. 





Enclosed please find postal order for $5, for 
which please credit me with subscription for 
five years. A. G. NESBITT 

Kingston, Pa. 





We have had some heavy snows here in the 
last three weeks, but, not having any crust, I 
do not think quail have suffered to any great 
extent. I have hunted in this section for nearly 
thirty-five years and I never knew of so many 
quails as there were last season. I know of ten 
bevies now where there was one five years ago. 
A good many ruffed gnouse were left over, and 
with a good breeding season we should have an 
abundance of game this coming fall. Our law 
prohibiting the sale of game birds has been of 
great help as the market hunter and has snares 
have depopulated our thickets of the ruffed 
grouse more than all the sportsmen put to- 
gether. M. CROUCH. 

Thomaston. Conn. 


JEWEL GEMS. 





We invite our readers to read the advertise- 
ment of the Matrix Turquoise. manufactured 
and sold by Geo. Bell, the well-known Denver 
lapidist of 810 17th street. Mr. Bell has the rep- 
utation of putting out nothing that it not first 
class, and through his years of honorable deal- 
ing in Denver he has built up what is probably 
the largest business in the lapidary and manu- 
ufacturing jewelry line west of Chicago. Any 
of our readers who may wish to purchase any 
article in the gem stone or jewelry line will do 
well to write for his catalogue of novelties. 


Articles of incorporation were filed at Alba- 
ny, N. Y., recently, for the Anthony & Scovill 
Company, with a capital of $2,500,000, a corpora- 
tion organized to consolidate the corporation 
heretofore known as the E. & H. T. Anthony 
Co., the Scovill & Adams Company and other 
concerns engaged in the manufacture of photo- 
graphic apparatus and supplies. 
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Lies flat to the leg —never 
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PROTECTION BY ORGANIZATION. 


Apropos of the formation of a Colorado State 
Sportsman’s Association, we have received 
from one of the oldest game protectionists in 
the country, J. E. Krause, vice president of 
the Oregon Fish and Game Assn., of Pendleton, 
Ore., a pertinent letter, the following of which 
is an extract: 

“Our association is a strong one, as we are 
recognized by all. I tell you, organization of 
this kind is the only means of protecting our 
fish and game. It brings together a class of 
people which the game violators soon learn it 
is not well to go up against. We support our 
gamewardens to a man. The warden is not 
shunned as heretofore—he is supported. We 
have been careful in securing as members the 
best of sportsmen—no ‘weak-kneers.’ Right 
here in Umatilla county we have done away 
with violations of the laws to such an extent as 
to lead us to believe we have reached the solu- 
tion. A very prominent business man from 
Portland arrived here last week with two quail 
in his possession. We got ‘“next,’’ and he 
came next to the tune of $18.55. We stood pat 
and brought to bear all the pressure we could. 
Consequently he pleaded guilty, or his fine 
would have been $100. If I can do anything to 
assist the Colorado state association, do not 
hesitate to command me. Yours for success, 

“J. E. KRAUSE.” 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


EVOLUTION OF THE AIR BED. 


It ‘pays to have a good bed. In a play, ““The 
Alchemist,” written by Ben Johnson in the fif- 
teenth century, one of the characters, Sir 
Toby, who has visions of great wealth coming 
his way, expresses himself thus as to the use 
to which he will put it: 

“T will have my mattresses blown up, not stuft; 
Down is too hard.’ 

The main difficulty which inventors of air- 
beds have had to solve has been to “‘stay’’ the 
mattress in such a way as to resist successfully 
the very considerable strain to which it may be 
subjected, and yet not endanger the imperme- 
ability of the air-sack. 

Since 1883 an average of one new patent each 
year has been taken out designed to improve 
the method of staying the walls of the mat- 
tress. ‘he earliest and most persistent of the 
inventors has been Mr. Albert A. Young, who 
has taken out six or seven patents in all, rep- 
resenting constant work and study covering a 
period of thirty years. Two years ago he hit 
on a device as simple and inexpensive as it is 
effective, and which solves every problem that 
has been raised in thirty years’ experience. It 
consists of three parts: (1) a braided cord: (2) 
a wooden disk similar to the ordinary button- 
mold; (3) a cap of rubber webbing. The cord 
unites the top and bottom walls of the air-sack 
and each end passes through a small aperture 
made in the wall; then it is passed through a 
hole in the center of the wooden button, and a 
simple knot prevents it from slipping back. 
The curved face of the button engages the wall 
of the sack, and the flat, or outer face, is coun- 
tersunk centrally to allow the knot to rest 
therein. The cap is cemented over the button, 
and the whole is vulcanized together. While 
this cord holds the mattress walls in the same 
position relative to each other vertically, it ad- 
mits all the play desired in other directions and 
torsional action is neutralized by the rotation 
of the stay in the button. 

This device is but two years old, but it is al- 
ready apparent that it has created a new era in 
the history of air-beds. It is now only a ques- 
tion of making the beds known to the general 
public. 

The merits claimed for the beds, especially 
for the use of sportsmen, campers-out and all 
those, such as prospectors, civil engineers, army 
officers and cowboys, whose duties take them 
into the open and who must carry their beds 
with them from place to place, are these: (1) 
Lightness. The single bed, 6 feet 3 inches by 2 
feet 1 inch, made especially for camp, weighs 
but nine pounds, and when deflated can be roll- 














THE FIRST FACTORY. 


ed into a bundle no larger than a blanket. (2) 
Dryness. No matter how wet the ground may 
be, no moisture is absorbed by the Pneumatic 
Mattress, and the particular bane of camp life, 
rheumatism, is thus effectually avoided. (3) 
Comfort. No matter how rough the ground 
may be, a Pneumatic Mattress will tell you 
nothing about its inequalities. You can have 
anywhere a bed as soft as down. No other 
bedding ever invented is as elastic as air. It 
never mats down or grows lumpy. (4) Readi- 
ness. Two or three minutes are all that are 
required to inflate a camp mattress, and the 
one thing which a sportsman can always count 
on in unlimited supply is air. 

It is the only kind of mattress that needs no 
springs whatever, and is therefore equally 
available for home and camp. 

The present factory is one of the best equip- 
ped in New England, and as the expanding 
business called for operations in New England 
on a larger scale, a number of New York gen- 
tlemen, after personal inspection, purchased the 
whole business last summer, made extensive al- 
terations in the factory, and established an of- 
fice at 2 ané 3 South street, New York city; the 
name ot the company femains as heretofore— 
the Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Company. 

With every mattress is supplied a metal 





GLIMPSE INTO A WORKROOM. 
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AN IDEA OF PRESSURE. 


foot-pump of special design, which can be roll- 
ed up with the deflated mattress, adding little 
or nothing to the weight or bulk. One of the 
sources of occasional dissatisfaction with air- 
beds in the past has been due to an imperfect 
bellows used for inflation. The pump now used 
has entirely removed that cause of dissatisfac- 
tion. In ordinary use, as in the home, one in- 
flation suffices for months. 

The legend printed in 


large letters on the 














THE PRESENT FACTORY. 


front of the factory at Reading has been en- 
dorsed by thousands of sportsmen: ‘“‘Nothing so 
rare as resting on air.” 

An illustration of the inflated bed may be 
seen in the company’s advertisement in this 
issue. 


A SUBSCRIBER'S VIEW. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to say for the 
information of your readers that I have writ- 
ten the following letter to the Marlin Fire 
Arms Co.: 

Gentlemen:—If you have a book or pamphlet 
relating to ——————, the ex-“‘game hog,” kind- 
ly mail me a copy of ge fag I have been a 
subscriber to —————— r years, but lately I 
noticed a letter written we him to you (publish- 


ed in a back number of Outdoor Life) which 
shows him to be in rather bad repute. I would 
like to say to you that I have used the Marlin 
rifles in all my hunting until of late, when I 
purchased a Savage, and I can say that they 
are all right. I never had any trouble with 
them save one time when I tried to use cart- 
ridges that did not belong to the gun. I have 
no favors to ask, and no ax to grind, but I like 
to see a fair deal and am tired of this hulla- 
balloo about the Marlin Co. and “Paddy” Mar- 
lin, as — — calls your Mr, Harry Marlin. 


Kamilche, Wash. FRANK MOSSMAN. 





ROBIN HOOD SMOKELESS POWDER. 


The Robin Hood Powder Co. of Swanton, 
Vt., are just now putting out a smokeless shot- 
gun powder which we believe it will pay shoot- 
ers to try. They also produce their own shells, 
loaded, in a thoroughly first-class manner at a 
reasonable cost. Great care is exercised in 
making and loading these shells, the primers 
being uniform in strength, the paper tough and 
thoroughly waterproof, and the loading ma- 
chines as accurate as it is possible for any to 
be. 


VICTOR SPORTING GOODS TO THE FRONT. 


“We received a big order on pneumatic mat- 
tresses the other day,’’ said George Tritch of 
Denver in a conversation recently with an Out- 
door Life man. “It came from Wyoming, and 
shows that the real westerners are taking hold 
of this fine camping bed as they should. We 
have had no complaints on these air-beds—in 
fact they have now come to be a recognized 
article of necessity on a camping trip. Your 
readers will probably be interested to know that 
we are now agents for the following concerns: 
J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Smith & Wes- 
son, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., Von Len- 
gerke & Detmold’s Francotte shot guns, the 
Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. and the 
Victor porting Goods Co.” 

ritch informed us that his order on 
Victor sporting goods was very heavy, which is 
certainly a true recognition of the best goods 
in this line in America. It is understood that 
many of.the colleges of the West whose ath- 
letes have heretofore used Spalding goods ex- 
clusively are now aieting on having none but 
Victor goods. We know from personal inspec- 
tion of the Victor plant at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., that not only is the best and most ex- 
perienced help employed in this big establish- 
ment, but the factory rule is to use no material 
but the best. 







































































OUTDOOR LIFE. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE FOR OFFICE MEN. 


The trend of present social evolution is to- 
ward the office and the city. We are not doing 
as much physical labor as we used to. If we 
have a few blocks to go we jump on a street 
car. If our home is a mile from the office we 
prefer, rather than walk home and back at 
lunch time, to go to the nearest restaurant, 
bolt down a ham sandwich, gulp a cup of cof- 
fee and rush back to the office. This is not 
conducive to health. 

It brings into demand, however, as anecessary 
means of warding off a mental and physical 
collapse, some form of physical exercise which 
aman can do quietly at home. We believe the 
punching bag, the Whitely exerciser and such 
modes of light exercise should be more popu- 
larly used by men of indoor pursuits. he 
punching bag is probably better, owing to the 
greater incentive to use, as it certainly offers a 





THE CRIPPEN PATENT. 


greater novelty and a wider range of accom- 
lishment for the athletic-inclined young men. 

e believe one of the latest inventions in this 
line is that of a Denverite now in New York, 
H. D. Crippen of 52 Broadway, whose device 
consists of an arm that can be projected from 
the wall, the window or door casing, etc., from 
which is suspended a_ noiselessly-working 
punching bag. Its merits seem to be many, 
chief of which is its low price and the fact that 
it can be put up in a bedroom, bathroom or 
any such convenient place. 


STRONG WORDS FOR A DOG FOOD. 


M. F. Marx, Louisville, Ky.: Please ship me 
at once 1,000 Ibs. “Ideal Beef Crackli ‘oth: 
have fed your cracklings constantly for the past 
six or eight years with entire satisfaction. My 
dogs, young and old, never fail to relish them 
and keep in pink of condition. I have fed var- 
ious prepar dog foods at a cost more than 
twice the price of your ‘Ideal Cracklings,” and 
I now say that I prefer your Cracklings in pref- 
erence to any food I have ever used. Besides, 
they are so much cheaper, which amounts to 
quite a little sum in feeding a kennel of 100 or 
more dogs, and I find they keep as well in 
summer as in winter. 

It is sufficient to say that they are fed dail 
to such dogs as Eugene T., Pink’s Boy, Roland, 


Jack, Geneva, Lena Belle, as well as my Der- 
by entries for the coming trials and many other 
valuable dogs in our kennels. I can heartily 
recomnrend your “Ideal Dog Food’’ to - Ae 
er sportsmen. Cc, TUCKER. 
Stanton Depot, Tenn. 


RABBETH FISHING REEL DRAG. 


This drag is made at present in one size only, 
suitable for tarpon, tuna and other large fish. 
It is made from German silver highly finished 
and the workmanship is of the very best. The 
radical advantage of this drag over others es- 
sentially consists of an adjustable connection 
between the crank handle and the winding 
drum, whereby the angler is enabled to bring a 
fish to gaff without once letting go of the reel 
handle, thereby avoiding the liability of an 
overrun or of the fish getting slack line. The 
danger of injury to the hands is also eliminated, 
a serious menace when large fish are on the 
hook. The frictional connection being easily 
adjustable to any strength of tackle, when prop- 
erly adjusted, it becomes impossible for the fish 
to break it or escape final capture if fairly 
hooked. This drag can easily be applied to 
most multiplying reels of good size by removing 
the crank and putting drag in its place. 

This drag is made by the well-known fishing 
tackle specialty manufacturers, A. F. Meissel- 
bach & Bros., 19 Prospect street, Newark, N. J., 
of whom descriptive circulars and catalogue can 
be secured, 





SOME MAGNIFICENT ARMS. 


The manager of Outdoor Life recently had 
the pleasure while in the store of Schoverling, 
Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway, New York city, 
of examining the Mauser-action sporting rifle 
made by the celebrated rifle maker, V. C. Schil- 
ling, of Suhl, Prussia. This was in the latest 
model, 9 m-m, or .354 caliber, using 44 grains of 
smokeless powder, 290-grain soft-nosed or full- 
mantled bullet. This arm is a beautiful one 
with 24-inch half-octagon barrel, matted rib, 
matted received, case-hardened action and bolt, 
shotgun butt, checkered pistol grip, Schuetzen 
double triggers and selling for $50. It is a ter- 
rific and powerful repeating rifie with smokeless 
ammunition, and an ideal arm for moose, elk 
and bear. The 8 m-m sporting model, same fin- 
ish as above, uses 44 grains of powder with a 
230-grain bullet. 

The Daly three-barrel hammerléess gun is 
made exclusively for Schoverling, Daly & Gales 
in 12 and 16-gauge shotgun and 30-30 and 38-56 
rifle, weighing from 6% to 7% pounds. This is a 
beautifully-finished and well-balanced gun, 
adapted to quail or the biggest game we have. 
The Daly three-barrel hammer gun is made in 
12-gauge shotgun and 30-30 rifie. This gun is a 
new departure, being a finely-balanced weapon, 
with bar locks and using modern ammunition, 
and weighing from 7% to 8 pounds. 

Walsrode powder, handled by this concern, is 
a dense powder that gives low chamber pres- 
sure with great velocity—an ideal powder for 
the field and trap, and unaffected by heat or 
cold, dryness or moisture. This well-known 
concern also carries a full line of standard 
guns, rifles and sporting goods. 


The Anthony & Scovill Co., 122-124 5th Ave., 
New York, have sent out samples of “‘Cyko” 
paper, a very fine working paper, coated on 
good stock, and a popular “pleaser” in every 
way. The Rough “Portrait Cyko” also has a 
happy faculty of adapting itself to all classes of 
negatives and is a paper that is well worth in- 
vestigating. From the same house we have re- 
ceived samples of “‘Perfecter’’ Platinum pa » 
This paper we find exceptionally fine and it 
would be well for some of the older makers of 
platinum papers to look to their laurels, as 
this aspirant for public favor is exceptionally 
good and runs evenly. Full particulars can be 
obtained by addressing the above-named firm. 
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HUNTING THE LION IN COLORADO. 


BY W.S. MONTGOMERY. 


N midwinter the conditions for hunt- 
ing mountain lion and lynx in north- 
western Colorado are usually most 
favorable. The deep snows in the 
flat tops cause the deer to “bunch up” 

in the cedar and pinon hills in the lower 
country, and lion are always found where 
deer are most abundant. Notwithstanding 
the recent assertion to the contrary by one 
of your Oregon contributors concerning the 
habits of the cougar, it is a fact that in Colo- 
rado he feeds, during the winter months at 
least, almost exclusively upon deer of his 
own killing. Occasionally a calf, and more 
frequently a colt, is preyed upon, but his 
chief article of diet is venison. In two days 
on the trip of which I am about to speak, our 
party came upon the remains of not less than 
a dozen deer recently killed by lions. Dur- 
ing a former trip on Douglass Creek, near 
the Utah line, we followed the tracks of a 
large male lion nearly two days, and found 
the carcasses of two deer and one yearling 
calf partially devoured. I venture the asser- 
tion that the lions killed during the past 
four winters by John Goff and his excellent 
pack of dogs—nearly four hundred—would 
have destroyed many more deer, had they 
been permitted to live, than have been killed 
by all the tourists whom Goff and his assist- 
ants have taken out in that time. 

During a trip to the White River country 
in the latter part of January last, our party 
of three secured four lynx and eight moun- 
tain lions—one of the latter being taken 
alive. “Johnnie,” the captive, a fine male 
specimen, about six months old, is now 
chained in my barnyard, and is gradually 


getting on friendly terms with “Nero,” 
“Don” and the other members of our dog 
family, although he still spitefully resents 
any attempts at familiarity. All of the lions 
were captured in two days within a few miles 
of the Keystone ranch in Coyote basin, about 
twenty-five miles northwest of Meeker. This 
is the same place where Colonel Roosevelt 
made his headquarters during his famous 
hunting trip a year ago. While we were 
there Major Wainwright, with a party of 
soldiers and pack train from Fort Duchesne, 
were hunting for lion in that locality, but 
were not successful owing, no doubt, to the 
fact that their.dogs were untrained. 

Our party consisted of W. W. Price, F. 
L. Ballard and the writer, all of Colorado 
Springs. We had previously arranged with 
John B. Goff to meet us with his dogs at 
Thirteen Mile Creek, about thirty miles 
north of Rifle, on the divide between the 
Grand and White Rivers. We put in two 
or three days there hunting lynx, and suc- 
ceeded in getting four very fine specimens. 
One, killed by Price, was unusually large, 
weighing forty-two pounds, and beautifully 
marked. 

While not as valuable as a trophy, the 
lynx—better known locally as the “bob cat” 
—really affords more exciting sport than 
the mountain lion. He is cunning and pug- 
nacious, and his ways of eluding the dogs, 


by doubling on his tracks, climbing and- 


jumping from inaccessible cliffs, and hiding 
in difficult crevices, that are seldom resorted 
to by the lion, who usually considers himself 
safe from pursuit when he takes to a cedar 
or pinon tree. And then, again, it Is seldom 


so 
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MOTHER AND KITTEN. 


necessary to shoot the bob cat. He is given 
a chance to fight it out with the dogs, and 
frequently gives a good account of himself 
before he is finally killed. 

Colonel Roosevelt gives it as his opinion 
that Goff has the best pack of dogs for hunt- 
ing lion in the world. As usual, when dis- 
cussing such matters, the president knows 
what he is talking about. And he might 
properly have added that Goff himself has all 
the elements that make a successful hunter 
and popular guide. Long experience has 
given him an accurate knowledge of the 
habits and characteristics of his game; he 
has the nerve to capture it under any and 
all conditions, and he knows how to train his 


dogs so as to get the best results. Not one 
of the pack would break after a deer or 
rabbit, although the country was full of 
them. They never quit a reasonably fresh 
trail, and when it leads into difficult places, 
as over precipitous cliffs or along narrow 
ledges, they display wonderful ingenuity in 
following it. “Queen,” a white bull dog, and 
“Turk,” a half-breed Siberian hound, are re- 
markable fighters. The fox hounds, profiting 
by past experiences, take very littie chances 
in the final scrimmage, confining their at- 
tacks to the rear, while the fighters attend 
to the “business end.” In one day the pack 
killed three lions, one of them being a full 
grown female, without the aid of gun or 
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knife. When it was all over poor “Queen,” 
who had done most of the fighting, was 
pretty groggy, but would have “come up 
smiling” for another round. 

The trail of the first lion was struck along 
the top of a cedar ridge on the Bear River 
slope. Within fifteen minutes after taking 
the trail the dogs were “barking treed.” As 
we rode up the lion, which proved to be a 
fair-sized female, was perched near the top 
of acedar. Several of the dogs had climbed 
the tree, and one, “Nellie,” was barking and 
snapping within a few feet of the lion’s nose. 
The lion struck out and fastened a claw in 
“Nellie’s” side, but the dog succeeded in 
extricating herself and fell to the ground. 
In a minute she was up the tree again, bark- 
ing furiously as before. After photographing 
it we shot the lion from the tree, and it was 
soon killed by the dogs. 

Another trail was soon found which 
crossed Hughs Gulch and ran up a hill on the 
other side, thickly covered with pinon and 
cedar. We hurried across and found the 
dogs barking up a small cedar at what ap- 
peared to be a large bob cat. It jumped at 
our approach and after a lively fight the 
dogs killed it. It proved to be a lion kitten 
about six months old. Goff remarked that 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


the mother, which the dogs had been trail- 
ing, was probably not far off, and that there 
were likely to be other kittens near. Ex- 
amining other trees in the neighborhood we 
discovered a kitten lying closely to a large 
limb, apparently watching the killing of its 
brother with considerable interest. Goff 
proposed that we capture it alive, though 
none of us took him seriously. As we ap- 
proached the tree the lion jumped to the 
ground, when he was instantly seized by 
“Queen,” “Turk” and several others of the 
dogs, but Goff was nearly as quick as they. 
He threw himself on the lion, thrusting one 
hand, upon which he wore a heavy mitten, 


into its mouth, while with the other he 


grasped it by the throat. The hill was very 
steep, and Goff, the dogs and the lion rolled 
over each other in a promiscuous heap until 
they reached the bottom. We hurried to his 
assistance, and after considerable difficulty 
pulled off the dogs. The lion’s legs were 
soon tied together, and a gag, consisting of a 
short stick, was tied in his mouth. He was 
then wrapped up in a saddle blanket and 
carried down to the gulch. 

In the meantime “Tree ’em,” one of the 
best dogs in the pack, had found another 
trail, and was “fogging” lustily about half a 
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OUR LARGEST LION TREED. 


mile away. We left the kitten tied securely, 
as we supposed, in the blanket, and hurried 
over the hill. We came out on a very high 
cliff, at the foot of which the dogs were bark- 
ing. Peering cautiously over, we discovered 
another kitten on a narrow ledge, and soon 
succeeded in dislodging him. He jumped in 
to the midst of the dogs, and was soon num- 
bered among the good lions. . 
While removing the skin of this one we 
heard the dogs on the side of the mountain 
from whence we came. The sound indicated 
that the trail was a hot one, and they were 
soon barking treed. Before we arrived there, 
however, the lioness had jumped from the 
tree, and after a running fight down the hill 
for nearly a quarter of a mile, jumped over 
a cliff, at the foot of which was a cave, which 
she entered. The dogs were compelled to 
make their way around the cliff, and arrived 
at the cave just as we rode up. Without 
noise or ceremony “Turk” and “Queen” 
rushed in, the former taking the ear and the 
latter the throat, while the other dogs at- 
tacked from behind. The fight was a most 


vicious one, and lasted nearly half an hour. 
The lioness buried the claws of both fore 
feet in Queen’s sides, while her teeth were 
fastened to the heavy leather collar which 
the dog wore. While on her back the lioness 
would frequently rip the dogs with her hind 
feet. It seemed impossible that all of the 
dogs would escape alive. Four or five times 
the dogs dragged her from the cave, and we 
tried in vain for an opportunity to use a gun 
or knife. Queen’s persistent hold upon the 
throat began to tell, however, and the lioness 
was finally dragged out and killed. She was 
the mother of the three kittens, and we had 
succeeded in capturing the entire family. 
Returning to where we had left our cap- 
tive we found him gone. He had in some 
manner released the gag, and with his teeth 
had partially loosened the strings about his 
feet. A broad irregular trail in the snow in- 
dicated the direction he had taken. We held 
the dogs, and after a chase of about half a 
mile came upon him. His fore feet were still 
tied. When he found he could not escape he 
turned and showed fight, but a blanket was 
thrown over him, and he was again secured 
without serious difficulty. By this time it 
was nearly dark, and we were ten miles from 
the Keystone Ranch. Goff mounted his 
horse and carried the lion in his arms the en- 
tire distance. He weighed about forty-five 
pounds when we started, but Goff declared 
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THE FIRST LIONESS. 


he weighed a ton before we reached the 
ranch. 

There was a light fall of snow during the 
night, but the morning dawned clear and 
cold. We started out directly back of the 
Keystone Ranch, and within half an hour 
came upon the fresh tracks of a lion, which 
Ballard declared was as big as dinner plates. 
The dogs took the trail eagerly, and were 
soon “burning it up” across the gulch. Some 
thoughtless ranchman had built a _ strong 
barb-wire fence along the mountain side, and 
after trying in vain to get through, we were 
compelled to ride around it. By this time 
the dogs were “barking treed,” and when we 
rode up we found an unusually large male 
near the top of a pinon. The snow hung 
heavily on the branches, and we succeeded 
in getting a fair photograph. It was my shot, 
and I aimed at the heart, but the ball struck 
a little low. The lion jumped several feet 
straight up into the air, clutching at the 
branches as he fell. He was not dead by 
any means, but the dogs soon stopped him, 
and a lively fight ensued. In his dying strug- 
gles he caught a fair-sized scrub oak tree 
in his teeth and crushed it like a pipe-stem. 
He was such an unusually large specimen, 
that we determined to take him out whole 


after removing the entrails. Four days later 
we weighed him dressed at 182 pounds. Al- 
lowing the weight of blood and entrails at 
from twenty-five to thirty pounds, his weight. 
when killed was about 2:0 pounds. This is 
about fourteen pounds less than the weight. 
of the monster lion killed by President 
Roosevelt within a mile or two of the same 
place a year ago. 

Two more adult lions were killed during 
the day. The last one took refuge in an im- 
mense cave at the head of a gulch in a strip 
of rough country known as the “bad lands.” 
The dogs had passed out of hearing, and we 
concluded that they had probably lost the 
trail, so we started down to investigate. 
Arriving near the place where -we had last 
heard them, we could hear faintly the sounds. 
of barking, snapping and growling, appar- 
ently from the ground directly beneath us. 
Presently old “Jim,” the leader of the pack, 
emerged from a hole in the hill side below us. 
This was the entrance, and down we went. 
Goff led the way and we followed him into 
the cave. It was a large cavern, inclining 
into the hill from the entrance at an angle of 
perhaps thirty degrees. All was darkness 
within, but the dogs were making it decid- 
edly lively at the farthest end, and the spit- 
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ting and growling indicated the position of 
the lion. As our eyes became accustomed 
to the darkness we discovered two blazing 
orbs like balls of fire. Goff crept closer, and 
as it was Ballard’s turn, called for him to 
come and shoot, adding, at the time, that 
unless the shot was instantly fatal there 
might be lively times when the lion scram- 
bled over us in his efforts to escape. For 
the first time in his life Ballard seemed to 
lose confidence in himself, and he nervously 
handed his 30-30 Winchester to Goff with 
the request that he do the shooting. Goff 
crept within a few feet, and aiming carefully 
between the blazing eyes, fired, and the dogs 
closed in. Goff could not see his sights, but 
luckily death was instantaneous. We 
dragged the body toward the entrance but 
could not get it out, so it was skinned in the 
cave, and the carcass left there. 

An hour later the dogs struck another 


track, which they followed to the base of a 
cliff which seemed to entirely encircle one 
of the highest mountains in that locality. 
The lion had scaled the cliff, but the dogs 
found it impossible to get up. We rode al- 
most entirely around the mountain, but 
found no place that was accessible, so we 
were reluctantly compelled to abandon the 
chase. 

This ended the hunt, and the next day 
our party returned to my ranch on White 
River. Hight lions in two days, one of them 
being captured alive, is probably the record 
in lion hunting in Colorado; at least I have 
not heard of a better score. That the trip 
was successful is due to Goff and his excel- 
lent dogs; that it was thoroughly enjoyable 
is due to the generous hospitality of Man- 
ager Wilson of the Keystone, George Howard 
and other ranchmen with whom we stopped. 
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IN THE KILLING PEN. 


AN INDIAN RABBIT DRIVE. 


BY T.M 


S A SOURCE of 
food supply for 
the Indians of the 
great Northwest 
the ubiquitous 
jack rabbit is an 
important factor, 
and in seasons of 
food scarcity is an 

article that can be depended upon to furnish 

an abundance of a most nutritious variety of 
meat at almost all times. It has been said 
that man cannot live by bread alone, never- 
theless it is a fact that the average red 
brother can exist quite comfortably on an 
exclusive diet of flesh. The Indian, as in 
many other cases, is unique in his method 
of securing what is required. He does not 
take them by trapping or shooting; the one 
is too slow and the other too costly for the 

Indian conversant with wholesale measures 

in the rabbit trade. With ease and com- 
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. BRIDGES. 


parative quickness he secures all that are 
necessary by making what is colloquially 
called a “rabbit drive,” which is carried out 
in the following manner: 

The day preceding the anticipated drive 
a number of squaws repair to a favorable 
situation, one that has been selected by men 
who are thoroughly familiar with the sec- 
tion of country most frequented by the game 
sought. Here these squaws construct long 
wings or fences of sage brush in the shape of 
a V, the wings not infrequently being from 
eighty to one hundred rods in length, three 
or four feet in height and sufficiently well 
built to avoid the probability of the rabbits 
escaping by going through the walls. At the 
apex of the V a circular inclosure, eighteen 
or twenty feet in diameter, is built, usually 
of light willow poles fastened together by 
means of rawhide thongs, or frequently, in 
this day, of woven wire fencing, which they 
purchase for this use. The pen and wings. 
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are now connected to each other at the apex 
by a small opening, so arranged that it can 
be quickly and securely closed, and every- 
thing is now in readiness. 

The day for making the drive is selected 
with more care than one of less experience 
than an Indian would give to this detail. 
They endeavor, if possible, to have the drive 
take place on the second fine day after a 
storm period of several days’ duration, as 
the rabbits are then sure to be out in full 
force for the purpose of feeding. The day 
named, early in the morning all gather at 
the appointed rendezvous in charge of a 
chief of the drive, who selects a number of 
sub-chiefs to assist him. The chief chooses 
a number of his young men who are mounted 
-on their fleet-footed Indian ponies, nearly as 
fast and quite as hardy as the game sought, 
who go out to a considerable distance, often 
as much as three or four miles, and arrange 
themselves in an immense semi-circle, the 
concavity looking towards the expanded 
opening of the V-shaped wings. Gradually 
‘they come in, driving the frightened bunnies 
before them, occasionally jumping up a 




















DRIVING IN, SHOWING ONE OF THE WINGS. Tie L 


coyote, always the signal for a great deal of 
yelling and noise, all of which only add to 
the expedition with which the coyote makes 
his escape. Stationed at the distance of 
about one mile from the extremities of the 
wings and on each side of them are all the 
foot forces available—men, women and chil- 
dren—and for this class of work either an 
Indian or a white child is quite available at 
a very early age. As soon as the horsemen 
are well abreast of the footmen the latter 
form a line similar to that of the horsemen, 
while these dismount, secure their horses 
and also take positions in the driving line, 
which practically reaches from the end of 
one wing to that of the other. In a well- 
managed drive the interval between the 
drivers does not exceed a few feet. Each 
person is armed with a short, light club, 
wagon loads of which are brought to the 
grounds, and it is almost impossible for a 
rabbit to escape. He will almost surely fall 
a victim to the blow of a well thrown club. 
No dogs or guns are allowed at a drive, and 
if you are fortunate enough to have an op- 
portunity of attending one of these drives by 
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Indians do not take either dog or gun; the 
one only frightens the game and the other is 
dangerous. 

The line gradually and evenly closes in 
until it completely connects with the ex- 
tremities of the wings. The footmen draw 
nearer and nearer together. The sport 
grows interesting, the space between each 
driver being now very little indeed, and the 
rabbits, frantic with fear, are rapidly driven 
in, so rapidly that few have the opportunity 
of gaining liberty by getting through the 
cordon of drivers or over the wings. 

As the apex of the wings is approached 
the sight is wonderful to one who has never 
seen it. To the Indian it only represents 
business and meat, and his only anxiety is 
to kill as many as possible and see that none 
escape. Both earth and air seem alive with 
frantic rabbits, many being killed in a vain 
attempt to break through the human wall. 
With vociferous yells of gratification they 
are driven into the small pen, which soon 
becomes a veritable slaughterhouse for 
Bunny. When all are in the opening between 
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the wings the pen is closed, and those that 
have escaped until now are’soon dispatched 
by means of long, light poles, from the out- 
side of the inclosure, no one being permitted 
to enter the pen on account of the danger of 
making a breach in its fragile walls, an ac- 
cident of which the meat would promptly 
avail itself. 

When all have been killed they are care- 
fully counted and fairly distributed by giving 
to each family, present and assisting at the 
drive, in proportion to its numbers. At the 
drive represented by the photographs about 
eighteen hundred rabbits were killed. This 
number divided among the three hundred 
persons present is certainly a fair return 
for the two or three hours’ work required. 
A full grown jack rabbit will weigh from 
four to seven pounds and nearly every por- 
tion of it is made use of by the Indian. With 
a little attention and repair the wings and 
pen are frequently made use of for two or 
three subsequent drives, and when of no 
further use in securing the meat furnish an 
abundance of that variety of fuel most en- 
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joyed by the Indian. At those Indian agen- 
cies of the northwest where no rations are 


issued these drives are frequent and add not 
an inconsiderable portion to the larder of Lo. 














WITHOUT A FRIEND. 


BY HENRY G. ENGLE. 


Without a friend, despised, kicked out; 
How sad, how oft’ too true! 
Without a friend, without a home, 


Why are thy friends so few? 


Isee you lying on the ground, 
My heart bleeds at the sight. 
Without a friend, no one to care, 


No place to rest at night. 


Perhaps thy master lies near by, 
Beneath the forest shade; 

Perhaps thy heart in silence aches, 
Beside a grave just made. 


How I long te call you to my side 
And caress your honest head; 


How joyfully I'd share my food 


And find a good warm bed. 


For my heart goes out in sympathy, 
As through life’s path I wend, 
For a dog that’s been deprived of home, 


A dog without a friend. 














HUNTING AND CAMPING TRIP TO THE YELLOWSTONE. 


. PHOTOS AND TEXT BY 8S. N. LKEK. 


BE OCLLOWING up my 

% promise in the April 
number to give in 
your May issue some 
details about the 
hunting end of our 
proposed trip in 
Northwestern Wyom- 
ing the coming fall, 
I shall start out by 
taking it for granted 
that the Yellowstone 
Park trip culminated 
at my ranch at Jack- 
son postoffice, Wyom- 
ing, on August 17th.. 
As this is Sunday, we may wish to hold 
prayer meeting in the presence of the great- 
est church spires in existence, in God’s own 
garden, where each rippling gurgle of the 
trout stream is a heavenly requiem and 
every sun-kissed shower a holy baptism. 





After this kind of “prayer meetin’” we will 
all have acquired by individual right the 
divine credentials to go forth and hunt and 
fish, provided, of course, that each non-resi- 
dent has previously laid down his “ante” of 
$40 to the state game warden, which is the 
license fee exacted from non-residents of the 
state of Wyoming. Of course, some of our 
party may be men who were not on the Yel- 
lowstone Park trip, as it shall not be ex- 
pected that they must go on both. Therefore 
there will naturally foilow a short “pow- 
wow” in which suggestions and plans will be 
received and exchanged, the result of which 
will undoubtedly be that we will start in a 
day’s time for our permanent camp. This 
I propose shall be up the Beaver River, about 
two days’ travel northeast of my ranch. The 
hunting will be done in the Shoshone moun- 
tains, on the tributaries of the Beaver, 
which I have heretofore found to be a good 
game section. 











CAMPING IN THE SHADOW OF THE TETONS. 
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IN THE SHOSHONE MOUNTAINS. 


Once settled in the home camp, each man 
will be supplied with a gun, saddle and pack 
horses, etc., and take side trips from camp 
for game. It can be arranged for side trips 
of several days, taking along tents and 
necessary equipment. The longer these trips 
the better luck is usually in store, although 


as all sportsmen know it is possible to some- . 


times make the biggest kills nearest camp. 
The time spent on these trips, the country 
to be hunted, etc., will, of course, be at the 
discretion of each man acting in conjunction 
with the advice which he will receive from 
both me and his individual guide, and taking 
into consideration the kind of game most 
desired. I will try and have good fishing 
near the home camp, as there will undoubt- 
edly be many along who would like to have 
a taste of Wyoming angling. Besides, there 
are always to be had an off day or two from 
the more arduous hunt, which can be profit- 
ably and pleasurably spent in luring the 
finny tribe. 

Elk, bear and sheep are found in the 
Shoshone mountains in the district in which 
I have laid our hunt, while antelope can be 





gotten not far away, in Hoback Basin. I 
took a small party on a trip over almost the 
same country last year on which we secured 
four bull elk, four bears, one sheep and six 
antelope. 

The hunt will consume at least fifteen 
days’ time from my ranch—it wouldn’t pay 
to consider any less time—while it may be 
prolonged in accordance with the luck and 
inclination of the participants. Of course 
it will not be necessary for all to return at 
once, but in accordance with the individual 
wishes of the members after the fifteen-day 
period. I mention fifteen days because it 
will be necessary to employ guides and take 
provisions for a stated time, and that is 
about the minimum of time that can be 
figured on. 

I have placed the starting time of these 
trips in August for two reasons: First, the 
mosquitoes, which are so bad in this coun- 
try during July, will have gone, and the 
hunting, of course, could not be engaged in 
any sooner. Besides, the last of August and 
the first of September is the best for weather 
conditions; later it gets colder in the higher 


























elevations, and even in August and Septem- 
ber we will awake many mornings with a 
good coating of ice on the water. 

Secondly, from August ist to August 14th 
is the selling dates of the summer excur- 
sions which will be run West this year, and 
on which very low rates between Chicago 
and Denver and Chicago and Salt Lake City, 
as well as between intermediate points and 
Salt Lake, are in effect, a round-trip rate 
from Chicago to Denver of $25, and from 
Chicago to Salt Lake of $40, good for return- 
ing until the last of October, obtaining at 
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this time. I understand that such tickets 
are good going or returning through Denver. 
According to this rate one could reach St. 
Anthony and return from Chicago for 
about $50. 

I shall be pleased to answer all inquiries 
regarding this trip which any of the eastern 
or western readers of Outdoor Life would 
like to ask. I can guarantee all who partici- 
pate in either the Yellowstone trip or the 
hunting trip a good time. Very truly yours, 

Jackson, Wyo. S. N. LEEK. 
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TROUT FISHING IN JACKSON’S HOLE. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE BLACK GORGE OF THE GUNNISON. 


BY H. J. FROTHINGHAM., 


PHOTOS BY WILL TORRENCE. 


ENETRATING and ex- 
ploring the Black 
Gorge in Colorado 
was never successful 
until September, 1900. 
Yet the sightseer has 
written of its awful 
depths, and it is one 
of the attractions of 
the “Scenic Route” of 
the Denver & Rio 
Grande _ Railroad. 
There is no contradic- 
tion in these state- 
ments. Fifteen miles 
of the gorge, threaded 
by the railroad are 
generally accounted the most “beautiful, im- 
posing, sublime and awful” canon scenery 
“that may be so easily and comfortably 
visited.” But the entire gorge is between 
sixty and seventy-five miles, and the deepest, 
narrowest, most magnificent portion is where 
the railroad cannot go. There is a report 
that the engineers of the railroad tried to 
explore this awful chasm, but lost their boat 
add all their provisions the first day, and 
counted themselves fortunate to escape with 
their lives. Whoever goes through the Royal 
Gorge of the Arkansas and over Marshall 
Pass, are surprised to find that there are 
greater wonders and beauties further on; but 
they see but about one quarter of the canon, 
and that is surpassed in the part “inacces- 
sible to man.” The lower half is quite easily 
accessible from the town of Delta, near 
which it ends, but about sixteen miles of it 
are so deep below the crest of its wall that 
they are black in continual twilight. From 
the surface in the snowbank on Marshall 
Pass, which sends its water to both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, to its junction with 
the Grand River, the Gunnison has two- 





thirds of its course in deep canons, and is 
there useless to man in a land where every 
drop of water must be saved, to make the 
desert blossom as the rose. This is the rea- 
son of its exploration. 


Tributary to it is the famous Uncom- 
pahgre Valley, and other lands that are 
counted among the finest fruit country in the 
world. The streams that water it are scanty 
in volume, so that after being used up in 
irrigation they leave acres of the finest soil 
absolutely bare of any vegetation but cactus. 
Meanwhile close at hand is a powerful 
stream, flowing uselessly through the Black 
Gorge, which, if it could be turned upon 
these arid lands would transform them into 
a garden. The geology is peculiar. There is 
a basaltic mountain, and through its very 
summit runs a fissure, just as a cake would 
crack if it were broken apart. The descent 
to the river is perpendicular, and the-slope 
away from the river so steep as to make the 
walls of the fissure quite thin. At the foot 
of the pass leading from the head of the cul- 
tivated part of the valley to the Gunnison, 
the river is a thousand feet above the valley. 

The plan that suggested itself to the en- 
terprising citizens is perhaps the most stu- 
pendous irrigation scheme in history. It is 
no less than to tunnel through the mountain 
and turn the Gunnison into the valley of its 
tributary. It isa plan proper for the general 
government. Now, when new lands are be- 
coming scarce, a proper care that homes be 
provided for the homeless, a care that has 
given us our homestead laws and opened 
government land to actual settlers, would 
prompt to assist in this undertaking, if it 
be practical. The state of Colorado has en- 
tered into it, and has agreed to furnish an 
army from her state prison for the work. 
The object of the exploration was to de- 
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READY TO START, 


termine whether the thing could be done, and 
the answer was “Yes.” 

The party consisted of J. A. Curtis, county 
surveyor, and E. B. Anderson, of Delta, and 
J. B. Pelton, Frank Hovey and W. W. Tor- 
rence, of Montrose. It is to the last named 
that we owe the illustrations of this article. 

The evening of September 4th found them 
at the station of Cimarron, a mile from where 
the railroad leaves the gorge, where they 
spent the night. The account of one of the 


party says: “All went to church at the 
school house. Hymns sung were mostly 
nautical in character, especially that of 


‘Throw Out the Lifeline,’ which was appar- 
ently sung for our especial good. Pelton 
and Anderson were too hardened to be af- 
fected. The rest of us bit more or less.” 
The next morning they borrowed a hand 
car of the section boss, loaded their two 
boats and other stuff aboard, and pushed to 
the Gunnison, beginning their trip about 10 
o'clock, being encouraged by two passers-by, 
who told them that nobody ever got more 
than two miles down, and offered to take 
back their last words. They tried to ride in 
boats for awhile, but soon gave it up, and 
let the boats down with ropes. Every one 


was wet in a short time. Their dream of 
floating down proved a fizzle. It was hard 
walking all day. Vertical canon walls com- 
pelled them to take to boats several times 
and change from one to the other side of 
the river. They made about four miles and 
descended about a hundred and fifty feet. 
Their first camp was chosen because a small 
cliff held back the dirt and stones from 
falling on it. It was a sand bar about ten 
by eighteen feet and only a foot above the 
water. 

The next day they were about half a mile 
deep in the heart of the mountain, and their 
hardships increased. The canon walls were 
absolutely perpendicular, sometimes for five 
hundred, and sometimes for twenty-five hun- 
dred feet. Driftwood was lodged twenty- 
five feet above the water, showing how the 
narrowness of the chasm affects the torrent 
in time of flood. 

In comparing this gorge with the much 
deeper Grand Canon of the Colorado, we 
must remember that the walls of the latter 
are not sheer for a great portion of their 
height, and that the narrower river 
makes the spectacle more awful, so that we 
may fairly claim the Black Gorge of the 














WHERE WE LOST THE FIRST BOAT. 


Gunnison as the most sublime of chasms. 
This day the precipices were not on both 
sides of the stream at the same time, so 
that they made about two miles. 

About 9 o’clock the smaller boat, “John 
C. Bell,” in being let down a rapid, was 
caught by a cross current, and swung against 
the boulders. They worked on it until past 
noon, but when it was recovered, it was of 
no use as a boat. The bread was lost and 
the other stuff soaked, but the demijohn was 
clung to nobly by one of the party. 

On the seventh, after a hearty meal of 
pancakes—“on account of which they re- 
solved not to take desperate chances in deep 
water’—and in the rain, they started for a 
day’s journey of a mile. Near the start a 
portage of 500 feet was necessary, around a 
cataract, and at its close they were glad to 
find a rim of rock about a foot wide on 
which to eat dinner. In the afternoon their 
boat suddenly went over a perpendicular 
drop of four feet, and was badly damaged, 
tipping all their goods into the water. They 
lost Pelton’s bed, much food, an oar, and 
150 feet of rope. Pelton’s bed was found 
half a mile below in an eddy. They tried to 
find a camping place, but had to keep on till 
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dark, when they came to a small sand bar 
near a large pile of drift. Their supplies 
still allowed coffee, bacon and sinkers for 
supper. Sinkers are made from dough, 
cooked in such fashion as to sink heavily 
into the digestion. The beds being wet, they 
made a good fife, and lay all night on the 
sand, listening to the patter of raindrops in 
several small showers, and to the shrieking 
of mountain lions in a side canon. 

They started breakfast as early as they 


* could see, about 4:30 a. m., and before noon 


reached the trail leading to the “Coffee Pot 


‘Road,”’ which they had expected to reach in 


one day, and were on their way to Montrose 
and Delta. 

On this part of the trip they had found 
traces of animal life, which further down 
faded out entirely. Bear signs were so fresh 
as to show that they had probably disturbed 
Bruin at home. Mountain sheep, so nearly 
extinct elsewhere, were found the whole dis- 
tance. The other animals are rodents, and, 
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CARRYING BOAT OVER FALLS.—BOAT 100 FEET ABOVE WATER. 


except many squirrels seen the first day, are 
such nocturnal creatures as would delight in 
the eternal twilight of portions of the gorge 
—the ground hog, the pack rat, the kangaroo 
r ouse, the jumping mouse, and the cony. 
On the second part of the trip, far down this 
prison, a tree fourteen inches through was 
feund, with which a beaver had tried to 
stem the torrent, only to be drowned in the 
first freshet. Hawks, owls and one or two 
other birds were seen. The most common 
was the water ousel, and this went furthest 
into the twilight. Even this disappeared in 
the glocmiest part. There was no life, not 
evel, apparenty, in the water. Trout are 
found above the gorge, but cannot endure 
the rush of the torrent in its depths. 

It was not till September 25th that the 
party resumed their trip, sleeping that night 
where they had left the river. ‘The next 
morning the Delta delegates came near end- 
ing their lives. In letting the boat down 
through rapids, it was always casier to see 
the difficulty already passed over than the 
danger ahead. On this occasion, Curtis and 


Anderson were on. board to sheer it off from 
the rocks, and, as the boat reached smootner 
water, signalled to the others who were hold- 
ing the stern rope, to cast off, as they could 





now manage it. No sooner were they free 
than the current, swifter than it looked, car- 
ried them with a jump toward a cataract of 
forty feet fall. Curtis sprang out and was 
swept against a rock, still holding the bow 
of the craft, and kept his hold until help 
came. At another time when there was no 
footing on either side, trusting to the treach- 
erous current, not knowing what a sudden 
turn might reveal, they were all overturned 
by a whirlpool and thrown into the water. 
Before trying any rapids, one of the party 
went first to find the way, then returned to 
help let the boat down. Then all must go 
back for the outfit which must be packed on 
their backs. This day they traveled 12,000 
feet with a fall of 200. 

September 27th, by working hard all day, 
they made 8,000 feet. Dinner was eaten at 
the last night’s camp. A beautiful cascade 
was named by them “Table Rock Falls.” 
Hovey fell from one of the boulders injuring 
his head badly, and they went into camp at 
half past five. There was no place level 
enough for a camp, so they dug out a place 
in the slide rock. As you will see, these 
camps were not models of comfort. Pitch 
ran out from an old pine tree up the bank 


and stuck Anderson and Pelton to the bed- 
(3) 
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ding. “We pulled them apart with difficulty. 
Can’t comb their hair any more this trip.” 

Rapids are now contiluous, and the canon 
very narrow and over three thousand feet 
deep, with walls vertical for at least two 
thousand feet. There are large sections never 
reached by sunlight. There is here no room 
for the river to widen in its annual rise, and 
driftwood is found forty feet up the wall. 
The stream descends at a rate of ten feet in 
a hundred. The boat cannot be let down the 
rapids, but must be continually portaged over 
the boulders on one side of the river or the 
other. The party kept almost no notes, ex- 
cept surveyor’s notes, but among these made 
this entry: “Made 1,000 feet by 2 p.m. We ' 
are now a pack train of jackasses, but we 
cantot take any chances as we canot get out 
here and it’s almost impossible to return. 
Worked till dark and made 2,000 feet more.” 
This was September 28th. 

The next day, after about three thousand 
feet, they find the entire river bed filled with 
boulders—a natural bridge of novel pattern 

—under which, far below, roars the river 
with such boisterous anger at its disappear- 
ance, as to drown the efforts of the explorers 
to make themselves heard by each other. 
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They decide to get out if they can. They 
cannot go back. They cannot get out on the 
side on which they came in. A small break 
is seen on the other side and the next morn- 
ing they try this, after sleeping on a pile of 
drift. 

Each one made a pack of about ten 
pounds and left everything else. They be- 
gan to climb at 8, and at noon saw no sign 
of a way to reach the top, but at 4 crawled 
out from under a large boulder at the sum- 
mit. They were wet with perspiration and 
had been without water for over eight hours. 
This they found on a sandstone ledge in 
small pools left by the rain. They found no 
more until at half past ten they reached the 
MeMillan ranch, where they get the first 
taste of food since early morning. 

The lower half of the chasm, from’ the 
Delta end to within half a mile or a mile 
of where our party left it, has been trav- 
ersed, so that now the exploration may be 
said to be complete. Mr. Curtis tells of 
lying on the brink of the unknown section, 
three thousand feet above the water, and 





LUUKING UP CANON WHERE WE CAME OUT. trying to calculate the depth, by throwing a 

stone over the cliff, and counting the seconds 

Below this the canon is but forty feet wide, until its strikes the bottom; but he Never 

and entirely filled with foam. The boat .could see the stone very long, nor could he 
could not live there a moment, and there is _ hear it after it left his hand. 

no chance to go on foot. The material of which the rocks were 











“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 









composed is basalt, with, one place, a few 
veins of diorite and porphyry, and at an- 
other some quartz of a grade too low to be 
valuable. 

They accomplished their purpose. They 
showed that a tunnel can be dug which will 
turn the Gunnison into the valley of the 
Uncompahgre, and make homes in the uesert 
for thousands of Uncle Sam’s subjects. They 
have persuaded the state of Colorado to un- 
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dertake one of the greatest engineering feats 
in the history of irrigation, and they ought 
to see the result of their work in an interest 
shown practically by the general govern- 
ment. Incidentally they accomplished two 
other things. They discovered seme of the 
most unique and awful scenery on the face 
of the earth; and they have furnished another 
example of dauntless enterprise. 


ALASKAN PARK. 


BY O. W. KINNE. 


READING THE ARTICLES WRITTEN BY MESSRS. DE WEESE AND HORNADAY IN 
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W here the Northern waters bend and break 
And beat on the wild Alaskan shore, 
Till the hills respond and the headlands quake 
In answer to the tumultuous roar; 
Where the rocks are worn and wasted, 
By the seething billows basted; 
Where the coasts are cut till a thousand isles 
Stand forth like sentinals ranged in files; 


Where the mountain ranges loom on high 
Till their crests are lost in eternal snow; 
Where the mighty forests moan and sigh 
And brood o’er the shadowy vales below; 
Where the rivers lash the ledges, 
Repeating their generous pledges; 
Where the glaciers glow with an Arctic sheen, 
And the valleys are rare and rich and green 


Roam the free and unhampered lords of life; 
The children of innocence, peace and light; 
The wards of the wilderness, far from strife 
And the fearful traffic of blood and blight;— 
Children of grace and perfection, 
Deserving ot heaven’s protection; 
Fortunate ones, without fault or stain, 
At home in the heart of God’s domain. 


Humanity moves with a grand impulse 
To shelter and save these mild-eyed lambs. 
The heart of the conscious world exults 
With love for these noble sires and dams. 
The compassionate earth engenders 
A regard for her brave defenders; 
And when mutual manhood !ifts its voice 
The waifs of the wilderness may rejoice. 


Let the animals roam their native wilds: 
Let the birds pursue their accustomed ways, 
Till the wondrous fauna covers the isles 
And the feathered beanties swarm the bays. 
Let us muffle the Indian’s arrow— 
From the barb its poison borrow, 
Till the slopes, unharmed by the hunter’s knife, 
Shall forever teem with pacific life. 











BY T. P. 


OLLOWERS of athletic sports 
surely have not forgotten Marcel 
Hendricks, who, during the period 
of foot races in 1899 and 1900, 
won for himself a place equal to 

that held by the best runners of the Racing 
Club of France. Hendricks, interscholastic 
champion, was an enthusiastic sportsman 
and athlete. In the fall of 1900 he left 
France and went on a long and delightful 
journey to Western Africa, a country of big 
game. There he became connected with a 
stock range. He settled at Mossamedes in 
the Portuguese colony of Angola, and his 
wandering life necessarily carried him into 
the interior of the dark continent. Hunting 


formed a part of these expeditions and at 
times was the on-_y motive of the journey. 
In this article I wi:l give a brief account of 
one of these trips, which forcibly illustrates 
the adventures our friend encountered when 


AN ELEPHANT HUNT. 


PECKHAM. 


pursuing large game in the unbroken forest 
of the country. But first let me mention the 
hunter before describing his exploits. Mar- 
cel Hendricks, an exce:.ent shot and good 
horseman, already hardened by physical 
exercise, rapidly adapted himself to the 
rough and oftentimes barbaric life which 
was a part of his business. He journeyed 
from the coast at every opportunity to live 
in the interior of the convinent, and after 
returning from one of these expeditions 
wrote an account of an elephant hunt, the 
first undertaken since his arrival in the 
equatorial forests. 

From break of day they followed the 
spoor of one of these pachyderms along a 
river. Then for three hours, with straining 
ears, through the almost impenetrable forest, 
they marked the wandering tracks, deeply 
printed in the clay soil. Finally “the blacks” 
who served as guides sighted the huge beast. 














M. HENDRICKS AND THE FALLEN MONARCH. 
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M. HAYKS, THE FAMOUS BUER HUNTER, AND THE ELEPHANT. 


The hunters concealed themselves as much 
as possible behind the underbrush, taking 
care not to be down wind. The game had 
heard nothing and was unconscious of their 
approach. Suddenly the hunters stepped 
from cover, two shots rang out, and the 
elephant, prepared for flight, turned quickly 
in fury. Both balls had lodged in his body. 
As soon as wild elephants in this region 
suspect the approach of man their instinct is 
to escape, but when once wounded they be- 
come a terrible aggressor. 

Hendricks was accompanied by Mr. 
Hayes, an African, widely known as one of 
the best Boer hunters living in the country. 
He is also considered a remarkable suot and 
can put a bullet through a sheet of cigarette 
paper at over two uundred yards. His cour- 
age and pluck also have been well tested. 

But to return to the hunt. The wounded 
animal, at one time pursued, now turned on 
the hunters and charged furiously. Owing 
to his blind rage the men, only thirty feet 
away, leaped safely as.ve and sought new 
cover. In the center of a clearing the ele- 
phant stops, sniffs loudly, and listens with 
ears erect. Unsteadily he again advances 


when a bullet from M. Hayes staggers him. 
Instantly the animal discovers Hendricks, 
who, in order to escape being crushed to 
death, jumps to his feet and fires three quick 
shots. Two of these are the expanding bul- 
let, which tear into the elephant’s side; the 
third, a full jacketed load, traverses the 
body slantingly. It is the last and terrible 
shock. The animal stopped short, attempted 
for an instant to catch a neighboring branch, 
which broke under the strain, and finally fell 
in a mass amid the enthusiastic shouts of 
the hunters. The game was then approached 
and found to measure nearly eleven and one- 
half feet, while each tusk weighed about 
fifty pounds. The victors were photographed 
seated on the huge and unique creature. 
This picture is well worth dozens of pho- 
tographs of rabbits and pheasants killed on 
a carefully guarded drive. 

Some remarks on the weapons used. Mr. 
Hendricks carried a Savage repeating car- 
bine, and all his shots were fatal. Mr. 
Hayes, who was armed with a Martini- 
Henry, had less luck in that his shots only 
irritated the animal and did not have the 
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fatal result to stop the huge 
animal. 

This rapid sketch shows the fascination 
and peril of elephant hunting in a country 
new to the sound of a rifle. Danger in 
action is fascinating to a true sportsman 
and nothing affords the dilettante greater 
pleasure in the chase than putting his horse 
at an obstacle, or meeting dangerous game 


necessary 


OF THE WEST. 


at arm’s length, or rushing without thought 
into the melee of foot ball. 

Mr. Marcel Hendricks has promised other 
hunting adventures, which I shall narrate, 
and those who dream of getting superb shots 
in those virgin forests can thus be more 
satisfied than if they attempt the worn-out 
hunting of our country.—Translation from 
Le Sport Universel Illustre. 


























MODERN MOUNTAIN BEAST OF BURDEN. 


Showing Dick Rock of Lake, Idaho, his wife, and their tame moose hitched up ready to drive. 
[A sad calamity befell Mr. Rock since the above plate was made. During the past month he 
was gored to death by an enraged buffalo bull kept at his resort at Henry’s Lake —ED.] 











THE BEAR TREE 


BY H. D. 


WOULD not at- 
tempt to tell this 
bear story if I 
were not equip- 
ped with photos 
to prove the 
same, as I am 
well aware of what most readers think, and 
sometimes say, after reading a bear story. 
About three miles from Sweetwater Lake, 
Colorado, near the head of Terrot Creek, and 





right under the shadows of shingle Peak, is 


situated a hunting lodge, owned by Johnny 
Meyers, who is a man of considerable 
means, and who lives on his ranch at Sweet- 
water Lake purely for sport. Johnny is a 
first class taxidermist, and has a fine collec- 
tion of heads and robes. This cabin is 
always equipped and provisioned ready for 
a tired and hungry hunter, if he knows how 
to find his way to it. If he has never been 
there before he could look all day for it, and 
be within a stone’s throw of the cabin and 
not see it, so completely is it concealed. 
About two hundred yards from the cabin is 
the bear tree of which I write. 


LEONARD. 


Two years ago last November a friend of 
Johnny’s, who was living with him at his 
Sweetwater ranch, went up to the cabin to 
hunt and trap for a few days. On arriving 
at the cabin he noticed fresh bear tracks, so 
concluded to set a trap for the bear, which 
he did that evening, and chained the trap 
to the tree. It started to snow some in the 
night and kept it up all the next day. That 
evening he thought it was time to get out 
of that country, or by morning it would be a 
case of going on snow-shoes, so he “lit out” 
for the lower ranch, but forgot to spring the 
bear trap before leaving. On reaching home 
he thought of the trap, but it was next to 
impossible to get to the trap again before 
spring, so nothing more was thought of it 
until the following June. He went up to the 
cabin to see how everything wintered, and 
to his surprise he found that a big cinnamon 
bear had been caught in the trap, and died, 
either from starvation or from blood poison- 
ing from the wound made by the trap. 

The trap was a large double-spring affair, 
chained to the tree with a log chain. There 
is no telling how long the bear lived after 





A RETREAT IN THE WILDS. 
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THE TREE AND REMAINS OF BEAR 


being caught, but from indications I would 
say several weeks, as everything in the 
shape of bark and roots that was in reach of 
the bear was eaten. The tree was stripped 
of bark as high as the bear could reach, in 
places nearly eaten in two, and almost dug 
out of the ground. How long the poor beast 
suffered before he died is a problem hard to 
figure out. 

I want to say in conclusion that neither 





Johnny Meyers nor his friend are the kind 
of men who would set a trap and then 
neglect it, but in this case the snow made it 
impossible to return to the trap until spring. 

At the bottom of the tree can be seen the 
bear just as the trap was taken from it two 
years ago. The carcass will probably re- 
main so for some years to come, as at that 
altitude it will simply dry up like a mummy. 
The photos are by R. H. Officer. 





AN IDEAL BEACH. 


(LONG BEACH, 


BY P. 


Eastern statisticians have reduced inac- 
curacy. to an exact science, if not a fine art, 
and, with the efficient aid of the United 
States Census Bureau have made the time- 
honored adage, that “Figures cannot lie,” in 
vaudeville vernacular, “go way, back and sit 
down.” Their so-called statistics are usually 
to be taken, like dreams or women’s whims, 
by contraries. But they are probably not 
far wrong in their estimates, that from 100,- 
000 to 150,000 Americans annually make the 
tour of Europe, at an average expense of at 
least $1,000 each. That is a total of from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000a year expended by 
new-world people in familiarizing themselves 
with old-world scenes, while, as a general 
thing, they are wholly unacquainted with the 
infinitely grander scenes on their own side of 
the Atlantic. 

Every steamer that sails during the fash- 
ionable outing season goes crowded with 
these queer American voyagers to foreign 
lands for recreation and pleasure, that could 
be far more easily and profitably found at 
home. How many of them have ever seen 
the glories and grandeurs, the beauties and 
sublimities of their own matchless land? 
How many of them know, how many of 
them have ever dreamt, that their own—our 
own—continent is incomparably the grandest 
and most varied on the globe—a hemisphere 
without peer or rival under the sapphirean 
dome 

Before it and beside it, the boasts of all 
other lands are hushed and crushed. We 
could empty all their historic Niles, Tibers, 
Thameses, Rhines and beautiful blue Dan- 
ubes into our majestic Mississippis, Colum- 
bias, Yukons, Amazons and De La Platas, 
without making them rise enough to lift an 
Astoria fish-boat off a sandbar. We could 


spill all their puny inland seas and lakes, 
from the Azo and Caspian to the Nagami and 
Nyanza, into our mighty Superiors, Michi- 
gans, Hurons, Eries and Ontarios, and scarce 
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produce a riffle on their pebbly brims; while 
our Wasatch-walled Great Salt Lake could 
strip the championship belt for mystery and 
majesty from their long-famed, Sodom-en- 
guiting, weird Dead Sea. The rolling thund- 
ers of our Niagara drown out the feeble mur- 
mur of all their toy cataracts, and the pris- 
matic splendors of our Yellowstone water- 
volcanoes dwarf all their vaunted geysers to 
children’s squirtguns. The awful canyons 
of our Colorado, Gunnison and Arkansas 
make all their abysmal chasms seem mere 
furrows in a mellon-patch, and beside our 
vast Alaskan Malasfina Glacier, 40 miles 
long by 25 miles wide—1,000 square miles, 
or nearly the entire area of Rhode Island— 
of solid, blue-green ice from 1,000 to 3,000 
feet thick, all the glaciers of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol dwindle to insignificant summer 
ice-wagon chips of coolness. 

* = * * > * * a 

In all this half-world of scenic marvels 
and splendors, there is nothing that sur- 
passes the gorgeous panorama that Nature 
has unrolled along the Columbia River of 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest—the Ama- 
zon of North America, greater in volume 
thanthe Mississippior Saint Lawrence. It 
includes all that is wild, entrancing, sublime 
and beautiful in mountain and stream, crag, 
eataract and cascade. The snowclad and 
glacier-crested peaks of Mount Hood, Mount 
Adams and Mount Saint Helen are in sight 
for hundreds of miles. Precipices tower 
above the clouds on one side, and vast falls 
or rapids of greenish-blue water roar and 
foam on the other. Multnomah Falls, 850 
feet high, have been painted and penciled 
and sung throughout the world, but they 
are only one of many cataracts that tumble, 
flashing and resplendently iridescent, from 
the ‘mountain-tops where the mighty river 
has burst its way through the gigantic Cas- 
cades. 

Referring to these scenes a writer in the 
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THE MOUTH OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER, FROM A PAINTING BY CAPT. CLEVELAND ROCKWELL. 


Scientific American declares that “In the 
presence of the awe-inspiring heights and 
depths and ever-changing shadows of the 
gorge of the Columbia River in the Cascade 
mountains, the castled Rhine becomes an in- 
significant memory, and the mind’s sense of 
dimension is baffled in the effort to take in 
this infinitely greater. nobler and more ma- 
jestically beautiful Rhine of our own land.” 
And Cardinal Satolli, in his account of his 
new-world tour, says he and his party “found 
the scenes in the Valley of the Columbia 
and the Cascade Mountains grander than 
anything they had elsewhere beheld in 
America.” 

No matter how widely one may have 
traveled, a trip on or along the Columbia is 
always memorable, and on no part of it is 
the jaunt more filled with interest and pleas- 
ure than from Portland down to the great 
river’s mouth, and to the magnificent ocean- 
beaches that stretch for many miles from its 
mouth. 

The distance is 112 miles, and the superb 
steamer T. J. Potter, of the Oregon Rail- 


road & Navigation Company line, is the boat. 
She is one of the river greyhounds of the 
world, and is as fast as a “lightning-express 
train” of two or three decades ago. Equipped 
with every modern appliance for the safety 
and comfort of the 600 traveling guests she is 
authorized to carry, she is a model of speed 


and grace, a thing of beauty and a side- 
wheeled joy for any journey. 

A short, sharp hoot of her whistle, the 
lines are cast off, and she glides away from 
her dock like a mighty swan. A rush down 
Portland’s beautiful harbor, through a forest 
of masts flying the flags of many nations, 
and between long lines of docks, warehouses, 
elevators, factories and mills. A swing out 
of the Willamette into the Columbia. On 
between mountains and islands, past a half- 
score of little towns walled in by giant for- 
ests, past fishwheels and canneries and saw- 
mills and past a seemingly endless procession 
of steamers, tugs, towboats, and incoming 
and outgoing ships; and the 100-mile run to 
Astoria is made in five hours. 

Astoria, one of the principal headquarters 
of the Columbia salmon fisheries, has a pop- 
ulation of about 8,500, and would itself be 
a picturesque feature in any trip, a consid- 
erable part of it being built on huge piles 
over the water, with the tide rising and 
falling, and fish swarming, under the streets 
and houses. It is 12 miles above the mouth 
of the Columbia, the object and end of Lewis 
and Clark’s wonderful and heroic expedition, 
the centennial of which is soon to be cele- 
brated as a national anniversary festival. 
About five miles below where the town now 
stands, the daring explorers, who revolution- 
ized the geography of a hemisphere, camped 














during the winter of 1805-6. Astoria 
settled by agents of the old Dutch fur-trader, 
John Jacob Astor, in 1811, and here, in April 
of that 
hoisted for the first time on the Pacific coast 
The river here is about nine miles wide. 
After a brief halt at the long docks of the 
Union Pacific company, the fleet steamer is 


was 


year, the Stars and Stripes were 


off again for the great North Beach resorts 
on the Washington side of the river’s mouth 
A dash through a maze of fish-traps and gill 
nets and white-winged 
gang-planks are run out at the Ilwaco wharf, 


fish-boats, and the 


where the narrow-gauge train of North 
Beach is waiting. 
A mile and a half west of Ilwaco, just 


over the meeting-place of river and ocean 
stands Fort 
turesque army 
There is not on the 
from Newfoundland to Florida, a view com 


Canby, one of the most pic 
United 


Atlantic coast, 


posts in the States 


whole 


parable with the transcendently sublime 300 
mile sweep of the eye from this cloud-kissed 
eyrie of a fortress The artist, 
glorify his canvas with one ten-thousandeth 


who could 
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part of its splendors and beauties, would 
swoop down upon an immortality that would 
dwarf all the and Turners and 
Claude Lorraines in the grand pantheon of 


. . 4 
human genius to pigmy daubers. of common 


Titians 


ochre. In plain view, 150 miles to the east- 
ward, Mount Hood and Mount Saint Helens 
rear their showy crowns above the clouds, 
while far away to the southward Tillamook 
lighthouse stands, clear-cut against the sky, 
on its waveswept rock far out at sea. Just 
across the mouth of the river is the jetty, 
on which the government has expended near- 
ly $2,000,000, 


and at its shoreward end is 


Fort Stevens. To the westward, as far as 
human sight can reach, roll the billows of 
the Pacific, and to the stretch 


the glorious beaches of the North Coast. 


northward 


Fort Canby Lighthouse is 232 feet above 


the level of the sea, and its light is visible 


about 21 miles away. Two miles north of it, 


ucTOSS 


a rocky and precipitous promontory, 
is North Head Lighthouse, on a lofty point 


jutting far out into the ocean. A mile fur- 


ther northward are Fishing Rocks, huge, 
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stony crags, where fish swarm ready to bite 
at the bait of the clumsiest angler that ever 
cast a hook in North 
Beach. 

Though a globe-trotter may have seen all 


water. Here begins 


the famous beaches of the old and new 
worlds, he will never, he can never, have 
seen one that, in natural advantages and 


possibilities, surpasses—and he will, and can, 
have seen few that equal—the North Beach 
of the Washington Coast. Some of the 
world’s great health-and-pleasure resorts 
have been planned and constructed chiefly 
by men; others, almost wholly by God 
Almighty. This is one of His. 

From the mouth of the Columbia at Cape 
Hancock and Fort Canby to Leadbetter Point, 
25 miles north, extends a slender, knifeblade 
like peninsula from a half-mile to two miles 
wide, with Shoalwater Bay on one side and 
the Pacific Ocean on the other. On the ocean 
side of this narrow tongue of land, stretching 





PHOTOS BY GEO. . WEISTER AND J. F. FORD. 
1. BOUND FOR NORTH BEACH, WASH. © 2. 


4. 
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DRIFLWOOD,, 


from North Head or Fishing Rocks to th« 
Point, is North Beach, 23 miles long, straight 
as an arrow, smooth enough for a ballroom 
floor, and so firm and solid that a carriage 
or wagon scarcely leaves a trate upon its 
At low tide it is from 200 to 
400 feet wide, and a bicycle rider can spin 
from end to end of it in race-track time. It 


snowy sands. 


hundred dreams of ocean beaches all 
realized in one. Anywhere on the Atlantic 
Coast, between Coney Island and Old Point 
Comfort, it would have from. 1,000,000 to 
5,000,000 visitors every season. 

its surf-bathing is unsur 
passed and unsurpassable, for its surf is the 


is a 


On one side, 
grand roll of the Pacific Ocean; while, on the 
other Shoalwater Bay, a mile or so 
away, furnishes still-water bathing, ten de 
grees higher in temperature, for those who 
find the ocean billows too lively or too cool. 


side, 


Along the entire length of the peninsula, 
about midway between the ocean and the 





“ BREAKERS.” 
5.. A JOLLY PARTY. 


3. A DIP IN THE OCEAN. 
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bay, extends a chain of fresh-water lakes, 
clear as crystal, teeming with game-fish, and 
alive with ducks and other waterfowl. Shoal- 
water oysters are famous all over the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and the bay swarms with 
fine fish, crabs and clams. Just across the 
bay to the east, and always in sight and easy 
reach of the beach, tower spurs of the huge 
Coast Range, whose forests abound with 
game, and their every tumbling stream with 
speckled trout. 

From Shoalwater Bay to the very edge of 
the beach sands, the peninsula is dotted with 
beautiful groves of pine, fir, hemlock, oak, 
maple and box-elder; huckleberries, black- 
berries and cranberries abound in the woods, 
and wild flowers of a hundred tints and per- 
fumes bloom everywhere in endless profus- 
jon. No venomous snakes or reptiles are 
found, and the mosquito plague is virtually 
unknown—except by reports from other, and 
less fortunate resorts. Often a whale, or a 
school of whales, may be seen spouting and 
sporting out beyond the breakers, and seals 
and sea-lions gambol down about North 
Head and Fishing Rocks. The number and 
variety of wildfowl surpass all eastern 
knowledge or belief. In August, 1900, a 
flock of water-pigeons, 45 miles long and a 
quarter of a mile wide, flying in a solid 
phalanx as close together as the movement 
of their wings would permit, passed the 
whole length of the beach, keeping just out 
beyond the breakers. Flying at full speed, 
they were an hour and a half in passing any 
one point. Allowing four to each square 
yard, there were not less than 30,000,000 
birds in the vast flight. 

The climate of the peninsula is as nearly 
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perfect as can be found at the sea-level any- 
where on earth. There are no extremes—no 
cold in winter, no heat in summer. Light 
flannels and overcoats, fires morning and 
evening, and blankets to sleep under, are 
comfortable all the year round. The ther- 
mometer rarely goes below 40 degrees in 
December or January, or above 75 degrees in 
July or August. 

What more could be desired to constitute 
a paragen of all-year-round resorts? Noth- 
ing but transportation facilities, and hotel 
or cottage accommodations—and these are 
not lacking in the case of Long Beach. 

The narrow-gauge railway, with which 
the Oregon Railroad & Transportation Com- 
pany’s steamer connects at Ilwaco, runs 16 
miles up the peninsula to Nahcotta and Sea- 
land on Shoalwater Bay, where connection is 
made with steamers for Oysterville, Bay 
City, South Bend and other up-coast points. 
The whole route is dotted with towns, vil- 
lages, hotels, bath-houses and other places of 
accommodation for visitors. Sea View, Shel- 
burne, Centerville and Newton all have good 
houses of entertainment. Long Beach has 
12 or 13 hotels and boarding-houses, music- 
halls, stores, bathing-establishments and all 
the other features of eastern resorts. “The 
Breakers,” near Tioga, is unsurpassed in at- 
tractions anywhere on the Pacific coast north 
of the famous California beach resorts. Pa-: 
cific Park, Oceanside, Loomis and Ocean 
Park have ample accommodations for many 
guests, and Nahcotta and Sealand are both 
attractive little seaside towns. The whole 
region is full of interest and charm for the 
tourist in search of health, recreation or 
pleasure. 
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DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


A representative of a stock house came 
to town the other day. There is nothing par- 
ticularly remarkable about this, but the man 
himself—he was a most remarkable man. 
From the very first he gave evidences of 
being a human heating plant, and before he 
got through one was forced to the con- 
clusion that he was either Aladdin’s geni 
or the reincarnation of Annanias. He had 
the most unique and marvelous collection of 
specialties in photographic paraphernalia 
that was ever gathered together in one can- 
vas covered sample case. The things photo- 
graphic that could be accomplished with 
their aid were as limitless as the prominent 
people already using them and the countless 
legions clamoring for their possession. Such 
stupendous results were made possible that 
I fear to mention them, but two or three 
camerists succumbed to nis fusillade of 
heated atmosphere and have agreed to make 
the necessary tests. Then, there may be 
something to report, but until then I can 
only wait and brood over a horrible sus- 
picion that the gentlemanly representative 
was full of Newcomb’s spotting medium. 





Walter Zimmerman says in Photo Era: 
“Too great discouragement should not ve 
given to the enthusiastic contributor, or he 
will cease to send his work, which is the life, 
the blood, the bone and the muscle of the 
show, but for which exhibitions must cease. 
The salon must be taken seriously, as a 
great educator and instructor in that easiest, 
most elusive, most beautiful, most fascinat- 
ing and most descriptive of arts, photogra- 
phy.” 

There is no denying that too great dis- 
couragement should not be given the ama- 
teur, in fact every possible encouragement 





should be given him; his maiden efforts in 
a truly artistic direction should be fostered 
and nurtured; when, after he has reached a 
certain stage, he comes forth with an effort 
and says: “This is not very good, but it is 
the best I can do,” it should be hung upon 
the wall with poorer prints and better prints 
that the enthusiast may see that he has 
overcome obstacles still troubling his less 
fortunate brothers, and how far short his 
print falls from the mark of artistic merit 
when compared with the better prints. All 
this and more should be done to encourage 
the earnest worker in photography, but for 
the love of decency don’t try to bring it all 
under the head of “Salon.” Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s intimation that the salon is not taken 
seriously is warranted, but not by any means 
as he infers. The salon should -be an edu- 
cator and instructor only so far as an 
exhibition of the finest examples of photo- 
graphic art will inspire in the enthusiast the 
spirit of emulation or individual achieve- 
ment, but when it is made an educator and 
instructor by expanding its scope to pre- 
vent the discouraging of the enthusiast who 
does the best he can, but fails to reach a de- 
sirable degree of photographic excellence, it 
is on longer a salon. It is simply an exhibi- 
tion. The painter pooh-poohs at the idea of 
a salon of photographs, and I don’t know 
but that we are giving him clinching evi- 
dence to support what he regards as a pre- 
posterous proposition, for this “salon” busi- 
ness is done to death. If we worried along 
with one “sure enough” salon in this country 
I think we would be satiated. Then if we 
turn all the other so-called salons into exhi- 
bitions that are “educators and instructors” 
and make a part and parcel of each exhibi- 
tion a souvenir containing one half tone 





example of each exhibitor’s work, similar 
to the souvenir of the last Chicago show, we 
will make a twenty-league step in the right 
direction and the enthusiast will be encour- 
aged to the end that our one salon will be 
the envy of the world. 





“Is it not strange,” I remarked to a 
camerist the other day, “that so many pho- 
tographers have such a hazy idea as to the 
depth of focus? They think the better a 
lens is the greater the depth of focus, while 
as a matter of fact two lenses of the same 
focal length, one the most expensive anastig- 
mat and the other the cheapest rectilinear, 
will have at corresponding diaphrams a 
depth of focus that is identical.” 

“Yes,” replied the camerist, “but stranger 
still is the fact that some seventeen million 
photographers do not know whether ‘depth 
of focus’ means the size of a plate or the 
height of a tripod.” 





The correspondence department of The 
Camera raises some question as to the 
permanency of platinum prints, giving the 
following answer to one of their corre- 
spondents: “As regards platinotype, plati- 
num itself would be absolutely permanent, 
but inasmuch as an iron salt is involved in 
the making of the paper, the difficulty of 
eliminating this from the fiber maxes the 
permanency as doubtful as a silver print.” 
Surely, Camera, there is a mistake some- 
where, for in all my experience with plati- 
num paper I never had but one lot change 
color, and those I dried between blotters 
that afterward turned yellow, showing im- 
purities in the blotters. I can direct you to 
a portrait studio in your own city of Phila- 
delphia where there hung upon the wall a 
few years since a case of platinum prints 
that had been exposed to the light of day 
for twenty-five years and showed no trace of 
failing. The place has changed hands since 
the time I refer to, and perhaps they no 
longer hang in their old place, but if they 
do, and it would now be nearer thirty years 
since they first were hung there, I warrant 
they are as good prints now as they were 
then. 





By the ume Outdoor Life goes to press 
the Colorado Camera Club will begin to 
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move into its new quarters. 


The fourth 
floor of the building on the corner of Six- 
teenth and Larimer streets, known as the 


Appel building, has been leased by the 
Camera Club for a term of years, and is 
being remodeled to conform to all the re- 
quirements of amateur photographers. Thé 
appointments will consist of a large and 
excellently lighted exhibition room, a por- 
trait studio with a single slant light after 
the Inglis system (the studio having a 
dressing room and loading room), a good 
sized printing room with good exposure, a 
toning room, enlarging room, locker room, 
artificial-light-paper printing room and dark 
room provided with individual booths each 
with its own faucet, sink and ruby light. 
The furnishings and equipment will be new 
throughout and includes a new 8x10 portrait 
lens and a most up-to-date camera and 
studio carrier. A professional photographer 
of long experience has accepted the position 
of manager and will be in constant attend- 
ance at the club rooms. 





It is too bad that our brother, the pro- 
fessional portrait man, is controlled so abso- 
lutely by the dogmatic principles necessary 
to a successful chase of the fleeting kopec. 
Just as the horizon of artistic photography 
assumed an aspect sufficiently rosy to at- 
tract the attention of the professional, he is 
turned hastily aside by Mr. Strauss’ efforts 
to cross photography with india ink. The 
mongrel results are so attractive from a 
commercial point of view that the profes- 
sional everywhere is taking up the scheme, 
and as an illustration of the possibilities I 
am informed that Mr. Strauss photographed 
separately a lady and a gentleman and after- 
ward presented them with a print in which 
they were seated side by side in a dog cart 
bowling merrily along a woodland road. As 
an example of photographic legerdemain 
this is wonderful, but the prestidigitateur 
does not enhance his artistic reputation. I 
mention all this because I harbor a real re- 
gret, for Mr. Strauss before he started this 
crazy combination was turning out much 
work in which the element of commercialism 
was not at all apparent. 





The cameras put on the market this year 
are certainly the finest examples of camera 
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construction that have yet been offered. I 
believe I remarked once before that the 
amateur photographer has arrived at the 
stage where he knows what he wants and the 
manufacturer is forced to give it to him. 





There is even an edition de luxe! Some 
people want the very finest they can get, 
something different from the common herd, 
and they are willing to pay for it, so in 
cameras as in books comes the edition de 
luxe. I do not know that the cameras are 
“signed and numbered,” nor do I know for 
a certainty that they will be appreciated 
by a practical wor..er, but there are no 
doubt amateurs to whom these will appeal 
as do editions de luxe of the printers’ and 
bookbinders’ skill to the bibliomaniac. 





Don’t forget to send in some of your good 
prints for our annual competition ending in 
December. A competent jury will award the 
prizes and the man who wins the solid gold 
medal will have a valuable addition to his 
photographic trophies. And the second 
prize is not to be sneezed at either. ° 





M. L. de Launay has brought to light 
some interesting records of the early days 
of photography and writes of them in La 
Nature. It seems that away. back in 1839 
the French parliament was considering a 
proposition to vote a sum of money to Da- 
guerre in reward for his contribution to 
science. The matter was referred to the 
scientist Arago for investigation and his 
expert opinion. Arago reported that while 
the Daguerre process was an improvement 
over the process of Niepce, as it took but 
ten to twelve miuutes on dark winter days 
to take a view of a monument or a part of a 
city, and half that time in summer under 
bright sunlight, still photography, or da- 
guerretypy as it was then called, would 
never become common because the daguerre- 
type was cumbrous and expensive. The 
possibility of its being used in portraiture 
Arago dismissed as follows: “The solution 
of the problem involves two apparently ir- 
reconcilable conditions. That the image 
may be formed rapidly, that is to say, during 
the four or five minutes of immobility that 
we may expect from the living subject, the 
face must be in full sunlight; but in full 
sunlight the most impassable countenance 
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would be distorted into a grimace.” 
der if sixty 


I won- 
or seventy-five years hence 
what we now consider learned discussions 
of the various phases of photography will 
appear as far out of the way as Arago’s re- 
port seems from the present point of view. 


CASEY AND THE CAMERA.. 





BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 
ENLARGING 


“Th’ law,” said Casey, “gets afther th’ 
grane goods man, an’ th’ gold brick man, 
but niver a wurd does it say t’ th’ plate 
manufacturer who, be all tokens, is th’ big- 
gist bunco of thim all. Th’ disthriss of th’ 
amatoor photygraphter who thravels moiles 
an’ moiles t’ take pitchers an’ thin foinds 
thim all spoilt because th’ plates wus no 
good, is heartbrakin’ t’ behold, t’ say nothin’ 
of th’ toime an money spint. I saw wan 
dozen eight be tin plates an’ thray hours 
good toime go t’ th’ divil be rason of this 
same bunco game on Sunday. Th’ arcytict 
on th’ job over t’ th’ buildin’ sez to me: 
‘Casey,’ sez he, ‘hov ye no ambishun t’ make 
dacint soize pitchers? Th, foore be foive ye 
hov,’ sez he, ‘is all right in its way,’ sez he, 
‘but whin ye hov a good nigitive, inlarge it,’ 
sez he, ‘t’ eight be tin,’ sez he, ‘an’ ye hov a 
pitcher. Sunday,’ sez he, ‘I hov some in- 
largin’ t’ do an’ if ye come over,’ sez he, 
‘T’ll show ye how ’tis done.’ - On Sunday I 
wint over t’ th’ Cameera Club an’ th’ arcytict 
showed me th’ inlargin’ rooms. Th’s two 
of thim, wan where ye put th’ nigitive with 
condinsers an’ a arc loight behoind it, an’ 
th’ lins is in th’ partishun betwane th’ 
rooms, an’ in th’ ither room is a scrane 
where th’ plate goes. Th’ loight from th’ 
arc shoines through th’ condinsers an’ th’ 
nigitive t’ th’ lins an’ through th’ lins t’ th’ 
scrane, loike a magic lanthern. First ye 
make a positive an’ thin put the positive be 
th’ condinsers an’ make a nigitive be puttin’ 
a plate on th’ scrane where th’ pitcher shows. 
Th’ arcytict hod th’ positive made an’ put- 
tin’ it furninst th’ condinser, focused it on 
th’ scrane, an’ put th’ cap on th’ lins an’ put 
th’ plate on th’ scrane. ‘Now,’ sez he, ‘I’m 
ridy,’ sez he, ‘an’ I think I’ll give this thirty 
siconds exposhure,’ sez he. ‘I gave wan 
fiftane th’ ither day,’ sez he, ‘an’ ’twas not: 
enough.’ ‘How can ye say th’ watch in’ th’ 
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dark,’ sez I. ‘Shure,’ sez he, ‘I don’t nade An’ he did an’ anither wan an anither wan 
no watch. I can count thirty siconds t’ th’ till elivin illigant eight be tin plates wus 
tick,’ sez he. Thin he took th’ cap off th’ gone an’ all th’ same. ‘Now,’ sez he, ‘T’'ll 
lins an’ started t’ count slow: ‘Wan-two-_ thry th’ last at fiftane.’ He fixed ber on th’ 
thray-foore-foive—now look at that dom _ scrane an’ took th’ cap off an counted slow 
loight,’ sez he,’ ‘goin’ near out in th’ midst again: ‘Wan-two-thray-foore—if this is no 
of it—six-sivin-eight-noine-tin—I don’t think good,’ sez he, ‘there’s somethin’ wrong with 
I’ll give this wan thirty siconds,’sezhe,‘’tis th’ plates—foive-six-sivin-eight—it bates th’ 
too much; twinty is about roight—elivin-  divil,’ sez he, ‘how that loight kapes flicker- 
twilve-thirtane-foortane-fiftane—there goes’ in’ ivery toime I want t’ make an exposhure 
thot dom loight again—sixtane-sivintane, —noine-tin-elivin-twilve-thirtane—I think I'd 
eightane-nointane-twinty. There yez are,’ bether give this wan sixtane,’ sez he; ‘I 
sez he; ‘now t’ divilip it... We wint in th’ know fiftane is too short—foortane-fiftane- 
dark room an’ he put th’ plate in th’ diviliper sixtane, an’ ’tis done,’ sez he, puttin’ th’ cap 
an’ befoore ye cud say ‘phwist,’ th’ thing onagain. But whin he put it in th’ diviliper, 
was all black. ‘“Thot’s funny,’ sez he;’ ‘I wus’ phwist! an’ ’twas black as yer hat. ‘Tis th’ 
thinkin’ maybe twinty wus not enough, as I plates,’ sez he; ‘they’re no dom good,’ sez 
know fiftane ain’t, but I'll thry anither wan.’ he.” 














ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. All prints 
must reach us by Dec. 31,1902. Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 
back of mount. Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 


ae ; BES EM ay Date of negative............Loculity...... .... 00... 
Street and No RE ERS Re ee eee Time of day.... Light ... Lens... 

City and state...... I ig ea La Stop SS | ee 
Title of print... : ka Gacemah ale Gaacinces Developer...... .... Printing process. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pear on this coupon. The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
tives. Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 
blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 
of the mount. Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints. 

Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 
not be made. No restriction is placed on subject. 

First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. Second prize—choice of anv 
$25 camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life 
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A BOY AND A BROWNIE. 





BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM, 


Though the recording of the exploits of 
infantile America are regarded as mo- 
notonous, Howard Price Johnson of Denver 
is a yougster so precocious that he deserves 
at least passing notice. 

The two photographs reproduced were 
made, developed and printed by this promis- 
ing young man at an age when he was 
barely beyond the pale of swaddling clothes, 
being then but five and one-half years old. 
Now that he has celebrated his sixth birth- 
day, the anniversary of which was in Febru- 
ary, 1992, he considers himself a candidate 
for salon honors. In the spring of 1901, when 
Master Johnson had just passed his fifth 
birthday, his father presented him with one 
of the Eastman Kodak Company’s “Brownie” 
cameras. The “Brownie” was looked upon 
as a toy and when Master Howard marched 
forth for a promenade in the City Park with 
his mother, proudly swinging his camera, 
little thought was given to any possible re- 
sult other than the same temporary amuse- 
ment that might arise from a balloon on a 
string. But the combination of the 
“Brownie” and the boy proved full of possi- 
bilities when Howard’s father developed the 
very first roll of films, and from that time 
until now he has made strides that would be 
a credit to more mature heads. Perhaps this 
is largely due to the fact that he soon over- 
came the obstacle that is the millstone of so 
many photographers, for he chaffed under 
the limitations of having some one else “do 
the rest,” and learned to do his own de- 
veloping and printing. His success in this 
direction is truly marvelous and though he 
uses artificial-light-printing paper almost ex- 
clusively, he experienced no apparent diffi- 
culty in printing and toning some silver 
prints at my request. Master Johnson has a 
collection of prints that are far and away 
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better than many I have seen turned out by 
amateurs who considered themselves very 
advanced, and the boy’s application, if per- 
sisted in, should open up for him a vista of 
bright prospects in the field of photography. 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker the Ist of the month at 1824 Curtis street 


enver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be on hand not later than the 
5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 


THE HOUR OF NEED. 


The proposed building of a railroad 
through Routt and Rio Blanco counties, in 
this state, is a proposition fraught with much 
significance to sportsmen, and one that 
should receive the careful attention of every 
man who is interested in the protection and 
preservation of our big game. The section 
mentioned has been virtually the one great 
source of supply, the last great natural pre- 
serve of this state’s big game, and from 
purely a sportsman’s view it seems almost a 
calamity to have its sanctuary violated and 
destroyed by the advent of the iron horse 
with its attendant train of sporting evils. 

The prime virtue of this preserve lay, 
hitherto, in its remoteness and inaccesibility 
to the general horde of hunters, and in the 
entailed difficulty in getting out game after 
its secural. The inhabitants of these 
counties are, to a man, firmly opposed to 
wanton slaughter of the game, while prodi- 
gally liberal in their ideas of what consti- 
tutes a proper camp meat allowance. It fol- 
lowed, therefore, that the game was only 
subjected to a comparatively small harrass- 
ment, the killing being practically limited to 
actual food exactions .despite maliciously cir- 
culated and largely unbased reports to the 
contrary. Under present existing conditions 
Routt and Rio Blanco counties would be a 
dependable source of game supply for many 
years to come, and, with the present in- 
sufficient laws more rigidly enforced, this 
amenity would be extended for a matter of 
generations. 

The opening of this preserve to the gen- 
eral public’s easy convenience by a railroad 
will change all this in a few seasons. The 


national reputation of this favored section 
will induce its prompt invasion by a swarm 








of more or less indiscreet hunters who will 
be tempted to excesses by the very plenti- 
tude of the game. Once it becomes possible 
to reach the heart of the game region in a 
few hours from any American city, and to 
be afforded unlimited and economical trans- 
portation of the game secured, it is only a 
matter of months to the finish of sanctuary 
and the beginning of the end of the game 
itself. 

We say in all unselfishness, therefore, 
that it is a great pity that.a non-resident 
license law was not passed by our last 
legislature. If ever Coloraao needed a pro- 
tective enactment in this respect she needs 
it now when her base of supplies is threat- 
ened so calamitously. We do not wish to 
be misconstrued into an opposition to the 
development of this section by a railroad; 
this is an inevitable and long anticipated 
condition, and we heartily indorse it from 
the broad view of the general good. But we 
wish to earnestly urge the necessity of 
prompt legislation for the preservation of 
our game and for the better enforcement of 
our game laws. 

In our opinion a critical issue will be pre- 
cipitated by the building of this railroad— 
whose construction is now an assured cer- 
tainty—and it behooves the sportsmen of 
Colorado to take concerted and prompt 
action in the premises if they wish to have 
big game aught else than a regretful mem- 
ory. Something will have to be done—and 
done quickly—if we don’t want to see our 
elk, deer and antelope go the pitiable way of 
the buffalo and the passenger pigeon. It is 
yet time if we move promptly, and we have 
all confidence in the sense, foresight and in- 
tegrity of Colorado sportsmen, 


Outdoor Life throws its columns open to 
the cause and invites contributions from all 
on this subject. 
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FOR A WESTERN CIRCUIT. 





Judging from the support already ex- 
tended to the management of the big tourna- 
ment at targets to be given in this city June 
12-15, it would be a very easy matter to es- 
tablish a regular Western Circuit of similar 
events, and we strongly urge its considera- 
tion by trap shooters of the great West. 

Heretofore the East has enjoyed a 
monopoly of these interesting meets on any- 
thing like an important scale, our western 
affairs being generally local and circum- 
scribed in nature, though characteristically 
offering quite flattering purse inducements 
to outside participants. The Denver Trap 
Club of this city has, however, now broken 
boldly away from old traditions, and in- 
augurated the initial number of a series of 
tournaments quite on a par with the most 
pretentious offerings of the Bast, and have 
been commensurately awarded encourage- 
ment of the most promising kind from west- 
ern shooters at large. 

The interest in trap shooting has in- 
creased wonderfully in the West during the 
past few years and now bids fair to assume 
proportions of much importance to shooters 
and the trade alike. The latter especially 
will reap a large benefit for a good grade of 
ammunition is imperatively necessary at the 
traps, and it is consumed in quantities four 
or five times as great as is used in mere 
field shooting. 

It is, therefore, a logical deduction that 
the trade of the West will eagerly foster 
the trap shooting predilection of their 
patrons and accord such a proposed circuit 
a commensurate and equable support; while 
it is morally certain that the shooters will 
gladly reciprocate in the mutual interest and 
return such support by their individual 
patronage. The time is ripe for a western 
trap shooting circut and we will be greatly 
surprised if such does not materialize in 
substantial form as the outcome of the big 
Denver tournament. 


STICK TO THE FACTS. 





Somehow or other there is a curious pre- 
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disposition among young writers to over- 
draw and overcolor at least their impres- 
sions, if not indeed the material facts, in 
their relations of experiences afield. 

We do not mean to insinuate by this 
that our esteemed young friends are premedi- 
tately drawing the long bow; on the contrary 
it is our firm belief that their literary exag- 
gerations are due simply to a healthy en- 
thusiasm and a natural desire to please. 
There is a time honored poetic license ac- 
corded to fish story tellers as every brother 
of the gentle art knows and smiling winks 
at, and its extension to the hunting yarn re- 
later is only an evolutionary courtesy. One 
naturally expects more or less of ornate 
adornment in a magazine article on any sub- 
ject but we wish to call the attention of our 
friends to the fact that statements of fact 
should be those of essential truth and easy 
to corroborate. . 

We like to see the young, virile imagina- 
tion take a high and extended flight, but 
such flights should be easily recognizable as 
purely imaginative ones and never suffered 
to encroach upon the realms of seriously 
stated facts. A fact is a truth and therefore 
cannot be exaggerated without an immediate 
and instantly apparent loss to its dignity, 
force and value. 

Therefore, dear young contributors, give 
your fancy, as such, free reign and an un- 
curbed flight, but when you trench upon the 
ground of stern reality see that you speak 
by the card—enthusiastically if you will, but 
always with conviction, intelligence and 
probity. Don’t make your 22-inch trout 
weigh 10 pounds or your three-year-old buck 
score 350 dressed. Weigh your game if you 
wish the public to accept your statements as 
genuine and authoritative. Don’t monkey 
with cold facts. People are pretty well ac- 
quainted these progressive and enlightened 
days with weights, dimensions and other 
game concomitants and may draw some em- 
barrassing and disparaging conclusions of a 
man’s veracity if he sin in this vital re- 
spect. And, above all, don’t be offended if 
your conscientious editor considerately saves 
your veracity by blue pencilling your manu- 
script. He is doing it for your own good and 
not from motives of personal egotism. 





























Every rifleman has at some time or other 


in his experience felt the imperative need of 
au accurate reduced charge for short range 
work. The target shooter and the game 
hunter have alike longed for a “squib load” 
that could be depended on for indoor prac 

tice or for killing small game without mang 
ling. 

The need is an universal one and much 
time, labor, ingenuity and expense have been 
devoted to this end but generally with very 
indifferent results. The inevitable change of 
conditions bore their logical fruit, and in- 
accuracy, fouling, imperfect combustion of 
powder and inconsistent delivery of projectile 
were the almost invariable results of depart 
ure from the standard combination of pow 
der and lead. Besides this, a very annoying 
feature was the entailed changing of sights 
necessary to suit the new conditions; each 
departure from the standard full load re 
quiring a different elevation and these chang 
ing very materially with each trifling varia- 
tion of the range shot at. 

It is easy, of course, to experimentially 
formulate a load which, at one specified dis- 
tance indoors, will shoot satisfactorily with 
a similarly determined sight elevation. So 
long as the one set of conditions is kept ex- 
actly constant everything goes well; but 
when the indoor practicer takes his rifle out 
into the open air and tries his nail-driving v0- 
foot indoor load at varying distances in the 
field his troubles at once begin. The slight- 
est catspaw of a breeze, an increase or de- 
crease of a few yards of range distance, and 
he is all at sea. His nail driving has degen- 
erated to nail-keg missing and he gives up his 
experiments in disgust. 

Even should he continue to do partially 
satisfactory work he finds his barrel leaded, 
his shells dirty, and should be, while shoot- 
ing his short range load—at a grouse for in- 
stance—have occasion to need to change to 
the full standard charge for a snap at big 
game, he invariably either forgets, or has 
not the time to change his sights conform- 
ably, and scores a miss that eternally dis- 
courages all further foolishness along this 
line. 





In common with scores of my friends I 
have gone through the humiliating routine 
more than once. It is a common experience 
and generally leads to the same end. Never- 
theless, being a genuine crank and therefore 
not easily discouraged, I have persevered 
with the results hereto appended which 1 re 
spectfully submit for what they are worth 
to tue fraternity. 

Yo begin with, I wisely confined myself 
to one gun, figuring that if success finally at 
ieuded in one calibre it could be logically 
extended to others by proper manipulation. 
for my experiments I therefore chose a fa 
vorite Marlin “take-down’ repeater with 
short (22-inch) barrel of .30 calibre, weighing 
with telescope sights attached just 7 pounds 

Although the weapon used had been fired 
many thousand times with jacketed bullets 
und aigh pressure powders before these sub- 
joiued experiments, it is still in as apparently 
perfect condition inside as when first putr- 
chased and has—in various hands, withi: the 
past month, make 10-shot groups at 100 yards 
that are contained in 2-inch circles. The tele- 
scope is top mounted, full length (30-inch), 
scvep-eighths-inch diameter, of six power, 
and was specially made for this rifle by Jolin 
W. Sidle of Philadelphia, Pa. It is a particu- 
larly satisfactory glass in all its appoint- 
ments 20d has kept its adjustments perfecily 
despite bard and rough usage. After firing 
one thousand full charged factory cartridges 
the ’scope is still in exact alignment as first 
Paced. 

Jn all these experiments U. M. C. shells 
were used. The jacketed bullets employed 
were likewise of U. M. C. manufacture. the 
powders being obtained from the local trade 
indiscriminately. The loading tools were 
“Tdeals” Nos. 3 and 10 “Speciais” and te 
swages were home made. All shooting was 
doue in prone position at rest with telescope 
sights and was always done in compsry, 
three different shooters participating iu te 
triais. The object in view was one that at 
first seemed unattainable. It was, in siort, 
to formulate an accurate short range load 
that could be shot at distances up to one hun- 
drcd yards with precisely the same sight 
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elevation as that employed at the same dis- 
tance for the full charged standard cart- 
ridge, so as to obviate the necessity of chang- 
ing sights when shooting afield at smali or 
big game. Our ideal requirement was a non- 
fouling, flat trajectoried, moderately power- 
ful and essentially accurate charge, compara- 
tively inexpensive and yet dependably re- 
liable in every respect—and the problem pre- 
sented complex features! 

The reloading of shells previously shot 
with full standard charges was an economic 
desideratum if such could be safely em- 
ployed; it meant a saving of some $2 per hun- 
dred cartridges on the shells alone. I am 
glad to report that we met with compicte 
success in this connection and now advise 
all our friehds to save their smokeless siells 
hereafter. They are good for from 10 to 15 
rounds with reduced charges—in some cases 
even more. With continued use they stretch 
a.littl at the muzzle but a few strokes of 
a tat file will remedy this. Keep a new, un- 
fired shell as a standard for comparison and 
trim them accordingly. In priming use the 
same primer originally furnished with the 
sheli—we used number 6% U. M. C. 

Two weeks of experimentation eliminated 
cast bullets from our consideration. Ws 
tried lubricated and unlubricated, in all 
lengths, shapes, tempers and powder charges 
of ali kinds, only to find that it was impos 
sible, without getting stripping pressure Dbe- 
hind them, to achieve the trajectory neces- 
sar} to “hold up” at even 50 yards when 
shooting with sights set at 100 yards for fuii 
powdered factory charge. 

When shooting them alone, from a pre- 
viously well cleaned barrel, we got fairly 
regular results by changing sights to suit 
various distances. But just as soon as we 
alternated such shells with other full charge 
jacketed-ball cartridges, trouble developed in 
large quantities! One such latter shot would 
cause the succeeding “short rangers” to leud 
tLe barrel with such facility as to make suc- 
eveiing loads of both kinds shoot extremely 
wild. The result of such alternation in the 
fieid, when game shooting, is too obvious to 
require further comment. 

Another noticeable point that developed 
was the effect of alternating lubricated with 
unlubricated bullets of both kinds, cast and 
metal jacketed. A lubricated bullet in one 
charge would cause a succeeding unlubri 
cated bullet to shoot from two to five inches 
higher than when fired from a barrel not so 
lubricated by a preceding charge. Each suc- 
cessive unlubricated. ball would fall lower 
and lower until the lubricant was all ex 
pelled, then the vertical elevation would be 
restored. It is apparent that by promiscous- 
ly using lubricated and unlubricated bullets 
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in game shooting many disappointing misses 
might occur. 

Having eliminated naked lead and lubri- 
cation, we resorted to paper and biadder 
paiched smooth cast bullets with much bet- 
ter results as to accuracy, range and trajec- 
tory when shot continuously out of a clean 
barrel, but all the old difficulties developed 
in an exaggerated form as soon as we began 
to alternate with full charge and wetal 
jackets. The moral was obvious: If we pro- 
posed such alternation—and this is inevitable 
in field shooting of game—we had to preserve 
one condition: We had to shoot jacketed bul- 
lets in both full and reduced charges, and 
these must be alike as to the matter of lubri- 
cation. 

in casting about in our extremity for a 
suitable jacketed short range bulle: I fell 
opportunely upon the identical object of our 
acesires. Noting the wonderful trajecicry of 
the Luger Automatic revolver I was impelled 
to a dissection of its cartridge, and n'y mi- 
crometer soon showed that its 93-grain full 
mantled bullet was .308 in diameter. I was 
strongly impressed with its slow taper, 
which promised an excellent length of rifle 
bearing, and being unable to obtain any of 
there bullets separately I bought a co.y..e of 
boxes of this ammunition and at the cost of 
balf a day’s hard work and several lacerated 
fingers I succeeded in extracting the bullets 
unciemished. A hundred U. M. C. .30-39 
shells, previously fired with full charg*, were 
then reprimed, muzzle sized, and during the 
succeeding week loaded with these bullets 
and varying charges of the following nitro 
powdeis: 

Tv Pont No. 2 rifle. 

Du !’ent Military rifle. 

American Wood (shot gun) “Trap.” 

Laflin & Rand “Infallible” (shot gun). 

Lafiin & Rand “Bullseye” (pistol). 

Lroisdorf (shot gun). 

Ballistite (shot gun). 

‘These were loaded (four each) with §-10-12 
grains of powders above with the exception 
of Du Pont No. 2 and L. & R. “Bullseye,” 
in which the loads were 9-12-15 and G 8-10 
grains respectively. These loads were fired 
for groups, in successive order of their 
strength, from the Marlin rifle before men- 
tioned at 50 measured yards distance. the 
sights on rifle being accurately adjusted for 
100 yards when using full charged car:ridges. 

The results were surprising to a layman— 
so much so that an order was immed‘ately 
sent to the U. M. C. factory for 2,000 of the 
Luger bullets which were employed with re- 
sults which will appear in detail with de- 
duced conclusions in my next contribution. 

FRANK H. MAYER 
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THE APPROACHING ERA. 


Trade conditions among the Western auto- 
mobile dealers seem to have suddenly taken 
on the most radical and unprecedented boom 
ever expected during the past couple of 
months. Dealers who have cautiously or- 
dered a machine as a sample to sell in com- 
petition with some side iine are suddenly 
besieged with orders which cause them to 
drop everything else for the auto; recognized 
dealers of standing are confronted with a 
condition of scarcity of machines which 
makes even the palmiest cycling days pale 
in comparison, while the prospective cus- 
tomer hurries and scurries from agent to 
agent on tours of inspection, and all avail- 
able literature on the subject is read with the 
mort absorbing interest. 

We are glad to see such a happy condi- 
tion as this obtaining in the motor field. It 
presages much for the future of the sport, 
and absolutely assures its permanency and 
the practicability of the machines turned 
out. In fact we are face to face with the 
auto era, and we welcome the approaching 
conqueror with all the glory which the new 
champion deserves. 


AUTOMOBILES IN YOSEMITE PARK. 


“In the great Yosemite National Park, in 
California, where horses and mules have 
been used for sixty years, there will soon be 
a line of stage coach automobiles carrying 
sightseers along the cliffs, over the mountain 
trails and down into the wonderful valley 
itself,” said Mr. A. H. Washburn, part owner 
and superintendent of the Yosemite Stage 
and Turnpike Company. 

“A great deal of the distance the road is 
built through the solid rock, where we had 
to blast to make a way for ourselves. It 
was in 1861 that I first began to take people 
into the valley over the trail, and the need 
of a road grew in proportion to’ the number 


who visited the place. 
are very rough. 

“naymond is 200 miles from San Fran- 
cisco by train. There we make our head- 
quarters. We shall run autos from there into 
the valley, a distance of six miles, over very 
good roads. We own the roads. We would 
sell them to the government if it wanted 
them, but are not anxious to sell. 

Inspiration Point, where you catch a view 
of the great valley, is 7,000 feet high and is 
six miles from El Capitan. The Bridal Veil 
falls, which plunges like a white mist from 
a height of 900 feet, looks like a tiny brook 
falling over a little rock. 

“Since we .built the first road into the 
park in 1874 we have built many miles of 
side roads around the valley. I have ar- 
ranged to put on a number of autos by 
April ist.”—The Motor Age. 


Necessarily the roads 





COST OF OPERATION OF AUTOMOBILES. 


According to the New York Sun an east- 
ern operator who owns a_ 16-horsepower 
American made machine, with a seating ca- 
pacity of siv, has made a 30-days’ test of the 
cost of operation. He drove 700 miles, kept 
the machine in one place and attended to it 
himself, except as to the rough cleaning work 


done by the men at the storage station. Fol- 
lowing is the table of the expenses: 
Jan. 31—6 gals. gasoline.............. $ 1.20 
Feb. 1—3 gals. gasoline.............. .60 
Feb. 2—3% gals. gasoline............. .70 
De EL sets whan 626 oc. 75 
Feb, 3—20 lbs. glycerine.............. 4.00 
Feb. 4—5 gals. gasoline............... 1.00 
Feb. 5—2% gals. gasoline............. 50 
eb. 6—114 gals. gasoline............. .30 
Feb. 7—5 gals. gasoline.............. 1.00 
Feb. 8—4 gals. gasoline.............. 80 
Feb. 9—2% gals. gasoline............ 50 
Feb. 138—5 gals. gasoline............. 1.00 
Feb. 16—8% gals. gasoline............ 1.70 
Feb. 17—4 gals. gasoline............. .80 
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Feb. 19—5 gals. gasoline.............. 1.00 
Feb. 22—2 gals. gasoline............-- 40 
Three days’ storage in January 2.00 

Feb. 28—One month’s storage........ 20.00 
(SET Perr ere cre ey pen ates $38.65 


This shows that the cost of fuel amounted 
to about 1% cents for every mile traveled. 


NOTES. 


A complete system of express. motor 
wagons is to be installed in Worcester, Mass. 

The postmaster at St. Louis has asked the 
department at Washington to allow him to 
experiment with the collection of mail by 
automobiles. 


lt is possible that the Automobile Club of 
America may build an experimental stretch 
of steel road near New York in accordance 
with General Roy Stone’s suggestion in his 
lecture before the club. 

All the Denver motor vehicle dealers, in- 
cluding George E. Hannan, W. B. Felker, 
E. R. Cumbe, Webb Jay and others, pro- 
nounce the trade results of the season thus far 
as of tfhe most promising kind. 

During the seven months ending with Jan- 
uary, 1902, exports on automobiles and parts 
as compiled by the Treasury Department, 
reached a valuation of $394,682. 
January alone amounted to $27,311. 


Those for 


George M. Schell, secretary-treasurer of 
the Pennsylvania Division of the L. A. W., 
has made an appeal to automobilists to join 
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the national racing organization. As far as 
road improvement is concerned their inter- 
ests are identical, and if for no other reason 
t seems that Mr. Schell’s idea should be 
taken up by the auto owners. 


Automobile owners of San Jose, Cal., are 
planning to organize a club. At present 
there are over a score of machines in town 
and the surrounding country and their num- 
ber is increasing rapidly. The roads are 
favorable to the encouragement of the sport 
and the new club hopes to begin life with 
a comparatively large membership. 


A backwoods member of the Ohio House 
of Representatives recently introduced a bill 
providing that anyone who meddles with an 
automobile, whether in motion or standing 
still, shall be fined not less than $5. Owing 
to the fact that the representative in ques- 
tion came from a remote district where 
motor machines had never been seen, the ser- 
iousness of his motion was lost sight of, and 
in their laughter they forgot to vote for the 
bill. 


There has been much agitation in Eng- 
land over the many restrictions placed by 
the law on the running of motor vehicles. A 
number of manufacturers and owners have 
signed a protest to be published. One of 
the worst features of the situation in Eng- 
land is that heavy motor trucks are prac- 
tically legislated out of existence. Another 
grievance of automobilists is that the coun- 
try magistrates are prejudiced against them 
to aman. The limit of speed is 12 miles. 











$2000 MODEL, 








The WINTON 
Motor Carriages 


Whether service be given the $1200 or 
$2000 model, it makes uo difference, 
insofar as satisfactory results go. 
They are four-season machines and 
may be depended upon for satisfac- 
tory service under all varying condi- 
tions of road and weather. e are 
in Colorado to stay, and will be”pre- 
pared to takc the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Colo. Winton Motor Carriage Zo. 
WEBB JAY, Manager 
1761 Stout St. Denver, Colo.° 
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DISTEMPER. 


Continued. 

The treatment to be pursued is a subject 
of the most intense interest to dog breeders. 
Somebody’s distemper cure is launched on 
the market in glowing terms nearly every 
week; in fact, the full of ’em. 
Some are honestly compounded and others 
are fakes, pure and simple. The list of 
remedies that have been used is legion. A 
man tries one and if his dog gets well swears 
by it. 
“ases are identical, so stick a pin in here, 
please. Worms don’t cause distemper, but 
they do not help the dog a bit, so if you are 
positive your dog has worms clean them out, 


woods are 


It-is commonly admitted that no two 


if possible without giving a purgative. If 
you are not sure and have not seen them in 
the excreta, don’t risk it. 
have been assigned to distemper but worms 
may be dismissed. Bad drainage, poor ven 
tilation, exposure to damp and cold are much 
more in line than worms. 

Now, I will tell you the times to watch a 
dog most carefully, to nourish it well and 
keep up the general health, in order to ward 
off distemper: 


Numbers of causes 


The first is during teething, 
as no doubt at this period an irritability of 
the system, and a degree of inflammatory 
fever is undoubtedly that 
crisis; and such a condition will render the 
subject more liable to contract the disease. 
The second is, if any change of location or 
food takes place. It is almost incredible to 
think that people should at one time have be- 
lieved that cutting off a point of the tail 
acted as a preventative against distemper. 
How can people be so idiotic? 


established at 


Nevertheless, 
we of the most experienced dog men in Den- 
ver believe in what is called “worming” the 
tongue, just as absurd and ignorant a prac- 
tice. This so-called worming consists of re- 
moving one of the cords or tendons of the 
paenum of the tongue, which when removed 
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or released from tension is in its movements 
said to resemble a dying worm. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous. 

But to return to the subject of treatment. 
Set this down as an axiom to begin with: 
Don’t attempt to treat the disease, but the 
special form of it exhibited. You may be 
anxious to know what I consider the best all- 
round treatment. To be candid, the medi- 
cated air treatment originated by me, I es- 
teem as the safest and best all-round method 
of combating this disease and assisting na- 
ture to throw it off, especially in the earlier 
On general principles the antiseptic 
line is that which is most prominently indi- 
cated. A good deal of patience and persey- 


stages. 


erence is required to take care of distemper, 
as careful attention and nursing 
half the battle, remembering that the 
average mortality is sixty per cent. If you 


good 


are 


don’t see the dog taking a turn for the bet- 
ter, don’t get discouraged. Treatment to be 
effective must be prompt, particularly re- 
garding keeping a dog warm, never letting 
the temperature fall below seventy degrees. 
Induce the patient to drink as 
fectly fresh water as possible. 


much per- 
Water left 
exposed to the exhalations of distemper soon 
Per- 
haps no question is more important than that 
of food. 
worrying about the animal refusing to eat. 


gets flat and loses its crisp freshness. 
I wish to counsel the novice against 


Don’t be too eager to persuade or force him 
Don’t overload the stomach under 
any. consideration, and don’t let the sufferer 
forage round, but see that he gets only what 


to eat. 


you give him at regular feeding times. 
COGGY DIG-UPS. 

The controversy now proceeding in Den- 
the hu- 
manitarians has become extensive and will 
probably be fought out to the bitter end. 
We touched on this matter in our last num- 
ber but if any one should wish to see the 


ver between the coursing men and 
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matter thoroughly analyzed let them turn to 
page 68, vol. V., of “The Greyhound Stud 
Book,” where the ground has been pretty 
thoroughly covered. 

* * * 

Personally we think the discrimination 
made by the Humane Society in this city 
between inclosed coursing and other forms 
of sport to be very badly taken. We did not 
attend the meetings in this city which caused 
the upheaval of public sentiment, but as far 
as the principle of sport goes in the inclosed 
coursing, one jack rabbit provides sport, i. 
e., entertainment, for perhaps a thousand 
people. If these thousand people each went 
out shooting with a gun not less than a 
thousand jack rabbits would serve to provide 
sport for the thousand shooters, which would 
of necessity cause a great deal more pain 
and suffering. The point raised by the cours- 
ers that they used a pest to provide sport is 
well taken. If one of these humane 
agents who always have more zeal than ex- 
perience owned a very fine vineyard and 
came out one morning and found the rabbits 
had killed all the vines he would probably 
be one of the first to encourage coursing 
parks in his vicinity. It depends a good deal 
from what point of view we look at it. 

* * * 
of the gamest, most harmless and 
most beautiful living things in nature is the 
trout; yet we have often heard these so-called 
humanitarians gloat over the length of time 
they have played these noble creatures on a 
hook at the end of a line (it is about fifteen 
years since we wetted a line). The signal 
inconsistency with which this so-called Hu- 
mane Society has acted is worth looking into, 
in which case many side lights would be 
thrown on them which might show their ul- 
terior motives were far removed from purely 
humane instincts. tender-hearted 
people who refrain from killing any living 
thing where they can avoid it simply be- 
cause it is obnoxious to them should be re- 


also 


One 


Those 


spected and every consideration shown to 
their feeling, but to pick out inclosed cours- 
ing and apply the special stigma of cruelty 
is but a veil to conceal the real attack, which 
on sentimental grounds directed 
against sport of all kinds. Good feeling and 
good sense both have their place in a healthy 
community; when either usurps the place of 
the other a morbid condition is revealed of 


is to be 
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each. When feeling takes the place of judg- 
ment the right name is sentimentality. Mis- 
directed zeal has been the curse of humanity 
since the world began. 
ak Ok x 

As an example of Western generosity, Mr. 
W. W. Porter has presented his magnificent- 
ly appointed offices in the Quincy building, 
Denver, for the use of the Colorado Kennel 
Club for holding their meetings, and keeping 
on file their papers and magazines. The 
cordial manner in which Mr. Porter offered 
the use of his offices to the club has been 
most thoroughly appreciated by all the mem- 
bers. The club considers they have the fin- 
est office of any kennel club in America in 
their new quarters. 


IN RE DISTEMPER. 





Durango, Colo., March 27, 1902. 

I read with interest in the March number 
of Outdoor Life the article on distemper in 
dogs. It reminded me of a remedy for this 
disease, which I have used myself and have 
seen others appiy, and have never known 
it to fail. It is as follows: 

Take up the loose skin on the back of the 
neck, holding it by both hands. Have some 
one pierce the skin with a red hot wire, close 
to the neck but being careful not to burn the 
flesh. A wire the size of ordinary telegraph 
wire will do, or a little larger gauge. 

I cannot say why this cures, but I know 
that it causes a running sore on each side of 
the neck—the skin being double as held and 
pierced through—which heals up in ten days 
or two weeks and the disease is gone. I 
have not had occasion to use the remedy for 
a good many years, but the last time I tried 
it, it was one of the worst cases I ever saw. 
The dog was a stranger, and-I found him on 
my porch one morning. I liked his looks, 
but he was barely more than skin and bones. 
I noticed at once what was the matter, and, 
although I offered him food and water, he 
would take neither. I took him to a: black- 
smith to burn. The smith told me he had 
two dogs suffering from the same disease, 
but had never heard of the remedy. How- 
ever, he did not have the nerve to apply it. 
He went with me to another blacksmith and 
saw how it was done. A few days after- 
ward smith number one came to my house 
to see how my dog was doing, and then took 
his own to have them treated. My dog lived 
six years after that and finally succumbed 
to a doze of poison administered by some un- 
known fiend. W. S. DORN BLASER. 


{ We thank our correspondent for his kind 
expression of interest in our distemper let- 
ters and desire to say his letter on the sub- 
ject was very welcome, as others will be, 
but the line of treatment which he speaks of 
is a very old one, although a very good one 
in its way, but must not be considered a 
panacea for distemper.—Kennel Editor.] 

































































GUNNING GROUND OF THE ATLANTIC. 


Progress moving South got hung up some- 
where near Norfolk, Va.; then carefully 
avoiding the northeastern corner of North 
Carolina, she continued her onward march. 
This left half a dozen counties, in the old- 
est settled portion of the country, in a some- 
what primitive stage and it is of this section 
I write. 

Beginning at the Atlantic Ocean on the 
East and going west, we first come to a strip 
of sand and marsh, varying in width from 
one-half to three miles and cut at irregular 
intervals by inlets from ocean to sound. In- 
side the beach are a series of shallow bays 
or sounds, commencing with Bock Bay, Va., 
on the north, and ending with Bogue Sound, 
N. C., on the south. Crossing the sounds and 
striking the main land, we come to swamps 
and low lands, covered with forests of cy- 
press and the famous North Carolina pine, 
and locally called “dismals.” Many rivers 
and creeks run through these swamps and 
empty in the various sounds. 

In this whole section there is not 150 miles 
of railroad nor is there 100 miles of tele- 
phone line, exclusive of the Life Saving 
Service wire, that covers the beach from 
- Cape Henry, Va., to Cape Hatteras, N. C. 
There are more spinning wheels and hand 
looms than sewing machines and typewrit- 
ers and more open fire places than stoves. 
But if modern conveniences are lacking Na- 
ture has wonderfully endowed this region, 
and in consequence, the game and fish mar- 
kets of the East, which once depended on 
Chesapeake Bay as a base of supply, now 
look to the Currituck, Albermarle and Pam- 
plico Sounds. 

Currituck Sound and Back Bay being 
fresh water, supply most of the ducks; while 
the Albemarle and Pamplico, which are salt, 
furnish brant and geese, the finest kinds of 
of sea fish and many oysters and clams. 

The beach, being the favorite gunning 
ground, is practically owned and controlled 
by many gun clubs; each of which has its 
own club house and maintains its own armed 
guards to prevent trespassing. 

Probably the best known clubs are the 
Ragged Island or Back Bay, Va., the Swan 
Island, Currituck, and Palmer’s Island, on 
Currituck Sound. The latter club is the 
oldest, was dissolved two years ago; but 
has since been reorganized. 

In Currituck county, of which the writer 
is a resident, there is a law forbidding non- 
residents to shoot afloat; hence unless a man 
is a resident or a club member, he will get 
no shooting, as all desirable gunning points 











are controlled by clubs. 


In Currituck, 
400 men depend on fowling for a livelihood. 
The duck shooting is pretty evenly di- 


over 


vided; the clubs killing nearly all marsh 
ducks such as teel, widgeon, sprigs and black 
duck; while the professionals kill nearly all 
the diving ducks, canvass, red head, black 
head and ruddy. Both Back Bay and Curri- 
tuck Sound are full of wild celery, and ducks 
from this section command higher prices 
than similar ducks killed elsewhere, as they 
are far superior in flavor. 

The clubs shoot strictly at ponds in the 
marshes or on points; while the market shoot- 
ers use either a fixed bush blind in the 
sound, or a_ battery; except occasionally, 
when they use small skiffs to ring shoot 
ruddy ducks. 

There is sport here all the year round. 
Duck shooting is legal from November 10th 
to March 3list every four days of the week, 
Wednesday and Saturday being lay days. 
When ducking is over English snipe come in 
and bags of 20. to 100 are not unusual. Most 
of the clubs throw open their marshes when 
ducking places. After snipe have gone, then 
come the beach birds and as they are not 
hunted for market, their numbers are almost 
incredible, and the bag is limited only by the 
number of shells a man can carry. These 
birds are of all kinds and all sizes, from the 
great sicklebill curlew to the tiny sea chicxen 
When these have left, it is time to shoot 
summer duck or wood duck as they are more 
generally known, and when they are done 
the fall flight of fowl is on once more. The 
fishing in the ocean and at the inlets re- 
quires a separate article. 

Over on the main, 
cieared land, quail and 
are not hunted for market, 
in the swamps deer and bear, together with 
every “warmint’ that runs on four feet, 
otter and raccoon, wild cat and opossum, 
squirrels and cottontails, mink and muskrat, 
may be found. Up some of the numerous 
rivers, notably the Roanoake, there are many 
wild turkeys, and while game is not as plenti- 
tiful as it once was, owing to the nature of 
the country, it will still be many years before 
it is cleaned out. 

The white inhabitants of this section, 
though not strictly up-to-date on some mat- 
ters, maintain a hospitality that must be 
seen to be appreciated. It is enough to say, 


wherever there is 
wood-cock, which 
are abundant and 


that no one goes hungry if he can reach a 
house. 

The citizens, as a rule, are direct descend- 
ants of the first settlers, as the later tide of 














































immigration never got here, owing to lack 
of transportation facilities. _ 

The great civil war touched us with a 
light hand and all that has ever disturbed 
the original primitiveness are the hands of 
the great lumber companies. 

The goose shooting must be seen to be 
believed, and even this winterl saw one 
bunch of white swan that probably contained 
two or three thousands. 

As there is so much more money in kill- 
ing ducks, the professional gunner lets all 
other game but English snipe alone, and con- 
sequently it is on the increase. 

To give some idea of the number of ducks 
here this season, will say on opening day 
twenty-seven batteries, in my immediate 
vicinity, killed from seventy-seven to two 
hundred and forty-six ducks to the box. The 
duck buyers pay out about sixty thousand 
dollars annually. 

Thefi clubs did equally well. At Currituck 
club, with ten men shooting, during the first 
four days over two thousand ducks were 
killed. Swan Island club equalled this score, 
if it did not exceed it. Shares in these two 
clubs are valued at from five to ten thousand 
dollars each and are steadily increasing in 
value. 

In conclusion, I would say to anyone con- 
templating either a visit to this section or 
purchasing shares in any club here, that 
it would be well to investigate thoroughly 
before coming or buying. 

So far as I know no shares are for sale in 
any really desirable club, and there are but 
two places which can accommodate sports- 
men and give them really good shooting. 
Waterlily, N. C. A. SIDNEY DOANE. 


AN 11-YEAR-OLD GOES SHOOTING. 





We believe the following account taken 
verbatim from manuscript just as the boy 
had written it, of a duck hunt participated in 
by the 11-year-old son of A.J. Winters of Port- 
land, Ore., will bring back to the memory of 
a great many of our subscribers recollections 
of the first time they were permitted to 
shoulder the gun and go out in search of 
game. The boy used a new 20-gauge Parker 
hammerless with which his father had just 
presented him. He entitles the manuscript 
“My First Duck Hunt’ and proceeds as 
follows: 

“Having received a shot gun in the sum- 
mer I resolved to go hunting the first chance 
I got. I came home Saturday noon and 
mamma’s cousin was there, and papa asked 
me to go duck shooting. I told him I would 
if someone would stay with mamma. Her 
cousin said she would. We started about 6 
o clock in the evening. Our horse tried to 
walk all over the road at once. It got dark 
before we reached our shooting place, and 
we got off the road and went about a mile 
out of our way before we noticed it. We 
finally emerged from the woods and the 
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cabin came into view before us. Papa and 
the man at the cabin talked gun and dog un- 
til about 10 o’clock, and then we went to bed. 
I didn’t get much sleep that night because 
an old spring jabbed my shoulders and neck. 
We got up about 4 o’clock in the morning and 
paceked the decoys in the wagon and started 
for the lake. When we arrived there papa 
took out the decoys and we got into the 
blinds. Just as the sun began to rise we 
saw some ducks, and papa told me to keep 
still and he would show me how to shoot. 
As they came by he arose and fired a couple 
of shots at them, and two came down. Pretty 
soon some crows came along, and papa told 
me to shoot at them. I let fly with both 
barrels, but missed them. The next band of 
ducks that came along we both shot at. I 
broke one’s wing with my left barrel. I killed 
six that day; and both together killed seven- 
teen. They didn’t fly well that day, or papa 
said we would have killed more. We got into 
the buggy and then drove home. 
“L. D. WINTERS.” 


LION’S DEER-KILLING HABITS. 





I wish to add a little to L. L. Goodrich’s 
article in April Outdoor Life in regard to 
“felis concolor’s” proclivities as a deer-killer. 
I have read the article by C. S. Moody, but, 
¢contrary to his statement, I knéw without 
any guess work that the lion lives on deer 
when he is in a deer country; also that the 
largest buck with a full set of horns has 
no terrors for him. The lion is also very 
fond of mountain sheep, and he will kill the 
largest rams as easily as a cat will a mouse. 
If Mr. Moody will go to the middle canon of 
the Madison River in Madison county, Mon- 
tana, and spend a week in the winter he can 
satisfy himself that the lion will kill both 
deer and sheep. If he will also go to Powder- 
ville, on Powder River, sixty miles from 
Miles City, he can find plenty of ranchers 
who can prove to him that the lion will at- 
tack a full grown horse. (This country is in 
the Bad Lands.) I killed during the spring 
of ’82 twenty-one lions in that country, the 
last three of which I shot while at a deer 
earcass they had just killed. . 

Ovando, Mont. M. P. DUNHAM. 


MOUNTAIN LIONS AND BOB CATS. 





Editor Outdoor Life: 

It is a strange thing to me that there-is 
not more devotees of the chase in this vicin- 
ity. There is great sport for a good pack 
here. Just a few days ago a couple of boys 
by the name of Cook from in the canon (San 
Mateo) brought a large tom cat of the bob 
species in town and presented it to Marshal 
Wallace. In a conversation on the subject 
one of the boys informed me that his father 
and a couple of dogs killed the animal near 
their ranch in Live Oak canon. The dogs 
treed the cat and the old man, who was 
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armed with a shot gun, shot him inflicting a 
painful wound in the shoulder, but not suf- 
ficient to put Mr. Cat out of business. As 
soon as he struck the ground one of the 
dogs, a small bull terrier, proceeded to wade 
in and would have been chewed to pieces had 
not the old man clubbed the cat with his gun, 
and between that and vicious stamping dis- 
patched him. 

The young man tells me this makes four 
they have found this winter. The two boys 
were out hunting not long ago when their 
dogs treed a large cat. They had their guns 
along, but thinking they would have some 
sport they laid down their firearms and pro 
ceeded to pummel Mr. Cat with stones, in- 
tending to make him jump and give the dogs 
a show. 

Pretty soon things got too warm for the 
eat, whereupon he promptly left his perch, 
fanned out the dogs and got away. The boys 
said they could have easily killed him had 
they only cared to shoot him. For the last 
two weeks there have been heavy snows in 
the mountains near here and I expect to hear 
of lots of depredations by wild animals in the 
country adjacent to the foothills. Last year 
a mountain lion was killed at East Hilando, 
and a little later the Jackson brothers killed 
one measuring 11 feet at their ranch in Mill 
Creek. Within the last two years three or 
four bob cats have been killed within a 
short distance of the city limits and one 
mountain lion sighted. 

W. C. WHITTEMORE. 

Redlands, Cal. 


[There probably is a mistake about the 
size of the above lion, as we have never 
heard of one measuring anything like the 
length which Mr. Whittemore mentions. We 
hope to receive further particulars about this 
animal’s length.—Ed. 


GAME IN ALASKA. 


Congressman Lacey of Iowa has intro 
duced a bill in the House prohibiting in the 
territory of Alaska: 

The wanfon destruction of game animals, 
game birds, nests and eggs. 

The killing of any game animal or game 
bird except in specified seasons. 

The killing of certain of the female game 
species at any time. 

The sale or offering for sale at any time 
of the skins and heads of game animals or 
birds. 

The sale of game animals or birds at any 
time save during the season when it is law- 
ful to kill the same. 

The shipment out of Alaska of skins or 
carcasses of game animals or birds. 

Recent reports from Alaska determine 
the necessity for such legislation. The na- 
tive Indians have been killing deer and other 
large animals in a wanton manner and with 
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the same wholesale slaughter that caused the 
practical extermination of the buffalo from 
our Western plains. 

Not infrequently do they drive a herd of 


500 deer into the deep snow of a canon and 


there butcher the whole herd with clubs. 
Mr. Lacey’s bill, which has the indorse- 
ment of many of the officials and prominent 
citizens of Alaska, is a timely one, and all 
who appreciate the preservation of wild ani 
mal life will look eagerly for its passage. 





PRIZE FOR FISHING STORIES. 

In the “Game Field” department of our 
April number we announced that we would 
publish something of interest to fishermen 
in our May issue. It was our intention at 
the time the April notice was written to 
offer a fine fishing rod for the largest trout 
caught with a fly in Western waters this 
season. But in formulating the conditions 
for the contest we ran against some difficult 
propositions to overcome, which led us to 
change somewhat the nature of the contest. 
One of these was the difficulty which would 
be met with in keeping the contest absolutely 
free from “fake,”’ and from any of the var- 
ious little impositions which might be re- 
sorted to by unscrupulous fishermen for the 
sake of advertising notoriety. Our “fishing 
editor” didn’t take to the plan very warmly, 
because he said he had once been a noted 
liar himself, and couldn’t blame any of the 
contestants if they happened, merely for the 
sake of keeping Old Izaak’s memory green, 
to fall back on tradition and say a 2-pound 
trout was a 12-pound trout. Or, in order to 
relieve their conscience, he said, they might 
do like the young Lothario who swore his 
wife-that-was-about-to-be was over 18  be- 
cause he had cut the figures 18 in her insoles 
before he took the oath. So might the fisher- 
man work the characters “15 pounds” in a 
network of imaginative splendor under the 
carcass of his trout and swear that it was 
over 15 pounds. 

So we have decided that instead of asking 
our readers to enter trout for competition we 
will ask them to send on their accounts and 
stories of experiences had whilst casting for 
the wary inhabitants of the stream. In other 
words, any story not exceeding 2,500 words, 
either accompanied by or without photos (if 
with photos, not to exceed three prints), will 
be received at any time after the publication 
of this number, but not later than October 
Ist, for competition. The article which shall 
be adjudged the best will win a $30 split 
bamboo fishing rod. All manuscriptsshall be 
entered with the understanding that the win- 
ner shall send us his photo on request, as 
we will wish to publish same in connection 
with the prize-winning story. 

Hon. L. B. France, author of “Red and 
Line in Colorado Waters,” and Harry M. 
Bostwick, of the Bostwick Gun and Sporting 
Goods Co., both of Denver, have been asked 

















to act in conjunction with a member of our 
staff as the prize committee. 

In determining the merit of the manu- 
script the following will be taken into consid- 
eration in the order named: 

Literary merit. 

Knowledge shown of trout fishing and 
the habits of trout. 

Photographs accompanying the story. 
(These need not necessarily be the work of 
the author.) 

All manuscripts and photos submitted, 
whether they win the prize or not, shall be 
held for use in the magazine. While there 
will be no second or third prize, two stories 
will be selected and designated as “second 
award” and “third award” respectively, 
which will be published in subsequent num- 
bers to that containing the prize article. 


WOODARD'’S WELCOME WORDS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I wish to thank 
you sincerely for the copy of the by- 
laws of the Oregon Fish & Game Ass’a., 
and also the encouraging letter from Mr. 
J. E. Krause of Pendleton, Ore. I am 
truly glad to know that others are inter- 
ested in the protection of game and I do 
hope that Denver and other Colorado 
cities will get in line, s0 we can soon 
have our state organization in working 
order. We now have our local organiza- 
tion in fine shape with a membership of 
160 names—and more joining every day. 
While at Canon City a few days agoI re- 
ceived their promise to organize as soon 
as Mr. De Weese returns from the East. 
All we need now is a few more organiza- 
tions to form a strong state association. 

Pueblo, Colo., J. M. WOODARD. 





[Too much cannot be said in favor of 
the state game and fish association for 
Colorado, and we hope soon to see the 
other cities—Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Trinidad, Gunnison, Silverton, Aspen, 
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Leadville, Grand Junction, Longmont, 
Ft. Collins, Boulder, etc.—organize local 
clubs preparatory to establishing the 
main organization. Gentlemen of leis- 
ure and influence in our Colorado cities, 
do not hold back waiting for some one 
else todo the work, but roll up your 
sleeves, and like Mr. Woodard has done 
go out and round up the firm friends 
of game protection into a strong organi- 
zation. It won’t take you long, and the 
payment for your time will cometo you 
in the moral feeling that you have ac- 
complished something fora good cause. 
Anyone desiring acopy of the by-laws 
of the Pueblo organization can have 
same by applying to E. R. Chew or J. M. 
Woodard, Pueblo, Colo.—ED.] 


























A VALUABLE DEER HEAD. 


Killed Aug. 17, 01,one mile rom Levi Ward’s 
hunting resort near Buford, Colo. 





OF INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The following well-known patrons of the sportsman press have since Jan. 1, 1902, 


doubled their advertising space in OUTDOOR LIFE. 


It is easy to secure a new adver- 


tiser, but to hold him is another and harder problem. When eleven of the largest 
American manufacturers of goods and implements used by sportsmen attest their 
satisfaction of returns received from past advertising in OUTDCOR LIFE by doubling 


their space, the cause is significant. 


Of course we admire them fortheir good judg- 


ment and hope (as we firmly believe) they will receive even more than double their 


past returns. 
Their names are appended: 
J. STEVENS ARIIS AND TOOL CO. 
UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
BROWNING BROS. CO. 
BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLETSIENT CO. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO. 





ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERAC). 

RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO, 

PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO. 
(For one issue only.) 

A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO. 

W. H. MULLINS. (5) 
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In these days of sordid selfishness when 
men write obituaries for lucre and not for 
love; when a man’s written recommenda- 
tions of his bosom friends are gauged in 
direct ratio with his carefully calculated 
rake-off; when sentiment is weighed with 
simoleons and measured with the yardstick 
of minted standard, it warms up the heart 
cockles of an old mossback to unexpectedly 
jump a real live philanthropist from among 
the brambles of Christian civilization, even 
if one hasn’t the time or chance for more 
than a hasty snapshot at him as he breaks 
cover. 

That is why I tingled pleasurably all over 
when I read in Outdoor Life’s April issue 
the generously conceived and magnanimous- 
ly worded eulogism of Colorow by my friend 
W. H. Nelson, who is presently camped in 
the City of Magnificent Distances by the big 
salt water where the sun rises. After a 
long and intimate acquaintance with Colo- 
row on his native heath I am prepared to 
lay my hand on my solar plexis and confess 
that I have never witnessed a more divine 
exhibition of spontaneous generosity in my 
whole life than this tribute of a good white 
man to a good—because dead—Injun! I, too, 
knew this famous paragon of copper-hued 
chivalry and can testify to his varied at- 
tainments. When i recall his rare mag- 
ninimity in the mater of braining Ranch- 
man Elliott’s babies against cabin logs lest 
they grow up and become a reproach to their 
decently scalped parents; his quaint and 
original sense of humor as displayed in the 
hamstringing of his sleeping Arapahoe 
enemy, Burnt Bow, and his subsequent stak- 
ing him out and building slow fires on his 
stomach and in his armpits, lest the poor 
fellow be not properly warmed up to the 
fun of the occasion, and so fully appreciate 
the dry humor of his entertainer; when I 
enviously remember the magnificent thirst 
and unlimited capacity of this “wise old 
chief” for the heayenly nectar called “valley 
tan” by our Mormon friends, and his benign 
inclination to remove as much as possible of 
its irresistible temptations from the paths 
of his weaker white brethren, I wonder that 
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the commonwealth of Colorado has not per- 
petuated his memory in a monument built 
of a whisky keg filled with blood surrounded 
by a hatchet-cloven skull and fringed with 
women’s scalps, in commemoration of his 
saintly achievements and unparalleled record 
as a discourager of promiscuous settlement 
of the public domain! 

If there ever was a dirtier, more treach- 
erous and lecherous bloodthirsty beast in 
human shape than this same Colorow of Mr. 
Nelson’s admiration it was never my misfor- 
tune to meet him. A coward, a thief, a rene- 
gade whom even his tribe held in aversion 
and never lost a chance to humiliate; a sot 
so low and depraved in his instinct that he 
bartered his women’s honor for drink; whose 
choicest boast was that he had never kept 
his word and could not be made to do so, 
he is and was eminently deserving of all the 
praise that has so lavishly been showered 
upon him by his admiring commentator. It 
was his always overpowering desire for 
“peace with the whites” that doubtlessly 
led to his instigation and contrivance of the 
murder of Meeker with its attendant atroci- 
ties. It was this same hankering after peace 
which induced him to precipitate Colorado’s 
last Indian war by inciting and directing his 
“dog soldiers” to an invasion of our game 
fields and the slaughter of the innocents. It 
was this characteristic dalliance with the 
dove and olive branch which led Ouray to 
order him shot on sight if he ever crossed 
again to the east side of the Uncompahgres! 

I admire philanthropy, as I said before, 
even when founded in error and exercised in 
ignorance, vut I want to protest against the 
blasphemic linking of this abominable red 
beast’s name, even in jest, with that of so 
really good and honorable a man as Ouray. 
Ouray was a man and gentleman, and it is 
an offense against decency to mention in the 
same breath his name with that of the most 
vile and despicable wretch whom God was, 
for some inscrutable reason, impelled to 
make in human image. The worst of it is 
that Nelson is no tenderfoot and should have 
known better than to write such rot. Even 


paresis is no excuse for such misplaced and 
(6) 
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maudlin sentiment and I am given to under- 
stand that the man from Washington is yet 
in possession of his faculties. If so, an 
apology to the people of Colorado—and to 
the manes of Ouray—is in order. 

+. ~ oa + * 7 

Speaking of last month’s issue of this 
magazine I am reminded that it was a corker 
in many respects. ‘1aere was a heap of as- 
sorted meat in its dish-up and everybody got 
their money’s worth. That moody fellow 
from Idaho can evidently write sense as well 
as nonsense, and his article on camp duffle 
goes a long way in atonement of his previ- 
ously expressed fallacy in the matter of 
cougar not killing adult, healthy deer. 

In my forty odd years of woods loafing 
I have bumped up considerable against these 
big cats and would advise our Idahe com- 
padre never to try the experiment of ambling 
around on a deer trail dressed in a stuffed 
doe’s hide if there are any “painters” about. 
His assumption that cats won’t tackle a full 
grown deer might get a disconcerting jar. I 
have known a hunting companion to be 
knocked down by a cougar while carrying 
a spike buck to camp on his shoulder in the 
evening twilight seven years ago, and have 
personally witnessed the killing, on two sep- 
arate occasions, of full grown deer by these 
animals, besides finding partly devoured 
carcasses of at least twenty others similarly 
killed by cougar, on the deer trails of Routt 
County, Colorado. 

In the fall of '96, while “on the trail’ in 
that section waiting for deer, I lay on the top 
of a small cliff overlooking the runway which 
wound through a little “coulee” below. It 
was about 5 p. m. on an unusually dark No- 
vember day, and a fine snow was sifting 
through the air, making vision of any dis- 
tance very difficult, although one could see 
plainly to the extent of two hundred yards. 

Immediately opposite to me, at about half 
that distance, was a low, rocky point about 
ten or twelve feet high, covered with a 
ragged fringe of cedars and “buck brush,” 
around whose base the deer trail wound. I 
paid very little attention to it for I was 


after “buckskin” and my mind was on the 
trail. 

The first bunch to appear hadn’t a buck 
in it, and I was indifferently watching them 
pass by when suddenly a lion sprang from 
the knoll directly on top of a big doe in the 
lead, and she went down in the brush out 


of my sight without a perceptible struggle 
so far as I could see, and certainly without 
making any audible outcry. The rest of 
the band fell over each other getting out of 
the vicinity, one doe passing so closely be- 
neath me that I could have dropped a shell 
on her back. 

The oak brush was about four feet high 
between me and the cat, and I could see 
neither it nor the deer. As I ran around the 
head of the defile in the hopes of getting a 
shot, I saw a good four-point buck, who had 
been loafing along behind the bunch, come 
out of the timber and walk slowly down the 
trail. He was in close range and I could 
have killed him easily, but I wanted to watch 
further developments and let him go by un- 
disturbed. 

Just before reaching the point of the 
cougar’s previous kill he stopped short and 
threw his head forward. Then he wheeled 
with a great bound sidewise and tore up the 
hill like a cyclone and, simultaneous with his 
side jump, I saw the cougar’s long yellow 
body fall just short of him by a scant foot— 
the beast had leaped and missed. 

By an uncontrollable impulse I did ex- 
actly the wrong thing by firing at the indis- 
tinct body of the cougar as he stood switch- 
ing his tailin chagrin. He madea big spring 
when the gun cracked and was out of sight 
in an instant, and I never saw him again. I 
went down there and found a couple of oak 
brush stems cut off by my ball and a small 
bunch of cut hair, but his spoor next morn- 
ing showed no blood and it was then too 
dark to trail him. The doe had a broken 
neck and her throat and flanks were badly 
lacerated. 

The tracks next morning showed but one 
cougar had been in evidence. This fellow 
had not only killed one adult deer (she was 
“healthy” enough for my larder), but had 
actually tried to kill another within ten 
minutes. So much for Mr. Moody’s theory 
to the contrary. 

On another occasion, in Montezuma 
County, I shot, in broad daylight, a cougar 
that was dragging’ a-two-year-old buck that 
he had just killed. There was no other 
wound in this deer than a similarly broken 
neck and the usual teeth and claw lacera- 
tions, and he was a remarkably fat and 
heavy animal. Examination of the ground 
showed that the cougar had actually trailed 
him over a half mile, came upon him lying 
down and made his leap from the ground 
instead of from an eminence. 

And to further clinch this matter of a 
lion’s ability and inclination to kill large 
animals, I had a mare and yearling colt killed 
by cougars three years ago, the tracks in the 
snow showing that they had been attacked 
by a pair of these beasts hunting in com- 
pany. The partly devoured carcasses were 
still warm when I .ound them. We trapped 
both cats within a week at the place of their 
cached kill. 





























GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


{At Kansas City, Mo., March 31-April 5, 1902.) 


It was a great western event—a memorable 
milestone in the progress of live bird shooting. 
It has shattered any ideas that ever before 
found backers that a national event cannot 
be made a success in the West. We believe 
the very fact that it was pulled off so near the 
center of the continent, coupled of course with 
the increasing popularity of the sport, was one 
of the prime factors that contributed to its suc- 
cess. It has given a great impetus to the sport 
in the West, has placed a pedestal under an- 
other western champion, and has immortalized 
Kansas City as a tournament center. 

The entry list was the largest ever known 
at a similar event—493—while the starters—456— 
constituted a number that was phenomenal. 





H. C. HIRSCHY, 
Winner Grand American Handicap Trophy. 


Otto Feudner, Phil Bekeart and Harvey Mc- 
Murchy came all the way from California to 
participate, and while Feudner shot in grand 
Style the first couple of days, he struck a 
streak of bad luck in the big event which put 
him out. 

Colorado Springs was represented by Garrett, 
Lawton and Shemwel!l, who made good show- 
ings. 

It was a noticeable fact commented on freely 
that of the first ten winners, seven of them 
used Smith and Parker guns. The Smith gun 
Was used by the first three winners, while the 
fifth, sixth, seventh and tenth all used Parkers. 
The above winnings for the Smith add quite a 
brilliant feather to the cap of the makers of 
that most excellent gun, and should make the 
Hunter Arms Co. feel very proud of the fact. 
The names of the first ten men, together with 
guns and ammunition used, are appended: 
re 1—Hirschy, Smith, 7 12, Pigeon, 3% Hazard, 

™% 4. 








1% +c. G. Spencer, Smith, 8, Ideal, 34% King’s, 
3-Heikes, Smith, 7 14, Arrow, 3% E. 1% 7. 
By oe Remington, 7 12, ane. om Du- 

Pont, 1% 8 

4 Owen, " Parker, 7 14, Leader, 3% DuPont, 

1 
&Roll, Parker, 7 10, Arrow, 3% DuPont, 

1% 

R 7—Dering, Parker, 8, ". —. 3% Hazard, 1% 7. 
8—Snyder, Colt, 7 ader, 3% DuPont, 


A 

9—Squier, Winchester, 7 12, Leader, 40-43 Du- 
Pont, 1% 7%-7. 

10—J. Morrison, Parker, 7 11, Trap, 3% 
Schultze, 1% 7. 

Thirty-one men stood up for the final shoot- 
off after some of the fiercest and most trying 
experiences which ever characterized a like 
event. Their names and the position of each at 
the finish are herewith shown: 





BPSORST  occccese 221222222222222222 
' 222222222222222222 

21221222222222222 06 

Spencer .......:. 222222222222222222 
222222222222222222 
22222222212122220 .—62 

a Pee 222222222222222222 
2222232323223330..... —30 

Pe 222222222222222222 
BOSS ROBROR oo. &-6.0 01000 —27 

Owen .222222122222222222 
222220 

a eer 21222 
20 

Dering 2 

Snyder 2 

Squier 2222212 22 ‘ 

Morrison ........ 22222222222220 —13 

ME Gan seivsscewe 22222222222220 —13 

TE DPRBOBSSBIALB0..«.. 0.4 —12 

Darby errr ee keee & t Peer —11 

ES avvaecannbass RSSEeOESELSO. . we'd —i1 

Boltenstern fit oie OS T ere —9 

EE scosvenees Sea hil. -eeee eee” —7 

Bingham ........ po Ee eS ce ee 6 

Dockson Sof) Freee — 6 

Kid he. Fa eae ae —6 

B-27 . ee ee -6 

Boisseau Sadueons 222220 —6 

Holmes 222 “= 

Waters 2 — 

ED “hadobuaciubced 0 _ 

Crosby — 

Adams 

Avery 

Herman 

Banks 

Glover 

Turner 


ANTONITO GUN CLUB. 


The following averages were made by the 
Antonito, Colo., Gun Club on March 12th and 
26th and April 6th: 

Shot at. Killed. Percentage. 
37 319 862 


SIGE = nc 0k SaReiew ch vay 370 2 
Es a dee ct chediad 515 452 77 
SEED osbeveacucsiccoss 505 447 885 
CE en 50 43 860 
Dl, dsadcectnetseoee 175 139 -794 
SEE '¥ cobblowas ave tcbhubh 75 55 “41 

I i econ 75 56 .746 
MEN cpSouws ssvb¥e es 00 25 21 -840 
SEIS 25 21 840 
Pratt Webb .......... 50 36 .720 


The above figures show not only some per- 
sistent shooting for three days’ work, but also 
demonstrate the fact that Antonito has some 
first-class marksmen who will give a good ac- 
count of themselves at the coming Denver tour- 
nament, 
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TOURNAMENT AT OGDEN. 


Ogden, Utah, April 10, 1902. 

The Ogden Gun Club will hold a two days’ 
tournament May l4th and 15th—the first day at 
targets, the second day at livebirds. The usual 
15 and 20-bird events for sweepstakes and mer- 
chandise have been arranged. During the after- 
noon of the first day the Browning Champion- 
ship Challenge Cup, being the state champion- 
ship at targets, will be Ry » under the 
conditions governing the tro On the sec- 
ond day of the tournament t ~< will be three 
events of 7, 10 and 15 live birds respectively, 
with entrance of $3, $% and $10. The winner of 
the 15-bird event, in addition to his share of 
the money, will receive a handsome trophy, 
commemorative of the event and presented by 
the Ogden Gun Club. The division of purses 
will be Target events, four moneys, Rose sys- 
tem; in live-bird events, three moneys, class 
shooting. The club will add $250 in cash and 
merchandise to the target events, and is work- 
ing hard to arrange all the details in perfect 
order. We promise that this tournament will 
be the largest and best one we have ever held. 
All shooters are invited. A complete program 
will be sent to anyone upon application to the 
undersigned. A. P. BIGELOW, Treas. 


Cc. R. A. TEAM SHOOT. 


The following scores were made by three of 
the teams of the Colorado Rifle Association in 
their team shoot for April: 


CENTRAL CITY. 


W. 8S. Green 10 9 8 91010 910 8 8—91 
P. R. Alsdorf 9910 7 8 * 5 10 10 10—88 
A. C. Asquith 9 710 8 6 910 8 8—82- 
Cc. E. Wiley..... 05679 10 78 8 979 
A. Rapin ....... 99658 798 9 8ST 
J. H. Hooper... 10 9 7 9 610 510 6 6—78—496 
DENVER. 
J. Hendricks.... 510 9 810 810 8 7 5—80 
A. W. Peterson. 9 7 910 4 610 810 8—79 
ee. Ay: WUGes ee 897998 9 8 6 5-78 
J. N. Lower..... 7 21010 71010 7 7 T—T7 
G. L. Vought 8679998 8 7—76 
J. P. Lower..... 6 8 6 8 6 7 6 710 10—-74—464 
ASPEN. 
Joe Paxton...... 8 97610 79 8 9 9-82 
. F. Brown..... 8 5 9 7 9 810 6 8 10—80 
L. A. W. Brown 8 9 8 51010 7 6 7 878 
G. B. Brown.. 47598 95 69 8&70 
N. O’Brien ...... 9455 7610 6 8 868 
J. S.Ammerman 5 8 6 6 9 6 7 5 5 10—67—445 
A. WILLIS, Secretary. 


BUTTE-ANACONDA SHOOT. 


Butte, Mont., April 7, 1902. 

Enclosed find scores of last Sunday's shoot. 
The weather was against big scores, with wind 
high and sun bright. Walker has challenged 
Twohy for April 20th at Anaconda for the 
Brownlee Challenge Medal, when we expect a 
big crowd to go over from Butte. 

he Anaconda club is making big 
tions for the Montana state shoot on May 30th, 
8ist and June Ist. They have added $750 to the 
urses, together with several medals and cups. 
hey will have one set of Expert traps, one 
Sargent system, and a magautrap. 

By far the best day’s shooting over the traps 
at the Butte Rod and Gun Club’s grounds was 
had on the occasion of our shoot last Sunday. 
The sportsmen of Anaconda came up‘a quarter 
of a hundred strong and in the day’s shooting 
broke about even. They lost the Fishing and 
Shooting Cup to Butte by fifty-two birds, but 
took back home with them the coveted Brown- 
lee Medal. Twohy of the Copper City 
was the winner, having beaten A. J. Walker of 
Butte by four targets. 

Anaconda brought twenty-two men to shoot 
for the cup. Following is the score at twenty- 
five birds 


repara- 











BUTTE. ANACONDA. 
Confarr .. --- of F. Kilepetko.......... 21 
Walker .. - 22 L. G. Smith.......... 19 
Kimball Be NE 35. cue caceveened 20 
Wright 23 Twohy ..... 

Snyder Se Beer A eS 
BEEN 4 cube spatnubooge 20 E. Klepetko.. 
BEE. cones ctackvepect 14 Peckover ....... 
a ee BY COMTI ic os ckndess 
Co Ge, GIN a vec c cues 23 Johnston ..... 
SE ee ee 21 McKenzie 
EEE Save isons oF daee 22 Hasley ......... 
SORGROE #5 cspacses dee S. Emmons 
Re erie 23 Turner ......... 
DEE. ca datiebcevcenteds 19 Drumgoole .... 
Scott gs ocbbh Soeee eves 9 A. M. Smith.... 
i .. Ra 18 Mahan .......... 
SOMES Ros cba sa senaded 20 Futtle : vecescs 
pS Eerieetie 20 Wellcome 
BIAS * 0 ce vin o005540 16 Norbeck ....... 
yo, eee 20 Dawson ....... 
McGowan ............ IB REO Li snang dens 
Carpenter ............ 14 mcGivern ............ 
2 hs are PES 3. Total: sce 
ye YO NM Seo ae 
C3 C252 5 SS Se Bs 
ae 320 30 Bo oe oe of 
Os eo ee el ad =o =o 
CONTESTANTS. “3 °3°3 2% 2242 32 
- - - | 3B ep @p ap 
PSigigig 
SB: 8: 8i:95:2:2:2 
ETS conctepicane 10 9-- ow. ie | 
eee ee 16 
WENO Kscccwéec caves SBS 166 15 
COE catdécudeds cocie | Le ee 
ET tkesia¥soskad owas : ae 
| Ree 10 9 8 7 
OS RE ae ae os 
Drumgoole ......... BB ide eee ea ee 
oo ee oc tee (EP 4. eae ae 
OS ae os tee SUE Reger ee 9 
ees oo «os See ee On 
SEED Bis banned +p ee ee on 
,. ieee ba o. oo: SS Be 
SS So eee 5 aes oe RO ee ee 
ES aan "GS GE: | ate 
UMD 000 ceSddedde ce PA ae Be a ee 
BE beisteucisvatbhic es. ae: he ee ee oe 
McGivern .. oc... al 2e: ee. 2 
BE Nashab o> a hee le os oe 
Norbeck ...... ere RE eae cs ee 
F. KlepetKo ........ 7. ee te “PE Sera 
ENE. suescketaccence ie a mS 
COREREP boc cdintsesed 3 oe aM 3 2 ee ae 
IN ss cindbpectcceds 2 2a @& ot. 
BEY ‘enicadovbssdvawns mek. ee... "ave 
E. Klepetko ........ a Bes Ssore es 
PEE. cbt xevecceves e., ces ois. we 
Mo ckesceseece =r és 
WORRIES boc cccccdce 14 «13 > 
Oe eae 2 vam 
DI vccdect casdece 3 15 146 40 6 15 
Ss. Emmons oe. . Pe ce BR eiexcaas 
Hudson 11 7. RAs eee cae 
Trudgeon | ee ae 
Dawson 15 Di me y) ae eae 
Peckover pe Se 8 9 
ah vob 8a o5. cen ee eee 
SN? x0 gai essust oes ae TR ad’ an oe eee 
TIE. | Woensersccesss 62° Rao eee 
NT «sin cas hettccests 122 12 eas a ap 
ON Pe See 9 6b bb 4 
MT sien tess schates 13 +10 9 ‘ 
Rowland ............ We OR se.) eas. eer eer oe 
OS, a ; Sees, ae ure 
lt: i: Re 7 


y RATT Si Reine 
SMITH, Secretary. 
RIFLE SCORES AT TRINIDAD. 


Trinidad, ‘Colo., April 1, 1902. 





The scores made by members of the Trinidad 
Rifle Club at its last shoot were: 
ai oa cadivecs svete Séacessetes tebquyee 8 83 8&3 82 
Hudelson -.. 8 82 81 80 
ee REST a ie 85 77 . aw 
RRP oven ces becc Sen adidendensdlsesseenet 76 «73 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


GOLDEN GATE R. & P. CLUB. 


The Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club had 
an average attendance on March 234. D. W 
McLaughlin, who has not been able to be with 
us lately, made the high score for the day on 
Glendeman Trophy match with the following: 
24, 22, 22, 23, 21, 25 22, 24, 25—232. 

Martin F. Blasse, who is shooting his way 
into the front rank, raised his record several 
points with 25, 20, 24, 95, 23, 19, 25, 21, 21, 23—226 

On the 50-yard range J. E. Gorman’s 9% with 
the revolver was the highest score of the day. 
SCORES—RIFLE, 





D. W. Me gam Tithe AC , 
M. F. Biasse..... .... 226 209 207 
F. E. Mason..... ic EB ; ; 
M. F. Blasse .. 214 210 205 200 
O. Bremer ...... . 204 oe 
Wm. Ehrenpport ‘ .. 202 190 176 

REVOLVER. 
J. E, Gorman..... Mbit, se Ae te 
F. 8 ae. seboes ae ae a 
P. A. Becker...... weal Ts 
J. W. Tompkins. neon 81 80 77 74 75 
oe ec 96 

P IST OL. 

ES i ee ree 92 
Se ee ES cc ccccecsccccccccscee Se OS HL S&S 
NS SS ee ere 88 82 75 
ED + vvnsnbhwibedviesinesesstne 84 84 
K. Hinkel ........ padideikGuressabnane 81 
ee SO Ee oe wancauessis 86 85 83 
itt A ELS anh isos tisreegencadecbasen 83 80 76 


KU LLMAN YN, Secretary. 
LEADVILLE RIFLE | CLUB. 


The following scores were shot on April 6 
1902, on the-team shoot of the Colorado Rifle 
Association. Conditions—Cloudy, light snow 
mercury 25° above zero. 

W. H. Barton. 1097810 779 6 982 
W. H. French.. 8 6 810 79 6 8 7 8T 
p i Whitson... 78 7677878 9% 
Fred Watkins... 4 6 9 78 7 6 710 7-7 
H. O’Keefe...... 8 2 2 8 6 4677 6—56—360 





CENTRAL CITY WON. 


Cc entral | City, “Colo. April 14, 1902 
The members of the Idaho Springs Rifle 
Club were the guests yesterday of the Central 


City Rifle Club and were hospitably treated 
but badly beaten in the shoot during the after- 
noon. The following table shows the scores at 
200 yds., off-hand, Standard American traget: 
IDAHO SPRINGS. _ 


te te) ER dd naskness0sc0veseoe 74 74—148 
RS eee ES are 65 53—118 
W. A. Kunts......... cecccessceses BB 54-107 


Cc. O. Whitney 
John Maxon 
Sid Varney 
E. Erickson Reawdes sate ie 
M. C. Lake.. yweskeesst es an 4 wee 





69—122—1012 


CENTRAL CITY. 
W. S. Green ; 79 S83—162 
A. C. Asquith......... .... 84 62—146 
P. R. Alsdorf ; seeccce) OO 67—147 
D. H. Allen : .-.. 74 62—186 
G. M. Laird. . . ..... 48 66—114 
J. H. Hooper.... 7 . 72 68—140 
a ae Tse e% 60 62—122 
ay iley... ... 78 58—136—1103 


IN RE ROBIN HOOD SHELLS. 


Messrs. Felix & Marston of Chicago. western 
agents for the Robin Hood Powder Co., have 
received the following letter regarding the work 
of Robin Hood shells which we believe will in- 
terest our shotgun readers: 

We take great pleasure in 
gave Robin Hood shells a 
and this was the following result: 
Robin Hood shell 
powder, and 1% oz. 


saying that we 
test the other day, 
A 12-gauge 
loaded with three drams of 
6 shot 


of No. used in a 


Parker gun, scored on a 12-inch pine board tar- 
get at 100 yards. There was no odor, no jar. 
no headache, and a dry cloth cleaned the gun 
after shooting. Yours truly, 

Lodi, Il. SLOCUM & BRADLEY. 


DENVER RIFLE cLuB. 


The following scores were made on April 13th 
at 200 yds., off-hand, Standard Americ ‘an target 
89 8&5 


es RE OGRE Ss cece cbebvedpetabode 
Se MPR Ee ey ae Se 85 85 84 83° 83 
G. W. Maxwell...... Pdcoeeeveds 82 81 
MAS Wiltle s2356i..08. hie) 
So Ee ee eee ee 76 (75 
& WY Sees Se 73 «69 
D, OF Oa ed var ddewsiVee vant vases 71 71 
NOTES 
The shooters of Beaumont, Texas. have or- 


ganized a club called the 
with a nice membership. 

The first three 
ican Handicap 


Beaumont Gun Club 


winners in the 


Grand Amer- 
recently 


concluded at Kansas 
City, Mo., used L. C. Smith guns. This must 
indeed have been gratifying news to the Hun- 
ter Arms Co., who are now and have been ex- 
erting such commendable efforts to please 
their patrons. 

We desire to call the attention of our western 
readers to the notice in this department of the 
big trap-shooting tournament to be held on 


May i4th and 15th under the auspices of the 
Ogden Gun Club. This body of shooters never 
does anything by halves, and we know in ad- 
vance that all who attend will receive that roy- 
al treatment for which the Utah boys are noted 

One of the oldest and most reputable curio 


gun and taxidermist houses in the West is the 
Montana Armory of Bozeman, Mont., conduct- 
ed by A. Gottschalk. This big store is head- 
quarters for tourists’, sportsmen’s and trap- 
pers’ supplies, besides being one of the largest 
dealers in furs, pelts, robes, rugs, game heads, 
antlers, horns, Indian curios and all kinds of 
tocky Mountain specimens. 

Elsewhere in this department 
an announcement in Mr. C. H. Smith's cor- 
respondence of the mammoth preparations of 
the Anaconda Gun Club for the Montana state 
shoot, to be held on May 30th, 3ist and June 
ist. As will be seen, they have added $750 to 
the purses, together with several medals and 
cups. No better guaranty of the success of this 
big shoot could be offered than that the Ana- 
conda club will conduct it and that such a 
magnificent sum of money is to be given in the 
purses. 

Advice from Victor. 
Victor Gun Club and the Cripple Creek Gun 
Club have been merged, and the result is one of 
the strongest sportsmen’s organizations in Col- 
orado. The new club will in time erect sub- 
stantial new quarters at some good point be- 
tween Victor and Cripple. Weekly shoots will 
be held. There are some fine rifle and shotgun 
experts among the membership and a number 
of good matches will be arranged with shots 
from outside towns, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Central City, Pueblo and rower” other place s. 


will be seen 


Colo.. tells us that the 





A WOTMIAN’S GRATITUDE. 
A Montana Woman Writes in Praise of 
Newbro’s Herpicide. 


Butte, Aug. 26.—Newbro Drug Company, City 
Dear Sirs: For several years I have been 
troubled “ith dandruff, causing me much an- 
noyance, and my hair became very thin. I have 
used Newbro’s Herpicide for a month and the 
dandruff has entirely disappeared and my hair 
is becoming much heavier than formerly. New 
hair is growing where there was none, and I am 
very thankful to you for the benefit I have re- 
ceived from Newbro’s Herpicide. Very truly 
yours, S.C. B. FOSTER, 

No, 985 Utel Ave., Butte, Mont. 

















SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Speckled Brook Trout; edited by Louis 
Rhead, with chapters, by Chas. Hallock, E. 
T. D, Chambers, W. C. Harris, Benj. Kent, 
J. Annin, Jr., A. N. Cheney and L. F. Brown; 
184 pages. cover in imitation birch bark; price, 
$3.50. Publisher, R. H. Russell, No. 3 W. 29th 
street, New York. 


This is truly an edition de luxe, for no pains, 
ideas or expense have seemingly been spared in 
its make-up. It is a unique and beautifully il- 
lustrated volume, with fifty original drawings, 
color plates, photogravures and reproductions 
from etchings especially executed for the work 
by Louis Rhead, the well-known artist and il- 
lustrator. The book has been designed and ed- 
ited by Mr. Rhead with the assistance and co- 
operation of such angling experts as Charles 
Hallock, E. D,. T. Chambers, W. C. Harris, 
Benjamin Kent, J. Annin, Jr., A. Nelson Che- 
ney, L. F. Brown, and contains articles on the 
following subjects: “General Description of the 
Trout Family, “Big Trout of the Nepigon, 
Lake Edward, Lake Batiscan,"’ ‘“‘Habits of the 
Brook Trout,” “The Old and New Adiron- 
dacks,”’ “‘An Angler’s Notes on the Beaverkill,’ 
“Winged and Other E nemies of Brook Trout,’ 
“Trout Propagation,” “Some Notes on (¢ coin 
Brook Trout,”’ “Along a Trout Stream.”’ The 
Speckled Brook Trout is distinguished by an 
original cover of paper boards in color repre- 
senting a piece of birch bark upon which has 
been pinned a number of colored trout flies. 
The lining papers are also of imitation birch 
bark. 

All “brothers of the angle’ should possess a 
copy of tnis work, which would have delighted 
the heart of gentle Isaak Walton, and which 
will be 
the piscatory art. 


Habits, Haunts and Anecdotes of the Moose: 
with illustrations from life; by Burt Jones. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


hailed as a treasure by every lover of 


Publishers, 
price, $1 


This is a 150-page book, bound nicély in 
cloth, with gold embossing, and contains some 
very clever snap shot photographs of moose in 
Maine. The title of the book describes in a 
general way the contents, the author being a 
well-known sportsman who apparently has had 
much experience in moose hunting. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Boston; 


FORMING AN OUTING PARTY. 


Hastings, Neb., April 3, 1902. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I am organizing my an- 
nual outing party for the lakes of Minnesota; 
we expect to leave here about the 10th or 15th 
of June, so as to be in at the best fishing. I 
find my party is getting larger this year, and 
some of my friends have suggested that we go 
in a car of our own, and as the old members 
of the party all like this idea, we shall carry it 


out. We have about half enough now to make * 


the party we wish, and if there are any of the 
readers of Outdoor Life who would like to join 
us, they will be welcome (until the number re- 
quired to complete the car is secured). We have 
a very low railroad rate, and special rates at 
hotels: in fact, it is a very pleasant and econ- 
omical outing, and one that, once made, will 
be repeated again. We need only a few more 
to complete the number, so write me as soon 
as possible, so arrangements can be made for 
the accommodation of all. 

DR. WM. H. STEELE. 


Capt. L. L. Goodrich of San Antonio, Texas, 
writes: “I noticed you published the informa- 
tion that I sent giving the number of hides 
shipped from here. Since that time I saw 5,600 
deer hides and 1,600 wild hog hides at the de- 
pot in bales ready to load, shipped by the same 
firm spoken of in a previous letter.’ 





313 Broadway, New York 





BULK SMOKELESS POWDER 


mm STIOKELESS “" ARROW 





The famous U. M. C. SMOKELESS shell is 
now branded ARROW, but the quality and color 
remain the same. This ‘change ‘a 

made to better protect the consumers of U. M. C. 
shells, who have often been given shells of other 
makes loaded with smokeless powder when they 
wished U. M. C. SMCKELESS. # # & 


che Union Metallic Cartridge Company 





name has been 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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HAS KILLED THE GAZELLE. 








In your March number I noticed an inquiry 
by R. Clarke Fisk in regard to the gazelle. I 
killed one of them in 1883 on the head of 
Swamp Creek, a small stream that puts into 
Big Timber Creek, which empties into the Yel- 
lowstone River opposite the town of Big Tim- 
ber, Mont. was camped on that creek at the 
time. In November there came a heavy fall of 
snow and my father and I went up the creek 
looking for logs to build a shed, when we found 
where four deer, as we supposed. had come 
down off some rocky ridges into a heavy patch 
of timber. My father told me to go in and he 
‘would watch and take them when they came 
out; so I slipped in very carefully and got right 
onto them. Three were lying down and the 
buck standing up, so I shot him and the rest 
ran out on the opposite side from my father. 
The buck was all we got, and it was different 
from any we had ever seen before. Its color 
was a little like the white-tail of that part of 
the country. of which I have killed a good 
many. If anything it had a little more yellow- 
ish cast, with white belly and rump. The front 
of the face was lighter than sides of face and 
body, but not exactly bald-faced. The tail was 
short, like that of the antelope, and the tongue 
and mouth were dark like those of the moun- 
tain goats, instead of red. The legs were short 
hoofs more blunt (and square) than the deer, 
from which I take it that they run on the most 
rocky parts of the mountains. This buck must 
have been four years old, judging by his teeth 
But he had no prongs—only a straight horn 
curved slightly back and more like that of the 
mountain goats, but of the same substance as 
a deer’s horn. I think they shed their horns 
too. The one I killed weighed about fifty 
pounds, dressed. It was in good condition and 
made fine eating. I think the storm had driven 
them down off the tops of the Crazy mountains, 
for I hunted the lower country well and never 
saw any more of them, but saw plenty of elk, 
sheep and deer. I am satisfied there were more 
of them higher up the mountains. No doubt 
their being small accounts for their being killed 
off by lynxes and such animals. 





I have been told by hunters that there are 

gazelles in the Goose Creek Mountains, this 

state. kept one of those little horns for 

years to use as a punch for splicing rope, and 

finally gave it to E. C. Cook of this place, who 

may have it yet. V. EMERICK. 
No. 1805 Tentn Street, Boise, Idaho. 


IN RE KRUPP STEEL. 


Editor Outdoor Life—We are informed by the 
makers of Krupp steel barrels (for whom we 
are agents) that they have heard that some 
manufacturers have been selling guns with 
steel barrels and representing them as being 
‘Krupp steel.’’ 

All genuine Krupp Steel Barrels are marked 
as follows: “A’’ for rifle barrels marked on the 
bottom of the barrel, Guss-Stahl (cast steel). 
Krupp-Essen; “B’’ for shotgun barrels marked 
on the bottom of the barrel, Fluss-Stahl (fluid 
steel) Krupp-Essen; ‘“‘C’’ special steel for either 
shotgun or rifle barrels marked “Special-Ge- 
wehr-Lauf-Stahl” “Fried-Krupp-Essen,”’ encirc- 
ling three interlacing rings on the top of the 
barrel. 

As it is against the law to call steel gun 
barrels “‘Krupp Steel’’unless they are Krupp 
Steel and stamped as above, we are instructed 
by the manufacturers to stop the unauthorized 
use of their name. 

As it is to the interest of every sportsman 
who buys a gun with Krupp Steel barrels to 
get what he wants, we trust you will publish 
this in your paper to warn the public. 

SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES. 





A new duck club has been organized in Utah 
on the preserve heretofore controlled by the 
Knudson brothers at the mouth of Bear River. 
It is said that Tom D. Pitt and John Y. Rich 
of Brigham are at the head of.the enterprise 
and have met with great success so far in their 
efforts. The club grounds will include all the 
holdings of the Knudson brothers, embracing 
several thousand acres of the best duck shoot- 
ing grounds in Utah. 








PHOTO BY GLENN CARRUTH 


IDAHO SPRINGS (COLO.) RIFLE CLUB'S RANGE, LOOKING TOWARD IDAIIlO SPRINGS. 
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THE WATERS OF «PEND D’ OREILLE. 


BY AVERY C. MOORE. 


ee HEY say, Walter, 
: that the bodies of 
people who ar e 
drowned in Lake 
Pend D’ Oreille 
never come to the 
surface. What a de- 
light it is to con- 
template an unfath- 
omed grave of crys- 





tal water. I will not be with you long, dear. 
When 1 go don’t shut me up in a dark 
coftin, but clothe me in my wedding dress 
and let me sink gently into this romantic 
lake. Then my form will know caresses of 
the quiet water while its spirit bathes in the 
ether of Eternity. I like to think about it.” 

I turned away to hide the tears that told 
but little of the agony of my soul. She had 
spoken of death before, but as a cona..uon 
afar off. This was the first time it had been 
mentioned as something certain and immed- 
iate. I tried to speak words of hope that IL 
did not feel but she leaned over the side of 
the little skiff, gazing into the still water 
that mirrored the sapphire sky, and did not 
hear me. 

We had been happy together for two brief 
years and now it must end. Oh, the deso- 
lation! 

It was at a lawn party in New Haven 
that I first met her. After that I had a new 
interest in life, for I found that the spirituelle 
loveliness of her face, which at first attracted 
me, was but the outward revelation of a 
character beautiful within. 


* Pon-de-ray. 





We were together very much during the 
year that followed our introduction, and I 
grew to love her, as men love sometimes, 
intensely and devotedly. 

And she appeared to find me interesting. 
From childhood she had given indication of 
rare talent as a singer and when I met her 
she was preparing for grand opera. I en- 
couraged her and, by way of appreciation, 
she gave me her society. 

The day came when [ told her of my 
love. She was not surprised, nor did she 
pretend to be. 

“You have been telling me that ever since 
I first met you,” she said. ‘The language 
of love is a universal one and words have 
very little to do with it. Women read the 
story of love in the eyes and unconscious 
actions of men. I have read your affection 
in everything you have done and said dur- 
ing the past year—and it has been a very 
sweet serial indeed.” 

“And do you love its author, Lora?’ 

“Yes, very dearly—far too dearly to marry 
him,” was the answer. 

I looked the amazement that I could not 
speak. 

“You’\make a most delightful lover,” she 
continued, “but I fear you would be a very 
ordinary husband. Most husbands are ordin- 
ary—though all lovers are not delightful.” 

The philosophy was new to me. So was 
the manner of the one who employed it. 
This was the first thing I had ever heard 
her say that would indicate a cynical nature, 
and coming from a girl of twenty it was dis- 
concerting. Finally I found breath to ask: 
“Do you mean that, Lora?” 
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Then she came to me, placed her arms 


about my neck and kissed me. “No, you 
foolish boy, I don’t mean it. What do you 
suppose I have had you in training for all 
this time?’ 

“I didn’t know anything about the train- 
ing,” I responded, happy in the sudden trans- 
ition from despondency to rapture. 

“Of course you didn’t. You thought I 
endured you because you chose to encourage 
my ambition. That is about as near as men 
come to understanding women. Why, my 
dear, the girl does not live who finds the 
applause of the multitude sweeter than the 
lover’s caress. What I said about loving you 
too well to marry you was a sentiment bor- 
rowed from one of my self-constituted ad- 
visers on the subject of men: ‘If you would 
keep a man a sweetheart, don’t marry him,’ 
she said. I thought to startle you with it.” 

“Well, you succeeded admirably,” I sug- 
gested. 

We were married and Lora relinquished 
all thought of grand opera. I protested but 
to no avail. 

“Lora, I regret that you have given up 
your ambition,” I remarked one day. “I 
would gladly have helped you.” 

“Given up ambition,” she replied. “Why 
I haven’t. I am far more ambitious as Mrs. 
Walter Remington than I ever was as Lora 
Matthews. Listen: 


“Tf sweethearts were sweethearts always 
Whether as husband or wife, 

Who would exchange for a future of Eden 
The joys of this checkered life.’ 


If you really wish to help me realize my 
ambition, do what you can to make that 
true.” 

We were happy—until the cloud came. 

It was Easter morning and Lora’s voice 
was filling the spacious church with the 
glorious strains of “The Holy City.” The 
inspiration caused her to make too great an 
effort and in the midst of the song she was 
taken with a hemorrhage. 

“Your wife cannot live,” said the doctors. 
“The hemorrhage has aggravated a deep- 
seated lung trouble and the end is not far 
away. You can postpone it some by chang- 
ing climate fréquently.” 

But as we journeyed from one place to 
another and some of the old color returned 


to her cheeks, I began to think the doctors 
were wrong. True, she was thinner and her 
manner more quiet than in the past, but I 
attributed it to the fatigue, caused by the 
excitement of travel and determined that she 
should go to some mountain retreat and rest. 
We were happy again in our morning of love 
and I wanted to remove her far from the 
busy world, whose suffering and strife 
seemed to oppress her. 

“There is a town away out West called 
‘Hope,’ Walter. I found it on the map this 
morning. Isn’t that a singular name?’ 

“Very,’’ I replied, “where is it?’ 

“In Idaho, and it is shown as being on 
the banks of a large lake.” 

I treated it as an inspiration and asked 
Lora if we should go there. 

“Yes,” was the answer. “Perhaps we will 
find the West enjoyable.” 

We found a Paradise. 

The quaint little town of Hope is built 
on the side of a _ steep, heavily timbered 
mountain that borders the most beautiful 
lake on the continent. 

On a delightful island, near the center of 
the lake, I had built a comfortable cabin of 
fir logs. Then we began to live. From the 
front porch we could see the village of Hope. 

But now the happiness was gone and the 
name of the town that had attracted us 
seemed mockery. Only a week had we been 
in our new home and Lora was talking of 
death. 

“I have been thinking that it would be 
better for you if I were gone,” she con- 
tinued. “I have been a burden to you ever 
since we were married. The world needs 
you while it could get along very well with- 
out me. 

“I would not want you to be miserable. 
though, if I were to leave you,” she added. 
“Will you be unhappy if I go?” 

“No,” I answered, “I will go with you.” 

For a long time she looked at me in 
silence. 

I arose and kissed her, then walked away 
to be alone with my despair. She knew that 


the subject gave me pain and did not men- 
tion it again. 

We were out doors much of the time dur- 
ing the days that followed. There were the 
beautiful “rainbow” trout in the lake, and 
Lora found pleasure in watching me fish 
for them from our Indian skiff. When I 
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would hook one she would lift it into the 
boat with her landing net, apparently happy 
in the excitement. 

Often we would sit for hours on the 
shaded porch of our cottage, she in the ham- 
mock and I on a rustic bench by her side, 
watching the trains skirt the bank several 
miles away; gazing at the birds in the trees 
and, at evening, feasting our eyes on the 
glorious sunset, so beautifully a part of the 
Syrian summers of Idaho. 

Lora interested herself in gathering the 
varied wild flowers that grew in such pro- 
fusion on the island and the mountains 
near by. Frequently she would accompany 
me on my purchasing trips to Hope. It was 
a pleasant boat ride of four miles and she 
would spend the time in praise of the sub- 
lime scenery or quietly singing, the while 
dipping her hands in the water and sprink- 
ling me. She called it, “The baptism of 
love.” 

“How strange it is that more people do 
not come here,” she said to me one glorious 
afternoon in late summer. “I didn’t suppose 
there was such a beautiful place anywhere. 
Every mountain stream is liquid crystal and 
the sun has beamed on us every day since 
we came. Even during the thunder shower 
that has just passed the sun was shining on 
the mountains on both sides of us while it 
was raining here. Wouldn’t it be glorious 
to live here always. We would name this 
retreat of ours ‘Eden Island’ and in our love 
we would be, oh, so happy.” 

I looked across the water and saw a rain- 
bow bending over the village of Hope. 

The days went by—the incomparable 
autumn days of northern Idaho—and the 
time drew near when I knew we would have 
to go away or prepare for the colder weather 
of winter. When I mentioned it to Lora 
and asked if she were able to under- 


take a journey to California, she said: 
“Yes, I am strong enough, but I don’t 
wish to go to California. I want to stay in 
Idaho. So many people have told me that 
those who leave this country for California 
nearly always return. They say that Boise 
is a beautiful city and its climate delightful 
all the year. I should like to pass the winter 
there with you.” 

In the beautiful capital city of Idaho we 
found the happiness that comes with health 
and sunshine. Winter was but a continua- 
tion of our autumn days in the northern 
mountains, and Lora grew stronger and more 
light hearted as the weeks went by. She 
was in ecstacy over the bracing air, the cul- 
ture and hospitality of the people, and made 
everything contribute to her enjoyment. 

With the coming of spring we decided to 
return to Lake Pend D’ Oreille and our island 
cottage. Before doing so a lung specialist 
was consulted. 

“Nothing at all the matter with her,” he 
said. 

We spent the summer on “Eden Island” 
and Lora exacted a promise of me that we 
would make our permanent home in Idaho. 

One August afternoon, after we had been 
sailing around the lake in our little yacht 
“Reva,” the girl who had been spared to me 
broke a silence of some moments to say: 

“Walter, did it occur to you last winter, 
when you were so enthusiastically telling the 
people of what great things Idaho had done 
for me that some of the credit belonged else- 
where?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Well, it was not the bracing air, nor 
the mountains, nor the pure water, nor the : 
birds and sunshine. All of those beautiful 
things together would not have availed had 
there not been a sweeter balm: 

“My husband, it was—love.” 




















AN OUTING IN UTAH. : 


BY “ REDLA.” 





[HE early spring 
days bring in their 
wake an invigorat- 
ing atmosphere 
that sets the blood 
tingling with new 
life and as “Old 
Sol” begins to exer- 
cise a greater de- 
gree of authority 
over them and 
early summer is 
promised, with 
what delightful 
anticipations are 
rods and guns 
taken from their winter resting places, to 
be polished and varnished preparatory to the 
summer’s vacation. Who can describe the 
extreme satisfaction experienced by tired, 
over-worked office men as a customary sum- 
mer holiday approaches and for a week or 
two they are privileged to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of camp life in the mountains? Who 
can tell how many years are added to one’s 
life by these short rests, though they only 
come at long intervals. Situated in the tops 
of what are better known as the Weber 
Mountains, in the eastern part of Utah, there 
is a picturesque spot hardly rivalled, per- 
haps, by any other in this great country. It 
Was sought out by one of the early settlers 
here, whose roaming fancies take him every- 
where and for a number of years it has been 
the private summer resort of himself and 
other friends. Here it is that one of the 
main trout streams of Utah finds its source, 
up amid the everlasting snows, and here, too, 
the towering pine and cedars stand solid as 
the hills themselves. When the heat and 
dust of the summer months drive one almost 
to destraction in the city, what a pleasure 
it is to pack one’s traps and hie to this re- 
treat, swing a hammock in one of the many 
shady nooks that abound and dream of 





Arcadia, with the invigorating breezes, laden 
with odor of pine gratifying the senses and 
filling the lungs with the healthful ozone. 
After a rest of a day or two we are now 
prepared to look over our surroundings, and 
to the new comer everything is not only 
beautiful but wonderful. First of all it 
will be noticed that the camp, or village of 
tents and sheds is situated in the midst of 
a grove of pines, with a background of huge, 
ragged mountains and the humming, dron 
ing sound of the trout stream tells that it is 
not far distant. On one side of this pretty 
little valley (not more than a half mile wide) 
streams of the purest water bubble forth 
from the mountain side and a miniature lake 
glistens in-the sun light. Off to the other 
the mountain stream cuts its zigzag course. 
the angler breasting the clear cold stream 
with his well filled basket of speckled beau- 
ties and everywhere the grand mountain 
scenery, before which the picturesque Hud- 
son must needs pay reverence. But after 
An early 
morning ride of two or three hours, over 
an almost perpendicular trail, when the mis 
step of a horse might mean death to horse 
and rider, brings the wonderful 
into view and while the 
descent of the 
But 
down into the basin of the lakes one cannot 


all of this the best is yet to come. 


mountain 
ascent is 
other 


lakes 
perilous the side is 


fraught with danger. before going 
refrain from scanning the situation over and 


and staring in open mouthed wonder at 
the grandeur of the surroundings. It would 
appear that the tops of the highest mount- 
ains had been reached, but this is so in the 
imagination only, for the peaks that look to 
be on a level with our position, are, in real 
ity, thousands of feet higher. It is enough 
to turn the brain dizzy and one is apt to 
think that he is a pretty small animal any- 
way and had better throw away those hifa- 
lutin’ notions early acquired. A student of 
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OFF FOR CAMP. 


nature is overwhelmed and with the poet 
can truly say: 

“Transported with the view I’m lost 

In wonder, love and praise.” 

Just one moment, before the mountain is 
descended, it would be well to look at the 
beautiful blue lakes below, with their bosoms 
undisturbed, save for the rings that start 
shorewards as a trout rises to the surface for 
an insect, or other article of food. The huge 
banks of snow that continually feed these 
almost subterranean lakes, never melt and 
before the sun can penetrate them the long 
winter comes again and they are pientifully 
replenished. The basin below, in which the 
lakes are cradled is not altogether covered 
with water, but pines and shrubbery abound 
and tall grass is in abundance, the latter 
tickling the palates of the jaded horses after 
they are divested of their housings and per- 
mitted to feed. One acquainted with Fen- 
nimore Cooper’s ‘“Leatherstocking Tales” 
could imagine almost anything, while upon 
the shores of these lakes, and a band of 
warlike red skins would almost be welcomed 
as the necessary article to complete the pic- 
ture, but poor Lo has departed forever from 
these parts and a mighty good thing it is, 
else would our canon retreats lose the sum- 
mer visitors. How the festive trout ever 


found a way into the waters of these lakes 
is beyond comprehension, for apparently 
there are no outlets, the water simply sink- 
ing into the earth up to a certain amount. 
But our ever welcome friend, the trout, is 
here, though in rather an emaciated condi- 
tion, owing to lack of sufficient food, no 
doubt. It makes one feel rather queer to 
land one of these fellows, their heads being 
so large and their bodies so gaunt and thin 
that the first impulse is to cut the line and 
let them go again, rather than unhook them 
and be forced to take them in the hand to 
do so. The two largest of the lakes are 
known as Fish Lake and Lily Lake. The 
first contains fish and the other is covered 
on the edges and quite a distance out with 
huge water lilies, that open their enormous 
yellow petals during the day and close them 
up as tight as the proverbial drum at night. 
This lake is a dream and the ladies might 
well take pointers for confections in dress 
colors from the yellow flower, the dainty 
green leaves and stems and the soft blue 
background of the water. It is in such beau- 
tiful spots as these that the head covering 
is involuntarily removed and one stanus in 
speechless admiration, until the spell is 
broken, when pent up enthusiasm bursts 
forth and continues until the lungs are ex: 
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AT THE TOP OF THE RIDGE READY FOR THE DESCENT TO FISH CREEK. 


hausted or the feelings gratified. He would 
be a cold, senseless piece of clay that could 
not enthuse over such delightful surround- 
ings. It is only about five miles from here 
to camp, but the route is so steep and cir- 
cuitous, that it takes the best part of four 
hours to make the trip, but it is not without 
its pleasures, for what are known in this 
section as “Ridge Roosters” (a sort of blue 
grouse of extra large size) abound in plenty 
and it is easy to fill one’s saddle bags with 
their large plump bodies, that make such 
admirable chicken pie. Occasionally, too, a 
deer or bunch of them are startled from their 
feeding places or old bruin happens to be out 
for a walk and then a big scare or bear steak 
is the result. 

Down in the valley again many pleasures 
are found, chief among which is the excellent 
trout fishing. In the course of a lifetime we 


visit many places and those of us who fish 
cast our flies in many waters, but there is 
always a favorite stream and who that has 
cast his fly in the deep blue pools of the 
Weber or played it upon its perfect riffles 
can say that they ever knew a better. What 
a joy to be able to lure the big fellow you 
hear the boys talk about, to your coachman 
or your professor and then coax him to the 
shore with your automatic reel. Why! they 
talk about that river called the Wabash. It 
isn’t in it with the Weber, nor is there a 
more picturesque spot than Holiday Park on 
the Weber, the delightful summer retreat I 
had forgotten to name till now. Should fel- 
low sportsmen ever wander to this Mecca of 
pleasure for their summer outing, they may 
rest assured that a lasting joy will be theirs. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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MAN-EATING SHARK. 


Kight feet 4in. long; estimated weight, 400 lbs. Caught and landed on tarpon line (" Halls 27”) 
Time, 2 hrs. and 20 min, 


THE SILVER KING. 


BY J. T. MASON. 


N THE issue of Outdoor 
Life for March I have 
given an account of fishing 
for tarpon as it is prac- 
ticed at Aransas Pass, 
Texas; it has been sug- 
gested that I supplement 
that article by one of gen- 
eral information as to how 
to get there, cost of the 
trip, ete., for the benefit of 
those who are desirous of 
trying their skill on this 
king of game fish. 

HOW TO GET THERE. 
The reader can ascer- 
tain from any railroad 
agent the cost of transpor- 
tation to either Houston or San Antonio, for 





they are about equal as points of departure, 
with the advantage slightly in favor of the 
latter. From either place a round trip ticket, 
good for thirty days, can be purchased for 
about $8.50. The trains leave each city in 
the morning between 9 and 10 o’clock, and 
come together at Rosenberg Junction, where 
the Houston passengers change to the San 
Antonio train. The train arrives at Rock- 
port a little after dark. Care should be 
taken to get supper at a small station alomst 
twelve miles from Rockport, as the eating is 
decidedly bad at the latter place. There is 
one or two so-called hotels there where a 
bed can be purchased for the night, but 
this disagreeable layover can be avoided by 
paying some boatman $5 to take you over at 
once. In this case the passenger arrives 
at the island about midnight, after a de- 
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TARPON HAS BEEN TURNED LOOSE. REELING 
IN LINE AND WADING TO BOAT PREPARATORY 
TO ANOTHER START. 


lightful sail over the bay, and is ready to ve- 
gin fishing in the morning. However, if 
you prefer to spend the night at Rockport, 
a mail boat leaves about eight in the morn- 
ing and usually arrives about twelve, in 
time for dinner and the afternoon fishing; 
fare on this boat, 50 cents. 

Now a word here will not be amiss about 
the supposed heat. While the railroad trip 
is usually both hot and dirty as soon as one 
arrives at the island there is no further 
trouble. Mustang Island is on the gulf 
about eight miles from the main land, as the 
crow flies; about sixteen by water. There 
is a constant breeze blowing in from the gulf. 
This not only prevents the mosquitos from 
being troublesome, but also prevents that 
suffocating heat that is found on the main- 
land. At the island there is a very com- 
fortable hotel; terms $2 per day, with a re- 
duction by the week. Here everything is 
done for the comfort of the fisherman and 
it is his own fault if he does not feel quite 
at home. The only rule I know that is 
strictly observed is, that any fisherman sit- 
ting down to dinner with his coat on is im- 
mediately fined the drinks for all at the 
table, but this rule is rarely violated. 

WHAT TO WEAR. 

As little as possible. I usually go down 
in an old business suit suitable for traveling. 
The day I land on the island it is put away, 
to be used no more until I leave., I usually 
take two suits of thin lisle thread under- 




















“OFF WE GO FOR ANOTHER.” 


wear, four pairs old cotton socks, two pairs 
brown linen pants, two soft negligee shirts, 
a pair canvas bathing shoes, a large brim- 
med straw hat and a four-ounce bottle of 
Almond oil, this last to keep my face and 
hands well covered with oil, as it prevents 
sun burns and consequent peeling off of 
the skin. 
FISHING TACKLE. 

If a stay of two or three days only is to 
be made, the necessary tackle can be rented 
for 50 cents a day, but this is only a make- 
shift. I should strongly advise those who 
have not fished for tarpon before not .o buy 
their tackle until they get there. The hotel 
carries a good supply and does not charge 
any more than is usual in city stores, and 
you have the advantage of your boatman 
helping you select it. A serviceable rod can 
be bought for from $6 to $10; a reel for from 
$10 to $20. Anything cheaper than this is 
useless, as it is sure to be broken on the 
first fish. The line, “Hall’s tarpon No. 27,” 
is generally used; cost about $2. Hooks with 
wire snell and swivels, 40 cents each. 

BOATMEN. 

These can be procured without difficulty. 
The boatman furnishes boat, bait and is at 
your service for $2 per day. They are, as 
a rule, excellent fishermen and understand 
thoroughly the idiosyncrasies of the tarpon. 

TIME TO FISH. 

I should say from June to October, in- 
clusive. The tarpon is migratory and leaves 
the Texas coast the first cool weather, for 
the coast of Mexico, where it can be found 
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in abundance around Tampico. It com- 
mences to return about April, but is not in 
full blood before June. In any of the five 
months I have named one is sure to catch 
them every day unless the water is muddy. 
This is caused by wind from a certain quar- 
ter, and no fish will bite until the water 
clears up. I have seen the water muddy 
continuously for eight days, but two or three 
days is usually the limit. There is a mag- 
nificent beach and excellent surf bathing, 
also an abundance of small fish which afford 
fine sport for the ladies and children. 

In these articles so much has been said 
about the tarpon that a number of other 
excellent fish that would be considered royal 
sport elsewhere has been lost sight of. One 
of these is the so-called man-eating shark. 
They are numerous and frequently take a 
tarpon away from the fisherman after it has 
been hooked. They have been caught over 
twelve feet in length on shark lines. I 
caught and landed without assistance one 
8 feet 5 inches long on my tarponline . Its 
estimated weight was 400 pounds. A picture 
of his jaw is reproduced with this article. 
There is an abundance of the jack-fish, 
“seriola punctatus,” weight from 15 to 30 
pounds. He is a vicious fighter and is the 
cause of much profanity to the tarpon fisher- 
man. The King-fish, “Scomberomorous re- 
galis,” is sometimes taken plentifully. It 
weights from 12 to 40 pounds. Next to the 
tarpon he is the gamest fish in the gulf. The 
deep-sea bass, or_so-called Jew, or June fish, 
weighs from 50 to 500 pounds. These are 
easily caught still fishing, but they are some- 
times caught while trolling. They are abso- 
lutely devoid of all game qualities and afford 
about as much amusement as getting fast 
to a water-soaked log. The pike or barra- 
cuda, “Sphyraena picuda,”’ is often taken, 
usually 15 to 20 pounds in weight, affording 
fair sport, but falling far below the standard 
of the King-fish. 

Spanish mackerel are abundant in fine 
weather. They will average from two to five 
pounds and furnish excellent sport. The 
so-called trout, or weak fish of the north, is 
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abundant and is caught by still fishing. The 
red fish, or channel bass, is plentiful and 
attains the size of 50 pounds. There are a 
large number of others not necessary to 
mention, but one fish is there that deserves 
a passing notice. It is called by the natuves 
the devil fish, ‘not the octupus, that also is 
occasionally found.” This devil fish is, I 
believe, the giant squid, and it attains enor- 
mous proportions. The boatmen say that 
they often see them twenty-five feet cross 
the back. It is common on the southern 
coast of Mexico and is called by the natives 
the blanket fish. They have not succeeded 
in taking one at Aransas Pass,, but if at- 
tacked with harpoons this would not be 
difficult as it will allow a boat to almost 
touch it as it basks on the water. I think 
I have given all the information necessary. 
I certainly do not know any place in the 
United States where a fisherman can have 
so much sport, and for such a small amount 
of money as at Aransas Pass. 











MR. MASON AND A CATCH OF TARPON, 
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ABOUT FISH AND FISHING. 


BY RUPE BARMBY. 


HE season of the year 
being again at hand 
when the fisherman is 
overhauling his tackle 
and laying his plans 
for the coming season, 
a few suggestions as 
to the habits of fish 
and modes of catching 
them, may not prove 
inappropriate. But first, 
a word as to skill and 
- luck. Skill is nothing 
but familiarity with 
Nature, and luck is all 

“bosh.” But why is it, do you ask, that one 

man will fish a stream from one end to the 

other without as much as getting a _ bite 
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while another will follow directly after him, 
and secure a full catch with ease, in a very 
short space of time? Because the one is 
familiar with the characteristics of fish, and 
the other is not. 

Many are accustomed to lay the solution 
of this whole matter at the door of luck, 
but this is all a mistake, since there is no 
such thing as luck, as has been demon- 
strated, long ago. No, the one simply knows 
how: to go about the undertaking of catch- 
ing fish, and the other does not. Fish have 
their traits and peculiarities, and he who un- 
derstands these is of course at a great ad- 
vantage. 

What must be the powers of vision, for 
example, of a brook trout if lying under the 
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out of the way point detect a tiny white 
miller, borne along among the white flecks 
of foam, in time to dart from his hiding place 
and snatch it before it is carried beyond his 
reach? Is it to be supposed that he cannot 
detect your shadow as well, thrown upon 
the waters of the pool, or any unusual ripple 
or disturbance of the water, occasioned by 
your approach? 

And how about hearing? Do fish possess 
this sense? Certainly Not, perhaps, after 
the same fashion that you do, but naturalists 
agree that they are equipped with a delicate 
organ within the head whereby sound is 
communicated as readily as by an external 
ear, if not more so, since scientists tell us 
that sound travels more rapidly in water 
than in air. 

Your footfall on the bank is as audible to 
him, as he lies beneath it, as the knock of a 
stranger at your door to you, and appraises 
him in much the same manner of your com- 
ing. The unsuccessful fisherman is he who 
blunders along the bank of a stream in a 
haphazard manner, taking none of these 
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AND OUT OF BED. 


things into consideration, and when he finds 
himself accomplishing nothing, blames his 
luck instead of himself, who alone is re- 
sponsible for the difficulty. 

Fish, too, have peculiar tastes, which are 
sometimes quite unaccountable. Though 
they are, as a general thing, as voracious 
creatures as there are in existence, yet at cer- 
tain times, as during the heat of the middle 
of the day, and under certain conditions of 
sky and weather, they disregard utterly even 
the most tempting morsels of food. 

All these things the successful angler has 
learned to take into consideration, and has 
familiarized himself with the haunts usually 
most attractive with fish, for they are often 
as fastidious over their hiding pools as any 
old bachelor over his quarters. Everything 
about them must be to their liking. The reed 
pickerel, for instance, is wonderfully par- 
ticular. He is not content until he finds a 
place where he can lie concealed in the reeds 
in comparatively shallow water, close to 
promising feeding ground, well knowing that 
he so closely resembles them in color and 
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marking that none but the sharpest eyes can 
detect him when among them. Here he will 
stand guard for hours, watching for a chance 
to pounce upon some unsuspecting frog or 
minnow, and it is useless to look for him 
elsewhere. 

The matter of methods is one which is 
too often neglected by the average fisher- 
man. He does not exercise enough tact and 
forethought as to the mode of angling he 
shall pursue, using much the same method 
at all times. 

I once overheard a friend complaining of 
the poor success he was having at trolling 
for pickerel, and suggested that he try deep 
water trolling; weighting the line a bit with 
buck shot so that it would settle in the water, 
and permit. of speed enough to keep the spoon 
spinning rapidly without raising it to the 
surface. He scouted the idea at first, but 
upon putting it to the test found that it met 
with such excellent results that he now often 
resorts to it. Some fish, and especially the 
larger ones, will not always rise to the sur- 
face to take a bait, and cannot be tempted 
to. Such is the case, sometimes, with 
pickerel. 

This one incident will serve to illustrate 
how, often, it is but lack of tact and a 
knowledge of fish ways that stands between 
the basket and the catch. Fish food, alone, 
is a matter of which one could devote much 
time and observation with excellent results. 
Fish are as particular about what they eat, 
as human beings, at times. The larger fish 
especially will sometimes refuse surface food 
altogether. At other times everything but 
one particular variety of food. And again, 
they will confine their feeding to certain 
times of the day, as morning and evening. 

But by far the most frequent causes of 
poor success at fishing are exposure of the 
person and rod to the view of the quarry, 
and undue and unnecessary stirring of the 


water in which the fish are lying. Some 


authorities recommend the use of very fine 
lines, even, as an additional concealment. 

Fish always much prefer clear water to 
roily, and it is only in the former that they 
can be found in shoals of any considerable 
numbers; while in the latter they are usually 
come upon singly, and constantly move 
about. If the water is not especially clear, 
a well known writer suggests dropping in a 
bit of turf before the sport begins. This 
causes the fishes, who have a good deal of 
curiosity in their makeup, to gether from far 
and near to ascertain the cause of the un- 
usual happening, and are thus at hand when 
the bait is dropped in. 

Some varieties of fish, trout and salmon 
especially, are very fond of lying in the 
vicinity of cold springs on a warm day, and 
if one is so fortunate as to locate the where- 
abouts of these, he may count on good suc- 
cess in hot weather. 

Stale bait is an abomination with all 
fishes, and insures no success at all to one 
who is so tactless as to make use of it. Also 
many of the artificial manufactured baits, 
say with tinsel and paint, representations of 
frogs, small fish and beetles, though they 
appear to be very attractive and pleasing 
with the human eye, generally meet with 
little or no response with the fish, who are 
unable to appreciate them, or find them al- 
luring. 

The presence of fish can sometimes be 
detected by the occasional rising of small 
bubbles to the surface of the water. These 
are doubtless bubbles of oxygen, caused by 
exertion, or the process of digestion. On the 
whole, in every way possible, just as in 
hunting wild game in the woods, it should 
be the object of the angler at all times to 
detect in every way possible the whereabouts 
of his quarry without revealing his own 
presence, or otherwise arousing fear or dis- 
trust. Fishing requires mainly tact and pa- 
tience, and one who has these is sure to 
excel. 
























































CREVASSE IN RAILROAD CREEK GLACIER, CASCADE MOUNTAINS. 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY C. ©. MARING. 




















FIRESIDE FISHING. 


BY HUGH STANTON. 


Oh come on, let’s go a-fishing, let’s go fishing, you know why; 
All the streams are frozen, silent, ’neath the gray midwinter sky; 


And the Northwind hurls the snow flakes at my window pane to-night; 


Seems to mock my pinon grate-fire, and the ruddy-shaded light. 


But my heart’s ’way back in summer, dreaming dreams that never die— 


Oh come on, let’s go a-fishing, let’s go fishing, you know why. 


Oh come on, let’s go a-fighing, let’s go fishing, you know how; 
While I turn your pages, tell me, dear old note-book, tell me now 
All the secrets and the stories that I told you by the streams, 


Let your pages take me fishing, fishing in the sea of dreams. 


Tell me of the face I sketched there, ’neath that over-hanging bough— 


Oh come on, let’s go a-fishing, let’s go fishing, you know how. 


Oh come on, let’s go a-fishing, let’s go fishing, you know when; 
Seems the odor of the pinon brings the mountains near again,’ 
Makes me dream of by-gone fishing under skies of deepest blue; 
See, your pages bear the records, only we know, just we two. 
There’s that fern I sketched, she wore it when I met her in the glen- 


Oh come on, let’s go a-fishing, let’s go fishing, you know when. 


Oh come on, let’s go a-fishing, let’s go fishing, you know where; 

See I’ve sketched the old verandah with the hammock and the chair 
Where I sat that summer evening, after fishing all the day, 

Trying with my eyes to tell her, what my lips refused to say; 


But I told you, dear old note-book, now to-night the mem’ry share 


Oh come on, let’s go a-fishing, let’s go fishing, you know where. 
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POINTERS IN TROUTING. 


BY J. E. KRAUSE. 


N MY last article I en- 
deavored to cover in 
detail some interest- 
ing pointers to the 
new as well as the 
old anglers. How 
I succeeded, I will 
leave to the judg- 
ment of those who 
try my _ methods. 
Now, regarding fur- 
ther pointers, there 
are several, briefly 
stated, as follows: 

First—How to be 
a good judge of material. 

Second—How to repair your outfit. 

Third—How to outfit yourself, for short 
or long trips. 

Fourth—Where to go. 

Fifth—How to know if certain lakes 
abound in trout. 

Sixth—How to become an expert angler. 

Seventh—How to dress for stream fishing. 

Eighth—How to assist in the preservation 
of the laws. 

Ninth—What to do out of season, to keep 
you in touch with Nature’s own. 

Tenth—Knowledge of the different species 
of trout. 

First—How to be a good judge of ma- 
terial. My article in last June and July 
issues of Outdoor Life covers this thorough- 
ly; it contains pointers for old as well as 
for the new. Material is the most essential 
part. No little care can be relied upon in 
the purchase, for after a fair test, say a five 
or six pounder, the satisfaction in your own 
mind as to the correctness of your judgment 
is gratifying. 

How to repair your outfit—Who is it 
among the true anglers, that leaves this 
work to another? What degree of satisfac- 
tion is there in the ignorance of this most 


important feature? My articles of June and 
(3) 


July issues cover this feature pretty thor- 
oughly. 

How to outfit yourself, for short and long 
trips.—This question is one of the most vexa- 
tious in the list. For short trips such as the 
average ones that are mostly made, leaving 
Saturday night and returning Sunday night, 
the following will cover: Six leaders and 
six flies each of the following varieties: 
Royal coachman, red ant, brown hackle, gray 
hackle, yellow moth and professor, all on a 
No. 7 hook, either Limerick or Sproat. I 
prefer the Sproat. I say a No. 7 hook, for 
this is the average size and will land a six 
pounder as well as a six incher in proper 
hands. I look with disdain and considerable 
mistrust upon an angler using a No. 1, 2 or 
3, and on the other extreme a midget hook. 
It is excusable to use a large hook in the 
lakes, but never in a stream. What is the 
object in using a midget? It seems to me 
to be unsportsmanlike and causes any 
amount of trouble and worry, unnecessary 
language in disengaging these small hooks 
from the stomach of small catches as well 
as the larger ones. The larger hooks cause 
confusion by reason of failure to secure your 
beauty at their strikes. This has occurred 
to many anglers, and their failure to grasp 
the reason shows their inattention to the 
details of this sport. 

For a long tripit is highly necessary to take 
a bountiful supply of all kinds—two dozen 
hooks of,each kind, as many leaders (twen- 
ty-five will not be amiss), also spinners. 
Spinners, it must be remembered, are for the 
“big boys,” six pounders, etc. They are the 
greatest enticers, and when all else fails a 
perfect revolving spinner will lure them 
from their recesses. In using a spinner it 
must be remembered that the spinning done 
closer to the top of the water will give better 
results, for the sun’s rays will reflect greater 
on the shining metal and the flash will reach 
his “highness” farther than you may sus- 
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pect. I have seen a five-pounder rush through 
the water at least a hundred yards to my 
partner’s spinner. This is a very valuable 
pointer to angler. If you observe a 
spot where it is likely one is hidden a flash, 
not on the spot, but at a distance, will bring 
him much than right him. 
Don’t forget that is his haunt, and he is loth 


any 


quicker above 
to leave it only on state occasions, and of 
course the spinner is an invitation that few 
fail to accept. As to cooking and camp out- 
fits, almost any issue of Outdoor Life covers 
these points. 
regard 


And now comes a pointer in 
to securing a guide. They are in- 
dispensible; they know the country you are 
to go into and they save you time and worry. 
It is necessary to become acquainted with 
the guide, and this is generally done by cor- 
respondence, prior to your starting. Take 
his advice in all things. He is acquainted 
Wiliu streams, lakes and grounds, and knows 
every possible point of vantage. 

Where to go.—If you are a reader of this 
magazine during the year there is no doubt 
you can make up your mind by reading its 
columns where to go. Correspond with some- 
one in the near locality, or ask the 
postmaster t 


local 


recommend someone to you. 
You can then arrange for the trip. I 
tion this 


most reliable one. 


men- 


means as it and 


is. the quickest 

How to know if a stream or lake abounds 
with trout or other finny tribes.—Along a 
stream it has forcibly come to my attention 
that when there are no perriwinkles there 
are no trout. will be found 
in pure running waters, never in sluggish. 


mossey bottom creeks. 


Perriwinkles 


Therefore it is safe 
to say no trout inhabit places where there 
are no perriwinkles. As to lakes, if fish 
birds are hovering above the water, you can 
rely upon trout being in that lake. These 
two pointers have proven far more valuable 
than a casual one would give them credit 
of being. Who among us anglers that has 
not climbed down mountain sides to get to 
a body of water and after half a day’s travel 
do not even get a rise or sight of one little 
trout. 

How to become an expert angler.—The 
first requisite is to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with an outfit; to be a good judge 
of material, able to detect flaws and have at 
tongue’s end all important features; to be 


able to judge from surroundings of a stream 
before casting a line, what the prospects 
may be. Many a good catch has been made 
and overlooked by persons being able and 
unable to judge the merits of a stream. It 
is done in two different ways, the simplest 
being from the previous knowledge of the 
stream. The scientific one is by observing 
closely the stream for any 
rocks. 
your curves” 


moss or 
abound, “get 
Another sign is the 
flles and bugs which are 
You can try the different kinds 
of flies in your book until the right one is 
reached, trying to select the fly that mostly 
resembles the real fly that is closest to the 


slimy 
If perriwinkles onto 
and cast. 
insects, such as 


noticeable. 


waters. These are only a few pointers. Now 
comes the principle one, and that is, at all 
times observe and study your surroundings, 
the streams, etc., mentally working out your 
intentions. Every little point is materially 
assisting you in the study. What more beau- 
tiful subject is there than the study of Na- 
ture. Now, in shorter time than you imagine, 
with this study, you will become reconciled 
to the outlay of time and expense, in the 
personal gratification of this knowledge. 
study well the habits of trout in different 
streams, and in your travels in other locali- 
ties, if surroundings are alike, use that in- 
formation the same as on streams you have 
cast in for years. In early morning and af- 
ternoon trouting, it 
nothing but dry fishing, by casting on top 
of the water with a slight jacitation move- 
ment. The trout are then feeding and will 
readily rise to the fly. And now comes one 
important Why don’t trout 
during midday, or when the sun is shining 
I have observed this 


is safe to advise to do 


pointer: rise 
directly on the water? 

that these circumstances the trout 
is more timid, and in consequence hides him- 
self and will not venture to the top. The 
water being clearer, he can see farther, and 
his natural instincts for personal safety are 
aroused, and he is on the alert; therefore he 
lies close to the bottom under a 
Go on a riffle, where it is shady, dur- 


under 


rock or 
brush. 
ing midday, and you can find them feeding, 
therefore if you are on the stream late and 
cannot stay for afternoon fishing, use a 


sinker (two double Bs on leader three inches 
above the fly) and fish up stream, allowing 
your line to sink from eight to sixteen inches 
(4) 
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deep, according to the depth of stream. You 
will be successful, and your creel will prob- 
ably contain trout that you ordinarily would 
not secure owing to their shyness. The rea- 
son for this:is that they cannot see you down 
stream, as they line up stream, and as the 
fly or object passes they strike. Understand 
me, I don’t claim this is a scientific means 
of trouting, but it is getting trout under cir- 
cumstances that you wouldn’t without this 
knowledge. 

How to dress for stream fishing.—Use a 
pair of heavy shoes or boots with large hob- 
nails on mottoms and heels, the instep not 
being overlooked, a pair of heavy woolen 
socks, and a heavy pair of woolen drawers. 
I have found it a good idea to wear woolen 
undershirts, heavy elastic suspenders, out- 
side dark shirt, or sweater, and light fishing 
coat, similar to a hunting coat but not as 
heavy. One in his natural state of health 
need have no fears entering water equipped 
as above. The first chill of the water will 
be only momentary, but if a person has any 
tendency to a chill before going into it, it 
will be wise not to wade, as serious results 
would happen. Rather than wade under 
those circumstances, a better way would be 
to refrain and sit down by some pine tree 
and study Nature awhile. However, I will 
have to admit that Nature would be more 
interesting if a person of the opposite sex 
were present. 

How to assist in the preservation of the 
laws.—The first and most important one is 
not to violate the laws in any way yourself. 
Do all you can to bring to the law those who 
break them. Belong to a local and state 
organization, composed of your most promi- 
nent sportsmen. “There is power in num- 
bers,” and what one man cannot accomplish 
many can. Support your local game and fish 
warden; give him your moral and physical 
encouragement in his duties, by assisting 
him regardless whom the violators may be. 

What to do out of season to keep in touch 
with Nature.—First, don’t allow your month- 
ly field and game magazines to expire; keep 
them on file for ready references. Keep a 
diary; jot down subject lines during your 
rambles in the summer time, and write them 
out at the fireside. The gratification is 
supreme and you will find that you are a 
better and truer sportsman than you ever 


gave yourself credit for. I take most of my 
pleasure, winter nights, reviewing the ex- 
periences of others, as I read them in Out- 
door Life, and other clean sportsmen’s maga- 
zines. Outdoor Life is the only magazine for 
the West. The matter is reliable, and as we 
are on the ground to pass on its merits we 
know it is first class. It is really the best 
of them all. 

If you want to take up the study of tying 
flies, the winter time is the time to do it. 
Guther your necessary material in season, 
place them carefully away and go to them 
in the winter months. Tie your leaders, 
overhaul the rod, reel and line; get them all 
in good condition and study their mechan- 
ism. You might run across an innovation, 
idea or improvement. If you do give it to 
us brothers of angling through the medium 
of the sportsman press; we all want it. 

Knowledge of different species of trout.— 
According to my ideas, no man is a sports- 
man if he has no knowledge of the game or 
species of trout he lands. This knowledge 
is easily secured, and in a short time it be- 
comes a hobby, and the satisfaction of in- 
telligently describing your experiences is 
worth the time devoted to its acquirement. 
My partner, Dr. H. A. Garfield, and myself 
have made a close study of the species, to 
such an extent that we can tell what kind 
of fish it is before it is landed. This knowl- 
edge is worth something. Some species are 
more advantageously worked one way, and 
others another. For instance, if you snag a 
Salvelinus Parkei (a bull trout) on the sur- 
face of the water, and head toward the rocks, 
all that is necessary is to keep him going 
right upon the rock. If, on the other hand, 
you snag him in deep water, you will have 
a tussel. In this case tackle might be sacri- 
ficed, for he is a mighty king under water. 
Time and patience is all you have to possess 
to land him provided he don’t get away. 
With the rainbow it is necessary to fight him 
up stream, while with the brook trout you 
have to take your own chances. But if you 
know it is a “brooky,” give him time. Jump 
up in the air, yell for the police, call out the 
fire department, telephone for a drag net, 
dam up the stream, let it become dry—and 
even then you might lose him. The only 
pointer I can give is: ‘Keep cool.” 

The knowledge of the different species is 
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a wonderful guide, but the greatest of them 
all is the knowledge you yourself possess. 
You have successfully landed, say a three, 
four or five pounder. You mentalize: “Gee 
whiz! What a beauty! It’s a rainbow; yes, 
it has teeth on the vomer, spots on dorsal, 
caudal and anal fins, has the noticeable lat- 
eral line, calico spots, ete.” It’s a great 
thing to possess the knowledge necessary to 
go at him scientifically. I tell you, sports- 
men, it elevates you in your own estimation 


and among your friends; you are an expert, 
and when issues come up for discussion, 
your word on the subject is valued. One 
thing more, Mr. Editor. The more I write 
and think, the more I become aware that I 
am not covering cne-one-thousandth part of 
my subject. But my old hobby is the pleas- 
ure of imparting information and if such as 
I have given proves of any assistance to my 
brother sportsmen, I will feel recompensed 
for my labors. 


A NIMROD’S WOOING 


BY A. M’ALILLY 


Come, pretty speckled little trout, 

Shy beauty of the brook, come out 

And dare to leave the shadows cool! 

Come where the sunsyine warms the pool, 
And let my angling wish divine 

The secret that shall make thee mine! 


Come finny elfin, come and see 

The tempting bait that waits for thee! 
Neath rocky shelf to wisdom lent, 
Why still delay in dull content? 
Come, cut the waters with thy grace 
And flaunt thy daring in my face! 


Come witching creature, torture me 
No longer with this doubt of thee! 
Come, spout a bubble o’er thy bed 
Or with thy fins a ripple spread 
Above the safe and quiet nook 

That hides thee in the glassy brook! 


Come rarest lure, why pain my heart? 
How can I leave thee, how depart 

Nor bear thee as a trophy fortb 

To prove the skill that won thy worth? 
Come to thy Nimrod! come and spare 
His soul, from fiction’s cruel snare! 


Come speckled darling, shy and rare, 
My hour of triumph thou shalt share! 
Yet, bring a score of thy dear tribe— 
Nor gold, nor crown, I'd take as bribe 
To yield my feast, whose wondrous toast 
Would be a “ Nimrod’s truthful boast!” 

















ELK CALVES AND FAWNS IN CORRAL, 








OLD SAM WITH AN ELK CALF IN HIS LAP. 


A HUNTER’S PARADISE. 


BY “SYL VANITE.” 


PEAKING of hunting,” 
said one gentleman to 
another, as they threw 
themselves into com- 
fortable lounging chairs 
in the smoking room of 
a Pullman sleeper just 
as the Rock Island train 
was pulling out from 
Limon Junction, Colo- 
rado, “I am just return- 
ing from a trip which 
only is equalled by one 
of Stanleys in Africa.” 

“Where were you? Let’s hear about it,” 
said the other. “I have just finished one, as 
I told you on the platform, but I didn’t have 
much success. Perhaps you can give me a 
pointer where to go next time.” 

“You bet I can, I sure found a hunter’s 
paradise. Here is a part of my trophies,” 
said the first speaker as he exhibiteu a 
handsome pair of elk teeth, large, elegantly 





colored and showing a fine pair of cat’s eyes. 
“And I got the head to match it, too, four- 
teen points, even and symmetrical, and a 
beautiful seal brown scalp. I left it with 
Cross & Baker, taxidermists, at Glenwood 
Springs, to mount for me.” 

“My! But they are beauties,” said the 
other. “What a handsome charm they would 
make.” 

‘Yes, sir. I was offered $35 for them by 
a jeweler at the Alamo in Colorado Springs, 
but that‘ was no temptation to a man who 
has just killed his first bull elk,” said the 
first. 

“Look, gentlemen,” said the other as he 
passed them to three other occupants of the 
smoking room. Great interest was manifest 
as the “beauties” passed from hand to hand. 

“Gentlemen,” said the second speaker, 
“let me ask you to have fresh cigars all 
around, while we have this gentleman from 

I believe you said you were from 
Missouri—don’t smile, now, any of you—tell 
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us about this hunter’s paradise he has 
found.” 

“Sure,” “certainly,” “good,” came from 
the other three. 

“Well, then, I will if you want to listen,” 
said the Missourian. 

“Go ahead,” all joined in urging. 

“To tell you all about it, I will commence 
at the beginning of my trip. 

“I have been out here since about the first 
of June. For about a year I had been going 
into a decline and nothing seemed to check 
it. I had tried all kinds of medicines to no 
purpose, when my partner and my wife 
sent me away to go ‘somewhere,’ to get away 
from business. I had been quite a hunter 
when a boy, but a wild goose was about the 
biggest thing I had ever killed. 

“T had heard of the West and its large 
wild game and I decided that the somewhere 
should be in Colorado. 

“T stayed a few days at Denver and 
Colorado Springs, but soon found that hotel 
life was not what I wanted. The ‘Injun’ 
began to rise in me and a desire to shoot 
took possession of me. The game law was 
thrown in my face and I had to curb myself, 
but the stories of long strings of mountain 
trout excited a desire to at least get into 
the woods. 

“After purchasing a stock of fishing 
tackle, a rifle, ammunition, etc., I started 
out, and, following the advice of a gentle- 
man whom I met at Colorado Springs, I 
left the train at New Castle, with a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Sam Himes of that place, 
as one who would give me all the informa- 
tion I wanted, about where to go, and what 
to do. 

“Never was a man so fortunate as I. 
Sam, ‘Old Sam,’ as the boys call him, that 
prince of hunters and guides, was just pre- 
paring to go up to his ranch—he calls it 
Elk Lodge—well named as you will see later 
—to fill a commission which he had received 
to catch some young fawns and elk calves 
for private parks for propogation purposes, 
under a permit from the state game warden. 

“T soon saw that the letter from his friend 
had placed me on proper terms with Old 
Sam as with a warm grasp of his hand he 
said: ‘I guess you've struck it about right. 
I'm fixin’ now to go up into the only coun- 
try for fish and game. You stay with me for 


a month or two and I will send you back 
home with a stomach on you man’s size, 
and fix you up so your wife won’t know you.’ 

“I made terms for board, saddle horses, 
ete., with him and just after noon we 
were off. 

“Everything was new and interesting to 
me. Especially so were the queer things 
they would tie on the pack horses and mules 

all sorts and sizes of boxes and bags, tents, 
poles, axes, shovels, a sheet iron cook stove 
and to cap the climax, a Saratoga trunk, 
belonging to a lady who was to follow in a 
few days. Twenty-two animals altogether 
and such a lot of names. There was Buck- 
skin Babe and Chipmunk, Red Squirrel and 
Black Squirrel, Foxy and Wolf, Soldier and 
Sailor, Suse and Josie, Peter and Paul, the 
Old Gray Mare and Limpy and a lot more I 
can’t think of. 

“Towards evening of the next day, I was 
riding along pretty tired, but feeling well, 
when Sam says: ‘Old Caesar’s got his fire 
goin’.” I looked up and about half a mile 
ahead I saw smoke rolling out of a big stone 
chimney at the end of a large log cabin and 
I knew that we were almost there. 

“In a few minutes more we had dis- 
mounted and entered Elk Lodge—a comfort- 
able log cabin 18x30 feet. In one end was a 
large, open-mouthed fire place, filled to the 
top with a blazing, roaring mass of pine 
logs, and on each side were the bedsteads 
of rough pine poles, but on them the best of 
woven wire springs, with good mattresses 
and a load of good warm woolen blankets. 
on each. 

“Everything was inviting and one look 
around made me feel at home. 

“I walked in and laid my gun—a_ .303 
Savage—on the table. In a moment Old 
Caesar, the cook, grabbed it up and looked 
at it and said: ‘He’s got a regular gun, 
ain’t he? No other gun but a .303 is a 
regular gun at that Lodge. Without exag- 
geration from what I have heard I suppose 
Sam Himes has been the direct cause of 
more than 100 persons buying Savage rifles 
in the past two years.” 

“Where is this Elk Lodge situated,” said 
the party with whom the conversation was 
first begun. 

“It is near Trapper’s Lake, on the head 
of the North Fork of White River, in Rio 
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ED L. LENNOX AND HIS ELK. 


“TWO SOULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT— 
TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE.” 
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Blanco County. It is not far from Sleepy 
Cat Mountain and about five miles from 
Pagoda Peak.” 

“I have heard of all those places,” said 
the other, “but excuse me for interrupting 
you. Go ahead.” 

“One of the reasons for it being extra 
good hunting ground,” continued the Mis- 
sourian, “is that no wagon road is within 
twelve miles and no regularly traveled road 
within twenty-five miles of it. On every 
side are heavy pine forests, while the cabin 
is situated in an open park, on a gentle 
slope, reaching down to the river, only 150 
yards away, which goes splashing along, 
making a never-ending lullaby to the tired 
hunter or fisherman, as he lays his head 
upon his pillow after a hard day’s work, 
for hunting and fishing is hard work if you 
follow Old Sam. 

“This stream is in reality the home of 
the mountain trout. In July Old Sam, 
Caesar and Jake Eshe and myself in three 
hours caught a string of trout which reached 
across the front of the cabin, most of them 
measuring from 16 to 22 inches. 

“Now don’t think we were fish hogs, for 
we are not. These fish were caught for a 
party of sixteen ladies and gentlemen who 
had sent word to Sam that they were com- 
ing that evening and that they wanted a 
trout supper and breakfast. Every fish was 
eaten. 

“But I want to tell you about the fawns 
and elk calves. The next day after our ar- 
rival was spent in getting saddles, lariats 
and all the accoutrements ready for the 
work. 

“They first went for the elk calves. This 
was about June 10th. I was simply a looker 
on. I was not enough of a cowboy yet to 
undertake to assist. We rode several hours 
before the herd was located. Then they 
singled out a cow and calf and took after 
them on horses as hard as they could ride. 
The calf and its mother seemed to know 
that through the heavy timber was the safest 
place to run, and how we ever did follow it, 
I don’t know, but we kept up with it until 
the calf dropped from sheer exhaustion and 
then the men surrounded it and jumping 
from their horses, fell on it, all in a pile. 
The object was to secure the calf without 
hurting it. Of all the fights I ever saw, 
that was the greatest. Five men, Old Sam, 
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Bert Gregori, Jake Eshe, J. C. Groves and 
Hugh Jones on one side and a calf on the 
other. Of course the men finally subdued 
and tied it, but they all looked like they 
had been through a thrashing machine. Their 
clothes were in shreds. The sharp feet of 
the calf cut them like knives. 

“The next day we ran across 50 or 60 
cows, with calves. They cut out a cow 
with two calves. They ran them down and 
one of the calves dropped under a spruce 
tree and the other near by. After another 
tussle they tied the one under the tree, but 
when they went to look for the other they 
found that the old cow had slipped in and 
stolen it away. They followed and soon 
found it as it was too tired to keep up with 
the large herd which it had joined and 
after chasing it for 15 or 20 minutes it lay 
down under a log and being of near the same 
color, they came near running over it with- 
out seeing it. They all piled onto it and 
without much of a struggle as with the other 
two, though with quite a fight, they haa it 
tied. 

“This was all the elk calves they wanted, 
A corral was built out of logs, high and 
strong enough to keep them in, Old Caesar 
was appointed wet nurse for the orphans. 
They were fed and thrived on cow’s milk. 
In a day or two they became so tame that 
they would follow Old Caesar around and 
would come to him when he rattled a tin pan. 

“I took things quite easy for a month 
after that. Riding and fishing were my only 
amusements excepting reading of course. In 
the season Old Sam sends down to Buford 
P. O. for the mail twice a week and we had 
plenty of the current magazines and all the 
late papers. 

“We had all the trout all the time that 
we could eat. 

“Once during this time while riding 
around with Old Sam we came across a herd 
of eighteen bull elk. The bulls go to them- 
selves during this season. 

“About July 12th, Sam thought the fawns 
were large enough to catch and we started 
out after them. The manner of catching 
them was much the same, though easier, as 
they stayed more in the open and could not 
hold out to run as long as the elk calves. 

“Every day was filled with amusing and 
exciting incidents. 

One day Johnnie Lyke was chasing a 
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fawn on Buckskin Babe and ran into a bog. 
Sam was just behind him riding Chipmunk 
and when Johnnie went down, Chipmunk 
was so close that he couldn’t stop. Sam 
put the spurs to him and he cleared Johnnie 
and Buckskin Babe both, lighting on the 
other side. It was a nice piece of work. 
“Old Caesar was one day riding one of 
the best horses in the bunch, ‘Old Smoker.’ 
They were all chasing a fawn. Caesar ran 
by it on Old Smoker and jumped off and 
caught the fawn as it ran by him. He was 


-the hero of that day. 


“It took them four or five days to get all 
they wanted and when they were through, 
ten beautiful little spotted fellows were in 
the corral with three little spotted elk calves. 
They made a pretty group. 

“Time passed very rapidly and as I was 
feeling better than I had in five years, lL 
wrote home and told them I would be there 
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when I got there. I couldn’t think of leav- 
ing before the deer season came in under 
the law. 

“Every day when I would ride out with 
Sam to look after his cattle or sometimes 
just for pleasure, I would see from 25 to 50 


deer, does and fawns mostly, though there ' 


were plenty of bucks, only they were more 
shy. Those beautiful, graceful creatures 
would bound along sometimes within thirty 
yards of our horses, looking at us saucily, 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


seeming to say, ‘You can’t hurt us, we are 
does; the law protects us.’ 

“When the season did open then the peo- 
ple began to come. Some came before, so 
that they could enjoy the fishing. 

“I could not give you an account of the 
deer hunting, as there was so much of it. 
Suffice it to say that out of all the number 
who came, not one went away without at 
least one buck. 

“Sam had told me not to be in a hurry 
and not to shoot the first one I saw, but to 
wait until I got one with a good head. This 
I did. I am having it mounted with the 
elk head. 

“The ladies who came there enjoyed the 
stay as much as the men. They fished and 
rode horseback and took great interest in 
looking at the ‘poor creatures’ as they called 
them when they were brought in on the 
pack horses. 

“During my stay there I met a number 
of congenial souls, among them: 

“E. L. Lennox of Indianapolis, two bucks 
and one bull elk. 

“W. M. Burris, Colorado Springs, two 
bucks and one bull elk. 

“C. E. Murdock, Kansas City, Mo., two 
bucks and a lynx. 

“Mr. Barton, of Barton Bros., Kansas 
City, two bucks and a lynx. 

“Col. J. S. Woolfork, Clinton, Mo., who 
killed two bucks. 

“W. A. Shelton, Windsor, Mo., two bucks. 

“J. B. Anderson, Manhattan, Kan., two 
bucks and one bull elk. 

“George Higginbotham, cashier Union 
Avenue Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, 
one buck. 

“Frank O’Reily, Kansas City, who caught 
a three-pound trout, which spoiled him. We 
could hardly get him to eat. He wanted to 
fish all the time. 

“J. E. Campbell from Al-lu-wee, in the 
Indian Territory, who caught piles of fish 
and killed two bucks and a bull elk. 

“Buck Weems, Decatur, Ill., two bucks. 

“Charley McGoey and John Murphy from 
New York, two bucks each. The former got 
a fine head. 

“J. Winfred Harris from London, a regu- 
lar sporting Englishman, a fine fellow, got 
two bucks. 

“Joe Abbott of Kansas City, who got two 
fine bucks. 
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“The nicest heads of the 
taken by Dr. Dorsett and his son Lee from 
St. Louis. The doctor got a buck head with 
a 36-inch spread of the horns and fourteen 
points. Lee’s head had twelve points. The 
doctor was accompanied by his wife, who 
enjoyed every moment of her stay, as she 
expressed herself. 

“Well, have some fresh cigars on me, and 
then I will tell of my elk hunt. After that 
let some of the rest of you get in a word.” 

“Go on,” “Don’t stop yet,’ “I want to 
know all about that country for I am going 
there next year,” came from the crowd. 

“Well, I just felt I couldn’t leave there. 
I was feeling so well. I could tramp all day 
and not feel tired when night came. I could 
eat and digest any and everything that was 
set before me. I could drink ‘regular’ coffee, 
as Caesar called it, 
was strong enough to float an iron wedge. 
I had abandoned my ‘cambric tea’ long be- 
fore. 

“Tt was not so long until October 25th, 


season were 


and which he declared 


when the elk season came in, so Sam, having 
promised me a shot at an elk, I determined 
to stay. 

“On the 24th, we divided up our party and 
started out to locate the bands of elk, for 
we felt sure there were three herds of them 
We saw plenty of tracks, but saw no elk, 
but we felt sure we had them pretty well 
located. 

“On the morning of the 25th, we were up 
bright and early. 
his ‘regular’ gun in shape. 
one gun in crowd that was not a ‘regular’ 
gun. 

“We trailed them for two hours or more 
after we got on their tracks and then came 
upon them suddenly. An old bull was in a 


Every fellow was getting 
There was only 


small open park and several cows were 
walking, in sight through the timber. Judge 


Burris drew a bead on the bull which had 
run into the timber. E. L. Lennon grabbed 
his arm and said, ‘What are you going to do, 
man? ‘Shoot that elk,’ says Burris. ‘That 
ain’t an elk,’ says ‘that’s some 
body’s old dun horse, and you will get us 
into trouble.’ 


Lennox, 


Sam had a good laugh at 


Lennox for it was really an old bull elk, 
but it did look somewhat like an old dun 
horse, when you couldn’t see its head. Len 
nox will know better next time. 

“*Throw the lines over your horses’ heads, 


take off your spurs and keep up with me,’ 
said Sam. ‘Listen,’ again he said and then 
I heard the prettiest, clearest note I ever 
heard in my life. It was like that of a high 
C on an E flat cornet. I cannot imitate it. 
It started high and then ran on down to al- 
most a guttural, lasting for a full half 
minute. 

“*That is the old bull bugling,’ said Sam. 

“In a moment there came another just 
like the first only farther away. ‘That is 
another bull answering,’ ‘They 
are rounding up the herd.’ 


said Sam. 


“In a moment we heard ‘me-a-a.’ 
“ ‘Hear that calf,’ said Sam. 


game, boys. 


‘There’s our 
Follow me and keep close up. 


We will have to run for it, though.’ We fol- 
lowed their trail for a short distance. ‘How 


would you think were in the herd,’ 
said Sam. 


many 


“*About a dozen or fifteen, judging from 
their tracks,’ said Lennox. 

“*Not less than a 
‘When they as they are now doing, 
they step into each others’ tracks,—and on 


hundred,’ said Sam. 
travel 


a close inspection we could see that they 
did. 

“*They are now to our left,’ said Sam. 
‘I look for them to turn down the draw in 
front of us when we get to the park just 
ahead. Come on, now. Keep up and make 
as little noise as possible, and away we 
went for about five hundred yards and then 
came out upon a little rise on the edge of the 
park. No elk were in sight, but we only had 
to wait a moment, when, there they were, 
four hundred yards to our left and going 
diagonally away from us, marching like a 
troop of cavalry, four abreast, and not less 
than 125 of them. Oh! 
I tell you. 
other. I never will. 


It was a grand sight, 
I never expect to see such an- 
It would not impress 
me as it did the first time. 

“Lennox, Burris and I raised our guns 
and were about to shoot at an old bull which 
was bringing up the rear. 

“*Don’t shoot,’ said Sam, and our guns 
were lowered. We wondered why Sam said 
knew he understood his busi- 
He waited until they were 
about 500 yards away, and had started up 
a sharp incline, when ‘bang’ went his gun 
and we saw the dirt fly from the bank above 
and in front of them. It was a tine piece of 
work. Quicker than it can be told the whole 


that, but we 
ness, and he did. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME! 


herd made a right about face and came 
running right back by where we were stand- 
ing on the rise, some of them not thirty 
yards away. 

“‘Shoot nothing but bulls, boys,’ called 
out Sam. ‘Now, let ’em have it.’ Three 
rifles cracked. Lennox and Burris each 
killed a bull not more than fifty yards away. 

“‘T’ve got my bull,’ said Lennox. 

“ where did mine go,’ said Burris. ‘He 
must have his head down under the cows.’ 

“Don’t know,’ said Sam. ‘He was there 
a second ago.’ 

“The fact is, as we afterwards found, 
Burris hit his in the neck and he went down 
like a shot. Lennox hit his in the center of 
the shoulder, the best shot which can be 
made, and although it was a death wound, 
he was still alive when we got to him. 
While we were proud of the work, yet I tell 
you it was a pitiable sight to see that strong, 
noble looking animal trying in vain to rise, 
lifting his antlers and swaying them from 
side to side. All sentiment was gone in a 
moment when Sam jumped on him and drove 
his knife into the old fellow’s heart, thus 
ending his struggles. 

“Where is yours,’ said Old Sam to me. 

“*T missed mine,’ said I. 

“*Not much,’ said Old Sam. ‘Look down 
yonder in the draw.’ We did so, and the 


first thing I saw was what at first appeared 
to be a dead oak shrub, but as Old Sam kept 
pointing his finger I saw that I had killed 
the old bull which was bringing up the rear, 
the finest of the lot. 

‘Lennox, Burris and myself were the only 
tenderfeet in the crowd. On one pretext or 
another Sam kept us separated until we were 
initiated, viz.: Each was told that the dark 
hair which is along under the breast of a 
bull is very fragrant from the weeds and 
each of us was asked to stoop down to smell 
it. As he did so his face was smeared with 
Sam’s bloody hands and immediately de- 
clared to be a full-fledged elk hunter. 

“It took us the remainder of the after- 
noon to take out the entrails and pull the elk 
up on logs so that they would cool out. 

“The next day five of us went back and 
skinned out and quartered them and when 
we got them onto the pack horses and mules, 
they were a sight to behold. It took twelve 
pack animals to carry off ourselves and 
what it took us only five minutes to kill. It 
was dark when we got through, so we could 
not take a snap shot at the pack train with 
a camera Lennox had with him. This was 
a great disappointment. Lennox and Burris 
had fine pictures of their kills. The plate 
of mine was fogged. 

“As we had our one elk apiece which the 
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law only allowed, we had to quit and after 
spending one day cutting up the meat the 
crowd broke camp and started for home. _ 

“As I had my ‘Injun’ blood up I wanted 
to play the whole string out. And so Sam 
and I went a little lower down to hunt 
mountain lions and lynx, as they follow the 
deer down to the low, warm places in the 
early winter, so that they can prey on them 

“It was very dry and the dogs had trouble 
in trailing, but we got one fine large lion 


and three lynxes as a-reward for a week’s 
hunt. 

“And here I am on my way home thirty 
pounds heavier than when I left and as 
sound as a dollar. I am good for a year's 
hard work in my business, but in the deer 
and elk season next fall I will be at Elk 
Lodge, if I am alive.” 

“And, by George, I will be with you,” said 
the chief listener. 

“So will I,” came as a chorus from the 
other three. 
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WHERE LURK THE TROUT. 


“MY SEEMFUNNY” (SYMPHONY) 


BY PROF. J. W. THOMPSON. 


There’s a pool of crystal water 

In the land of “ Sequanota,” 

Which the gnarly cedars clasptheir hands above. 
And beneath that nectar pure, 

From the angler’s wiles secure, 

Lurk the gorgeous “speckled beauties,” making love. 


Would you see them in their glory? 
Lay aside your tackle gory, 


And you may, perchance, their wondrous tints behold. 


Lying prostrate on the grass, 
We may watch them as they pass, 
Flashing crimson darts, from rubies set in gold. 


There! beneath that rocky cover, 

See that six-pound giant hover, 

O’er the antics of his fellows taking heed! 

Ah! I'd give a thousand cattle 

For a chance to do him battle, 

Though I fear he’d snap my “Bristol” like a reed. 


Oh! Ye Scarley Gods! What wonder 

That we'd tear ourselves asunder 

From our fondest ties, such phantoms to pursue! 
Even now, each sense enthralling, 

I can hear you calling, calling, 

Where those jewel-decked entrancers bathe in dew. 
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BY HARRY 


A tourist once sat in a cafe at a table near 
which sat two artists. Said one artist to the 
other: 

“Do you wash any now?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but I scratch con- 
siderable.” 

The tourist stared in mute astonishment 
at what he thought was unwashed genius. 
Genius and lax personal habits are so often 
tenants in one being that the layman is justi- 
fied in getting them mixed. Genius undoubt- 
edly has some distinctive indication but it 
is of a variety hard to mark. I remember 
one time I sat at a hotel table with a clean 
shaven gentleman who had a haircut like 
Elbert Hubbards, wore a white lawn tie and 
looked about forty-seven per cent. minister 
and fifty-three per cent. bartender. We struck 
up a “please-pass-the-salt” acquaintance and 
he informed me that he was a professor of 
hypnotism giving “demonstrations” at the 
opera house. Then I noticed that he had on 
a celluloid shirt front. You will notice, how- 
ever, that genius in photography never 
adopts as a mark, the fellow given to per- 
sonal sloppiness. I grant that some photo- 
graphers go around with their fingers full 
of pyro and their shoes splashed with hypo 
and looking generally as though a tank of 
H,O would do them a world of good, but 
these you will find are the sluggards and the 
ultima thule of their ambition is a quick 
printing negative and a combined toning 
solution.’ The chemistry of photography is 
such an important factor in the making of 
a picture and its susceptibilities require such 
scrupulous neatness and alert attention to 
every detail that the man who developes 
“sloppy” tendencies is generally left far in 
the rear to wonder at his chronic failure. 
Therefore, see to it that you do not fall 
into the slough of untidiness! | 


Cc, 


SSERTATIONS. 


RUBINCAM. 


Nothing succeeds like success! And noth- 
ing is more gratifying to me than legitimate 
success even though it be that of 
It is not so very long ago as the span of 
time is measured, that a clerk in a bank in 
Rochester, N. Y., purchased a wet-plate out- 
fit and went to a professional photographer 
there for some points. As he learned to 
make pictures, the disadvantage of being 
cumbered by the old wet-plate outfit ap- 
pealed to him more and more and he turned 
his thoughts to the possibility of some im- 
provement, After dry- 
plate results, the finality of the experiments 
was the celluloid film cartridge that has 
made photography universal as an amusing 
as well as instructive pastime. All this is 
a’propos of my having received from the 
Eastman Kodak Company a copy of their 
1902 catalogue. 
replete with the excellencies characteristic 
of the finish of everything turned out by the 
Eastman Kodak Company and in view of the 
early history of this gigantic enterprise 
which can now offer over four thousand 
dollars in prizes to attract work demonstra- 
tive of kodak progress, it is most appropriate 
that the cover design of the catalogue should 
be symbolic of that old maxim that filled 
our fingers with cramps and ink in our copy- 
book days: “Great oaks from little acorns 
grow.” 


others. 


various stages of 


In finish this catalogue is 


~ * om 

Some people lie awake nights thinking up 
new ways of doing things. There seems to 
be a lot of photographers suffering from in- 
somnia and judging from the methods they 
describe in the photographic magazines there 
is a lot of them that should be given knock- 
out drops. For instance, some fellow will 


direct you to make a nine solution formulae 
that it takes hours to make, then describe 
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some tedious manipulation that consumes a 
large amount of time, to accomplish a re- 
sult not nearly so good as the old fashioned 
way of putting it in hypo or alum, or acid 
or whatever it is. 

* * ae 

Many camerists condemn “double mount- 
ing” as is termed the pasting of several 
papersof varied sizes and color on the first 
support and mounting the print in the cen- 
ter of them. Now while I have so mounted 
prints I am not prepared to say I think it is 
the best way in the world, but I have seen 
these very camerists who turn up their 
noses at this style of mounting, go to a stock 
house and buy mounts with fancy black 
filagree designs on the margin and use them 
without stint. Likewise without the slight- 
est conception of the very inartistic appear- 
ance of their prints. I think an unframed 
print never looks so well as when mounted 
on a heavy black card of a harmonizing 
color, without counter-sinking or other prep- 
aration, and with a good wide margin. 

* * a 

And then these same camerists will make 
oval prints—ye gods! how they make oval 
prints. One of the test questions for lunacy 
commissioners should be, “Did you ever use 
an oval mask or cut-out for landscapes?’ 
There is probably one landscape in a thous- 
and that really looks well in oval form and 
that one looks a thousand times better otier- 
wise. There are times when the oval may 
be properly used in portraiture but then only 
as a last resort. ’ 

* * * 

You should make it your business to keep 
track of all photographic competitions and 
send something to every one of them. The 
camera manufacturers, paper manufacturers, 
lens makers, illustrated weekly and monthly 
periodicals have competitions from time to 
time and the photographic magazines have 
them all the time. Cash and other substan- 
tial prizes are offered for varying subjects 
and opportunity is afforded the amateur to 
credit something to the side of his photo- 
graphic account that is usually blank. 

x * * 

It is becoming customary to digress. Mr. 
F. Dundas Todd in the April Photo-Beacon 
at the end of a very interesting discussion 
drags in a photographic moral just a little 
too late to save it from digression. But 


what particularly affects me is the fact that 
Mr. Todd unnecessarily calls attention to the 
untruthful portrayal of Scotch rural char- 
acter in lan Mac Laren, “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” So far from the kindness, 
sweetness and charity given the Scot by 
MacLaren was Mr. Todd’s experience in his 
native land that he knows him to be full of 
envy, selfishness and uncharitableness, all 
of which is made evident by venom, spleen 
and sarcasm. Now I do not see the profit in 
knocking down such ideals as are raised by 
Ian MacLaren’s beautiful character sketches. 
The Scotch do not differ, perhaps, from other 
peoples, and even though we suspect it to be 
a fact, does it improve our condition to bring 
harshly to our attention that the world is 
populated with human wolves whose rapac- 
ious instincts are bare or hidden according 
to the advantages of environment and educa- 
tional veneering? The amount of brotherly 
love with which the world is endowed may 
owe its existence to the deluded fancy of 
passive individuality. Could each of us look 
into the other’s heart and see hidden there 
the latent desires and purposes we dare not 
make known even to our own inner con- 
sciousness, perhaps we would each fall upon 
the other and the human race would soon be 
extinct. Such ideals as the good old Scotch 
doctor dull our perception of the inherent 
frailties of humanity, lull to sleep some ris- 
ing suspicions of the true inwardness of 
things and fortifies anew the thought that 
after all the world is good. He who seeks 
to tear down the work of those who minister 
to man’s peace of mind would better hesi- 
tate. All of which I must admit has nothing 
to do with photography. 
* * * 

Now approacheth the time when the 
weary city chap cleans his guns anew, sorts 
out his flies, lays in a supply of plates and 
hikes for the mountains. Last year a friend 
of mine brought back, among other things, 
a picture of a fawn in the wildest part of a 
mountain forest. “It was a strange thing,” 
he said; “I came upon that fawn and I 
focused and exposed, crept nearer, focused 
and exposed, went on the other side and re- 
peated the operation until I had five ex- 
posures and the fawn did not run away.” 
About three months later I chanced to be 
with this friend when he was sorting over 
some negatives. I picked up some that 
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proved to be the five fawn negatives and in 
one of them I noticed a large and apparently 
strong lariat. “What is this rope?’ I asked. 
“That rope?” he said. “Oh! that is the rope 
the fawn was tied to the tree with.” 
7 + = 

I am surprised that I have gotten this far 

without even mentioning salons. 


CASEY AND THE ENTHUSIASTIC 
AMATEUR. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 

“Th’ wus a lad wance,” said Casey, “be 
th’ name of Milligan who wus afther or- 
ganoizin’ a com-panny of gya-ards, which 
same is sojers, an’ wan of thim felleys thot 
wroites th’ songs they sing in th’ theayters, 
hearin’ of Milligan’s gya-ards invinted a song 
of thim. Th’ wus par-rt of th’ song loike this: 

“*We can r-run loike th’ divil 


Whin th’ r-road is livil 
Fur about wan hundered ya-ards.’ 


“Tis th’ way with th’ amychure photy- 
grafter. He shtarts with a foore be foive an’ 
blue print pa-aper. He takes pitchers of th’ 
cat, an’ th’ dog an’ th’ baby. He makes snap 
shots in th’ cillar an’ thrys flash loights in th’ 
front yar-rd. In a wake or two he sez t’ 
hissilf: ‘’Tis a shame,’ sez he, ‘sich a foine 
photygrafter,’ sez he, ‘is usin’ sich a bum 
outfit,’ sez he, an’ he buys a five be sivin 
cameera. Thin he gits wan of thim Irish 
diaphram shutthers an’ a foine lins an’ 
hunts th’ counthry fur good things till th’ 
farmers set th’ dogs on him. Afther whoile 
he gits wan of thim porthrate attachmints 
an’ six backgrounds in wan, an’ all his frinds 
take t’ th’ alleys whin they see him on th’ 
sthrate. Thin he gets wan of thim inlargin’ 
cameeras an’ begins t’ inlarge his pitchers 
t’ six an’ a half be eight an’ a half an’ afther 
spindin’ sivintane dollars an’ twinty cints t’ 
inlarge wan pitcher thots no dorn good 





annyhow, he buys a six an’ a half be eight 
an’ a half cameera. He also gets wan of 
thim focul plane shutthers an ’t’ make th’ 
bill avin money, gets a few linses. Thin he 
foinds th’ six an’ a half be eight an’ a half 
is too big t’ carry on th’ boicycle an’ not big 
enough t’ hoire an’ ixpriss wagon fur, so he 
buys a eight be tin cameera an’ wan of thim 
convert-able lins combina-ashuns an’ a spring 
shutther. He will walk twinty moiles with 
a pack as big as a thrunk on his back, an’ 
shtand in th’ r-rain fur two hours t’ get wan 
of thim mishty bhoys, an’ get up at wan in 
th’ a. m. t’ make a sunroise, an’ wade 
through snow t’ th’ waist t’ get snow scanes. 
He sets up all noight t’ divilop thim an’ 
whin noon comes he ates a bag of doughnuts 
with wan hand an’ pr-rints with th’ ither. 
He make glycerine pr-rints an’ goom pr-rints 
an’ car-rbon pr-rints. Be this toime he has 
a foore be foive cameera, an’ a foive be 
sivin cameera, an’ a six an’ a half be eight 
an’ a half cameera, an’ a eight be tin 
cameera, an’ a inlargin’ cameera, sivin thry 
pods, foore woide angle linses, two porthrate 
attachmints, wan tilley-photo, noine koinds 
of shutthers, two r-roll howldhers, twinty- 
foore plate-howldhers, a thrunk-room full of 
earryin’ cases, an’ hid clothes enough t’ 
shtart a ‘mill-ind’ sale. Havin’ th’ outfit 
nicissary t’ make th’ foinest pitchers in th’ 
wur-rid, he tears off a few pr-rints an’ sinds 
thim t’ th’ photygraft saloon back be Phila- 
dilphy. ‘We raygrit,’ sez th’ comitty t’ him 
in a pr-rinthed letther, ‘we raygrit,’ sez they, 
‘thot th’ jury of, silicshun,’ sez they, ‘hov 
rayjicted th’ pitchers ye sint,’ sez they, ‘an 
we hope,’ sez they, ‘ye wont be discooraged,’ 
sez they. Thin th’ amychure photygrafter 
packs th’ whole kit in dhry-goods ca-ases an’ 
sinds thim all doone t th’ cold storage 
vaults. ‘Yis,’ sez he t’ his frinds, ‘’tis a 
plisint pastoime,’ sez he, ‘fur bhoys an’ 
wimin, but a busy mon,’ sez he, ‘has no toime 
t’ fool with photy-graphy,’ sez he.’’ 
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ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. All prints 
must reach us by Dec. 31, 1902. Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 
back of mount. Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 


MI ctrad olfanaXuca Wa vac, uote Gira eck camcae > bea bkkcerence Date of negative............Locality...... ........0. 
Street and No... Tie SE Bae icc cas Mes ch sinccncs pT Re iG SRR 
City and state...... S6Op...«. «+... sR OORMIOs ss caceciaee Plate 


Title of print.... 


Developer.............. Printing process............. 


RULES OF COMPETITION, 


Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pear on this coupon. The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
tives. Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 
blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 
of the mount. Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints. 

Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 
not be made. No restriction is placed on subject. 

First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. 


Second prize—choice of any 
$25 camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker the Ist of the month at 1824 Curtis street 


enver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be on hand not later than te 
5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 





A STRAINED SENTIMENT. 





In a particularly well written relation of 
South African sport which appeared in an 
estimable English contemporary recently, the 
writer, who is evidently a well informed and 
devoted sportsman, makes very strenuous 
objections to the employment of telescopic 
sighted, high powered, small-bore rifles in 
shooting big game. 

He lays particular stress upon the “evil” 
of telescopic sights which he denounces as a 
fortunately inefficient but nevertheless repre- 
hensible violation of sporting ethics, affect- 
ing to find in their use a disposition to take 
the maximum extreme of unfair advantage 
over the poor beasts of the field, and con- 
cludes with the assertion that no real gentle- 
manly sportsman would so outrage his own 
sense of decency! 

Which would be very sad were it not so 
pathetically ludicrous and inconsistent in 
view of the fact that our very English nim- 
rod confesses, in one and the same breath, 
that he had two rifles so sighted in posses- 
sion—and these ostensibly for use in a sec- 
tion where game was actually so plentiful 
as to be bothersome, and so easy of approach 
that his high powered ’scopes blurred at the 
short ranges experienced! 

Circumstances very materially alter cases. 
Out here in the long-distance West where 
vision is so remarkably accellerated that an 
antelope can “‘count the cartridges in a hunt- 
er’s belt at two miles range and takes steps 
accordin’” as an old frontier friend puts it, 
a good telescope sight is an indispensible 
adjunct to a rifle if the user expects to shoot 
with anything approximating to certainty of 
aim. And even in the deceptive brush of the 
hills it helps out wonderfully in determining 
the nature of the indistinct object of our ex- 
pectations or illusions. 

Besides, in a properly proportioned ‘scope 
the accuracy of aim is so greatly enhanced 
that an instantly fatal hit is fairly assured, 
and less suffering, loss of meat and decima- 
tion of game through indiscriminate and 
careless shooting results. 

The high powered, small bore weapon of 
to-day is, when using a properly constructed 
projecticle, far more effective than the clum- 
sily formidable eight bore of Anglo-African 
affectation and, in combination with a good 
telescope sight, is actually far teo humane 
and sportsmanlike for the sentimentalist 
whose best idea of true sport seems shooting 








cannons at short range into animals so big 
and clumsy that they cannot get out of 
his way. 

A LOOK AHEAD. 

Philanthropy is not confined to the one set 
condition of simply alleviating human dis- 
tress. It has a wider province in the en- 
hancing and promoting of hunr:an pleasures, 
and deals usually more largely with futures 
than with present supply. 

This particularly applies in the realms of 
field sport. What more beneficial philan- 
thropy can be imagined than that which 
would people our grand »etvral preserves 
with many noble species of game birds which 
now are elsewhere threatened with extinction 
but which would here, in our virgin forests 
and fruitful domain, find the environment 
and the natural conditions best adapted to 
their preservation? 

Take for example the lordly ruffed grouse 
and the majestic wild turkey—the two most 
regal representatives of game fowl in ex- 
istence. Add to these the black game, bust- 
ard, capercalzie and partridges of Europe 
all of whom are peculiarly qualified to thrive 
and increase in this section. Nowhere in 
America are the conditions better adaptable 
to the needs of these species and it would 
require but a small outlay to have them fair 
ly established here. 

There are hundreds of wealthy sportsmen 
in this state to whom a donation eminently 
sufficient for such a purpose would be a mere 
bagatelle. A dozen of them, clubbing to- 
gether, could easily subscribe a substantial 
nucleus about which the more modest con- 
tributions of less wealthy but equally en- 
thusiastic and well intentioned sportsmen 
would aggregate, until the desired end would 
be attained without any particular sacrifice 
on the part of any one. 

Such a fund, intelligently invested and 
economically managed, could be made, with 
the dependable assistance of the state au- 
thorities, a source of perpetual enjoyment to 
all sportsmen both present and of posterity. 

Who will be the first to evince his gen- 
erosity and philanthropy in this direction. 
Outdoor Life pledges its best assistance in 
the good work and will be glad to institute 
a systematic bureau for the prosecution of 
the enterprise. You can all speak at once 
if you want to! Our columns are open to the 
cause, and our professional facilities are 
donated in advance. 
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In presenting the following targets made 
with the reduced charges referred to, I wish 
to distinctly disclaim, on the parts of myself 
and the gentlemen who kindly assisted me in 
these experiments, any pretense as to fine 
shooting performance, or to any credit for 
the results attained other than that which 
fairly attaches to honest, careful and ex- 
tended investigation. 

The groups shown are, in themselves, 
nothing remarkable, and are considerably 
below the average secured; they are intro- 
duced merely to illustrate the regularity, ac- 
curacy and practicability of the reduced 
charges in their relation to the end desired. 
In this connection I desire to extend sincere 
thanks and express my large obligation to 
Messrs. Hermann Rauchfuss, Clement L. 
Butler and Captain — — Bartlett for valu- 
able assistance and courtesies extended. 

The rifle used was, as before stated, a 
model ’93 Marlin, special light weight .30-30 
ealiber, “take-down,” with short (22-inch) 
barrel, fitted with a 4-power Sidle telescope. 
All shooting was done with muzzle rest, four 
different men participating in the shooting 
which was conducted at intervals through- 
out the months of March and April, under 
more or less unfavorable weather conditions. 
It is but fair to say that the rifle employed 
had been fired certainly more than ten thous- 
and times with full charges (mostly jacketed 
bullet factory loads) previous to these ex- 
periments. Despite this excessive usage it 
is still in perfect condition inside, as the 
groups made fully evidence and in my opin- 
ion it is good for ten thousand shots more. 

A notable feature of the Luger bullets em- 
ployed was their uniformity of weight and 
diameter; a careful inspection of two hun- 
dred of them selected at random from 2,000 
used showed a divergence of less than one- 
fourth of a grain in weight, while the dia- 
meter variations were too small to be re- 
corded by a high grade micrometer. All 
charges employed were weighed on delicate 
and reliable balances. All shooting was done 


irrespective of range distances, with sights 
adjusted for 100 yards with full charge, ex- 
cept when shooting at ranges above 100 
yards, when the sights were elevated to the 
degree requisite for the full charges at these 
longer ranges. Early in the course of the 
experiments we eliminated all but three 
powders. The three explosives retained were 
Ballistite (shot gun), Laflin & Rand’s In- 
fallible (shot gun) and Laflin & Rand’s Bulls- 
eye (pistol). The targets used were the 200- 
yard Standard American rest centers with 
11 and 12 rings. In over 150 groups the 10- 
ring held all the shots from 25 to 150 yards 
inclusive, and we soon confined our shoot- 
ing to the 9-ring black, using this throughout 
the trials. 


Ten shots, 25 yards. Load 10 grains 
Bullseye, 100-yard sights. Cut full size. 








Twenty shots, 25 yards. Ten each, loaded 
with 12 grains Ballistite and 12 grains In- 
fallible, shot alternately, one at a time, 100- 
yard sights. Cut full size. 
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Five shots, 75 yards. Twelve grains In- 
fallible, 100-yard sights. (Reduced one-half.) 





@ 


Five shots, 50 yards. Twelve grains In- 
fallible, 100-yard sights. (Reduced one-half.) 


@ Five shots, 75 yards. Ten grains Bulls- 


Five shots, 50 yards. Ten grains Bulls- eye, 100-yard sights. (Reduced one-half.) 
eye, 100-yard sights. (Reduced one-half.) 








: Ten shots, 100 yards. Twelve grains Bal- 
Five shots, 50 yards. Twelve grains Bal- |istite, 100-yard sights. (Reduced one-half.) 
listite, 100-yard sights. (Reduced one-half.) 
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Ten shots, 100 yards. Ten grains Bulls- 
eye, 100-yard sights. (Reduced one-half.) 





Ten shots, 150 yards. Five each, loaded 
with 12 grains Ballistite and 12 grains In- 
fallible, shot alternately, 150-yard sights. (Re- 
duced one-half.) 





Ten shots, 200 yards. Five each with 12 
grains Ballistite and 12 grains Infallible, shot 
alternately, 200-yard sights. (Reduced one- 
fourth.) 

MEMORANDA. 


From 25 to 100 yards inclusive the three 
loads, viz.: 10 grains Bullseye, 12 grains Bal- 
listite and 12 grains Infallible, all with Luger 
full jacketed 93-grain bullet—gave practical- 
ly the same result. All were materially flat- 
ter in trajectory than the full factory charge 
at same distances. 

At 150 and 200 yards their trajectory was 
much flatter than the latter and they shot 
some average two inches higher. 


At 50 yards the penetration was so great 
that every bullet went through a solid native 
(Colorado) pine bridge timber 1644 inches 
thick, across the grain. 

There was no evidence of tipping or stag- 
gering at any range up to 200 yards. 

Of the three powders retained Ballistite 
shot slightly closer groups. Bullseye seemed 
to detonate and was not as reliable and 
regular as the other two. 

Du Pont No. 2 smokeless rifle required a 
shell full (20 grains) to attain the same ele- 
vation as the shot gun powders, and shot 
very irregularly—seemingly from imperfect 
combustion. Du Pont Military (high pres- 
sure) would not work at all. In 15-grain 
loads it twice failed to drive the bullet en- 
tirely through the short 22-inch barrel. Wals- 
sode, Wetteren and Peyton Military (high 
pressure) acted similarly and were therefore 
discarded. All these military powders failed 
to properly upset the bullet and showed much 
gas escape. This hard jacketed Luger bullet 
seems to require a certain detonative action 
of the explosive to achieve upsettage and full 
utilization of propulsive pressures. 

There was practically no fouling when 
using the three loads retained. Recoil was 
almost imperceptible and there was abso- 
lutely no leading. After two hundred shots 
had been fired without cleaning the rifle 
cleaned with a single wiper. 

For comparative reasons, five shells each 
were loaded with 12 grains Ballistite, 12 
grains Infallible and 10 grains Bullseye 
using the full weight (170 grains) soft point 
Marlin bullet instead of the Luger. These 
loads developed great recoil, lacked accuracy 
and penetration, and fell from 5 to 6 inches 
lower than the Luger loads. In several 
cases the shells split and cracked. 

Lubricating caused the Luger loads to 
shoot wildly. The perfectly dry bullets seem 
requisite. 

Shells expanded by being fired with full 
factory loads, and thereafter only muzzle 
resized gave much better results than new, 
unexpanded shells. We concluded that this 
was because, in the new shells, a certain 
amount of chamber pressure was expended 
in expanding the shell, and so lost propul- 
sively. The old shells can be reloaded with 
these reduced charges an indefinite number 
of times. Some of the shells used in these 
experiments have been fired over 100 times 
each and are still serviceable. 

The cost of these reduced charges—using 
old shells and estimating them as costing 
nothing—is, at present high prices of powder, 
bullets and primers, just 79 cents per hun- 
dred. 

The Luger bullets being jacketed with a 
hard nickel mantle require considerable pres- 
sure to upset and expel. I am of the opinion 
that if a soft cupro mantle were substituted 
in these bullets a much smaller weight of 
powder would be required and the load 
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would then make an admirable gallery and 
riot charge for all .30 caliber arms. 

In its present mantle of nickel it is also 
supplied in soft point form and in this style 
would make a most effective, flat traject- 
oried, high velocitied and attractively cheap 
charge for big game shooting in heavily 
timbered country or at short range—say up 
to 200 yards—on our Western prairies and 
mountains. 

I respectfully submit that it is worthy 
of a trial by all users of the .30 calibers, 
and the cartridge manufacturers could do 


worse than catalogue such shells factory 
loaded. 

In reloading these cartridges I advise the 
use of the Ideal No. 3 special tool, furnished 
with chambers not to crimp and with muzzle 
resizer. 

One caution may be permitted me in con- 
clusion. These bullets and loads should only 
be used in rifles whose groove diameters are 
slightly less than the bullets. I have re- 
cently measured a number of so-called “.30” 
calibers whose bores varied from .305 to .318 
inch. The Luger will work well only in 
bores not larger than .308 for reasons easily 
deduced, it being just .3085 in diameter. 


FRANK H. MaYEsr. 
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Michigan. May 3rd, 1902. 


We wish to compliment you upon the results we are obtaining 


from our advertisement in your Monthly. We seem to be retting inquiries 


from all over the United States and this morning we received a -etter 


trom Washington, Pa., in which they stated that they had read an advertise 


ment in your magazine. 


Dic .D.MeN. 


Ston.P. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
The Herpicide Company. 
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Strange what a little touch it takes to 
raise the headgates of a stagnant memory 
and loose the strong flood of years upon the 
flimsy present, whose cork-like shams flee 
into nothingness before the resistless tide! 

The other night, while rummaging aim- 
lessly in the dark of a musty attic, among 
the odds and ends in my old ditty box, my 
fingers closed about a sadly battered bit of 
horn and steel whose contact, like an electric 
shock, thrilled even to the marrow of my 
bones. 

I did not need to take it into the light, for 
the feel of it was like the recognizable hon- 
esty in a good man’s grip and I sat there for 
hours fondling it while my mind leapt 
back past the barriers of time and space and 
again I was a barefooted, hatless boy in the 
woods of old Pennsylvania with my first 
precious possession, an old fashioned “Billy 
Barlow” knife, the gift of my grandfather, in 
my hand! 

That dear old Barlow! Was there ever, 
I wonder, in all the arts of Damascus, in all 
the cunning skill of the Ferraras, in the 
mysticism of the Orient or the materialism 
of the Occident, a virtue like unto that which 
was hand forged by our village smith into 
that rough but exquisitely tempered blade 
laborously hammered out of a superannuated 
file? 

It lies before me as I write and I lov- 
ingly note the uncompromising honesty and 
strength of its heavy buck horn shaft, 
bolstered for a full third of its length; its 
eighth inch rivets and its sturdy spring and 
substantial linings. No dude’s knife this, 
for I remember how its weight and rugosity 
eat even through the doubly reinforced 
pockets of my stout homespun small clothes, 
causing me many minutes of untold anguish 
until my lost treasure was found again. It 
was a man’s knife—a knife built for sterner 
necessities than manicuring feeble finger 
nails or paring sybaritic corns. It was a knife 
strong enough to hack down hickory sap- 
lings, keen enough to shave the whiskers 
off a deer fly, tough enough to whittle hoop 
iron or drive a screw, and yet dainty enough 





to be carried in my pocket for twenty years 
as boy and man. 

And now, after forty years of use and 
abuse, its joints are as firm, its spring as 
strong and lively, and its blade as perfectly 
tempered as on the day when I first sat for 
a whole long July morning on the banks cf 
the Mehoopany, with my feet in the water 
and my mind in the seventh heaven of ex- 
altation, admiring the manifold beauties of 
my first “Billy Barlow.” 

The blade is worn to a mere stub, but 
after ten minutes of affectionate whetting I 
cut a good sized paring off the back of my 
pet Rodgers hunting knife without turning 
the edge. It is but fair to say I bought the 
Qnglish knife only last year—it is modern, 
of course, and they don’t make Barlows in 
these days of drop stamped ‘“cutlery’’(!) 

“Cranky,” you say, “and old fogy preju- 
diced?” Well, I admit it—I am a mossvack! 
That is why I still favor the old things. I 
lean strongly to old friends and old customs; 
to old books, old wood for burning; aye, even 
to old whisky and old faiths! 

There are a few others like unto me, too; 
even among the modern youngsters there are 
a few who adhere to certain old truths and 
principles which even the precocious Smart- 
Aleckism of the age cannot subvert. 

For instance, while snooping around list- 
lessly the other day I happened into George 
Schoyen’s gun shop and was somewhat sur- 
prised to see him busy at work -making 
false muzzles, for muzzle loading breech 
charged rifles, by the dozen. A little ques- 
tioning soon elicited the information that it 
was now conceded by all the crack shots 
that the only correct way to seat a bullet 
was from the muzzle. I was informed, also, 
that these guns, when so loaded, would shoot, 
from a machine rest, all their bullets into a 
space as big as a silver dollar at two hun- 
dred yards. 

I wasn’t quite as much surprised at this 
as I was evidently supposed to be—and for 
the very simple reason that I had known and 
practiced this very form of loading for more 
than forty years. 
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Of course they do it a little differently 
from what we did, but the fact still remains 
that the old principle has never been im- 
proved upon, except in mere matters of de- 
tail, and this goes to prove the value of old 
methods. After all, there is nothing new 
under the sun. Even this last observation 
is a bit musty and has whiskers on it. 


* * * 


Bven a new condition has generally more 
bad than good features about it. The editor 
of this paper hit the nail squarely on the 
head when he commented sadly, last month, 
on the proposed building of a new railroad 
into our best game sanctuary. 

When I am at home I live in this identi- 
eal section in question and can back the 
editor in all he says. The building of this 
railroad means the quick and certain ex- 
tinction of Colorado wapiti, if not indeed of 
our mule deer and antelope as well. Once 
put the northwestern preserve country into 
easy access from all points, and wild venison 
will soon be a memory only. That male 
child is :lready living who will see the game 
of this state wiped completely off the slate 
of human calculations, unless the fool laws 
—enacted in part greed and more ignorance 
by a lot of mush headed incapables who 
know no more of actual requirements than 
a hog does of philology—are promptly and 
radically amended and far more efficiently 
enforced. 

Not but what the present game warden 
and his deputies are doing excellent work 
under the present very exasperating condi- 
tions. I am quick to confess that Harris is 
doing all that he can while old Jim Bush is 
doing more than he really ought to. 

What we need in this state is a ten-year 
close season on elk, antelope and sheep; a 
five-year close on deer; a non-resident 
license provision and the compulsory regis- 
tration and taxation of guides. I believe also 
in a general requirement of resident licenses, 
but would suggest that such licenses be 
gratuitously conferred upon every man who 
pays poll tax. There is not one man in ten 
who presently pays this tax in this state. 
Only those who do thus honestly pay this 


tax should be permitted to kill game. If 
such tax receipt were to be made to consti- 
tute the license in question, the state would 
annually be some hundred of thousands of 
dollars the better off as the shirkers would 
be compelled to cough up or quit shooting. 

Speaking conjointly of Warden Harris 
and the northwestern country I want to urge 
a little matter which directly concerns every 
man who believes in the preservation of our 
native species of game animals and fish. It 
is reported that the state authorities are 
contemplating the establishment, at Steam- 
boat Springs, on the Bear River, in Routt 
County, of a fish hatchery. 

If this be true I want to enter a plea for 
our native trout as against other introduced 
species, and particularly as against the so- 
called “rainbow” variety. I think there is 
uo question in the minds of all fishermen 
who are familiar with both the native and 
rainbow species, thai the former is unquali- 
fiedly the superior variety in any and all re- 
spects. Neither is there any divergence of 
opinion as to the fact that once the rainbow 
is introduced into waters indigenously inhab- 
ited by the natives, the latter are soon de- 
stroyed by the invaders who, while conced- 
edly growing to a large size and increase 
more rapidly than the natives, are in nowise 
comparable, as either a food or sport afford- 
ing source, with the elegant and gamey na- 
tives. 

I therefore want to enter my humble 
though earnest protest against the introduc- 
tion into the waters of the Yampah of these 
inferior rainbow trout. The authorities have 
worked enough of this evil in other waters 
of the state to the disgust of every pure 
devotee of the gentle art. Let us, Mr. Com- 
missioner, have one river in the state re- 
served for the elegant and superior native 
variety. Let us have one stream unpolluted 
by this irridescent, carp-like first cousin to a 
sucker crossed on a mud cat. You have 
ruined the beautiful Platte; desecrated the 
magnificent Gunnison and outraged the Rio 
Grande. Let the virgin Yampah be not 
prostituted and the old mossbacks, at least 
will rise up and call you blessed. 

MONTEZUMA. 
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COURTESY OF CHAS. DOW. A COLORADO GLACIER, 
This wonderful body of ice lies at the foot 
high. It is a quarter of a mile wide b 


of James Peak, west of Central City, Colo. T 
about a mile long. The phot 
shows where the water comes forth, the melted ice whic 


he wall forming the bre 
0 was taken in September, when the glacier 


ast of the glacier is 7 feet 
comes from it forming the h 


was at its lowest. The cave 
ead-waters of a large stream. 
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WALTER CECIL COX, KENNEL EDITOR. 


DOGGY DIG-UPS. 


The annual meeting of the Colorado Ken- 
nel Club for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year occurred on Saturday evening, 
May 3rd. The former president, Mr. C. E. 
Cochran, was unanimously re-elected. Dr. 
Roberts will be first vice president and Miss 
M. Cordes second vice president. Mr. W. 
Ballantyne and Mr. Kerr, our first secretary, 
received practically all the votes for the 
secretaryship, Mr. Ballantyne leading Mr. 
Kerr by a few votes. Both were hot fa- 
vorites as secretaries and both are entuus 
iastic dog men in every sense of the word. 
Mr. Ballantyne, our new secretary, has al- 
ways shown his willingness to help along 
the club and was instrumental in securing 
some of the best specials given at the last 
dog show. 

We have seldom seen a man shoulder the 
drudgery of a kennel club like Mr. Kerr has 
done. A meeting was never missed; not a 
moment of his busy business was ever be- 
grudged “to talk dog” to some member who 
dropped in or to attend to the affairs of the 
club. While many men have many minds 
we shall always be subject to change. How- 
ever good a change may be, Mr. Kerr’s de- 
votion to the interests of the Colorado Ken- 
nel Club must be admitted by all. Mr. Wil- 
cox, our treasurer, who has always been 
most painstaking in presiding over the des- 
tiny of the financial department, was also 
unanimously re-elected. For the first time 
in the history of the club there was evinced 
a slight spirit of cliquism. Few clubs have 
begun their careers so harmoniously and 
with such bright prospects as this one, con 
sequently we hope to see no more evidences 
of anything resembling cliquism. 

The kennel club is settled comfortably in 
its new quarters in the Quincy building and 
it is worthy of remark that they are next 
door to the horsemen, the Driying Club hav- 
ing its room to the right. It was indeed 
quite funny to see members belonging to 


both clubs popping out to vote next door on 
a horse question and then back again to 
vote on a dog question. 

Of all the lamentably weak defenses we 
have ever seen made, that made by the 
coursing men who were tried for cruelty to 
animals was the lamest. Being subphoenzed 
to give expert evidence (although we did not 
take the witness stand) we were unwilling 
spectators of one side having everything its 
own way when they did not really have a leg 
to stand on. In the first place, the wording 
of the charge stated ‘cruelty to animals.” 
What does the word “cruelty” mean? It 
means devoid of pity. Nothing was brought 
to show the defendants were pitiless in their 
treatment of these animals; on the contrary 
Mr. Theodore Bartels testified clearly and 
concisely that nothing took place which 
could be construed into showing the defend- 
ants were devoid of pity in their treatment 
of these animals. The United States goy- 
ernment spends a great many thousands of 
dollars annually to propagate and distribute 
fish to stock the rivers. Now we know that 
this is done not for the purpose of providing 
food for the masses, but solely and simply 
to provide sport, which sport, according to 
the interpretation of this Humane Society 
and its secretary, is of the most vicious and 
depraved kind, as fishing is the only sport in 
the world where a beautiful, harmless crea- 
ture is deliberately and slowly tortured to 
death, and the fisherman goes into ecstacies 
of delight as the game trout fights the more 
desperately for its life with the cruel hook 
embedded in its jaws. And, mind you, this 
fiendishly cruel and inhuman government 
actually insists that these beautiful crea- 
tures shall be caught in no other way but 
with a rod and line. Killing them instantly 
and painlessly is forbidden by law. You 
cannot dynamite them or net them or shoot 
them. No, they must be captured with the 
most possible torture that it is man’s power 
to inflict, and the slower the fish is killed the 
more is the corresponding enjoyment. In 
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some states the law does not allow a man 
to hog all this cruelty to himself; it insists 
that a man shall be limited to so many, so 
that there shall be enough victims to go 
around, and that everyone, Mr. Cleveland 
included, shall be allowed, nay even induced 
to indulge their rapacious lust for torturing 
one of the most beautiful, graceful and harm- 
less things we have in all creation—a trout. 
Now if the agents of the Humane Society 
crave for such a theatrical display of zeal, 
Uncle Sam is no slouch in a fight and has 
plenty of money. Let them tackle a big 
thing; there will be glory, enough and to 
spare. When a boy I took a keen delight in 
a small acquarium in which were some pret- 
ty little innocent minnows; supposing some- 
body had suggested sticking a sharp, steel- 
barbed hook into the mouth or through the 
back of one of my minnows and dangling it 
all day long at the end of a line as a bait 
for a bigger fish, just for sport? What even 
if women in the front rank of civilization 
do this? Supposing they should laugh as 
they hooked a worm writhing in agony and 
hoped its death struggles would last long 
enough to attract a fish to seize it, himself a 
victim of man’s brutality? 

When President Roosevelt visited this 
state he came here on purpose to hunt wild 
animals. Being a man of means he pro- 
poses to hunt where he likes, what he likes, 
and when it suits him. The poor cannot do 
this. It happened to suit him to hunt moun- 
tain lions in Colorado; what do we read he 
did? After a pack of 12 or 14 hounds had 
harried the puma for some time it took 
refuge in a tree and on being dislodged from 
the tree was seized by the pack—12 to one, 
mind you—and lo! while the gallant animal 
lay on its back fighting nobly for its life the 
awful blade of steel in the President's own 
hand was plunged again and again into the 
fallen creature’s heart. 


There’s a heart that leaps with burning glow 
The wronged and the weak to defend, 
And strikes as soon for a trampled foe 
As it does for a soul bound friend. 


Now the question is why did President 
Roosevelt, probably our most typical Ameri- 
can sportsms:., come all the way to Colorado 
to kill » puma? Certainly not for his living, 
certainly not to exterminate a dangerous ani- 
mal. No, we know he came for sport, for 


OF THE WEST. 


recreation, for entertainment or amusement. 
If. this insipid, self constituted Humane So- 
ciety says killing or torturing or inflicting 
pain of any sort on an animal for entertain- 
ment is cruel then the Humane Society must 
look upon a man who travels all that dis- 
tance to kill game, be they mountain lions 
or the gentle, inoffensive deer we read of him 
shooting in his “Hunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” as the personification of everything 
that is brutal and cruel. The dictionary says: 
“Recreate, to refresh after labor; to amuse. 
Recreation, amusement; relief from toil.” 
Now if sport, hunting, recreation, amuse- 
ment, pleasure, entertainment, are not 
synonymous and don’t signify one and the 
same thing we must begin over again. We 
know that President Roosevelt was not al- 
ways hard up for meat when antelope hunt- 
ing; we know that there was nothing to pre- 
vent him from walking over the same ground 
taking the same amount of exercise without 
killing antelope; we know they are harmless 
and beautiful; then why did he kill them? 
The answer comes back for the pleasure 
there was init. Now, let us ask the Humane 
Society, is President Roosevelt a brute or is 
he not, for shooting and wounding antelope 
for pleasure? Who have been the bearers of 
the brunt of battle when our country needed 
men of courage? The sportsmen. 

The insidious way in which the society 
has had a law passed, a law under wuich 
they can put a stop to all forms of outdoor 
sports, a law that at one fell swoop wipes 
away the liberty of the subject and creates 
the Humane Society agents absolute dicta- 
tors to every other citizen in the state, should 
be counteracted. This is the first and most 
insidious law which has threatened the lib 
erty of the citizens of our fair land. There is 
not the slightest necessity to construe any of 
the above remarks as fostering or stimulat- 
ing any needless abuse of animal life, or 
license to deliberately inflict pain for pain’s 
sake. 


By chase our long-lived fathers earn’d their 
food, 

Toil strung the nerves and purified the blood, 

But we their sons, a pampered race of men, 

Are dwindled down to three score years and 
ten. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
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COLORADO AUTO RACE. 


On May 8th, Webb Jay and W. B. Felker, 
two of Denver’s most prominent chauffeurs, in- 
dulged in 2 race from Denver to Colorado 
Springs and return, a total distance of 150 miles. 
At Palmer Lake, which is really the Continental 
Divide, the racers climbed to an elevation of 





Ww. B. FELKER 


Both chauffeurs left the corner of Broadway 
and Colfax avenue on the date named at 7:27 
a.m. Felker arrived on the return trip at the 
same point at 3:34 p. m. and Jay at 5:00 p, m. 
Felker’s round-trip time was 8:07, while Jay’s 
was 9:33. 

Both men had some long delays on account 
of punctures, and if the actual time on the 





AND HIS CAR, 


(From photo by Post photographer after the ride.) 


over 7,000 feet, which is a 2,000-foot climb above 
Denver. The roads over the route are, how- 
ever, unusually good, although in the arroyas 
there is much sand. 


road could be taken as a basis of the speed of 
the machines, it would have been one of the 
closest races on record. Mr. Jay remarked af- 
ter the race that outside of tire trouble (he not 
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SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, PRACTICABILITY. 


Rambler Automobile. 


1721 STOUT STREET. 








The most practical light touring 
car mode. Fuel supply 150 miles; 
safety starting device. Two speeds 
forward, one reverse. Operated 
easily by any lady. Safe on any 
road in any weather. 


E. R. CUMBE, Agent, 
DENVER, COLO. 
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WEBB JAY AND HIS WINTON SINGLE SEAT PHAETON, USED IN THE RACE. 





having to look at his engine en route) he was 
agreeably surprised at the work done by his GEO. E. HANNAN, 
machine, which is a Winton single-seat phaeton 1455 Arapahoe St., DENVER. Phone 3125 
(a type of carriage, by the way, the Winton 
company has abandoned, as the trade demands 
the touring car). Mr. Jay was accompanied by 
Mr. A. B. Daniels, a well-known sportsman- 
chauffeur, who owns a _ $2,000 model Winton 
touring car. 

Mr. Felker made a gritty ride, at times turn- 
ing corners so fast that his companion, 
“Reddy” Maxwell, felt it safer to jump out. 









He used an auto car in the ride and felt very a —— 
well satisfied with the manner in which it OLDSMOBILES, ST. LOUIS. 
held up Knox and National Electrics. 








The WINTON 
ltotor Carriages 


Whether service be given the $1200 or 
$2000 model, it makes no difference, 
insofar as satisfactory results go. 
They are four-season machines and 
may be depended upon for satisfac- 
tory service under all varying condi- 
tions of road and weather. We are 
in Colorado to stay, and will be pre- 
pared to take the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Colo. Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
=* ’ WEBB JAY, llanager 
MODEL. —_— 1761 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 
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THE PROPOSED ROAD RACE. 


As we go to press with this issue, the pro- 
prietors of Outdoor Life are soliciting the sen- 
timent of the automobile owners of Denver and 
Colorado in a proposed 100-mile road race on 
some of the courses out of Denver during the 
month of June. There is no lack of enthusiasm 
among those who have been approached on the 
subject, and about the only essential to the 
success of the affair at this writing is the com- 
pletion of arrangements with the railroad com- 
pany whose road parallels the course that will 
be selected. 

The auto dealers of Denver are unanimous 
in their support of the project, while such well- 
known chauffeurs as A. B. Daniels, E. H. 
Hurlbut and others not connected with the 
trade, are more than anxious to enter their 
machines. 

The idea as at present outlined is to conduct 
a 100-mile handicap road race out from and in 
to Denver—either Palmer Lake or Greeley— 
on the some general plan as that on which the 
old bicycle road races were conducted. On ac- 
count of the number that would be entered, 
and the variety and different classifications of 
the machines, it would be essential that the 
race be a handicap affair. Those of the Denver 
auto dealers who have been consulted regarding 
it, together with their expressions, are given 
- below: 

Webb Jay.—You can count on me for my 
fullest support of the race, and nothing short of 
a disaster will keep me out. It will be one of 
the greatest ads the auto has ever had in the 
West. 

George E. Hannan.—There is no reason why 
it ought not to be made a big success. The 
magnificent sight of twenty-five to fifty ma- 
chines racing over the road, and visible all the 
distance from the car windows of a moving 
train, would be a big treat. There is probably 
no course in the country offering the same 
moving grand stand advantages as either the 
Palmer Lake or Greeley courses. You bet I 
would enter. 

E. R. Cumbe.—I am enthusiastic over your 
proposition, and I will enter a machine if the 
race is run. I believe that races on the road 
are the best means of bringing out the real 
road riding merits of machines, and that such 
a race should be an annual event in Denver. 

W. B. Felker.—The running of such a race, 
with proper handicap conditions, would be all 
right, and I am in favor of it, but fear I will 
not have a machine to enter. I will admit that 
road races are a good feature of the sport. 

S. C, Shearer.—I am in for anything that will 
stimulate interest in the sport, and I believe 
such a road race certainly would. I would 
gladly enter one machine in such a race. 


Mr. Nichols, manager The Mobile Company. 
—I believe such a race would be a big success, 
but until Mr. Walker arrives from New York, 
I couldn’t tell whether or not,we would be 
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able to enter a machine. However. everybody 
knows how deeply interested Mr. Walker is in 
auto racing, and judging from his inclinations 
in this respect I believe we would have at least 
one machine in the race. 

A. T. Wilson.—I have always been in favor 
of clean competition in any branch of sport, 
and my sentiments in this line apply as thor- 
oughly to auto racing as to any other form. I 
am, indeed, in favor of the proposed road race, 
and believe that as a benefit to the trade and 
the sport there is no comparison between auto 
racing and auto shows. 


AUTO NOTES. 


Geo. E,. Hannan, the Denver dealer, is hav- 
ing a 20 h. p. St. Louis tonnau touring car 
built which he expects to have delivered about 
June 10th, 


Pike's’ Peak offers such advertising attrac- 
tions for the auto makers and dealers that 
several parties have signified a desire to scale 
the lofty peak this summer with a machine. 
Some idea can be formed of the task involved 
in such an undertaking when it is considered 
that, in the seventeen-mile course on the 
wagon road from the foot to the summit, it is 
necessary to ascend 8,147 feet. On the “W”" 
near the summit and for the last couple of 
miles approaching the summit it is necessary 
to do all the pushing that a couple of strong 
men can do, assisted by the power of an or- 
dinary machine to make any headway. 


Denver's first auto show closed at the Coli- 
seum on Saturday evening, May Il7th, with a 
fair attendance. While all the Denver dealers 
but one exhibited, yet it was as a whole a very 
“chilly’’ show, attended with but little enthu- 
siasm. It is too bad that the first attempt at 
such an exhibition could not have been more 
successful. The lack of interest was not with 
the dealers, as having secured their spaces. it 
was necessary for them to all roll up their 
sleeves and work for its success; but the 
apathy was more with the public, who didn’t 
seem to “warm up” to it in the manner in 
which they should, 


E. R. Cumbe, the well-known Rambler bicy- 
cle dealer of Denver. is elated over securing the 
agency for the Rambler automobile. The ma- 
chine is the latest addition to this class of ve- 
hicles in Denver. It is a Hydro-carbon, 4%- 
horse power, single cylinder type, and embodies 
many new and radical advancements in auto- 
mobile construction. The running gear and 
frame are constructed on the principle of light- 
ness, coupled with strength, the machine weigh- 
ing 900 pounds. This wagon, although light. is 
suitable for both city and touring purposes, 
having an attachable top, with bundle com- 
partment in front. The tank capacity is 150 
pounds. E. W. Swanbrovgh is still with Mr. 
Cumbe, with as many automobile ideas as his 
quick observation of a good thing can give him. 
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Queries and Answers. 














F. D. McQueen, Osceola, Nev.—I am desirous 
of obtaining a little information through the 
columns of your valuable magazine in regard 
to the .22-calibre Marlin rifle, chambered for 
the .22-long rifle cartridge. I will appeal to 
some better rifleman who has had experience 
with this rifle.. Is the.22-long rifle cartridge 
more accurate than the .22-short and long, and 
what sights would be best for fine target shoot- 
ing? Is the action smooth and sure? My at- 
tention has been called time and time again 
through a certain magazine to the clogging of 
the action of the Marlin rifle. I have owned 
several different makes of rifles, but have 
never owned a Marlin, but have recently order- 
ed a ‘93 model Marlin, 38-55, which I will give a 
thorough test in order to satisfy my curiosity. 


Answer.—There are two models of Marlin .22 
calibres—the '92 model “solid’’ gun and model 
‘97 “‘take-down."’ Both are chambered to take 
any .22 cartridge from the long rifle down to 
the “BB” shells. In regard to the clogging of 
action in these guns, one of our staff who an- 
nually burns many thousands of these little 
shells has this tu say: “Any repeating action 
now made will, if shot continuously and not 
kept scrupulously clean, clog more or less if 
outside-lubricated cartridges are used: particu- 
larly does this apply to the .22-long cartridges 
whose bullets are not swaged in shells. Shouid 
a misfire occur with such a cartridge, the ex- 
tractor will pull the shell full of powder away 
from the bullet, the latter sticking fast in the 
rifling. The loose powder is thertfore scattered 
in the action and, sticking to the lubricant 
which accumulates therein, will clog the action. 
This is true alike of every repeater on the mar- 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I shall always assist in extending the influ- 
ence of Outdoor Life by every means in my 
power. You deserve the support of every 
sportsman in America, because you are pub- 
lishing the cleanest and best sportsman’s mag- 
azine in the United States. 

Kamilche, Wash. FRANK MOSSMAN. 


I want to congratulate you on publishing the 
best sportsman’s journal in the United States. 
Buena Vista, Colo. A. E. WRIGHT, JR. 
Outdoor Life is all right. Keep up your good 
work. E. W. DAVIS. 
Central City, Colo. 
I subscribed for 


York Sportsman’: 
your magazine is 


Outdoor Life at the New 
thow last year, and think 
e best I ever got hold of— 
being bright, clean and up-to-date. I at one 
time thought — a good magazine, but 
no more of it for me. I am sick and tired of 
the “game hog” trash now being run. 
Newark, N. J. ; W. W. RUTTER. 


Your magazine is the best yet issued. If you 


ket, barring none. The Marlin is in nowise 
worse than any other in this respect and is 
even better than some others because of the 
ease and facility with which the action may be 
dismounted and cleaned. Its shooting qualities 
are excelled by no gun of my knowledge. With 
the new greaseless cartridge I have fired over 
1,000 shots from a Marlin ’97 model without 
cleaning and with no symptom of clogging.’’ We 
recommend Lyman sights for all kinds of work 
in a .22-calibre, especially the wind-gauge rear 
and ivory-bead front. 





Geo. W. Hull, St. Louis, Mo.—Will you please 
inform me through Outdoor Life what make of 
gun, also what calibre, President Roosevelt 
used on his lion hunt in Colorado? Also how a 
25-35 Winchester is for deer? 

Answer—The editor of Outdoor Life had the 
pleasure of personally inspecting the gun used 
by President Roosevelt on his Colorado lion 
hunt, which was a 30-30 Winchester. The 25-35 
Winchester is an excellent shell for deer, be- 
ing very accurate and a hard killer. 





Chas. F. Emmel, Vandalia, 
kindly furnish me with a 
proofing canvas? 


Il.—Will 
receipt 


you 
for water- 


Answer.—Make a solution of 1 Ib. each of 
crystallized alum and commercial sugar of lead 
in about 5 gals. of tepid water. Soak the can- 
vas in this until thoroughly saturated, turning 
occasionally. so as to insure penetration into 
the pores of the fabric. Then simply spread 
out and dry. Canvas so treated will be imper- 
vious to rain and be practically fireproof in so 
far as falling sparks are concerned. 





continue on the lines of the past it will be the 
only paper in America for sportsmen worth 
reading. JOHN J. BOWES. 


Passaic, N. J. 


I find your book a truly sportsman’s maga- 
zine, and look forward to its coming as eagerly 
as a sixteen-year-old girl does for her beau. 

3erkeley, Cal. W. J. MORTIMER. 


The Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. of St. 
Louis have had a big run on Blackbird targets 
and traps. They have been adopted by the 
Interstate Association and are used at all their 
official shooting tournaments. 


The organization of the Gilpin County (Colo.) 
Sportsmen’s Protective League was effected at 
a meeting held in the early part of April. The 
following officers were elected: President, D. H. 
Allen of Central City; vice president, F. R. 
Hughes of Black Hawk; secretary. C. E. Stout 
of Black Hawk; treasurer, J. C. Martin of 
Black Hawk. If Denver would now organize 
we would have a splendid nucleus for a state 
organization, as Pueblo has been organized for 
a couple of months. 


















































ALL READY FOR THE SHOOT. 


Every arrangement has been concluded for 
the big Grand Western Handicap shoot to be 
ne under the auspices of the Denver Trap 

lub, on June 12th-l5th, inclusive. Messrs. 
Mayer and McKenzie have worked long and 
hard on the details of this shoot, and at this 
date it looks as if nothing had been left un- 
done or unprovided for in order to pull off a 
successful shoot. 

Many towns throughout the West will send 
delegations—those from Colorado being espec- 
ially se A delegation from “The In- 
dians, well-known national organization of 
shooters “s a possibility. The programs are out 
and can be had by addressing Chas. E. Younk- 
man, secretary, care the Bostwick Gun and 
Sporting Goods Company, Denver. 


BIG EVENTS AT BUTTE. 


Enclosed please find scores for Shooting and 
Fishing Cup and Brownlee Challenge medal. 
The two shoots came off at Anaconda in a big 
rain storm, the most disagreeable day we have 
had during this spring. Considering the condi- 
tions the shooting was good. 

The shooting was over five expert traps, 
walk-around system. This makes the fifth shoot 
for the Shooting and Fishing Cup. Anaconda 
won the first three, and Butte the last two. 
The clubs shoot on an average once a month, 
Seernataly in each town, regardless of who 


This cup has been the making of these two 
clubs, each shoot showing an increased en- 
trance. This last event had the largest of any— 
twenty-four on each side. 

The score of the Brownlee Medal match, with 
fifty targets each, which carried an entrance 
fee of $5, was as follows: 


Twohy, Anaconda ....48|Morley, Butte ........ 45 
Confrarr, Butte ....... 41)Walker, Butte ....... 37 
Klepetko, Anaconda..44/Goddard, Butte ...... 43 
Kimball, Butte ....... 41/Burton, Butte ........ 36 
Wright, Butte ........ 43\Quane, Aanconda ....40 
Benner, Butte ........ 40 |B. Emmons, Anaconda.45 


The following score was that made in the 
Shooting and Fishing Cup contest. Each marks- 
man had twenty-five targets. 












BUTTE. | ANACONDA. 

SED Le cove Baceesie ESE ay 21 
SER shitvebs \nsvetess SE tt aihs is Ci peveseues 23 
PE ches. docbeceacen 20i\Klepetko ............++ 22 
SET ccv ows ndecsaeaceed SEE « awdctvocvecbésnes 17 
ee: SEE odchinun sive dodwh 18 
EE onc eiehene ded ack Gg a SS RR 15 
ss. checascesusee 21|1B. Emmons .........-.. 22 
DE ccvuccebiise cuseust 22/8. Emmons ........... 19 
SE Ticks cscesecnnseed DL «cash stoes cop os eck 19 
Sar RS. =e 15 
SE cattnoecvescsnssbe are 15 
AOS: eae 18)E. Klepetko ........... 19 
3 gl Seeeaee sKekows 17)Dawson ............+++. 16 
SED she sds sgsxbaceeet ND he cecabiivwrcsesat 16 
Scott Lees pesda tes we bald 18}W. E. Thomas. ........ 18 
RRA: EE? Sines svbusasend 21 
| RE TRS RSet 14 
oe eae I snan saohoune <a 
chess chesiweneun 17|\Drumgoole 17 
Allen ..... -11|;Wellcome ... 16 
Owsley . “ .19|Peckover ll 
J. M. Steward. .161Dennison .. .20 
H .N. Reno ... .21).;W. H. Reno . coun 
a, DEE. vacatsaskencecce 10 


inns chive xon'er i ES eee — 
Cc. H,. SMITH, Secretary. 





Cc. R. A. NOTES. 


am glad to report that the Buena Vista 
Rifle Club has joined the association. This 
gives us eleven clubs. 

Through your valuable paper I wish to cor- 
rect a mistaken idea regarding the Coors Cup. 
It was stated in the daily papers of recent 
date that the Coor’s Cup has .to be won three 
times in succession to become the property of 
the club winning it. This is a mistake. The 
cup has to be won three times, but not neces- 
sarily in succession. This information is direct 
from Mr. Ricker, who secured the cup for the 
association. 

I make this statement in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding in the near future. 

Mr. Geo. Schoyen will move to 2326 Fifteenth 
street on June list, and that will be my head- 
quarters after that date. Yours truly, 

H. A. WILLIS, Secretary 


SAN LUIS VALLEY SHOOTERS. 


Mr. A. L. Bennett of the sporting goods de- 
partment of the Denver Stove and ardware 
Company will head a delegation of shooters 
from the towns in the San Luis Valley to the 
Denver tournament on June 12th-15th. Mr. Ben- 
nett is probably more responsible than any 
other one man for the great interest now being 
shown in Southern Colorado in trap shooting, 
and the best of luck is wished for the success 
of the San Luis Valley contingent at the score 
in the coming Denver shoot. 

A couple of Southern Colorado ladies will 
attend the shoot. Mrs. A. L. Bennett and Mrs. 
Bardslee—the latter from Alar.vsa. Both ladies 
are expected to give a good account of them- 
selves at the score. 

The San Luis Valley shooters will be enter- 
tained while in the city by O. W. McGill and 
wife. Mr. McGill is connected with the Denver 
Stove and Hardware Company. 


GOLDEN GATE R. AND P. CLUB. 


The shoot of A “wr 27th was marked by good 
work on both ri and pistol ranges. M. O. 
Feudner came over to see if he could still shoot 
a pistol, and satisfied us as to his ability to 


do so. 
RIFLE SCORES. 
tis . BRED, ccsvcvvscvve 225 ~(Ct«j ies 
ee Nae 223 215 209 209 207 |... 
§ ESR See 220 215 215 214 205 200 
WT, Wn BED Sapeccececees a ae Mi ses 056 cas 
ie 5. MME “nadicitesiceed 204 194 192 
PISTOL 
J. B. Gorman ...... 9 9 95 94 93 93 91 90 89 
M. O. Feudner ...... 90 88 88 87 8 8 .. .. .. 
G. Tammeyer ...... ie Rabe aie a 
J. Kullmann ........ 85 &2 
REV OLVER. 
iL, Vik, Se a ackw ad mthenndesbanbe 90 88 8 &4 
i) PD Sensayet codeésobacdapetinel Pr ks ate 
Th CE: wed béusie deoctontesnsiwe 88 86 84 81 80 
. a Ae °° eee > 2a 
Sf Tompkins . SS SE ee Ee 86 84 82 81 


The Cripple Creek Rifle Club met on May 3rd 
and elected the following officers for the year: 
L, C. Moore, president; A. G. Bell, vice presi- 
dent; W. L. Turner, secretary-treasurer; cap- 
tain, Johnny Young. They will shoot every 
Sunday morning at their range just north of the 
reservoir, near the Shot Gun Club grounds. 
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A MAGAZINE 


c. R. A. TOURNAMENT. 


The program for the Seventh Annual Tour- 
nament of the Colorado Rifle Association is out. 
The affair will be held at Central City this year, 
on August 25th-26th. The program follows: 

MONDAY, AUGUST 25. 

$50.—Shoot No. 1.—Re-entry shoot, 200 yards, 
off-hand. Three shots. First entry, $1.00, re-en- 
tries, 50 cents each; $50.00 added money; only 
highest score to count. ay divided into eight 
moneys: —25, 20, 15, 12, 10, 8, 6, and 4 ag cent. 

25.—Shoot No. 2.—i0 shots, 200 yards, off-hand, 
Standard American target. Entrance, $1.00, 
$25.00 added monty. Purse divided into six 
moneys:—30, 20, 18, 15, 10 and 7 per cent, 
$25.—Shoot No. , tt. shoot, 200 yards, off- 
hand. Six members of an organized club to con- 
stitute a team. Entrance, $5.00 per team; $25.00 
added money. Purse divided tate three moneys: 
—50, 30, and 20 per cent. and Coors’ Cup to high- 
est team, 
$30.—Shoot No. 4.—10 shots, 200 yards, off- 
hand. Handicap entrance, $1.00. $30.00 added 
money. Purse divided ~ 4 — moneys :—25, 
20, 15, 12, 10, 8. 6, and 4 per 
ESDAY, UGUST 26. 

$25.—Shoot No, 5.—10 shots, 200 yards, off-hand. 
Entrance, $1.00. $25.00 added money. Purse di- 
vided into six moneys:—30, 20, 18, 15, 10, and 7 


per cent. 

$25.—Shoot No. 6.—10 shots, 200 yards. off- 
hand. Entrance, $1.00. $25.00 added money. 
Purse divided into eight moneys:—25, 20, 15, 12, 
10, 8, 6, and 4 per cent. 

$50.—Shoot No. 7.—10 shots, Po yards, off- 
hand. Handicap entrance, $1.00 $50.00 gated 
money. Purse divided into six moneys: —30, 

18, 15, 10, and 7 per cent. 

$20.—Shoot o. &—Consolation shoot. 10 
shots. -. yards. off-hand. Entrance, $1.00. $20.00 
added money. Only shooters who have shot and 
not won prizes in some of the above shoots, al- 
lowed to compete. Purse divided into five mon- 
eys:—30, 25, 20, 15, and 10 per cent. 

The association will give three companionship 
medals—gold, silver and bronze—to be awarded 
to the shooters making the highest average in 
the five shots—Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7, without 
handicap. 

In event of less than three teams in shoot, 
No. 3 purse will be divided into two moneys, 60 
and 40 per cent. 

Ten per cent. will be deducted from _ all 
purses to defray expenses of holding the shoot. 

All clubs and shooters that intend to partici- 
pate will kindly notify the secretary. 

For further information. and particulars ad- 


dress, VILEY, Secretary. 
Central City, Colo. 
N. B.—The probabilities are that a third day’s 


shoot—on August 27th—will be given under the 
auspices of the Central City Rifle Club. Pro- 
grams will follow. 


MONTHLY MAY SHOOT, C. R. A. 


CENTRAL CITY. 





W. S. Green..... 10 710 9 9 7 9 810 8—87 
A. C. Asquith ..810 8 7769 8 8 7 
D. H. Allen...... 983 9X8 8 8 8$ 10-78 
A. Rapin ......... 8 69 8 5 8 5 610 10-7 

M. Laird 68775 8 8 7 510-71 
Cc. E, Wiley 76748 67 810 6—69—458 

ASPEN. 
Jos Paxton ..... 10 910 9 7 5 9 8$ 10 10—87 
Cc. F. Brown ....10 810 71010 6 6 8 9—S84 
L. A. W. Brown. 9 7 510 410 5 8 8 8—74 
NM. O'Brie® ...... 88487478 7 +7 
G. B. Brown ....10 7 4 5 410 9 4 3 
J. Ammerman ..5 5 8 5 9 6 5 0 6 8—57—436 
CRIPPLE CREEK. 
Five Men Only. 

GB Meeke vosicess 7 8 6 9 61010 78 
a ree . 6 8 6779 910 677 
Be Fee 8 7910 8 8 410 7 10-81 
W. L. Turner ..610 8 6 5 7 6 910 5—72 
A. G. Bell ........ 777777210 6 7 ‘&~T73—381 


OF THE WEST. 


DENVER. 

A. W._ Peterson. 810 9 8 8 9 9 8 5 7—81 

G, L. Vaught..:.9 7 8 5 7 810 710 778 

te Ae” 8 675 8 6 710 8 87 

E, J. Henshaw..6 910 978 65 8 5% 

J. N. Lower...... 5 66510 79 79 TT 

J. BP. LOWOP. 2065. 6545 76 4 4 6 6—53—429 
H. A. WILLIS, Secretary. 


THE OGDEN TOURNAMENT. 


Ogden, Utah, May 15, 1902. 

Archie Bigelow carried off the honors in the 
first day’s shoot of the big tournament which 
began here yesterday. He shot like a wizard 
and won the Browning championship cup with 
a score of 49 out of a possible 30° and imme- 
diately turned around and defeated W. H. Par- 
ker, the Salt Lake crack shot, in a match shoot 
by a score of 49 to 41, making a score of 98 out 
of a possible 100. Bigelow also had the highest 
average for the day, grassing 187 birds out of a 
possible 205. Becker and Callison tied for sec- 
ond place in the percentage column, with 186 
out of a possible 205, and Stewart was third, 
losing twenty. 

Cal Callison pulled out of the cup contest 
at the last moment and caused a little suspi- 
cion of hard feelings on the part of some of 
the shooters. Callison had entered and put up 
his money, but when the contestants were 
called for the cup shoot he withdrew. The 
once on the cup and Bigelow-Parker contests 
OLLOWS: 


Browning Chompionship Cup: 


a eee aes teh adee 10101010 9—49 
Be ane 1010 910 948 
Ey ai, nba «0k oapaa acing cease Te fee Be 
Geiss SOR ewe onciictouvens secwasevee 910 9 10-47 
A | Seg rae eee 10 9 8 8 6—41 
Ba IIE « 0 inv aww yeh 00 éced cara 108 9 9 94 

Bile MN ies ik 0s:5 dad 5% con Sew ods cat 769...—%8 
fe CS a ee 910 9 9 8—45 

Re ae eS 10 8 9 9 & 43 





* Withdrew. 
Match shoot between Bigelow and Parker: 


Bigelow—First half................. 5 § 5 5 5-25 
eas 455 5 5-24 

» ER REO RET od ea 3 9 10 10 10 10-49 
Parker—First half.................- 4355 421 
SES 5 4 4 4 3-20 
To. ign sc dads cP EUAS Soha ene cee 979 9 T—41 


The second and final day of the tournament 
closed with a shoot at live birds. The cham- 
fonship medal for the best live bird shooting 
Was not awarded, there being a tie between 
Davis of Brigham City and Love of Sale Lake. 
Each made a clean score of 15 in that particular 
event and the supply of birds was exhausted 
before they could shoot off the tie. 

John M. Browning of Ogden made the best 
record at live’ birds, taking the day as a whole. 
In the three events thirty-two birds were shot 
at, and Browning missed but one. This one, 
however, happened to be in the third event, 
which was for the championship medal. 

Becker and Bigelow came next in average, 
with 29 each out of a possible 32. The marks- 
men without exception consider this one of the 
best tournaments ever held in the state, cer- 
tainly the best ever held in Ogden. The local 
shooters had practiced for this event and this 
accounts for their success with the blue rocks 
and live birds. 

The shoot at live birds was followed by some 
informal sweepstakes events at blue rocks. The 
entries in the live bird contest were handi- 
capped, the distances being as follows: 

andicap.—Becker, ea Pacey J. 
M., 31 yards; Browning, M. a yar ards; Bige- 
low, 31 yards; Callison, 31 a. eKenzie, 29 
yards; Davis, 29 yards; Montgomery, 28 yards: 
Stewart, 28 yards. 

Event No. 1, 7 ce ea 7, Callison 7, 
Davis 7, Browning, J. 7, Browning, M. §&., 6, 
Bigelow 6. McKenzie 6, ine ‘Millan 6. 

rent No, 2, 10 Birds. ~MeMillan 10, McKen- 

(5) 
























OUTDOOR LIFE. 


zie 10, Stewart 10, J. M. Browning 10, Love 9 
Becker 9, M. 8S. Browning 9, igelow 9, Calli- 
son 9. > 
Event No. 3, 15 Birds.—Davis 15, Love 15, 
Becker 14, Bigelow 14, J. M. Browning 14, Mc- 
Kenzie 14. 
An epitome of the regular events follows: 
Event. 1234567 8 9101112183 
No. Birds..15 15 1515 201515151515201515 At Hit 
Bigelow ...13 15 13 14 17 15 14 15 14 13 20 12 12—205—187 
Becker ..... 13 14 14 15 17 13 15 18 13 11 20 14 14—205—186 
Callison ...13 15 13 15 2013 141313 14 17 14 13—205- -186 





Stewart ...13 111413 1914141515 

J. Brown’g.13 14 14 13 18 14 13 13 14 

McMillan ..1312 1113171414121 

V. Davis...12 10 141218111311 14 

J. Sharp, Sr.12 12 13 13 16 12 11 14 14 

Newcombe 14 13 15 141512111410 ‘ > 
Burnside ..14 14 13 10 16 10 11 13 10 11 15 11 12—205—165 
Wilson 2a 10 12 15 18 12 14 13 13 15 16 15 ..—190—165 
J. N. Swem.10 14 13 1116131113 91 2 ) 
M. Brown’g.12 12 12 121411111311 §¢ 

A. Brewer..13 11101516 9 7141212 

Parker ..... 111112111212101314 8 

Montgom’y.12 11131414 6131210121714 es 148 
V. H. Pease.. 2. 16 14 14 13 11 13 18 14 ..—145—125 
Hazleton ..1011 7710 81110 7111211 ..—190—115 
J: N. Sharp.10 1312101410 81110. 10 ..—160-—108 
Es. cel ws ee o>. on ae os atl ii 18 13 1I— 80— 64 
Ges nn oe os nt. 0e 19 .. ..— 20— 19 


J. BIRD. 


NEW CRIPPLE CREEK CLUa. 








Cripple Creek, Colo., May 3, 1902. 

A number of Cripple Creek sportsmen met at 
the office of Edward Bell last night and organ- 
ized the Cripple Creek Shot Gun Club of Crip- 
ple Creek, and elected the following officers for 
one year: Frank Smith, president; L. E. Smith, 
vice president; C. R. Hutchinson, secretary 
and treasurer; E. G. Howell, assistant secre- 
tary. Executive committee: Frank Smith, L. E. 
Smith, Cam. R. Hutchinson, Don Forrest, G. C. 
Stoddard, W. A. Matlock, E. C. Newcec mb. Field 
captain, Larry E. King. “CAMEO.’ 


COLUMBIA P. AND R. CLUB. 





During the past month the following scores 
were made by members of the Columbia Pistol 
and Rifle Club of San Francisco, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. F. O. Young, the secretary: 

Rifle. 200 yards: 





A. Hi. Pape......: 2243 5 2 410 2 
2 ¢ 23 3.9't:6 
4647633483 
66246 312 5 4 
6543428 3 2 
4366658361 
513241658 
1730328344231 2 
664354578 3 
755228 44 6 4—47—223 
CS REE TEE EE ES ee ee 450 
D. . ing (50 shots)............ 48 62 61 56 67—294 
ON OR lCU ‘ 
ee 70 74 86 . 
NN Re ee 81 82 130 137 
8 cise cnvoubsvwovsesees 84 
E. A. Allen (repeater............. 151 


Revolver, 50 yards (Mr. Brannigan’s shoot- 
ing was with 32-20 S. & W. revolver, Walsrode 
powder, consecutive shooting except one with- 
drawn between first and second scores): 


A. J. Brannagan 28323515 8 30 
6259433 75 347 
253583 46416 ~7—42 
1673 5 2310 7 7h 
24953642 3 86 
{9136643 6 951 
2845429 45 3—46 
6 4210 114 4 6 14—52 
3558310 56412 24 

eS See BIR 85 87 97 

Pistol: 
J a oe atten dial Ses 49 50 50 
R. Schneider ........... : cee eitecell 66 68 70... 


I i iin dita nog sevenbencee Se. ented “ee. 00 





SHOOTING AT ANTONITO. 


Antonito, Colo., May 14, 1902. 
Enclosed find scores of Antonito Gun Club 
for this month up to May 13th: 
rs Bree. 


ee SIO s ania s v6 ope dic pen caocesute 
Sa a, tetas 5. ann bapadbe 6 Ghee aimee 664 ea 
+ ff ial ge i RS As AER Ses EN A Le 562 514 
ae L. banks ke ins alka gaith b's Ch ee ake an 100 owe 


224 
7. oe CARROL L. 


COLORADO SPRINGS SCORES. 


The following scores were made by members 
of the Colorado Springs Gun Club 6n April 26th 
and May 3d Mr. H. Strang, the donor of the 
Strang Medal, was fortunate enough on the 
first shoot named to win the medal. 

April 26th: 

2 2 H. T. 


2, ik SO vss obecubebosecesestsee Ee forte 

i, 2 ch senceshbeensskntavenscnd ll 19 10 40 

ie, SE sn des shi dne chanbabnadtateee colt 15 22 7 #& 
May 3 

Targets, 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 2 5 25 25 2. 

Garrett ... 2021 23 21 24 24 24 24 25 








She mwell. 23 23 93 2 25 24 2424. —166 

Sanderson 22 1s ) 22 19 .. 16 21 20 22 21 23 is—282 
Dorsey bond as 9 ¢ 812 --— 45 
Bonbright ...... 21 17 21 23 23 21 23 25 2 22 % 22 ..—-243 
GET Agewe ob 08 U6: Sa ab ee - ~ +e ee 
Razee Speed lacks uc a cr 
Te ey oe cuits cs eb ae sae © 


Mr. Garrett and Mr. " Shemwell tied in the 
Strang Medal shoot. In the first shoot-off they 
again tied, but in the second shoot-off Mr. Gar- 
rett won, 


CHEYENNE RIFLE CLUB. 


The regular weekly shoot of the Cheyenne 
Rifle Club occurred on the Crow Creek range 
on April 27th. The following scores were made: 
POEEED cbdeosvnces’ se 78 84 86 87 92 88 89 86 85 88 86 
F. Bonser . 80 86 eae a 
Blanchard . . 80 § sh dencuruie.gie wa 
PN «. ‘cpbaeuneséunnebte 72 83 73 72 7085 68 .. .. .. .. 





CENTRAL CITY RIFLE CLUB. 


Following are the best scores made at the 
shoot of the Central City Rifle Club on April 
2ith: 


A. ©. Agathe... 83 86 F. H. Teats........ 62 68 
Se er ee 7% 80 M. J. Leahy........ 62 65 
W. H. Barrick..... 73 74 F. J. Altvater...... S.. 
oh Bee 67 73 J. Cahuvin .........50 52 


DENVER R. C. SCORES MAY 11. 


eee ee “Ree a? as’ Se. ae 
Voight 82 <i obestesase eer 
Lower DT :: copekll ev ee. ae 
Davis 9 7979 Wren ......... 54 





W. W. Shemwell of Colorado Springs won a 
50-bird race with Chris Gottlieb of Kansas 
City on April 25th, the score being 48 to 46. 


Unusually active interest is being taken in 
trap shooting by the shooters of Sictor and 
Cripple Creek, and a good delegation is prom- 
ised from that district for the Denver tourna- 
ment, 


Bozeman, Montana, has a new gun club 
which is taking an active interest in trap 
shooting. The shooters of Livingston and Boze- 
man have been engaging in many friendly con- 
tests of late that are productive of much good 
feeling between the shooters of those two 
towns. 
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DENVER TRAP CLUB. 


The followin scores were made at the 
grounds of the Denver Trap Club.on April 27th 
and May 4th. 


April 27th—Holmes 23, Fredericks 20, Hughes 
16, Buck 18, Tritch 13; Plank 23, Banker 15, Ea- 
ton 19, Rain-in-Face 17, Younkman 23; Holmes 
19. Fredericks 28, Hughes 19, Buck 24, Tritch 16; 
Plank 20, Banker 13, Eaton 18, Rain-in-Face 13, 
Younkman 22. 

May 4th—Pickett 22, Holmes 18, Fredericks 
19, Younkman 25; Pickett 25, Younkman 25; 
Pickett 28, Holmes 20, Fredericks 18, Hughes 19, 
Rankin 22. . 





TESTS ON THE MANNLICHER. 


We have just received the following tests on 
the new model “Haenel’’ Mannlicher rifle, 9 
mm., which will no doubt interest our readers: 

The new charge of powder is 4% grains of 
smokeless, weight of bullet 280 grains, and the 
velocity at 25 yards is 2,000 feet. The trajectory 
of the bullet, procting ot 300 yards, figured at its 
highest point (about yards), is only 10% inches. 
Comparing the weight of the bullet and the 
very low trajectory, these figures will speak for 
themselves and mark the rifle as one of the 
most powerful and best-made arms yet on the 
market, 


A BIG SHOOT. 


The program of the Sporteman’s Association 
of the Northwest has just been completed, and 
in point of size and general make-up it is the 
best program ever gotten out by the association. 
It is very complete and contains seventy-two 
pages. Copies may be had free by writing A. J. 
Winters, assistant secretary, Portland, Oregon. 


A synopsis of the events in a condensed form, 
is as follows: 

First Day—Total number of targets to be 
shot, 200; total entrance money, $22.75; added 
money, $350. 

Second Day—Total number of targets to be 
shot, 200; total entrance money, $28.50; added 
money, $400. 

Third Day—Total number of targets to be 
shot, 200; total entrance money, $25.25; total 
added money, $450. 

There will also be $300 cash added for general 
average prizes, making a total of $1, cash 
added. 

In addition to the above there are a number 
of trophies, medals, cups, and various other 
rizes to be shot for, aggregating in value over 


For the lady shooters there will be a gold 
championship medal for the best general aver- 
age, a silver medal for the lady making the 
second best general average, and an elegant 
box of candy for the lady making the third 
best general average. 

The Multnomah Amateur Athletic Rod and 
Gun Club, under whose auspices the coming 
tournament is to be held, has worked hard to 
make the shoot a success and the indications 
are that it will be the largest shooting event 
which has ever taken place in the Northwest. 

It is the intention of the association, if possi- 
ble, to bring the “Grand American” to Port- 
land in 19% during the Lewis & Clark Fair, and 
if the association is successful, it will mean the 
largest shooting event ever held in the world. 
providing, of course, that the live bird shooting 
is eliminated, as the majority of the members 
of the association are opposed to this. It is be- 
lieved by some of the officers of the association 
that under the present management of the 
Grand American officers, if inanimate targets 
only are used, there would be upwards of 1,000 
entries in 1906. WINTE 


A. J. 
Ass’t Sec’y S. A. of N. W. 
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nm SMOKELESS *“" ARROW 


The famous U. M. C. SMOKELESS shell is 
now branded ARROW, but the quality and color 
remain the same. This change of name has been 
made to better protect the consumers of U. M. C. 
shells, who have often been given shells of other 
makes loaded with smokeless powder when they 
wished U. M. C. SMCKELESS. * * & 


«« New illustratea shot shell catalogue showing special Tournament loads.’’ 


Ghe Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


RROW 


MOKELESS POWDER 


Bridgeport, Conn. 




















THE RESORTS OF PLATTE CANON. 


BY F. 


There is probably no stream in Colorado 
which is more sought each year by Denver's 
army of anglers and sportsmen than the South 
Platte. Heading up where old Boreas and Ken- 
osha rear their bald heads something like 100 
miles west of Denver, the South Platte tumbles 
down to the Queen City for seventy miles of the 
distance through one of the prettiest canons in 
the state. It is almost a succession of villages 
from Casselis, sixty-five miles from Denver, to 
Platte station, twenty miles from this city, and 
in the months of June, July and August the 
platforms of all stations along the line of the 
Colorado & Southern railway in this canon are 
ponged with laughing faces and merry souls 
who, having indulged in recreative pastimes al- 
most to the heart’s content, draw near the sta- 
tion at train time to salute the travelers or per- 
chance greet an old acquaintance. 

The fishing in Platte canon is excellent. In 
the first place, the stream receives more fry 
from the hatcheries each year than any other 
stream of its size in the West, and there being 
no milling along its course to pollute the wa- 
ters, the trout have nothing to interfere with 
their breeding or their natural growth. 

As an illustration of the compactness of the 
Piatte canon resorts, their number and magni- 


CORWIN. 


preside over the temporal welfare of those 
whose good fortune has led them to this hostel- 
ry, he will not pass. The comfortable, home- 
like surroundings and the informal freedom of 
the hotel, with its moderate rates, are attract- 
ive enough, to say nothing of the natural beau- 
ty of its location and the fact that from here 
one can travel up stream to fish without meet- 
ing a procession of fishers coming from the 
other way. 

A splendid wagon road follows "the canon to 
Shawnee, where the tourist can find accommo- 
dations at Shawnee Lodge, one of the C. & §&. 
Ry. Co.'s very excellent hotels. Thence to 
Bailey’s is a good breather by wheel, up and 
down hill, but the road is good. 

Between Bailey’s and Shawnee is one of the 
most attractive resorts of the canon—Glenisle. 
The accompanying cut is a triumph of photo- 
graphic and mechanical art, but it hardly does 
justice to the subject. 

At Bailey’s the C. & S. has another of their 
popular hotels—Kiowa Lodge. 

A hundred rods, more or less, from Bailey's, 
down the stream which here flows through quite 
a broad little valley, is Nahring’s. Here’s the 
place where you can form a personal acquaint- 
ance with the source of your egg supply. see 





GLENISLE. 


tude, it need only be stated that in the seventy- 
four miles from Denver to Kenosha there are 
just thirty-seven stations on the railroad, or one 
every two miles. It will be sufficient for the 
purposes of this article, however, to proceed no 
farther up the canon than Cassell’s, which is 
really the last hotel up the canon. 

Beautifully situated upon the mountain side, 
a comfortable, roomy structure with broad ver- 
andas, flanked on the west by a magnificent 
grove of stately pines, commanding a glorious 
view across the parklike valley, through which, 
like a silver ribbon, the waters of the Platte 
glimmer in the sunlight, while beyond and 
above, the snow yet lingers in the shade.-shel- 
tered guiches of the higher mountains, the air 
redolent of fir and bracing, invigorating and 
pure from its 8,000 feet of elevation above the 
miasmas of the sea-level swamps—this is Cas- 
sells, as the visitor views it in passing. If, 
however, he has ever enjoyed the true southern 
hospitality of the genial host and hostess who 


the milk you drink pumped fresh from the res- 
ervoirs of nature, get your butter fresh from 
the churn, your vegetables from the garden, 
throw style to the winds and be a man (or a 
woman) instead of a fashion plate. Unfortun- 
ately, Nahring’s can only accommodate a iimit- 
ed number of summer guests. They have a 
beautiful home, with an unrivaled view west- 
ward up the valley. 

At Estabrook there are a number of elegant 
lodges and private summer homes, but Insmont 
is the next public resort, and it is one of the 
best moderate-priced places in the canon. The 
above cut does not begin to portray its beauty 
and its charms. Here the Country Club has its 
summer rendezvous, and the commodious hotel, 
Insmont Arms, is never a lonesome spot dur- 
ing the season. The fishing is good. Provision 
is made for all kinds of outdoor sports, such as 
golf, tennis, ping pong, etc. Informal dances 
and card parties are the order of the evenings 
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INSMONT. 


and excursions to Lost Park, where the herd of 
buffalo forms an attraction, and some mountain 
sheep may be seen, are incidental pleasures of 
the guests. Short trips to Wellington lake, or 


has many summer homes of much architectural 
beauty, and the number of new cottages in 
course of erection speaks well for the popularity 
of this truly picturesque spot. 
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to Mount Adams, are frequently indulged in. 
The table service at Insmont Arms is unex- 
celled. Armour’s best is none too good for the 
guests at this hotel, and they get it. Three ice 
houses are stored with the winter harvest of 
polar production, and the Denver markets yield 
up their choicest for the larder. At ‘Ye Ins- 
mont Shoppe’ you can buy anything from an 
imported cigar to the latest and most improved 
article in trout line or tackle. In fact, the man- 
agement of Insmont Arms provides all that 
money can buy and experienced forethought 
suggest for the comfort and entertainment of 
its guests. Some five or six comfortable cot- 
tages are at the disposal of those who prefer 
them to the hotel. Verily, Insmont is ‘“‘the jew- 
el spot of Platte canon.” 

Scattered all along the valley from Cassells 
to Buffalo Park are many private cottages and 
lodges of various degrees of beauty and mag- 
nificence. In most of the villages, cottages may 
be rented from private individuals who have 
erected them for that purpose. Buffalo Park 


NEW SCIENTIFIC PROCESS. 


A Preparation Discovered that will Destroy 
the Dandruff Germ. 


For some time it has been known that dandruff 
is caused by a-germ that digs up the scalp into 
little white flakes, and by sapping the vitality of 
the hair at the root, causes falling hair, and, of 
course finally, baldness. For years there have 
been all kinds of hairstimulants and scalptonics 
on the market, but there has been no permanent 
cure fordandruff until the discovery of a prepara- 
tion called Newbro’s Herpicide, which destroys 
the dandruffgerm. Destroy the cause, the effect 
will cease to exist. Kill the dandruff germ and 
you'll have no dandruff, no itching scalp, no fall- 
ing hair. 












































A NEW GUN. 


While in conversation with D. M. Lefever of 
D. M. Lefever Sons & Co., Syracuse, New York, 
recently, he expressed himself as follows re- 
garding guns and gun-making: “The art of 
gun-making is looked upon by many sportsmen 
as so old that all problems connected with it 
have been solved; that so far as sporting guns 
are concerned there is nothing new to look 
forward to except the perfecting of details in 
construction and elaboration of finish. It is 
further understood that since the advent of 
machinery and the passing of hand work, all 
guns of a grade, made in any factory, are as 
alike as two peas, and the man who orders any- 
thing different, and expects to get it, is doomed 
to disappointment. In too many instances this 
is the case. Modern machinery and tools do 
not lend themselves readily to diversified con- 
struction, and, knowing this, the gun manufac- 
turer is prone to discourage a prospective buyer 
who asks for a variation from the standard. 
The manufacturer argues that while he may 
lose one customer by not meeting his exact 
wishes, the other ninety-nine will be satisfied, 
to the extent, at least, of giving an order. We. 
however, recognize the fact that the sporting 
fraternity is not satisfied with a gun simply 
because it has been constructed in the same 
way for a generation. or is in the hands of a 
multitude of fellow-sportsmen. We know that 
shooters do not all believe alike, and that what 
pleases one will not satisfy another: that dif- 
ferent men require different proportions in a 
gun to achieve the best results.”’ 

Fifty-three years ago Mr. Lefever learned the 
trade of gunmaker. At that time all work was 
done by hand. He has seen and worked under 
all the changes in manufacturing down to the 
present time. 

For eighteen years Mr. Lefever was con- 
nected with the Lefever Arms Company, and 
brought the justly-popular gun of that company 
to its present perfection. During all these 
years sportsmen throughout the country were 
demanding something better, and. near the 
close of 1901 Mr. fever severed his connec- 
tions with the Lefever Arms Company, in order 
to start a new factory and manufacture a new 
ae gun devised on such lines as to permit 
changes to suit the demands of the individual 
sportsman. This gun, very appropriately named 
the “‘New Lefever,”’ was invented and patented 
by himself and his son, Charles F. Lefever. 
Associated with Mr. Lefever in the enterprise 
are his sons, Charles F.. Frank and George M. 
Lefever, and Samuel S. Hale. They will do 
business under the firm name of D. M. Lefever, 
Sons & Co., at Syracuse New York. 

The “New Lefever” is. as its name implies, 
a new gun, and is a marvel of simplicity and 
efficiency. It has but few parts and those 
strong and positive in action. For instance. the 
cocking lever performs five different functions: 
it cocks the hammers, acts as a check against 
the weight of the barrels on the joint when the 
gun is opened, and cocks, sets and actuates the 
ejectors; there is a novel feature in the 
construction of the ejectors; they can be 
made non-automatic at the will of the 
operator. A projecting screw will be found 
in the fore-end; turn this screw down as 
far as it will go and the ejectors become 
non-automatic. The ejectors are strong, will 
not bend or jam and will act every time. Some 
twenty-three years ago Mr. Lefever invented 
the ball-and-socket joint used in the old Le- 
fever. It is the only compensating joint on the 
market that can be properly adjusted to’ take 
up wear. This joint is used in the “New Le- 
fever.”” All sportsmen know that as a rule 


considerable effort is required to cock a ham- 
merless gun. This is due to the fact that the 
force of the mainsprings is constantly increas- 
ing as the gun is opened, while the leverage 
of the cocking a alwa ys remains the same. 
This is changed in the ew Lefever’’ and the 
last part of the cocking is as easy, if not 
easier, than the first. The cocking lever in the 
“New Lefever’ moves along a cam or inclined 
lane in the toe of the hammer, increasing its 
everage and power against the mainspring six- 
fold during the operation of cocking. The safe- 
ty consists of a roll projecting 3-16 of an inch. 
through the tang instead of the old-style slide. 
It moves very easily and is positive in its ac- 
tion, and besides, there is no possibility of its 
coming in contact with the hand by, the recoil 
of the first barrel, being thrown to “safe’’ and 
grevenss the discharge of the second barrel. 
he square shoulder top fastener has been done 
away with and a large, square, taper bolt pass- 
ing through the frame and extension of the rib 
substituted. Provision is made for taking up all 
wear in this bolt caused by years of use. The 
trigger pull can be adjusted to any desired 
weight by turning the screw in the bottom of 
the trigger plate. This screw rests against the 
under side of the sear and is such a positive 
adjustment that the trigger pull can be made 
as light as two pounds without danger of a 
“jar-off.”’ 

D. M. Lefever, Sons & Co. intend to cater to 
the wants of the shooting fraternity and fur- 
nish each sportsman with the particular gun 
his fancy dictates, and they will spare no labor 
to bring each order to the exact specifications. 
They are also very liberal in their options, mak- 
ing no extra charge for different styles, lengths 
or drops of stocks or weight of gun. They 
make 12-gauge guns as light as five and one- 
half pounds and 16 and 20-gauges as light as 
five pounds. Their factory in the Industrial 
building. Syracuse, New York. is fully equipped 
with the best of new, modern machinery, and 
only skilled workmen are employed. We pre- 
dict that the “New Lefever” will be a general 
favorite among lovers of a good gun. 


LETTER “FREAKS.” 


Cc. C. Eichelberger, the genial manager of the 
Denver branch of the John Deere Plow Com- 
pany, receives many interesting letters each 
month, and if they were all mounted up and 
framed they would probably form as curious a 
collection of whimsical ideas as could be “*’ 
_— in pen and ink by ye modern cra . 

uring a talk with Mr. Eichelberger recently at 
his office he pulled forth the following as a 
sample letter, which we reproduce for the ben- 
efit of our readers: 


“St Eliz.”’ “‘Hosptl.”’ 
Cc. C, Eichelberger. Esq 
Dr Sir 


“Invest,’’ in the ‘“‘World 
“Vehicle. Spring.’’ Write. to. in- 


D. C.”’ May. |02 


If you. wid like to. 
Beating Pat. 


ventor, patentee, &. Owner, for “Lith. &. 
Spcfcatns,” of same. “free’’ I am. “debarred.”’ 
from “active life,’’ ““Hence.’’ ‘my offer.”’ ‘““‘Thers 


a fortune,” in. the, ‘“‘device,”’ “for somebody” 


Respetflly yours 
J. 8. 


Munn 
St Eliz. P.O. D.C. “over’’ 
oh B. —My being in ‘‘Col,”’ con. “health, rack- 
when. “Invented Spring.’ 
“perhaps favor the ‘golden State,” as. 
’ for “Quick Fortune” “for someone.’ 


as “Tabor’’ has Crossed, “Big Divide.’ 


‘Au Revoir.”” M. 
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THE DENVER FIRE CLAY COMPANY 
1742-1746 CHAMPA STREET »# # DENVER, COLORADO 






































The Mark of Papers of High Degree: 





gives platinum quality, 


prints and develops quickly and easily. 


but unlike platinum it 
A few 


seconds in any light makes the print. 
Try it on dark days. 


Nepera Chemical Co. Division, 


GENERAL ARISTO COMPANY, 


For sale by all dealers. 


NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 








RIBBED LONGITUDINALLY 
AND DIAGONALLY 
LAST ALIFETIME 


Ei Mead | cede 


(The Sportsman’s Home) 


Is located in the heart of the big game country 
of the West. We have Elk. Deer, Antelope, Bear, 
Lion, and other smaller animals all about us; al 
so good grouse shooting and fine trout fishing. 
Guides, Helpers, riding and pack horses, always 
on hand. Board and lodging. Arrangements 
made to meet parties at Steamboat Springs, or 
Hayden. For termsand full particulars, address 
(before June 15,) 2021 Welton Street, Denver, Colo. 
(After June 15,) Hayden, Routt Co., Colo. 


S. L. BIGELOW, [lanager. 














MILLEN’S 
FRENCH SATIN, JR. 











The standard blue print paper of 
the world, with its record of near- 
ly fifteen years, has passed the 
need of special mention. Every- 
one knows it—everyone uses it— 
everyone has satisfaction and 
pleasurein using it. Always best, 
now better than ever, and we do 
not slacken our efforts to increase 
its excellence. It is made per- 
fectly and packed perfectly in 
sealed tin tubes, and WHILE IN 
THESE TUBES will keep indefi- 
nitely. We were the first to de- 
vise and carry out this method 
of packing,and though imitators 
have since sprung up, they only 
imitate the package, not the con- 
tents. Therecan be no better blue 

rint paper than FRENCH SAT- 

N JR., that is our first and last 
word. 





THE J. C. MILLEN, M. D. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICAL CO, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
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A Free Trip to Colorado. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE for a summer trip 


LYMAN’S Patent Rifle 
om THE BELMAN MINING COMPANY will wand Shotgun Sights. 


poy your expenses from any part of the United 
tates or Canada and return. This offer is 
open to any man or woman who will send in a 
- -—  aarecetatenee fer 25,000 shares of Belman 
sto 

This stock is sold on the monthly insta'lment 
plan at 28 cents a share. A subscriber fur 1,000 
shares pays $7.00 down and the same a:nount 
each month until paid for. Any larger n'imber 
of shares in the same prepertion. 

The interest in gold mining stocks at the 
present time is very keen. A good proposition 
clearly presented will find ready buyers. One 
of our subscribers placed a club of 25,000 shares 
- x. seven hours. = Seeuming =e ae yen a 
simply to secure the subscription and forward it : : 
to this office with a check for the first payment. This cut illustrates a set of the 
When the total sent in amounts to 25,000 shares. 


that is all you have to do. There your respon- Lyman Patent Shotgun Sights, 
sibility ends. We do the rest. : 





Having formed your club, you can. elect to No. 9, on a gun. 
come any time before September 15, a : 

A few days spent in the ountnins of Colo- For trap work and hunting. 
rado lifts a man out of the deadly routine of 


life, braces his nerves for further effort, and 
returns him to his home a broader, better, Tv 
stronger man. 

The BELMAN is a first-class gold mining 
proposition. It is one of the Big Five—a guar- 


anty of its value. Send for our new 9 page 

If you will undertake to make this club, you catalogue of Sights for 
must act promptly. The privilege can be given hunting and target rifles. 
to only twenty-five persons. This number of 


—ae are gue Lox yee block < th L man Gun $i bt Gor oration 
stock now offered. you want it, get to wor 

at once and notify us of your intention. We will ¢ y g p 

then send you all necessary literature, subscrip- 


tion blanks, maps, etc. Address : MIDDLEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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A Free Trip to Cilseado. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE for a summer trip 
to the mountains. 

THE BELMAN MINING COMPANY will 
pay your expenses from any part of the United 

tates or Canada and return. This offer is 
open to any man or woman who will send in a 
ee Subscription for 25,000 shares of Belman 
stock. 

This stock is sold on the monthly installment 
plan at 28 certs a share. A subscriber for 1,000 
shares pays $7.00 down and the same amount 
each month until paid for. Any larger number 
of shares in the same prepecsen. 

The interest in gold mining stocks at the 
present time is very keen. A good proposition 
clearly presented will find ready buyers. One 
of our subscribers placed a club of 25,000 shares 
in seven hours. In forming the club you have 
simply to secure the subscription and forward it 
to this office with a check for the first payment. 
When the total sent in amounts to 25,000 shares, 
that is all you have to do. There your respon- 
sibility ends. We do the rest. 

Having formed your club, you can elect to 
come any time before September 15, 1902. 

A few days spent in the mountains of Colo- 
rado lifts a man out of the deadly routine of 
life, braces his nerves for further effort, and 
returns him to his home a broader, better, 
stronger man. 

The BELMAN is a first-class gold mining 
proposition. It is one of the Big Five—a guar- 
anty of its value. 

If you will undertake to make this club, you 
must act promptly. The privilege can be given 
to only twenty-five persons. This number of 
25,000-share clubs will exhaust the block of 
stock now offered. If you want it, get to work 
at once and notify us of your intention. We will 
then send you all necessary literature, subscrip- 
tion blanks, maps, etc. Address 

BIG FIVE. 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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A Free Trip to Colorado. 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE for a summer trip 
to the mountains. 

THE BELMAN MINING COMPANY will 
pay your expenses from any part of the United 
States or Canada and return. This offer is 
open to any man or woman who will send in a 
<e, aubsctigtion for 25,000 shares of Belman 
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each month until paid for. Any larger number 
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present time is very keen.~ A gocd proposition 
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of our subscribers placed a club of 25,000 shares 
in seven hours. In forming the club you have 
simply to secure the subscription and forward it 
to this office with a check for the first payment. 
When the total sent in amounts to 25.000 shares, 
that is all you have to do. There your respon- 
sibility ends. We do the rest. 

Having formed your club. you can elect to 
come any time before September 15, 1902. 

A few days spent in the mountains of Colo- 
rado lifts a man out of the deadly routine of 
life, braces his nerves for further effort, and 
returns him to his home a broader, better, 
stronger man. 

The BELMAN is a first-class gold mining 
proposition. It is one of the Big Five—a guar- 
anty of its value. 

If you will undertake to make this club, you 
must act promptly. The privilege can be given 
to only twenty-five persons. This number of 
25,000-share clubs will exhaust the block of 
stock now offered. If you want it, get to work 
at once and notify us of your intention. We will 
then send you all necessary literature, subscrip- 
tion blanks, maps, etc. Address 
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The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
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That’s what a Denver woman said about Burlington trainmen. 
She ought to know. She and her three children had just ridden 
more than 1,000 miles on the Burlington. 
Women traveling alone, and women with children, receive 
especial consideration from conductors, passenger directors, 
brakemen, and porters, on the Burlington. 
To Omaha and Chicago, 4.15 p. m. and 10 p. m. 
To Kansas City and St. Louis, 2.30 p. m. and 10 p. m. 
To Montana and the Northwest, 1.30 a. m. 
ca 


TICKET OFFICE, ‘ . 1039 SEVENTEENTH ST. 
G W VALLERY, General Agent, DENVER. 
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Only $14¢ for a double berth, Denver to 
Omaha or Kansas City; $244 to Chicago or 
St. Vouis. 


Leave Denver for Omaha and Chicago 
10 p. m. every Thursday, Saturday and Sun- 
day; for Kansas City and St. Louis 10 p. m. 
every Saturday. 


TICKET OFFICE, - 1039 SEVENTEENTH ST. 
WwW VALLERY, General Agent, DENVER. 
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A DRY HUNT IN TEXAS. 


BY CAPT. L. 


The leaves began to fall. November, 
1901, was here, and as is natural Lu and I 
began to think of hunting. My deer-hunting 
partner was too busy to get away, and my 
hound-running partner was on business in 
north Texas. I met my friend John W— 
and it was arranged to start on the 12th. 
Now, John is a big man and enjoys a cat 
chase second to none. He and son Ed were 
early at my house with a wagon and two 
large mules and a saddle horse, and we were 
soon loaded and headed for the country 
south of the Nueces River, distant about 140 
miles. Four made up the party. We did 
not take the cook, but I loaded ten hounds 
into my dog wagon. The first day we 
crossed the Medina and camped in the sand. 

In the evening we met a party with two 
wagons returning from a hunt on the Nueces, 
ten miles below Fort Ewell and some thirty- 
five miles this side of our destination. They 
reported some deer and fat, plenty of cats, 
having killed nineteen rattlesnakes, from 
large to ponderous, and said the country was 
infested with crazy and rabid coyotes. They 
also remarked that they had heard of a 
panther some twelve miles from where they 
had camped at the Tiger Ranch, but as they 
had no hounds they did not hunt for it. The 
next morning we tackled five miles of as 
sandy a piece of road as in my belief can 
be found south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
However, John put a rope to the horn of his 
saddle and helped the mules, while the dogs, 
Lou, Ed and I walked. The next night we 
camped five miles beyond Pleasanton, at 
which point we passed the sand and heard 
some more statements of snakes and rabid 


L. GOODRICH, 


coyotes. The next morning it looked rainy, 
and so we packed up without delay and took 
the road. It soon began and rained and 
drizzled for about three hours, making the 
roads bad and sticky. The wind was from 
the north, and cool. We made twenty-five 
miles, saw two houses and camped at the 
ranch of my friend, Franklin, got dry by the 
big fireplace and slept in the house. He tolu 
me that he had lost some fifteen head of 
stock from rabid coyote bites and that the 
snake catchers had caught and hauled from 
his ranca ever 5,000 pounds of live rattle- 
snakes 

The next day we passed Tilden, where I 
saw a well in the bed of the Frio River from 
which water was hauled. I also met a Mr. 
Martin, an acquaintance of mine when I 
lived still further south in the early ’70s. He 
told the usual coyote stories and said that we 
could probably follow the old Laredo road 
to Fort Ewell (a government station aban- 
doned some thirty years ago), and he thought 
a Mr. Murphy, who lived out seven miles, 
could give me some information. The first 
house we found was out six miles. The 
place had been lately sold by an old friend 
of mine named Steele, who had moved away. 
I found a Mexican and he told me that 
Murphy hauled water from the Frio. We 
camped, as we could get water for our horses 
at the Frio a half mie distant. 

That evening two Americans came to the 
ranch. One seemed to be at home and one 
lived at Tilden. We had the usual coyote 
report and relation of local experiences. Next 
morning we passed Murphy’s, but he gave 
us no information about the road. I made 





no inquiry about coyotes, and as I saw 
plenty of children dodging around I knew 
they had not got the mall. After going about 
a mile we were overtaken by one of the 
Americans where we had camped and he 
piloted us about three miles to a gate and 
put us on a dim old road that has not been 
traveled in twenty years. However, | knew 
the course. I was walking, carrying a Spring- 
field rifle. The dogs were all out, while John 
and our friend were ahead. All at once a 
coyote showed up about fifty yards to the 
left. I puiled down on him, but as the gun 
was harder on trigger than I was used to I 
shot just under his body. Ed turned loose a 
load of buckshot from the old pump gun. 
He jumped and bit his side. I hollered to 
the dogs, as I did not want them to run it. 
John and our friend came back on a gallop 
and followed it off and finished it. For the 
balance of this day and the next we saw but 
one house, and that was far off our track. 
The first night we found a tank, at which we 
camped and struck no more water until the 
next evening at sundown when we fortun 
ately found a small water hole. We let down 
three wire fences and stapled the wire on 
again. We saw two deer near the road at 
which John shot a few times, but failed to 
score. We also saw some coyotes as exX- 
pected. 

On the seventh day we crossed the Nueces 
River at old Fort Ewell. The river was dry 
and a grave yard on the bluff was the only 
thing to indicate that any one had ever been 
there. About fifteen miles further we found 
the tank digging camp of Uhl. He has been 
digging tanks to catch the rainfall on this 
one ranch for over twenty months and has 
work for more than a year to come. He em- 
ploys sixteen men, works ten teams and has 
forty-eight animals. He excavates the tanks 
with plow and wheel scrapers removing 
from 2,500 to 8,000 cubic yards of earth, de 
pending on the location and amount of terri- 
tory drained. He has completed thirty-one 
tanks. This work is being done on a sheep 
ranch upon which they range over 100,000 
head. We found the camp on the highlands 
one and one-half miles from a mudhole, from 
which water had to be hauled for use of the 
camp and to which all animals had to be 
taken to water. Animals live on the dry 


grass and are also fed oats and worked but 
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one-half day. In lieu of Oats mine had wind. 
The nearest deer was four miles west, while 
good hunting was reported eight mues east. 
On the coyote question we learned that 
the night before we arrived a mad coyote 
stirred things up for a couple of hours, chas- 
ing two dogs that they had in camp. They 
shot at it several times in the dark wituout 
effect. One Mexican was sleeping on the 
ground in front of the tents. He covered 
up his head and the coyote ran over his 
blanketed form several times. Several dogs 
lad previously been bitten and gone mad. 
We went over four miles west next day 
but got nothing. The next day we took the 
dogs and went three miles, the nearest place 
where anything could be found to run. 
bottom was covered with coarse rushes that 
grow in tufts and cover the whole surface. 
The rushes are from twelve te eighteen 
inches long and sharp on the end, making it 
the worst place I ever asked a dog to work. 
The dogs followed a coon trail down a swale 
nearly a mile, when they found him and 
had a fight to satisfy the most exacting. 
Lu and I were helping the dogs. The coon 
caught Lu by the leggins and hung on while 


h ekicked and hollered “Sickem.” After the 
battle I carried up the bank by the tail the 
largest coon I ever saw. The dogs soon 


struck the trail of a wildcat. It made a little 
tour out in the open, but as three of the dogs 
were in very close behind, he got back to 
the rushes, and took a stand in a hole under 
the rushes, and was jerked out by old 
Trailer, to the detriment of the old dog’s 
face hide. Once out it was soon finished 
and soon after the second coon was found 
and killed after a good hard fight. We 
jumped a very fat doe out of the rushes. The 
dogs could have caught her very soon. One 
of the pups wanted to run her, but we cut 
him off promptly, as we do not let them run 
deer. We went to camp, taking our coons 
and cat. The next day we went again four 
miles west and camped, hunting in the even- 
ing and morning. I saw nothing but a large 
wildcat but the others got a deer and an 
javelin. 

Next day we went eight miles east, taking 
along a barrel of water. There were some 
very large and fat bucks in this brush. We 
hunted in the evening. Lu and I started out 
in the morning intending to keep not far 
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apart. It was about 11 o’clock when Lu 
wanted to cross a brushy low hill while I 
wanted to go further north and strike a 
more open route to camp. We got separated 
distance. He two within 
seventy-five feet, but the brush was so thick 
that he neither saw nor heard them again 
The day was hot. I picked my way through 
the brush prickley pear. I found a 
patch a little thicker than the general run. 
I was looking ahead to see if it was possible 


some saw deer 


and 


to get through when I was surprised to see 
a couger, or Mexican lion so-called here, raise 
up and take a look at me not over twenty- 
five feet distant. 
and fat. 
and I was better satisfied when after pick- 
ing my way through the brush and pear 
150 yards to find it so open that I could have 
seen it had it approached within forty - et. 
From what I afterward heard I expect this 
is the one that was reported ranging some 
twelve miles from the Tiger Ranch house. 1 
think it would have weighed 175 pounds or 


He was very large, sleek 
He was out of sight in an instant 


more, and in such brush as he ranged in he 
could kill dogs by the dozen 
could overpower him. 


before they 
There was not a tree 
within five miles that would support him six 
feet from the ground. I heard on this trip 
a well authenticated case of a panther at- 
What the incentive was I 
did not learn, but it seemed the attack was 
voluntary. The onto the 
Mexican and knocked him down tearing out 
a rib. It then laid on the 
playing with him. 


tacking a man. 


animal sprang 
Mexican as if 
When the man moved it 
seemed to tighten on him as if to hold him 
to the ground. The hind paws were on the 
The 
man had a butcher knife, and got it out of 


man’s legs between the knee and hip. 


his belt and plunged it into the lion, which 
sprang from his body lacerating his legs in 
a terrible manner. The man got to camp 
and eventually recovered and has the lion's 
skin. 

We went 
morning 


back to 
started for 


and the next 
killed 
three deer, one javelin, three coons, one cat, 


camp 


home, having 


several coyotes, crazy and otherwise, and 
but a few quail. We crossed and took up the 
Nueces and struck the railroad at Cotulla on 
the second evening. We here noticed evi- 
dences of civilization—railroad, telegraph, 
postoffice and the effects of bad whisky. We 
met many Mexicans returning from the cot- 
ton fields further east. They came in all 
kinds of conveyances—old wagons, buggies, 
two-wheeled carts, some with one or more 
horses, or one or more donkeys, but all car- 
rying a heavy whip or club, which was ap- 
plied with vigor when occasion seemed to 
require. We also noticed that the special 
artist had preceded us and left information 
on the gates and other available places, to 
the effect that Baldy’s lotion would force a 
mustache while you wait without scar or 
blemish; also that Madam McJolt’s panacea 
shouldbe kept on the top shelf of the cup- 
board of all well-regulated families, whose 
female members desire to be long on admir- 
ers and health. 

At Pearsall we were kindly informed to 
look out for our dogs, as poison was scat- 
tered plentifully in town for the rabid coyote, 
whose visits were frequent at night. We 
got home on this road in five days. 

In speaking of coyotes and snakes I want 
it understood that I do not do so to discour- 
age emigration—far from it. To prospective 
emigrants we need your good sighting eye, 
and finger. We also neeu 
your steady arm that you may drop the loop 


strong trigger 
over his snakeship’s head as he lies coiled 
ready to do battle. Remember that live rat- 
tlesnakes command 25 cents per pound cash 
and no feeding required. So what is a ter- 
ror to the timid is coin of the realm to the 
brave. Snakes not poisonous, rate 20 cents 
per pound. Of coyote, the skins have but a 
small value and when they have the mange, 
But you can carry your gun along 
and kill them while you are catching snakes, 
I shall wait for rain before 
I go again, and then [ will not go so far— 


none. 


as a side line. 


neither will I take that same route. 





























W. KENT 
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DEATH OF SITTING BULL. 


BY W. KENT 


In the early spring of ’91 two men stood 
before a deserted log cabin in South Dakota, 
on the Sioux reservation. Back of the cabin 
was a grove of cottonwood trees, through 
which the Grand River flows toward the 
Missouri. Forty miles to the north stretched 
the North Dakota line. In front of the cabin 
the famed Dakota prairie rolled eastward, 
crossing the muddy waters of the Missouri, 
and still on into Minnesota. 

There was nothing particularly striking 
about this log house (all log houses look 
alike) except that it was larger than the 
United States Government builds for most 
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of the Sioux Indians; yet deserted as it was, 
the cabin was celebrated for having been the 
home of Sitting Bull, the last five years of 
his life. 

The government will furnish any Indian 
who will live in a house, the first step 
towards civilization, one door, two windows, 
rough flooring and a carpenter, called a 
“boss farmer,’’ to superintend the erec- 
tion, the Indians furnishing the logs. Thus 
it happened that in 1884 Sitting Bull forsook 
the buffalo skin teepee and settled in this 
cabin with his two squaws, who were sisters. 

The two men, who were talking in front 
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of the cabin, were well acquainted with its 
late occupant—one was a soldier, the other 
had been a scout, guide and hunter for many 
years. He was a handsome, broad-should- 
ered fellow whom all frontier men and army 
officers knew as “Noland,” a good .Irish 
soubriquet for his real Swedish name Christ 
Nordstram. His reticence, bashfulness, or 
probably lack of long hair and a more blood- 
stirring title has withheld him from news- 
paper and dime novel notoriety, yet none 
have had closer calls from Indians or known 
so much about the Northwest in ante-rail- 
road days as this Swedish-American scout 
who was listening to the soldier describe the 
death of Sitting Bull. 

“The whole affair started in this man- 
ner,” said the soldier: “Early last year 
(1890) some one—an Injun or maybe a Mor- 
mon down Utah way, started the Messiah 
craze and the ghost dances. The movement 
spread rapidly, soon the Ogallalas, at Pine 
Ridge, picked it up and after they got pretty 
well excited over it, old Chief Kicking Bear 
came over here and incited Sitting Bull, who 
was ever alive for some pretext to regain 
his authority over the Sioux. 

“Mrs. Weldon, a self-sacrificing mission- 
ary, tried to induce Bull to ridicule the idea 
of the Indian Messiah’s appearance and to 
turn him toward the faith of the Christians. 
Major McLaughlin, the Indian agent, tried, 
in vain, to induce him to give Kicking Bear 
the cold shoulder and quit dancing, but their 
efforts seemed to work at cross purposes on 
the wily medicine man, for, in no time, all 


the Indians with whom Sitting Bull had any ~ 


influence, had joined him in the dances. 
“These ghost dances in themselves 
amounted to littl more toan any other 
Indian dance, but the effect of the violent 
exercise wrought the dancers into a frenzy; 
some claimed to see visions in their trances 
and dozens of superstituious Indians, listen- 
ing to them tell their experiences, were caus- 
ing the dance to become a recruiting office 
for renegades, who had some fancied wrongs 
to revenge on the whites. Finally, the Indian 
agent’s patience being exhausted by Sitting 
Bull’s persistent refusal to come in to the 
agency, he ordered the Indian police to go 
down and bring him in. Under the leader- 
ship of Lieutenant Henry Bullhead the police 
left Fort Yates the night of December 14, 
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1890, reaching here before daylight on the 
15th. Lieutenant Bullhead and Sergeant 
Red Tomahawk dismounted, and leaving 
their command, entered the cabin and dis- 
covered Sitting Bull asleep on that old bunk 
in the corner, with his son Crow Foot. Not 
wishing to have any trouble with the fiery 
old redskin they placed him under arrest 
as quietly as possible, to avoid waking his 
hostile followers, who were encamped about 
the cabin. Offering no resistance he marched 
between the two policemen across the room 
to the door. As they crossed the threshold 
he suddenly jerked away, gave the alarm, 
swearing he would never be taken alive and 
called for his warriors to rescue him, where- 
upon “Catch-the-Bear” rushed from the hos- 
tile camp with his Winchester and fired at 
Lieutenant Bullhead, inflicting a death 
wound. In falling, Bullhead was heard to 
say: ‘If I have to die, my friend, you die 
with me, for you are the cause of this 
trouble, and he shot Sitting Bull through 
the heart. At the same instant Red Toma- 
hawk sent another ball frim his revolver 
crashing through Sitting Bull’s head. The 
most noted Indian of the West fell witu a 
thud, just in front of his door—a “brave’’ to 
the last. Enraged at the death of his leader, 
Catch-the-Bear drew his knife and rushed 
for the prostrate body of the wounded lieu- 
tenant; quick as a wink Red Tomahawk 
jumped astride of his fallen superior and 
emptied his heavy revolver into the advanc- 
ing savage. Although each bullet struck 
him in a vital spot, Catch-the-Bear did not 
cease to advance nor did he drop until he 
was near enough to touch the lieutenant with 
his knife. Shot through the heart, Catch-the- 
Bear was so tenacious of life that he would 
have lived to bury his knife in the breast 
of his adversary had not Red Tomahawk 
crushed his skull with the butt of his re- 
volver. The erstwhile sleeping camp was 
now mildly awakened. The shrill cries of 
the terrified squaws, the piercing shrieks of 
the frightened, bewildered children, the blood 
curdling war-whoops of the hostiles, the yells 
of the police charging pell mell without their 
leader, each supposing in the darkness the 
other was the aggressor, crashed together in 
one of the most terrible hand-to-hand con- 
flicts ever witnessed in the West. 

“The hostiles to avenge Sitting Bull, the 
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police to avenge their lieutenant. The crack 
ing of rifles, the flash of revolvers, swish 
of the knives, the whirl of the tomahawks, 
the thud of the war clubs, the whiz of 
arrows, the panting of wrestlers, the groans 
of the dying, the shrieks of the wounded, 
the yells of the victors, as they fought in and 
out of the cabin, betokened savage against 
savage in deadly strife. Had the hostiles 
been prepared, owing to their superior num- 
bers, they must have been victorious, but 
to add to the uproar we (the United States 
regulars) who had followed from Fort Yates 
to support the police, opened on them with 
our gatling gun. No human power could 
withstand that deadly rain of bullets; e 
hostiles wavered, broke and fied in every 
direction, each for himself. 

“When the sun rose and the smoke cleared 
away their old log cabin looked more like a 
slaughter house than the dwelling place of 
man. Half the police were wounded, six 
dead, and Lieutenant Bullhead dying. Eight 
hostiles, including Sitting Bull and his son, 
Crow Foot, would never dance or worry the 
government again. 

“The most deplorable act in the affair was 
the death of Crow Foot. During the battle 
he crawled under his father’s bed to hide, 
where he was discovered after the battle by 
Policemen “Lone-Man” and Red Tomahawk, 
dragged out and shot by one of them. In 
justification of this cruel act the police 
claimed to the military that Crow Foot, not 
Catch-the-Bear, fired the first shot, their 
excitement was hardly over, they were fired 
by revenge and anger for their dead and 
wounded comrades. After all, the police are 
untutored Indians even though United 
States uniforms do cover their simple, sav 
age hearts 

“The bodies of the police were buried at 
Fert Yates, military honors being observed; 
while the hostiles afterward interred 
here. 

“Sitting Bull’s body 
by the government hear 
ably in quick lime. His 
over to Pine Ridge agency 


were 


was secretly buried 
the fort, presum 
wives were 
till the excitement 


sent 


died out. More untruth has been written 
about Sitting Bull than any Indian in Amer- 
ica. He was an ignorant savage, born at 
Rock Creek, twelve miles from where he 
died, in 1834; his father’s name was Holy 
Spirit and his mother’s name was Pretty 
Feather; a full blooded Unkapapa Sioux. He 
understood and spoke but few words of the 
English language. Undoubtedly the shrewd- 
est, most brilliant Indian general, the clev- 
erest Indian diplomat since the days of King 
Philip of Connecticut, kind and generous to 
his friends, but a bitter enemy to those who 
had wronged him.” 

When the officer had finished his story, 
the true history of the death of Sitting Bull, 
he noticed the scout’s eyes twinkle, but he 
never suspected that cunning Swede had in 
his pocket a permit from the government, 
issued to P. B. Wickham and Christ Nord- 
stram, to buy from Bull’s wives that historic 
cabin and take it to the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. But so it was, and thus it hap- 
pened that not long afterward each log was 
carefully marked, the cabin taken down, 
transported one hundred and ten miles to the 
railroad and was finally set up on the Mid- 
way Plaisance in Jackson Park, where it 
was seen by a quarter of a million of visitors 
of the worrld’s greatest fair. Few of those 
who noticed the dark complexioned man be- 
hind the show cases in the cabin knew that 
of the six scouts General Sturgess had in the 
Nec Perces war of and ‘78, he alone 
escaped alive. Occasionally an old officer of 
Howard, Sturgiss, Crook, Terry, Sheridan or 
Miles’ command would drop in and recog- 
nizing their old scout and guide would ask: 
“Why, is it Christ; you don’t wear long hair 
like scout so and so?” “Oh, vell,” he would 
reply, “Il never have yet been selling patent 
medicine or joined a show troupe.” 

fhe cabin was sent to Coney Island where 
it was exhibited last summer and finally sold 
to George B. Forrester, the excise commis- 
sioner of the city of Brooklyn, who will pre 
sent it to Prospect park. 

Middletown, Ohio. 
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Spot where Bullhead was killed. 
5—Mrs. Weldon’s Cabin. 





SCENE OF SITTING BULL’S DEATH, GRAND RIVER, DAK., 1890. 


4—Spot where 
6—Spot where Sitting Bull was killed. 
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A MOOSE HUNT IN MAINE. 


BY JAMES BUCHANAN SIDERS. 


Seated about the club rooms are a num- 
ber of men who like to hunt, fish or shoot 
at the traps. They are telling stories of their 
exploits and some of them are exaggerating, 
probably on account of the strong tobacco 
they have been smoking on this cold winter's 
aay. 

“Nimrods,” I said, “you have been talk- 
ing about almost every kind of shooting and 
fishing; how would you like to hear a story 
of a moose hunt?” 

“Capital!” “Good!” “Make it 
exciting!” half a 


short and 
broke in dozen voices at 
once. 

I explained to the party that there was 
nothing tragical about the hunt, that no one 
had been mistaken for a moose or a deer and 
shot, and all that I would relate is true. 

We took a moose hunt up in Maine last 
November. Our party consisted of Messrs. 
Cc. M. Hill, C. W. Burnett, D. W. Schaeffer, 
John House, Lew Groneweg of Dayton, 
Ohio, and some guides and teamsters. 

When the camping utensils, bedding, pro- 
visions, guns, ammunition and hunting suits 
were packed in boxes and trunks and hauled 
to the depot, I was absolutely astonished at 
the outfit. It would have taken four horses 
to pull the load. Every man had extra bag- 
gage, and it was all we could do to keep one 
or two from household 
We were 
bound for northern Maine and I was glau 


moving his entire 
effects to the camp in the woods. 


when the last man was aboard the train and 
when the conductor gave the signal to the 
engineer to go ahead. 

Besides our party there were about forty- 
two other hunters from Ohio who were going 
“to Maine to spend three or four weeks in 
We went to Cleveland, then to 
Buffalo and Albany. Other hunters began 
to board the train, and when we reached 
fully hundred hunters 
From Boston to Oldtown, Maine, 
our train picked up about fifty more hunters. 
| wondered what under heaven all these men 
were going to find in the Maine woods. I 
was told that not only hundreds but thous- 


the woods. 


Boston, one were 


aboard. 


ands of hunters went to Maine every year, 
and that last year 25,000 deer were shipped 
out of Maine. As no hunter is allowed to 
two deer there were evi- 
dently more than 12,500 hunters in that state 
last year as all of them did not get a moose, 
earibou or deer. 


take more than 


The hunters began to leave the train after 
we passed Oldtown. Some got off at Brown- 
ville, others at Norcross and the litile sta- 
tions all along the road, but we went on to 
Patton Junction and thence to Patton Sta- 
tion where our baggage was unloaded. We 
hired two big wagons and four horses to take 
us into the great woods where we were to 
remain three weeks. To some this was a 
new experience, but most of us knew what 
was ahead. The first night we stopped at 
Sebois farms on the Eagle Lake Road. It 
was a dreary country, but the bright fire, 
palatable supper and comfortable beds made 
us forget our fatigue. 

The next morning we got an early start 
north of 
county, forty 
We pitched our 
tents and arranged our sleeping and cooking 
apartments and got 


and reached our camping grounds, 
Third Lake in 
miles 


Piscataquis 
from any railroad. 
ready to go after big 
game. 

Our camp was in a rough country. The 
trees consisted of oak, maple, beech, pine, 
cedar, 
There 


hemlock and a few other varieties. 
occasionally small lakes or 
ponds, cranberry swamps, vines and briers. 
It was a difficult country to penetrate in 
some localities. The forest was dense and 
the underbrush, vines and decaying vegeta- 


were 


tion made the hiding places of the moose 
very dark. 

At night there were no wolves or coyotes. 
prowling about aud nothing could be heard 
save a hooting owl, the occasional scream of 
a nighthawk, or the wail of some lost bird. 
It was very lonely at night and we would 
sit around the campfire and discuss the 
events of the day until all were tired and 
sleepy and then we sought the improvised 
cots and asleep and perhaps 


were soon 
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dreaming of chasing a moose or a deer. 

We were surprised when we got out into 
the Maine forests next day, in the bright 
autumn sunshine, to find everything so quiet. 
Most of us could not get accustomed to the 
solitary quiet of the forest, at first. No 
human voice, no steam whistle, no rattling 
car, no rumblings over bridges or paved 
streets—all quiet, save perchance, a cry from 
some wild bird, which for the first time, per- 
haps, saw a human being encroaching upon 
its seclusion. Occasionally a pheasant or 
partridge cock who had never learned to be 
afraid of man, would approach us, drag his 
wings along on the ground like a turkey- 
cock when strutting, and then turn his head 
from side to side and eye us, as much as to 
say, “Who are you, and what do you want 
here?” 

We stop and look at him and admire his 
beautiful plumage and think to ourselves 
that those beautiful feathers were not 
painted by a human artist. We leave the 
grouse and walk on for five miles without 
seeing another living thing. Suddenly, to 
our right, we hear the whip-like crack of 2 
rifle, followed quickly by three more sharp 
snaps, and we approach the scene of the 
shooting. The guide motions to me that one 
of the party has killed a deer and we are 
soon helping Mr. Bennett admire his fine 
buck. The deer was dressed and taken back 
to camp. The guide and I went on and on, 
but saw no more game that day. 

On the 14th day of November, after Mr. 
Hill had been lost the night before, and re- 
mained all night at a lumberman’s camp, 
while the others of us searched for him, we 
killed our first moose. The party had killed 
ten deer and two dozen grouse, and had seen 
two cow moose and plenty of signs, but had 
not been fortunate enough to get a shot ata 
bull. No one is allowed to shoot at a calf 
or a coW moose in Maine. 

Just as Mr. Hill had crossed Eagle Laxe 
Road, 500 yards from the camp, he ex- 
claimed, “Boys, I have found him at last!” 
The other members of the party who were 
starting out in various directions, stopped a 
minute to look at the tracks which had been 
made in three inches of snow that had fauen 
during the night. Sure enough, a bull, a 
cow and a calf had almost walked into our 
camp! Mr. Hill followed the tracks eagerly, 


going north of the camp and soon disap- 
peared in the forest.“ The others, th.nking 
that the woods might be full of moose, set 
out in different directions, anxiously watch- 
ing for a trail in the snow. Mr. Hill fol- 
lowed the train very cautiously. after he 
got out of hearing of the camip. He had 
looked a long time for a moose and now he 
was to get a shot at the forest king, perhaps 
the only chance of a lifetime. He crawled 
over logs with great caution and took good 
care not to step on a limb or a brush which 
would snap with a report that would startle 
the game. Another lucky thing was that 
the wind was from the northeast and he 
was going north. After creeping through 
the brush for three miles, and just as Mr. 
Hill was raising his right foot to step over 
the fallen trunk of a tree, he heard a noise 
in a broken-down tree-top only fifty yards 
away! 

The tree had been blown down when the 
leaves were green, and they had dried on 
the twigs, making a dense covering of leaves 
and brush. Standing for some time in great 
suspense, with one foot over the trunk of 
the tree, Mr. Hill could hear his own heart 
beat. Presently he saw the cow moose and 
her calf feeding on twigs in the tree-top, and 








MOUNTED ON THE TOP OF THE PROSTRATE 
KING. 
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“ONE OF THE PARTY 


PHOTO BY J 8B. SIDERS 


scon he say a great hulk move just beyond 
the tree-top. He could next see the great 
antlers, and the bull took a step or two pre 
senting his shoulders to view. Mr. Hill 
make a quick examination of his gun to see 
if'a shell were in the barrel, and then throw 
ing the safety catch open, hurriedly took aim 
at the great animal’s short ribs, then plainly 
in view. and pulled the trigger. The rifle 
rang out a sharp and wicked death knell and 
the huge king of the forest dropped in his 
tracks! 

As the cow and her calf fled, the bull 
tried to rise and follow, but the bullet 
through his heart had let out the vital cur 
rent and he staggered and fell again. After 
a few futile hinges the moose expired. Mr. 
Hill became excited for the moment, and 
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rap up to the animal and cut his throat. He 
then “mounted upon the back of the pros 
trate king” and yelled like an Indian, hoping 
to attract the attention of the other hunters 
if any were in hearing. No one answered 
him and he began to hustle about to get back 
to camp before dark. He took the entrails 
out of the moose, saving the heart as a 
trophy to show the boys when he reached 
camp. He next began to “blaze” the trees in 
the direction of the camp. He knew that 
he had traveled north but could not tell how 
far he had gone. With his axe and his com- 
pass he kept up the work of “blazing” trees 
toward the south. 

Lucky for Hill, he came out on the Eagle 
Lake Road near the camp! This was a feat 
which he littl expected. He was nearly 
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exhausted and it was getting dark. It gets 
dark in the Maine woods all of a sudden. 


rhere is no twilight, no factory whistles, no ‘ 


vesper bells, no nothing to tell one of the ap- 


proach of the dark-winged until 
she suddenly drops her sable curtain over all. 

Mr. Hill knew this and hurried to the 
camp as he did not want to sleep out in a 


lumber camp again. 


goddess, 


He was cheerful and 
showed the boys his trophy, the heart of a 
moose! There was no joking and no “kid- 
ding” of Mr. Hill on 


had won the championship and 


this occasion, as he 
would be 
“king of the bunch” for another year. At 
the camp a “grand moose blowout” followed, 
and all the old sportsmen readers know what 
that means. After telling how he did it 
three or four times Hill could have drawn a 
picture of his moose, as size, weight, color, 
spread of antlers, etc., had to be explained in 
detail. After keeping up the “blowout” un- 
til a late hour we all went to our cots re- 
solved to be first to see the dead moose on 
the morrow. 

We were up at dawn and it was snowing 
as it so well knows how to snow in Novem- 
ber up in Maine. If you have never tried to 
get a moose out of a dense woods into camp, 
you can searcely realize the amount of labor 
required. It took the entire party two days 
wagon road to the moose, to load 
onto the wagon haul him to 
Talk about recreation! 
recreation with a vengeance. 


to cut a 
him and to 
camp. This was 
Not a man in 
the party ever worked so hard in all his life. 


The snow was cold and sticky and some of 


us could scarcely keep our hands and feet 

warn. 
Before we loaded the 

Wwagoh we stood 


moose onto the 
about him in “attitudes” 
and “one of the party photographed us.” 
The horses could hardly pull a thousand- 
pound moose through the 
ground in the woods. 


snow and soft 
So we had to push and 
pull and turn a wheel now and then. At 
last we reached camp. “We were a sight,’ 
and so one of the party snapped the camera 
on us as we stood by the wagon covered with 
snow, saying that he wanted the picture of 
some frost kings for future use. 

We had enough of it for once, and so, 
loading our game and camping outfit onto 
two wagons which had been sent from the 
station for us, we set out for civilization and 
the more frequented walks of man. 

An astronomer discovering a new star 
could not have been more delighted than IL 
was to see the headlight of the engine which 
was to pull us out of that wilderness of 
Sometimes it is said by hunters who 
return to civilization after long periods spent 
in the solemn silence of the woods, that the 
noises of the town are almost terrifying to 
them till they shake off the influence of the 
quiet jaunt in Nature’s sylvan haunts, but I 
was willing to 


show. 


exchange snowdrifts, wet 
tents and chilly blasts in the wilds of Maine 
for the rattle of 


streets and 


cars, the noises of the 
the bright smiles of those we 


had left at home. 











THE HUNTER’S LURE 


BY A. MCALILLY. 


My heart’s delight,—I come; give o’er! 
I yield thy claims; I'll fight no more. 
Lead on sweet Lure,I pant to go! 

My sluggish pulse shall leaping flow 
From heart to lungs expanding call, 


Though nations rise and armies fall! 


Break thou, O thrall of common things, 
I scorn thy puny fetterings! 

I'll doff this dull civilian’s pose 

I’ll don my suit of buckskin clothes, 
Load up my belt, clean up my guns 


And skip alike my fees and duns! 


Nor reason’s mandate sternly made, 
Nor snair of duties deftly laid 

Can quell the scent my longing nose 
Hath hurt to smell. My cramping toes 
Tingle to dig through coppice, hill, 


Or forests, dim and all athrill! 


Ho, squirrels!—chatter, leap and run! 
Ye foxes, hide from belching gun! 
And where the sliding streamlets flow 
Ye stilting snipes and plovers—-Ho! 
And where the reeds to prairies fail, 


I greet thee, too, elusive quail! 


Ho, West! thy higher realms I know 

Are splendid yet in mail of snow! 

But in thy piny keeps, the red 

Of throbbing veins shall stain the bed 

Of gorge, or trickle on the ledge 

Where speeds with death my rifle’s wedge! 


O, never fame nor gold can cure 
Nor purchase peace that will endure 
To stay my feet or woo my heart 
When hunter’s Lure, with magic art, 
Whispers her call in message clear— 


“Come to thy haunts, my sportsman dear!” 
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BY REV. G. 


O BE THE guest of 
a man whose repu- 
tation as a soldier 
and scout is now a 
part of the history 
of this Republic, 
and whose gener- 

ous hospitality and 

unselfish disposi- 
tion has made him 
chief. of hosts 
throughout this 
great commonwealth, is certainly a great 
privilege. Aside from the ‘‘Wild West” and 

“Congress of Rough Riders,” which have 

made for him a hame more universally 

known than thatof any other individual in the 
world to-day, Colonel Cody has extensive in- 
terests in many local commercial industries. 

It has never been his desire to acquire the 

reputation of being alone a great showman, 

but to be known and remembered by his 
friends and countrymen as a promoter of the 

interests of civilization. His record as a 

scout and Indian fighter in the early days 

of the frontier is a matter of history open 
to the inspection of all who desire to in- 
vestigate it. 

It has been the custom of Colonel Cody 
for some years past to take a party of his 
friends with him for an outing in the mount- 
ains. This year the party consisted of Colonel 
Cody, Col. James Geary of Oklahoma City, 
an old time friend of the colonel’s, and a 
noted scout in the early days; Mr. M. R. Rus- 
sell of Deadwood, South Dakota; Mr. Wil 
liam Sweeney, leader of the famous “Cow- 
boy band” in the Wild West; Mr. C. L. 
Hinckle of the state land board, Cheyenne; 
Rev. G. A. Beecher of North Platte, 
Nebraska, and two noted Sioux Indian chiefs 
—Iron Tail and Black Fox—from Pine Ridge 
Agency, South Dakota. There were five 
guides and cooks, and thirty-two pack and 
saddle horses. The party left Cody City on 
Wednesday, November 13, 1901, and pro- 
ceeded by wagons up the North Fork of the 
Shoshone river to the end of the wagon trail 





A TWO-WEEKS HUNT WITH COL. CODY. 


- BEECHER. 


and thence by pack horses to the head of 
the stream. ia 

The journey from the town led past the 
famous Hot Springs at the mouth of the 
great canon between Cedar and Rattle Snake 
mountains, through which the Shoshone 
flows out into the Big Basin. The vapor 
from these springs may be seen rising above 
the flowing ice in the river, like waves of 
sparkling mists ascending from the dew in 
the morning sun. It is not often that one 
can bathe in springs of water like these, 
and be able to reack out and touch pieces 
of ice floating down the stream. These 
springs are fast becoming famous for their 
wonderful healing powers. Rheumatism and 
cancer have positively been known to have 
been cured by bathing in them, and by 
drinking the spring water. The springs are 
about a mile and a half from town, but it 
will be only a short time before the town 
will be built out to them. 

The first evening brought us to the Carter 
ranch. This is one of the colonel’s mount- 
ain ranches, and overlooks a long stretch of 
open meadows and rolling hills to the north 
and east. Here the colonel has between 700 
and 800 fine horses, part of which he is hav- 
ing trained for use in his big show next sea- 
son. Here too, we met the genial Gus 
Thompson and his charming young wife and 
little bright-eyed baby daughter. They had 
anticipated our coming and the long log 
house was all fixed up for the occasion. In 
the north end was the huge fireplace built 
of stone taken from the mountain near at 
hand. The big logs were crackling away as 
we came in, and the warm blazes curled up- 
ward toward the overhanging mantle. It 
was an ideal place to sit around in a winter 
evening. Through the clear air of the night 
we could distinctly hear the howl of the 
coyote, and gray wolf, and of course our 
imaginations could picture all sorts of lion 
and bear prowling around the door. After 
the sumptuous supper to which we all did 
justice (it was really wonderful how Hinckle 
and Geary grew during that meal), the fire- 








place was the rendevoux for the evening stor- 
ies. We all seemed very proficient in the story 
line at this simple beginning, but as we 
ascended the mountains, and the air became 
lighter, the story telling grew more wonder- 
ful and exhilarating—in fact, Mike Russell, 
whose fame has been recorded among the 
annals of the great as the dauntless “plucky” 
who stood off two robbers holding guns at 
his head, and escaped to tell the story, even 
Mike grew a little reckless in the story line 
as we proceeded up the trail. 

At daylight the next morning we were 
saddling our horses preparatory to the jour- 
ney up the north fork of the Shoshone. The 
packs were all loaded into a big four-horse 
wagon to be driven by Billy Burns. How 
Burns could stick on the top of those big 
packs while the wagon went bounding over 
the rocks from one side to the another, and 
at the same time hold those four great horses 
in the road, was more than any of us could 
understand. 

Burns has the reputation for being a good 
broncho buster, so we concluded that that 
was the secret of his ability to hold on. At 
the crossing of the south fork, about six 
miles from the ranch, an incident occurred 
which might have been a very serious acci 
dent, and have broken the pleasure of the 
Mr. Sweeney (“Billy”) and Mr. 
Hinckle had dismounted at the ford to rest 


entire trip. 


their sensitive anatomy, and as they were 
about to remount, Billy’s saddle turned and 
he was precipitated abruptly into the tall 
sage brush, while his horse continued his 
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circuitous bucking, distributing portions of 
the saddle, gun, scabbord and overcoat 
among the fibers of the woods. With the ex- 
ception of a few small bruises and scratches 
about the face and ears Billy escaped un- 
injured. The horse proceeded to demolish 
a few wire fences along the road, and at last 
After a pa 
tient and persistent search the scatrered 


brought up at a distant ranch. 


pieces were collected, and Billy and the 
pieces were carefully deposited on the pack 
wagon where he furnished ample amusement 
for the rest of us by his desperate efforts to 
hold on. In the contortions of this rocky 
wagon bumping, Billy proved himself a star 
Before 
night, however, the chief guide, Walter Kep- 


in the profession of facial actors. 


ford, with his drove of pack horses, overtook 
us, and Billy was furnished with a good old 
gentle nag—“T'wo-Belly” by name—an _ ex- 
competitor of Maude 8S. and the famous 
“Alex.” Two-Belly is a high stepper, sure 
footed, and noted for never breaking u trot 
this noted trusty of the range was detailed 
to the service of the wounded traveler so 
Billy went joyfully trotting on his way. 
Shortly after midday we stopped at 
Bloom’s cattle ranch for dinner and to feed 
Nightfall found us at 
the end of the wagon road. Our beds were 


and rest our horses. 


seon stretched out, and the camptire lighted 
up the towering rocks and hills around us. 
The horses found abundant grass in the 
openings of the timber and along the hill- 
sides on either side of the stream. Hot 
coffee and biscuit fresh from the Dutch oven, 
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A MAGAZINE 


and bacon, together with all kinds of canned 
and bottled luxuries, soon helped us to for- 
get the sore spots our saddles had made. 
Hinckle made his debut as story teller this 
first night in camp on the trail. He had an 
attentive audience; but a close observer 
could detect a very perceptible twinkle in 
the eyes of Russell and Geary, suggestive of 
the thought that when it came their turn to 
tell a story they would show us how it was 
done. We slept that night without tents, but 
the day’s ride on horse back with no prepara- 
tory training was sufficient inducement to 
sleep under most any circumstances. There 
is something extremely soothing and peace- 
ful in the sound of running water; and the 
rustling of the wind through the trees, to 
one who is mentally or physically tired. 

The next morning we had the pleasure 
of witnessing, for the first time, the fitting 
out of a pack train. It is surprising how 
many things can be packed on a horse’s back 
with a pack saddle. The saddle is built of 
four strong pieces of hickory or oak, crossed 
in the shape of a letter X and joined like a 
regular saw horse. The under portion is 
padded and fitted to the horse’s back, while, 
to the projecting ends above, are fastened, by 
means of ropes, the leather boxes or panniers 
into which the freight is loaded for ship- 
ment. Each hors@ is first saddled, and then 
the packs are tied on, and he is turned loose 
down the trail. <A line of thirty-two horses 
with their packs of various sizes and shapes, 
winding in and out among the curves and 
angles of the rocks on a mountain trail, pre- 
sents an interesting and imposing scene. 

Walter Kepford, the chief guide, rode in 
the lead. He is a good fellow, and under- 
stands his business; is always ready to ans- 
wer a civil question, but never makes any 
Boise. 

The scenery up the north fork is beauti- 
ful beyond description. The river itself is 
a magnificent stream of crystal pure water 
flowing over a continuous bed of variegated 
stone and gravel, winding its way peacefully 
down into the deep recesses of the canons. 
The further we drew on into the depths of 
this wonderland, the exclamations and sighs 
from the various members of the party only 
indicated the sublime impressions which the 
different views of the mountains made upon 


them. On one hand could be seen the silvery 
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spray of a water fall pouring forth from the 
jaws of the rocks lapping its tongue against 
the smooth boulders beneath, while the sun 
would reflect the colors of the rainbow in its 
shining current. The clouds in their rolling 
vastness would at times overarch the tower- 
ing summit of some high peak, like a massive 
hood that would rise and fall in- seeming 
recognition of the passers by. If a man 
would realize the helplessness and atom-like 
smallness of his own being, let him stand 
alone in the solitude of such a wonderful 
revelation of God’s creative power, and think 
and look upon the forces around him. Jne 
feels like a mere ant crawling upon the great 
world when he begins to climb up one of 
these mountain trails among tle towering 
hills and rocks. We were favored through- 
out the entire trip with pleasant weather. 
The days were short indeed, as the sun 
would not put in an appearance until about 
9 o’clock, and at four in the afternoon would 
begin to sink beyond the distant shadows. 
A light fall of snow would greet. us almost 
every morning, making it easy to track the 
big game through the timber. In the open 
parks which were scattered over the _ hill- 
sides, our horses found an abundance of 
grass. In the higher portions of the mount- 
ains, these small openings in the woods are 
the coveted feeding grounds of the elk and 
deer. 

We reached our permanent camp near the 
head of the North Fork on Saturday after- 
noon, November 16th, having spent one night 
in camp on the way from the end of the 
wagon road. Colonel Cody, who had re- 
mained behind two days at his upper ranch 
on the South Fork, to attend to some busi- 
ness matters, came over the divide on his 
magnificent Cleveland Bay with his guide, 
who, in that community bears the name of 
“John Reckless Davis.’ The colonel over- 
tcok the party just before we reached the 
piace of our permanent camp, having ridden 
nearly fifty miles in a single day. This dis- 
tance would have been nothing for the col- 
onel in the early days of his scouting on the 
western prairies, but to follow a mountain 
trail over rocks and through the countless 
fords of the streams, up and down the steep 
embankments, is no joke even for the young- 
est enthusiast. Our camp was located in a 
most picturesque spot at the foot of an im- 
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OUR PARTY AT REST AFTER A SUCCESSFUL DAY’S HUNT. 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WESI. 


mense mountain, in a curve of the stream, 
where the thick growth of the pine and 
spruce furnished a comfortable shelter for 
our tents, and ample fuel for fire. The horses 
were soon relieved of their packs, and, after 
a generous feed of oats, were turned loose 
tu graze. The tents were soon pitched, and 
the guests assigned to their quarters. No 
consideration for the comfort and conven- 
ience of his guests was overlooked by the 
colonel. A government range-rider—Frank 
Hamet by name—had a tent near the camp, 
and being an old employe of the Wild West, 
was personally acquainted with the colonel. 
On our arrival in camp, Mr. Hamet brought 
over a big hind quarter of fresh elk which 
he had captured a few days before; so, at 
the first meal in camp we were treated to 
fresh elk steak. How we did eat! Well, 
there was nothing in sight when we got 
through. Colonel Geary remarked, at the 
conclusion of this sumptuous feast, that it 
would be impossible for him to think of 
climbing those hills for elk until the party 
were put on shorter rations. Billy declared 
himself to be of the same opinion; but boldly 
asserted that the first bear, elk or deer that 
challenged him to a duel to be fought within 
a hundred yards of camp, and in the open, 
would meet a tragical death. It was for 
some days a source of no little anxiety to 
the rest of the party for fear that Geary and 
Billy might wander away from camp too far 
without guides and get lost in the woods. 
With the positive assurance, however, on 
their part that they had lost no elk on the 
top of those mountains, and that they were 
not after them, we all felt that it was per- 
fectly safe to leave them alone in the camp. 
Our confidence in the stability of their do- 
mestic habits proved to be well founded, save 
on two occasions, when Billy, quietly making 
his escape with one of the guides, rushed 
madly up the steep incline of the nearest 
mountain to the first foot hold above the 
stream. Here he paused to catch his breath, 
and hearing what seemed to be the approach 
of mysterious footsteps, he fixed a tighter 
grip on his gun and eagerly peered into the 
surrounding timber. After a moment’s 
silence he felt an audible movement against 
the breasts of his coat, and realized that it 
was his heart beating a protest against fur- 
ther elevation, and without further search 


for bigger game, he quietly returned to camp. 
This move on Billy’s part was fortunate, for 
Geary was threatening to pursue his wan- 
dering mate, that he might assist him in 
packing home his game. This would have 
led to serious difficulties; for these two ex- 
pert hunters would have overstepped the 
limits of the law, and been severely disci- 
plined for taking more game than was speci- 
fied in their license. 

Each day, Colonel Cody, whose chief 
thought and occupation was that of making 
the pleasure of every guest complete, would 
detail the camp into small parties, and send 
them in different directions with guides. The 
first day out, Mike Russell brought in a fine 
deer, and the two Indians also came singing 
down the mountain side with a deer between 
them. The second day, the clergyman was 
the only one of the various parties who suc- 
ceeded in bringing meat into camp. With 
his first deer on the back of his guide’s horse 
he naturally felt no hesitancy in facing the 
crowd, and reporting the success of his day’s 
campaign. The succeeding days, however, 
proved to be the most interesting and ex- 
citing in the contest for first honors. Mike’s 
lucky star was in the ascendant, for, with 
the experienced and intreped Kepford as 
guide, he succeeded in getting two fine elk 
heads—one of which was pronounced the 
finest set of horns ever taken out of the 
woods. Mike’s countenance was somewhat 
changed, however, when we returned to 
camp and found that C. L. Henckle had ac- 
tually met and overcome a big brown bear. 
This was considered by all odds the catch 
of the season, and we all immediately 
crowned Hinckle with the wreath of victory. 
The colonel during the hunt was concerned 
only for the success of his guests, and did 
not attempt to do much hunting. However, 
on the way home from the mountains, he 
took in a piece of timber near his upper 
ranch, and brought down a fine buck that 
Was scampering through the trees. Hunting 
big game is not a novelty to the colonel. 
His reputation as a marksman and game 
hunter has long been a part of his famous 
biography. It seems to be the chief delight 
of his generous heart to be constantly doing 
something to give pleasure to his friends. 
To this prominent element in his character, 
every member of this hunting party can and 
does most sincerely and gratefully bear wit- 
ness. The universal expression from all 
voices in the party, was: “It was the great- 
est trip of our lives.” 

(3) 





A HUNTING TRIP TO COLORADO IN "91. 


BY CYRUS THOMPSON. 


OR MANY years I had 
S read of the abund- 
ance of game in 
northwestern Colo- 
rado, and had been 
hoping that some 
time I could take a 
hunting trip to that 
country in the tail 
when everything was 
favorable—when tie 
“frost was on the 
pumpkin and the fod- 

der’s in the shock.” 
Last summer lI 
thought there was a 
chance to leave business and all care behind, 
and commenced to correspond with Mr. Levi 
W. Ward of Buford, Rio Blanco County, Col- 
orado, with a view of making all necessary 
arrangements. Several letters were written 
and answers received, our guns bought and 
ammunition and other necessaries secured, 
and on October 15, 1901, we left St. Louis 
on the Burlington for Denver. The next 
evening we arrived in Denver and had some 
two hours to while away before taking the 
Denver & Rio Grande train for Rifle, Colo- 
rado, at which place we were due the next 
day at 10 o’clock a. m. or some forty-five 

hours from St. Louis. 

The day before we left St. Louis, we had 
checked our trunks to Rifle, Colorado, so as 
to insure no delay in their reaching there. 
Some forty miles before reaching Rifle, just 
as we sat down to breakfast on the diner, 
I received a dispatch from Mr. Ward to re- 
check our baggage and get off at New Castle, 
a station some few miles this side of Rifle; 
this would have been easily accomplished, 
but owing to our precaution, the trunks had 
gone ahead of us, however, through the cour- 
tesy of the Denver & Rio Grande conductor, 
we sent a dispatch, and when we reached 
New Castle, we had the extreme pleasure of 
seeing the train from the west roll in and 
our trunks put off, and Mr. Ward there with 
two spring wagons to meet us. 


In just one hour from the time we left 
the train, we had discarded our traveling 
clothes and the change from respectable Pull- 
man travelers in appearance, to that of full 
fledged hunters, was very pronounced. In 
one hour, or at 11 o’clock a. m., we were 
hitting the road in great shape, and Ward 
said he gave us the palm for small quantity 
of luggage. After driving for two hours, 
we stopped to feed the horses and eat our 
noon day lunch which Ward had provided 
and to which we did, I am sure, ample jus- 
tice. After an hour’s rest we were off, and 
dark found us some twenty miles from our 
destination. We decided to press on, since 
the moon was shining and we could see the 
road, and reached Ward’s Mountain Dell 
Home on the South Fork of White River, at 
11 o’clock at night, cold, hungry and tired, 
having driven forty-five miles from New 
Castle without change of horses. We did not 
stay hungry long, for inside half an hour 
Ward's chef, Will Johnson, had us a royal 
supper, consisting of venison, biscuits, coffee 
and honey, etc..—_the menu was too long to 
give it all here. 

We were up early the next morning to 
take in the surroundings and found that we 
were quartered in a comfortable lodge about 
thirty or forty feet from the White River, in 
a beautiful location with tents and cabins, 
stables and the necessary outbuildings to 
conduce to the comfort of the guests. Such 
scenery as we had witnessed in our drive the 
day before, would in a great measure have 
compensated us for the long drive, if there 
had been no incentive such as was promised 
us during the next two weeks in our hunt for 
big game. The personnel of our party was, 
the two brothers Adolph and Walter Knobe- 
loch, T, C. Thompson (the writer’s son), and 
the scribe himself, and what proved to be a 
very congenial party. We would hunt from 
horseback, the guide and two of us usually 
making up one party. Some days we might 
travel twenty to twenty-five miles up and 
down mountains and through canons. Some 


of the mountains we ascended and descended 
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A CABIN AT WARD’S MOUNTAIN DELL HOME. 


looked almost perpendicular. In ascendingthe 
very steep ones we would let the horse go 
up first and would grab hold of the tail to 
aid us—a familiarity the horses seemed to 
never resent. In descending, we would walk 
ahead of the horse, and he would set his 
feet and plow down, and frequently set 
gravel, stones and houlders in motion that 
were anything but healthful to those in the 
front. It was wonderful how sure-footed 
our horses were and the peculiar individual- 
ity displayed by each. Some, when we came 
to a log too high to step over, would insist 
on going around; others would clear the 
obstacle at a jump, and after riding our 
horses one day we learned the peculiarities 
of the horse and the horse doubtless by the 
end of the first day knew a little of the 
idiosyncracies of the rider. Some days we 
would see twenty or more deer and get 
shots, but usually at long range, but were 
having a glorious time, plenty of exercise, 
an abundance of ozone and cultivated raven- 
ous appetites. After spending several days 
in the vicinity of the Lodge, we broke camp 
and went some fifteen miles up into the 
mountains to an altitude of ten or eleven 
thousand feet prospecting for game, and on 
the search for elk, the season then being 
open. We found a band of about one-half 
dozen and Ward, T. C., and myself followed 


them on foot through the snow, over logs, 
down ravines, and finally came in sight of 
them and the writer got a shot at a bull elk 
just as he stepped behind a clump of small 
brush. I knew where he was but could not 
see him distinctly, but fired and the band 
ran off, and the only execution I did so far 
as we could find was considerable hair 
which we saw on the snow, and which we 
interpreted to mean had come from my bul- 
let. A snowstorm was coming on and thun- 
der and lightning were frequent and we 
started to find our horses, which we did 
after some difficulty. After being gone four 
days we returned to the Lodge. 

To give all the details of the hunt would 
be at the expense of too much of your val- 
uable space. Will only refer to one or two 
of the most successful days. One morning 
four of us arose early and went down the 
river and took stands, and while we saw 
several deer. Walter was the successful one. 
As a mammoth buck came stealthily past him 
he gave it two shots and killed it, and as 
fine a deer as one would wish to see, mag- 
aificent antlers and weighed gross two hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. Some days 
later as Ward and I were riding through the 
scattered brush on the mesa, I looked to the 
right not over fifty yards and saw a buck 
lying out in the open by some brush. Ward 
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LEAVING WARD’S FOR A DAY'S HUNT. 


did not happen to see it, and we rode right 
ahead until out of sight; then we dismounted 
and I slipped back and as I stepped into the 
open, the deer saw me and started to run, 
and I shot it in the rump as it went down 
the mountain and knocked it down. It was 
up in a few seconds and started, but a sec- 
ond shot killed it and it proved to be a fine 
buck with symmetrical antlers and I felt 
quite proud of the result of the day’s hunt. 
The other boys had various degrees of suc- 
cess, but Walter and I succeeded in getting 
the bucks with fine antlers. We had them 
mounted at Glenwood Springs, and they now 


have conspicuous places in our respective 
homes. 


We all used .30-30 caliber rifles, three of 
us had Winchesters and one a Savage. We 
were supplied with long range cartridges for 
big game and short range for grouse which 


we found in great abundance, and which we 
killed for the table as a change from venison. 
In just two weeks from the time we left 
New Castle we returned there, having had a 
most enjoyable time, and having been taken 
eare of by Ward nicely. The weather was 
perfect most of the time for pleasure, but 
too mild to be good for killing game, owing 
to the fact that the deer were scattered from 
the top of the mountains—the summer range 
down to the winter range in the valleys, 
and were not concentrated as we hoped to 
find them, when a storm would have driven 
them precipitately to a lower altitude. I 
have hunted in many states of the Union, but 
nowhere with more beautiful scenery and 
picturesque surroundings, with high mount- 
ains and deep canons, than we experienced 
last fall in Colorado, and we all hope to re- 
peat it at no distant date. 
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BY ARTHUR S. PHELPS. 


After four weeks spent under the magic 
spell of the mighty Atlantic, one feles like 


“The woman who lived by the shore, 

And in time grew so used to its roar, 
That she never could sleep, 
Unless some one should keep 

A-pounding away at the door.” 


The peninsula east. of Oak Hill, Florida, 
is only ninety yards wide between the ocean 
on one side, and Indian River Lagoon on the 
other. Fifteen paces from the windows of 
my bedroom rolled the “many-sounding sea.” 
Picturesque beyond descrpition is. the long 
line of surf, with its toppling mountains of 
foaming brine, whose roar, like the bells of 
eternity never ceases day or night. The 
Coutants, a family of devout friends with 
whom I stayed, have lived for twelve years 
in the life saving refuge on this lonely spot, 
their nearest neighbor being three miles 
away across the inlet. The government has 
established only six of these refuges, all on 
the Florida coast. Captain Coutant is one 
of the most experienced of their keepers. He 
has witnessed some thrilling scenes on this 
desolate tongue of sand. Five times in the 
past six years the West Indian hurricane has 
hurled the sea across the land, twenty feet 
above sea level, once roaring only six inches 
under the elevated floor, 
through 
waiting 


forcing its way 
the caulked apertures, holding the 
occupants face to face with death. 
He has seen the wrecked steamship's life- 
boat rolled like a plaything in the surf, 
the Captain and others drowned before his 
eyes, himself and noble wife breasting the 
raging breakers to aid the few whose almost 
superhuman efforts could barely hold their 
own against so awful an adversary. He 
saw the Maine as she steamed south to the 
gates of death, gaily decked in new paint 
and flying streamers. 

Here Nature holds undispuated sway. 
Above one’s head circle the bald eagles, 
turkey buzzards, and other birds of prey. 
Porpoises, and an occasional whale, sport in 
the waves. Before the boat’s bow rise in 


clouds the wild ducks, and the grim cor- 
morant in his suit of solemn black leaves 
the channel stake, wetting his wings as he 
starts away. The ospray and the seagull 
dive with a splash and rise over us, the fish 
distinctly visible in his captive’s talons. It 
is almost spectral to see the huge pelicans 
sitting in platoon a mile away, their snowy 
plumage shining in the sun, like glistening 
stalagmites. They love the salt waves, and 
skim along the surf, their huge wings brush- 
ing the spray of its foaming crest in the joy 
of their wild freedom. 

The shores also teem with life. 
tor, 


The visi- 
returning from his first duck hunting 
trip, asked at the supper table: 

“Is there anything in that wild tangle of 
saw palmetto that I have been pushing 
through with so much labor?” 

“Why, there are rattlesnakes, 
cats, ’coons and ’possums.” 

“What are those tracks, wider 
man’s hand, with sharp claws?’ 

“Those are bear tracks.” 

The scrub was approached with becoming 
after that! The hard smooth sand 
of the beach makes better walking, anyhow. 
Yet even here, son Harold and I found the 
footprints we had left behind us in the sand 
a few days before indented with heavy paws, 
which measured three and a half inches 
across. We had the uncanny feeling that we 
had been followed by a panther and her cub. 
Skirting the scrub, one day, I looked down 
into a hollow stump, and saw blazing up at 
me two yellow eyes out of the darkness. 
What was it? After a council of war, I fired 
a charge of buckshot through stump and all 
and, pushing the stump over with apprehen- 
sive curiosity, found I had scalped a ’coon. 
His carcass, weighing more than twelve 
pounds, must be carried home several miles 
and skinned—a detestable procedure. But 
trophies are trophies. Perhaps he was the 
ungallant creature that. had previously 
chased the two ladies into the house. 

Many a wearisome and fascinating hour 
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was passed in duck hunting, now sitting be- 
hind a blind in a pouring rain, with leaky 
boots filled with water, dead ducks bobbing 
up and down on the ripples as decoys, then 
facing a furious “norther” on the three-mile 
homeward tramp along the beach. Ducks 
are wary fellows the world over, and he 
must be old enough to creep who would sur- 
prise them—indeed nothing less than a Vir- 
ginia creeper could get within gun shot of 
these. One afternoon, after long and weary 
crawling along muddy raccoon trails through 
the dense chapparal. I saw a rattlesnake 
coiled under a weed. The effort to lure him 
into the open, that we might get his hand- 
some dappled skin, proved vain, as he stuck 
to his post watching for an opportunity to 
end victoriously the battle which he knew 
meant death to one of us, making the air 
lively with his rattle. It ended by his being 
blown into mincemeat and stripped of his six 
rattles. 

Nothing is more exciting than sunset 
shooting. Squatting behind a tuft of sedge, it 
is exhilarating sport to see the big ducks 
whirl towards the little pond for the night, 
and fall headlong in answer to the flash of 
fire from the gun barrel. With a half dozen 
birds for to-morrow’s dinner, we started on 
our three-mile walk in the darkness. The 
frightened sand crabs scurry about our feet 
in all directions. A black object near the 
waves attracts our attention. As I cock the 
gun it moans, almost humanly. Is it a bear 
cub? A charge of buckshot alone can de- 
termine. When it rolls over, it proves to be 
a huge black coromorant, perhaps wounded 
by some other creature. 

Hunting is but one of the many avoca 
tions of the ’longshoreman. In response to 
Emerson’s advice to “paint the prospect 
from their door,” the hunter took the brush 
and a “hand-painted porch’ was the result. 
Had you seen the bespattered overalls, al- 
most stiff enough for one to run and jump 
into, you would have said that the operator 
was not so successful as he was painted. 
Captain Coutant is a jeweler, practical 
printer, launch builder, and microsscopist. 
To look through his microscope, with its 
marvelous polariscope attachment, is an edu- 
cation. The trichina spiralis of pork, the 
tubercular bacillus, and other foes of human 
kind were exhibited in the evening with 
shuddering distinctness. 

Some evenings are spent in story telling. 
The visiting school teacher related how her 
brother went to a gathering in a colored 
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church and, that he might better see the 
carryings-on, secured a seat in a frail and 
lofty gallery. The gallery succumbed, and 
the white visitor was left hanging high and 
dry, by the slack of his pantaloons, on a 
nail. So great was the excitement below that 
his humble—though exalted—share in the 
evening’s entertainment Was scarcely 
He might have been there yet, had 
not the nail at length given way, and the 
friendly companions under his escort loaned 
him pins enough to get home. 

Speaking of colored people, have you ever 
seen a white negro? One afternoon, the 
captain and I went to help at the winch of 
a vessel on the bar, and I saw the most 
extraordinary object that these eyes have 
ever behld. The captain of the sloop was a 
veritable albino, blonde wool, pink eyes that 
squint in the daylight, and pallid skin. More- 
over he had had smallpox. 

Time would fail to tell of the curiosities 
of this wondrous coast; the live cuttle-fish 
that I found, with his glassy eye, nervous 
tentacles, the color blushing up and down 
his livid back when you touched him, the 
ink with which (like his betters) he tried 
to cover up his past career; a lamp conch 
such as our forefathers used to read by; 
the translucent purple of the Portuguese 
man-o’-war which exploded with a smart re- 
port under the heel; the shark’s eggs, cocoa- 
nuts in the husk, sponges, glistening key- 
shells, . multi-colored calico shells, bristling 
sea-urchins with destructive drill, bizarre 
star-fish, which the sea brings ashore with 
every tide. Most exquisite of all, in their 
weird, delicate forms, are the nautilus shells, 
or argonauts. They seem like phantom ves- 
sels, wafted hither from some unseen shore. 
Dealers in curios gladly pay good prices for 
these shells, which come ashore in limited 
numbers in February. 

One shares the delight of NXenophon’s 
soldiers as, after countless days of dusty 
marching, they mount a little elevation, and 
the joyous cry runs down the ranks: “The 
sea! the sea!’ Whether one looks upon it 
as it stretches “all dark and barren” on a 
rainy day, or shining in the splendid glory 
of the sunlight, or sees the moon rise from 
its vast bosom like a ball of fire, or whether 
he plunges into its foaming breakers for a 
swim, there is unfailing charm in the ocean, 
and they that have seen it in its varying 
moods, will see it again in fancy wherever 
they may be. 

De Land, Florida. 
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A MONTH IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS. 


BY 


arse RIME in italy,’ 

Re but wouldn’t this 

shrivel you up!” 

This the 

rather emphatic 

though senseless 

remark of “Hub” 

to his companions 

"en; - “Hit,” 

“Old Tom” and 

“Tehabod” as 

they toiled up the 

eastern slope of 

the Big Horn 

Mountains on a 

breathless morn- 

ing in July with a burning sun blazing 

through the rarified atmosphere of 4,000 feet 
above sea level. 

The outfit was soft. No question about 
that. Horses just fresh from the range, 
grass fed and heavy paunched. Men, white 
skinned and short of breath from a year's 
inactive occupations in town. A grade of 
one thousand feet to the mile to climb, a 
pitiless sun, no shade, no breeze, no water 
for another half mile and then—just there 
the brake chain broke and all scrambled for 
rocks to block the wheels, while the half ton 
of tents and baggage pulled back on the 
tired, played-out horses. “Only another half 
mile pull and we are at the spring,” says 
“Hub,” who has been over the trail before. 
Every one groans in unison and “Fan,” the 
gray mare, switches her tail viciously. 

Another fifty-yard straining pull. “Icha- 
bod” mounted on “Rowdy” with lariat rope 
fast to the wagon tongue pulling his third 
of the load. “Stop. Block the wheels. Two 
minutes’ rest for breath.” Once more, an- 
other fifty yards. “Old Tom” wears a far- 
away look, in his visions seeing the green 
waving corn fields of Iowa, while “Kit” soft- 
ly hums the refrain to that touching hymn, 
“Times are Mighty Hard.” “Hub” is getting 
purple around the eyes and the language 
which floats back from old “Rowdy’s” sweat- 
soaked saddle would sound strangely to 


was 


“HUB.” 


“Ichabod’s” Sunday school class. And this 
is Sunday, too. ‘“‘Ken,” dear old “‘Ken,” the 
old rascal, sits complacently holding the 
lines over his ten-dollar team, drawing his 
three dollars per day and holding down the 
soft snap as usual. 

Draw the curtain for the next hour. It 
certainly was a tuckered out troop that final- 
ly reached the big ice cold spring on the 
mountain side overlooking the two thousand 
feet above Little Goose Valley. ‘he rest 
is easy climbing,” says “Hub,” but he proved 
a false prophet. After repairing the brake 
chain, feeding the horses a liberal quantity 
of rolled barley, eating a regulation luncu of 
hard tack, baked beans and coffee and rest- 
ing an hour, the outfit resumed the climb and 
was soon on the top of the first mountain 
ridge with Cloud Peak and its snowy glac- 
iers near at hand, while a gentle breeze 
from off the snow refreshed everybody and 
the desperate climb of a few hours before 
was forgotten. Elevation, 7,000 feet above 
sea level and 3,500 feet above the morning 
start. What a change in temperature. Soon 
there is a call for sweaters and coats. 

“Hub” takes “Rowdy,” the extra saddle 
horse, and starts off ahead to hunt a camp- 
ing place on Tepee Creek and catch a mess 
of trout for supper. Shortly after 5 o’clock 
the tent is up, horses picketed out and the 
savory odor of frying trout and bacon 
mingles with that of the spruce and balsam 
fir, while the melodious voice of ‘‘Kit’’ ring- 
ing out in his favorite hymn, “Times are 
Mighty Hard,’ echoes from cliff to crag 
above the roaring of the waters of Tepee 
Creek. 

“Plenty of grass, wood and water and 
fish just right for the pan, boys, this is an 
ideal camping spot,” says “Old Tom,” and 
so in truth it is. The tent is pitched on the 
edge of a little open glade richly grassed 
over, beautiful with wild asters, for-get-me- 
nots and squaw pinks. Just in front of the 
tent runs Tepee Creek over beautifully-col- 
ored quartz pebbles, while across the creek 
rises a heavily-timbered mountain of spruce. 
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HEAD OF LITTLE BIG HORN RIVER, NEAR CUS- 
TER BATTLE GROUNDS. 


“Ichabod” quickly disappears with rod 
and tackle after bolting his supper (ob, 
Ichabod, on Sunday!), “Old Tom” and “Hub” 
gather up fuel for the evening camp fire, and 
“Ken” goes to look after his horses. 

Twilight comes and no “Ichabod.” 

A white man’s fire is built (an Indian 
never uses more than half a dozen small 
twigs at a time; too much work to gather 
fuel), pipes are lit, and yet no “Ichabod.” 
Finally an -our after dark he comes stumb- 
ling in with half a dozen small trout, dan 
gerously near the limit proscribed by law, 
and has a hair-lifting tale to tell of the half 
hour’s fight which he had with a monstrous 
trout that finally got away with his fly and 
leader. Now this is passing strange, as the 
biggest fish ever caught in Tepee Creek did 
not exceed a half pound. But “Hub,” the 





BIG GOOSE CREEK, ELEVATION 8000 FEET. 





SUMMIT BIG HORN MOUNTAINS, WYO. 
TION, 9601 FERT. 


ELEVA- 


only one of the party familiar with the 
stream, says nothing. 

All hands now turn in, tired with the 
hard work of the first day out. The follow- 
ing day’s fishing resulted in heavy bags of 
native trout of a quarter pound average. No 
“Say, ‘Hub,’” says “Ichabod,” in 
a low, confidential tone. “I was telling 
about the big fish last night. Now, don’t 
say anything. I got my leader and fiy back 
Went down to that hole and 
found ‘em tangled up round an old root.” 


big ones. 


this morning. 


“Ichabod” said no more about losing big 
fish during the trip. 

Third day. Up at 4 a. m.; outfit packed 
up and on the road at six. “Hub” takes 
“Rowdy” and strikes out to hunt a camp- 
ing place on North Fork of Big Goose Creek, 
twelve miles away. Camp located and wagon 








TONGUE RIVER—STARTING FOR A DAY'S SPORT. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 








KEN BURKETT, WAGONMASTER FOR GEN. CROOK 


unloaded at 1 o’clock p. m. This is not as 
picturesque a camping place as on Tepee 
Creek. Pasture a half mile from camp, but 
this “Ken” a good excuse to shirk 
washing dishes. 

But, oh! the glorious fishing here. Rain- 
bow, natives and brook trout. Six miles of 
good fishing above camp and six miles ditto 
below. A good half pound average on all 
fish caught, with many weighing one to two 
pounds, and always the luring hope of 
eatching a five or six-pounder. All the fish 
lusty fighters. Two lakes stocked with 
brook trout within a quarter of a mile and a 
big party of summer visitors at Dome Lake, 
six miles away, ready to dispose of all sur- 
plus fish. 

Elevation above sea level 8,000 feet. Six 
blankets needed every night, while (as after- 
wards discovered) Nebraska and Iowa, in 
fact the whole lower world was baked in a 
fierce heat of 100 to 110 degrees above zero. 
Some of the boys of the Tenth Infantry 
United States regular army are camped a 
nile up the creek, and friendly visits are ex- 
cbanged. Heliograph messages are ex- 
changed with Fort McKenzie, twenty miles 
away. “Kit” frequently roars his hymn, 
“Times are Mighty Hard,” but is easily paci- 
fied, and when quite “mellow” insists upon 
frying fish, which (asking his paruon) he 
can’t do worth a tinker’s mill dam. 

“Old Tom” spends his time between a re- 
markable fishing pool he has discovered and 


gives 











A LAZY DAY IN CAMP. 


a favorite position sprawling 
reading Oll Coom’s dime novels. 

“Ichabod” is the fisherman par excellence 
and general utility man of the camp, kindly 
volunteering to wash dishes while “Ken” 
goes to look after his horses. “Hub” ex- 
patiates on the merits of various flies, skins 
the larger trout for trophies to take home, 
industriously filling up kodak films and care- 
fully shirking all camp duties except frying 
fresh potatoes (which he can’t get on any 
other way than by frying them himself) and 
washing clothes on wash day. Ten days in 
camp on Goose Creek, then the outfit packs 
up and pulls over the summit of the range, 
reaching an elevation of 9,601 feet above sea 
level. 

A hazy view is had of the Big Horn Basin 
and the Shoshone Range eighty miles away, 
and the outfit passes north along a succession 
of beautiful parks on the mountain summit 
recrossing the range to the eastern slope and 
finally camping on Tongue River near the 
Bald Mountain trail below the Burgess 
cabins. Here the trout are mostly natives 
and run larger on an average than in Goose 
Creek. 

In these mountain parks the buffalo made 
their last stand and their bleaching bones are 
everywhere in evidente. “Ken’’ was General 
Crook’s wagon master during his campaign 
against the Sioux in 1876. A cherished relic 
of by-gone days is his picture taken by 
“Hub.” With rifle in hand and his wagon as 


in his tent 
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ONE OF MANY SMALL LAKES IN THE BIG HORN MOUNTAINS, WHERE TROUT AVERAGE ONE LB. 


a background, the skull of a buffalo at his 
feet he stands, one of the “old guard,”’ one 
of that famous body of pioneers and scouts 
who will soon, as the buffalo, pass away. 

This is historic ground. Here the Indian 
had his summer resort, killed and dried his 
winter’s meat and his winter’s fish. Tepee 
poles are scattered along the creek. Relics 
of old wick-i-ups are to be found around the 
springs, but “Lo,” the poor Indian whose 
untutored mind caused him to murder de 
fenseless settlers’ wives and children, has 
disappeared. 

Breaking camp on Tongue River after a 


week’s lounging, the outfit crossed the head 
of Little Big Horn River about fifty miles 
above the Custer battle field and descended 
into Tongue River Valley by way of Freeze 
Out Divide. The outfit was tough—no ques- 
tien about that. Horses lean and hard from 
pulling half a ton of baggage over mountain 
ridges. Men burned black from exposure to 
sun and wind, with well-inflated lungs from 
mountain climbing, eager to read the latest 
newspa]'r and to get back to business. Now, 
two mouths later, all are laying plans for 
next year’s campaign. 
Atiantic, Iowa. 
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THE OREGON RUFFED GROUSE. 


BY C. 8 


There is one of our Gallinz that seems 
to bid defiance to the resistless tramp of 
civilization, that arch enemy to things of tlre 
Nature world. Last spring, wiile visiting 
the Mississippi Valley my ears were startled 
one morning by the familiar “drum” of 
ruffed grouse in the most denesly popu- 
lated portion of Missouri and within rifle 
shot of a village of 500. Investigation dis- 
closed the fact that despite the ravages of 
the pot hunter and the small boy with his 
rejuvenated musket, the Bonosa umbellus 
was comparatively plentiful. Coming toward 
the Rocky Mountains the type gradually 
changes from Bonosa Umbellus to B. Umbel- 
lus togata; eastof the range to B. Umbellus 
Sabini from Oregon north into British 
Columbia. Here in Idaho the Oregon ruf- 
fled grouse (B. Umbellus Sabini) is a con- 
stant summer and winter resident, migrating 
during the winter season to the mountain 
slopes to feed upon the laurel that forms the 
dense undergrowth, gradually coming down 
with the melting snows to reach the breed- 
ing grounds early in April or during open 
seasons late in March. I have never known 
them to nest at a higher altitude than 3,000 
and more often 1,000. In fact Dendragopus 
Franklinii seems to be the only game gird 
in this section nesting at a high altitude. As 
I before stated, settlement seems to have 
very little influence upon the distribution of 
this bird. I have found nests in a great 
many unexpected localities, one in particular, 
in less than fifty yards of a mine blacksmith 
shop and in plain hearing distance of the 
blasts being fired almost hourly. Again, dur- 
ing the construction of the Clearwater Short 
Line, a net was found in a location where 
it was necessary to excavate for the road- 
bed. I took the eggs and constructed a new 
nest a short distance away from the road 
made by the scrapers, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the mother take possession of 
her new domicile and bring off her brood in 
triumph. 

Some early spring morning, if you are 
astir you will be regaled with the martial 


MOODY. 


music of our feathered swain with the Eliz- 
abethan ruff. Follow up the sound traveling 
cautiously, and it will probably lead you to 
some fallen log or isolated rock chosen as a 
trysting place by our little courtier. Seated 
thus he is the personification of dignity. 
Every few minutes he stretches up, takes a 
few hasty paces and beats out the tattoo that 
is so familiar to every country reared boy. 
Not far away, seated upon the ground or 
some low bush is his dame listening to his 
lovesick minstrelsy. Hunt yet deeper; beside 
some tuft of forest grass or neath some over- 
hanging bush, preferably near a barn will 
be found a nest scooped out of decaying 
vegetation or rotting wood and lined with a 
few wisps of dried grass. The clutch con- 
sists of from eight to twelve beautiful buff 
colored eggs with here and there a spot of 
vendyke brown. The period of incubation 
varies from twenty to twenty-six days and 
is performed entirely by the mother. I 
have known a mother to leave a nest with 
part of a brood, the balance of the set being 
just ready to hatch, and rarely have I known 
two birds to occupy the same nest. The 
young, when first hatched, are a very light 
cinnamon brown, which at the end of two 
weeks becomes much darker mixed W--u 
gray on back and rump. They do not attain 
the full adult plumage until late in the 
autumn. From the time the brood leaves the 
nest and until snow falls, they follow the 
mother, she being given the entire supervis- 
ion of their education and introduction into 
the ways of the bird world. Many are the 
snares and pitfalls set for the unwary feet 
of the youngster. A skunk can give a cat 
pointers on slyness and kills for the mere 
pleasure of killing, will quite often destroy 
an entire brood. Then comes the coyote, 
lynx, bob-cat and an occasional hawk or 
owl. But most destructive of all is the 
ubiquitous small boy with a .22 and a cur 
dog, who kills for the mere pleasure of kill- 
ing. Then there comes the small boy with 
gray whiskers and is called doctor, or pro- 
fessor, or judge, and sometimes (I blush to 
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say it) reverend, who is only just a few 
paces behind the other small boy in point of 
wantonpess. 

Now, if you will go with me this bright 
September morning we will try for a re- 
spectable bag, but no pot shooting allowed, 
if you please. Armed with a light rifle (there 
being no wing shooting), and a cross between 
a water spaniel and Gordon, which exper- 
ience has proven the ideal dog for the brush, 
we cross the river and penetrate the dense 
fir and willow thickets lying along the canon 
side. Innumerable springs burst from the 
earth and it is around these during the heat 
of the day. Shortly we hear the sharp bark- 
ing of Lady Babline and hastening through 
the dense growth come upon the entire 
covey seated upon the lower limbs of the 
trees craning their necks down at the dog, 
who is frantically trying to reach them. The 
question is now one of merely pointing a 


rifle. The entire covey is brought to bag and 
the scene is re-enacted until our consciences 
cry enough. “Not very sportsmanlike,” I 
hear some one say. Granted. But then it 
is shoot them thus, or no bird, and when you 
sit down to a grill that would tempt the Gods 
from high Olympus, you can forgive your- 
self much. 

While this bird is plenty and bids fair 
to longer resist untoward influences at ex- 
termination than any other of our game 
birds, still that should be no excuse for 
killing hundreds in a day as I have seen done 
and true nimrods should frown upon such 
“sport.” Legislatures should limit the size 
of a bag of birds just as they are limiting 
the shoot of deer and elk. It will not be 
many years until our game birds will be as 
scarce as song birds now are, that have been 
slain to pander to the dictates of fashion. 
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PTARMIGAN ON NEST. 
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ANECDJTES OF THE HORNET. 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY G. E. 


A hornet’s nest is usually suspended from 
a limb at some little distance from the trunk 
of the tree, but the casual observer would 
say that the one shown in the accompanying 
photograph was built on the trunk of the 
tree, for firmly fastened to the trunk it cer- 
tainly is. But a few short twigs emerging 
from the nest afford the clue to the history 
of the structure. In this instance the build- 
ers selected a very tiny limb projecting from 
the body of the tree, and attached to the 
under side the small wasplike structure of 
cells in which the first brood of young are 
to be reared, then enveloped this in the egg- 
shaped waterproof case having a small en- 
trance near the lower extremity. As the 
family increased the home was rapidly en- 
larged by tearing out the inner portion of the 
wall and adding scales to the outer portion, 
thus giving room to enlarge the original 
comb and add others beneath it. This pro- 
cess was continued until the size and weight 
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of the nest brought it in contact with the 
trunk of the tree. They then united the nest 











to the bark, utilizing it as a portion of the 
wall, and as the size increased the hornets 
continued to join the nest to this upright 
support until the trunk seemed to be the 
foundation of the nest. The large hole 
shown was made by insect eating birds 
searching for the larvae after the hornets 
abandoned it for winter quarters. 

The nest of these formidable warriors 
seems to offer a strange fascination to ‘the 
venturesome, mischief loving small boy. I 
know of a Delaware lad who, many years 
ago found a most original and ingenious 
way of getting even with his teacher whom 
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he disliked. Knowing of a nest of hornets 
within easy reach, he went early one morn- 
ing and watched until even the sentinel was 
absent from the entrance; then, having 
previously provided himself with a stick 
suitable for a cork he hastily inserted this 
in the tubmwar entrance, and cutting the 
limb to which the nest was attached he 
safely conveyed the prize to the empty school 
recom and deposited it in the teacher’s desk, 
swiftly removing the stopper, just as the lid 
closed. It is needless to state that the rais- 
ing of the lid at the opening of the session 
gave the hornets immediate and undisputed 
possession of the room, and that particular 


boy who had taken the seat nearest the 
door was the first to leave the room and 
did not enter again that term. 

Not so fortunate was the man who 
stopped up a nest of hornets and carried it 
around and whenever opportunity offered 
held it to a friend’s unwilling ear and asked 
him if he heard them sing; for unexpectedly 
to the possessor of the nest the cork of 
leaves was forced out and the hornets gave 
him the full benefit of their music with a 
vengeance. For many days those self-same 
friends invariably greeted him with his 
query, “Do you hear them sing?” 














A MIDNIGHT ALARM. 


BY HENRY HOWARD ROSE. 


Some twenty years ago accompanied by 
two chums I went on a camping trip up the 
west branch of a pretty little river in cen- 
tral Wisconsin. We took a freight train to 
reach our embarking point, being hampered 
with much heavy baggage including a tent 
and boat. From the railroad station to the 
mill pond where we launched our skiff was 
but a short portage, so that nightfall found 
us comfortably settled in a pretty oak grove 
near a cold spring on the river bank. To be 
sure we had a late supper and long before 
the dying embers of our campfire had ceased 
to flicker over the white tent and its sur- 
roundings we were snoring in chorus. 

I slept with my head pressed against the 
wall of the tent, how long I never knew, but 
I waked to find myself in a sitting posture 
trembling violently and with the impression 
that some one had dealt me a sharp blow on 
the forehead. After a moment I went to the 
door of the tent and looked out. Nothing 
could be seen, so I crawled back into my 
blankets, but not to sleep. 


In a few minutes I heard a heavy thump! 
thump! on the ground just outside and the 
next moment, bump! came something 
against the tent just where my head had 
been. Again I went to the door but as be- 
fore nothing could be seen. 

Determined to fathom the mystery I took 
my she‘: going quietly out of the tent 
and seating myself in the deep shadow 
where I cowld command a clear view of the 
ground about the tent. Very soon after I 
saw a big cottontail rabbit come cautiously 
out into the open and after a few prelim- 
inary stamps with his hind feet make a 
furious charge at his own shadow flickering 
in the light of the camp fire on the tent’s 
white wall. 

A quiet laught at my own expense was 
followed by the roar of my old ten-gauge, 
which brought the boys tumbling out to find 
me holding up the innocent cause of my mid- 
night alarm. 

















PHOTO BY S. W. MATTESON, IN CHARACTERISTIC POSE. 


Showing Elk in a Private Park on Slater Creek, Northwestern Colorado. 



































DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C, 


The maiden leaned back luxuriously and 
from her position on the balcony languidly 
watched the gayly attired throng below. 
Suddenly she started and pressing one hand 
to her heart she convulsively grasped her 
companion’s arm and gasped: 

“Look! Look, Luiggi! There is the man 
who put those hard lines in mother’s face!” 

“Diavolo!” exclaimed Luiggi, reaching for 
his stiletto. ‘““The unsuccessful suitor who 
accomplished some ter-r-r-ible r-r-revenge?”’ 

“No! No!” she trembled violently, “he is 
the retoucher at the photographer's in the 
Piazza San Giovanni.” 

* * * 

Some people think I am a kicker. Well, 
may be lam. It all depends on the point of 
view. The kicker is generally the fellow 
who does not embrace our method with en- 
thusiasm and eschew all others. I feel that 
there is an ample sufficiency of published 
formulz and instead of laying awake 
nights trying to figure out some way of pre- 
senting to you something that you already 
know in a dress that will make you think it 
is something new, I confine myself to com- 
ments on the foibles of photographers. The 
other day I met a fellow who said: 

“Ha! ha! Good! Great! You rub it into 
the boys, don’t you? Ha! ha!” 

Now, whether this equine mirth was di- 
rected at me or “the boys” I could not de- 
termine, but it is far from my intention to 
“rub it into” any one. My only idea is to 
try to advance photography and put stumb- 
ling blocks in the way of those who would 
retard the progress of schemes for personal 
profit. I will stand for the name of kicker if, 
now and then, by some caustic comment on 
photographic foolishness, I jar some fellow 
up a few notches in his picture making 
career. 


RUBINCAM., 


Ye editor at large doth truly seem to think 
my stuff is passing fair. So right merrily 
doth he copy it in ye photographic book. 
But, forsooth, he e’en neglects, oft-times, to 
give me credit for ye writing thereof. 

- * * 

Speaking of kickers reminds me that in 
no phase of affairs is the voice of dissention 
present in such large numbers as in those 
aggregations knows as clubs. The Colorado 
Camera Club comes in for its share and the 
paint on the new quarters was hardly dry 
before the din of dissatisfaction became ap- 
parent. The claim is made that the plan of 
management is wrong and in support of 
their claim the dissenters call attention to 
the fact that the club has never been a suc- 
cess under the present plan. For years an 
increasing deficiency was made up by one 
of the members and it has ever been neces- 
sary to have periodical raising of funds by 
subscription to give the club a fresh start. 
This has just been accomplished and now 
that the fresh spurt has attracted a sufficient 
number of members to make the erstwhile 
dwindling membership look promising the 
active members (stockholders) should insist 
upon the adoption of some plan of operation 
that will not subject the club to the 
idiosyncrasies of dictatorial individuality, 
else the club may again sink into the slough 
fronr which it is but recently rescued. 

- * * 

Some time ago I called attention to the 
fact that a camera should have a swing back 
with both a verticaland horizontal movement. 
The Rochester Optical and Supply Company 
tcok this, together with the fact that I am 
using a 5x7 Poco and made an ad. of it. 
Now as long as this is thus, let me tell you 
something about the Poco I am using. Last 
fall during the broncho busting contest, a 
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vicious little cayuse with a surplus of energy 
made a kick that missed me and hit my 
Poco. A plateholder in the camera immed- 
iately retired from active life and the tripod 
has had a tired feeling ever since but the 
Poco—it is still doing business and has never 
been in a repair shop. It is not necessary 
that you should ever have been kicked by a 
broncho to appreciate this test of construc- 
tion. 
ok * * 

The news syndicate that furnishes science 
and discovery items to the daily papers pre- 
sents a proposition in physics that should 
interest photographers, particularly those 
pursuing the flickering uncertainty by quick 
exposures. Reciting the facts in connection 
with the cutting up of two large iron tanks 
on the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago by 
means of electricity and mentioning espe- 
cially the brilliancy of the light, made by 
arcing the carbon with the iron, it is calmly 
announced that, “the man doing the work 
wore three pairs of blue goggles with pieces 
of black cloth inserted between the glasses, 
yet thus practically blindfolded, he was still 
able to see all that was necessary for the 
operation of the are.” The fluid lens work- 
ing at f. 1. l. with which Dr. Grun has made 
five second exposures under a forty-eight 
candle power light, has been regarded as a 
marvel of speed, but with such a light as 
we are asked to believe the above to be, one 
could probably make snap shots with a pin 
hole camera. 

*- * * 

The uses to which photography can be put 
are indeed limitless. Some time ago I was 
making exposures when I was approached 
by the engineer of a large building, who 
wanted me to make a picture of him in his 
overalls standing in the engine room. As I 
did not show the requisite amount of en- 
thusiasm, he said persuasively: “You see, 
I want to send one to my folks back east. 
They don’t think I’ve got sense enough to 
be an engineer an’ I want to prove it to ’em.”’ 

*- * # 

Whenever I see the announcement that 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is to be produced (or 
does reproduced describe it better) at one 
of the cheap theaters, I always remember 
that there are people who never saw moth- 
eaten liver-colored dogs chase Eliza over the 
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painted ice and know not the complications 
arising from two Simon Legrees and four 
Topsies. Again when I go to a minstrel 
show and hear some of the laugh agitators, 
I remember that people have continued ar- 
riving since “Joe Miller’s Joke Book” went 
out of print. Now when I read Mr. Kdw. 
W. Newcomb’s “How to Improve Bad Nega- 
tives,” it occurs to me that several people 
have probably taken up photography during 
the past few years and that the book will 
meet with more success, perhaps, than is 
due so reminiscent a volume. 
* * 

A disciple of the esthetic school of pho- 
tography exasperates the editor of The 
Camera to such an extent that he says, “Oh, 
fudge!” If any one should drive me to the 
point of using such a devilish expression I 
weuld get after the sassy thing and slap 
him on the wrist. 

* * * 

You may have noticed that in last month’s 
issue I am made to appear to recommend a 
“black card of a harmonizing color.” The 
man who sets the photographic department 
has the latent tendencies of a comedian. A 
little weak in the high lights it is true but 
still it is there. I think there is also a strain 
of Teutonic blood in him for it is sometimes 
only with extreme difficulty I can prevent 
my copy from assuming a German dialect 
aspect in type. I happened to be away when 
the proof for June came up and all the proof 
readers balk at my ragtime. It was a plain 
ecard I tried to mention. 

* * * 

The Camera has a very comprehensive 
description of Dr. E. F. Griin’s liquid lens 
reprinted from Photography (London). The 
possibilities of this lens are: 

To take a photograph in a theater in one- 
quarter of a second with only the footlights 
in use. 

To take a photograph in one-fiftieth of a 
second when two focussed lime lights are 
used. 

To take a photograph with one minute 
exposure by moonlight. 

To take a photograph at midnight with 
five minutes’ exposure with no moon. 

Several other apparently impossible feats 
are within the scope of the lens, the prac- 
ticability of which are not apparent and 
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for thac matter it would not seem that any 
of the qualifications of the lens would war- 
rant the price, which I am informed is $500. 
The statement has also been made thai one 
of the lenses was sent to the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society for trial and they refused 
to test it. It therefore appears that though 
Dr. Griin has accomplished a most wonder- 
ful photographic feat, the lens, in practice, 
may take a place upon a high shelf along 
with several other photographic marvels that 
have created a furor in days gone by. 
+ * * 

A lens manufacturer advertising a lens 
working at f 5.6 gives the following illustra- 
tion of the relative speed of his lense and 
others: 

f 5.6 

f 6.3 
6.8 
. i 

If I am not mistaken this plan of paral- 
leling the respective merits of things was 
first used in advertising by a baking powder 
concern and while a certain latitude may be 
allowed a manufacturer of baking powder in 
describing how his goods surpass all others, 
one would think that when an advertiser 
must needs deal in physics, he would stick 
to facts. The above diagram leads one to 
believe that a lens working at f 5.6 is just 
twice as fast as one working at f 6.3 and 
four times as fast as one working at f 6.8 or 
that which f 6.8 will do in two and f 6.1 in 
one, f 5.6 will do in one-half. This, however, 
is not the case and in fact so far from being 
geometrically correct is the diagram that 
the relation of f 5.6 and f 6.3 as shown, is in 
reality the relation of f 5.6 and f 8 which is 
quite a difference. To avoid the detail of 
mathematics, I will give a part of the tavie 
compiled by Mr. A. 8. Warburton (The Amer- 
ican Annual of Photography, 1901) showing 
the relative numbers of the stops in the 
“uniform system.” 

f 5.656 is equal to U. 

f 6. is equal to 

f 6. Ss equal to 

t 7%: is equal to U. 

f is equal to U. S. 4 

There is a slight variance of points but 
the difference is not appreciable. Now, ac- 
cording to the “uniform system’ No. 2 re- 
quires twice as much time at No. 1 and No. 


4 twice as much time at No. 2, etc., ete. 
Therefore if f 5.6 takes one for time, f 6.3 
would take about 1.25 or twenty-five per 
cent. more time instead of 100 per cent. as 
shown by the maker’s diagram and f 6.8 
about 1.45 or forty-five per cent. instead of 
200 per cent. more and f 7.7 about 1.85 or 
eighty-five per cent. instead of 400 per cent. 
more. 

It would seem that this manufacturer has 
a scheme of mathematics particularly adapted 
to the unsophisticated seeker of a “fast” 
lens. 


CASEY AND THE LENS. 
BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


“A, da” wan of thim 
bhoys ye think ye hoy till ye run furninst 
wan of thim lins cathalogues an’ thin ye 
can’t till if its a lins or a lump of oice. I 
hoy somethin’ thot looks loike pitchers but 
be th’ figurin’ of thim ‘if foive thrays’ an’ ‘if 
sivin sivins,’ ye cud’n’t make a pitcher with 
me lins in a wake. 


said Casey, “is 


It sames th’ lins wus 
made be soome cross-eyed pashunt in a eye 
dispinsary, an’ it has stigmat-isms an’ stoies 
an’ catharacks an’ granulated lids. ’Tis also 
said it sees ghosts an’ has somethin’ they call 
circular straishun, whichiver thot is, an’ thin 
wan soide of it may be wan foive hundered 
thousinth of a inch thinner than th’ ither 
soide an’ how th’ divil can ye ixpict a lins 
loike thot t’ make pitchers? Th’ was a lad 
wance talked t’ me about linses whin first I 
consithered th’ subjict of photygraphy an’ 
‘twas th’ same pit me nixt t’ th’ lins 
cathalogue. Th’ lad comes along an’ sez to 
me ‘Casey,’ sez he, ‘ye shud hov wan of thim 
Punkstigmat linses.’ This laddey buck knows 
all th’ is t’ know an’ wroites tin page letthers 
t’ all thim big lins min an’ whin they answer 
th’ quistins he tells thim what dom fools 
they are, so I sez t’ him, sez I, ‘What’s th’ 
rather with th’ wan I hov? ‘Th’ wan ye 
hov,’ sez he, ‘don’t minshun it,’ sez he, ‘don’t 
minshun it. It gives me a hidache,’ sez he, 
‘t’ think of that old plate glass,’ sez he. 
‘Why,’ sez he, ‘ye can’t avin do foine loine 
wurk with yer lins,’ seys se. ‘What's thot,’ 
sez I. ‘I don’t know fur shure,’ sez he, ‘but 
ye can’t do it,’ sez he, an’ begod he hod me 
there. ‘Th’ Punkstigmat is a lins,’ sez he, 
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‘of two systims,’ sez he, ‘th’ outher ilimint of 
th’ both,’ sez he, ‘bein’ collictive linses an’ th’ 
inner dispersive linses,’ sez he, ‘of approx- 
ima-ately th’ samerefractive but different dis- 
persive power,’ sez he. ‘“Th’ proper correc- 
tion,’ sez he, ‘of axial and marg-inal r-rays,’ 
sez he, ‘togither with th’ exact coincidince 
an’ equal magneethude of th’ vishual an’ 
chimical images,’ sez he, ‘insures an raytains 
difushun. Th’ field in fact,’ sez he, ‘is flat 
within sivinty-two daygrees,’ sez he, ‘th’ 
curvature bein’ corricted t’ thot angle,’ sez 
he, ‘an’ be rayson of th’ symitrical arrang- 
mint of th’ combinashun as minshuned,’ sez 
he, ‘th’ image is perfictly arthoscopic. Th’ 
lins,’ sez he, ‘is fray from internal reflivshuns 
an’ th’ image,’ sez he, ‘is brillant an’ fray 
from flare, an’ be rayson,’ sez he, ‘of th’ two 
combinashuns bein’ in close proximity,’ sez 
he, ‘there is no fallin’ off of th’ luminosity 
on th’ idges. Th’ lins,’ sez he, ‘wurks at 
‘if foive six,’ sez he, ‘on cloudy days or sunny 


days,’ sez he, ‘includin’,’ sez he, ‘holidays an’ 


Sundays, with no stops,’ sez he. ‘Thin,’ sez 
he, ‘we come t’ th’ focul lingth. Wan too 
leng,’ sez he, ‘will hov no perspictive an’ a 
short wan,’ sez he, ‘will hov too little depth, 
yit th’ long wan,’ sez he, ‘is th’ bist fur dipth 
an’ th’ short wan,’ if not too short, th’ bist 
fur perspective. On th’ ither hand,’ sez he, 
‘ye want wan t’ make portraits too’ an’ al- 
lowin,’ sez he, ‘fur a full lingth on a foive 
be sivin in a twilve foot room,’ sez he, ‘ye 
bether hoy two sixtane an’ a halfs which is 
noine an’ a quarther, which may be no dom 
good,’ sez he, ‘fur aither dipth or perspictive. 
But here,’ sez he, ‘is th’ cathalogue, an’ 
whin,’ sez he, ‘ye make up yer moind as t’ 
th’ focul,’ sez he, ‘ye can make no mistake,’ 
sez he, ‘ze gettin’ a Punkstimgat.’ 

“I had to draw sivin or eight long briths 
befoore I cud spake but thin I sez, ‘Why is 
it,’ sez I, ‘thot th’ lins makes betther pitchers 
than th’ wan I hov? ‘Because,’ sez he, ‘it 
stands t’ rayson it does because,’ sez he, ‘it 
costs more money.’ ” 
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What a world this is, and how commensura- 
bly little do conditions change with the throng- 
ing years! 

Almost thirty years ago—better than half an 
average lifetime as lifetimes range in these 
prodigal days of burning vitality’s candle at 
both ends—it was my lot to be stranded, literal- 
ly high and dry, upon the shores of that ocean 
of alkali sand and desolation known as the 
Humboldt Sink in Nevada. 

As partner in that questionable felicity I 
had a man known as “Big Williams’’ but who 
once upon a time sported quite a different pat- 
ronymic back in God's land of Gotham. Will- 
jams was quite a character in his way—nearly 
as big a fool as myself or he would not have 
been there in that God-forsaken desert with 
me—a quiet, cool, courageous fellow, full of 
an inchoate ambition that aimlessly drove him 
from pillar to post; and cursed with an indif- 
ference to physical suffering and bodily priva- 
tion that cost me dearly in my attempt to fol- 
low his vagarious lead. For “Big’’ was al- 
ways going somewhere—just where he did not 
know or care, so long as the goal lay ahead 
and the path thereto was strewn with trouble. 
And I—well, I was a tenderfoot with a hanker- 
ing to go somewhere myself, and was always 
on the way. So we naturally forgathered quite 


compatibly and at the time of which I write 


Were on our way to that illusive land of prom- 
ise in whose alluring confines somewhere lay 
the eldorado of Bodie and Washoe. At least, 
“Big”’ said they so lay and was quite positive 
that our long-anticipated “‘piles’’ were stacked 
up (somewhere) in that immediate vicinity. All 
we had to do was to “last through” to that 
Elysian section and we would soon have gold 
dust to throw at Digger Indians—or words to 
that effect. As I personally was not averse to 
that form of innocent divertisement and had a 
whole lot of time hanging heavily on my hands 
just then, besides having no other choice or 
alternative in the matter, being strapped, 
ané consumed with hunger and thirst, I was 
doing my best to help lasting through when, 
one memorable Sunday morning, we ran across 
a Digger Indian who had just killed an ante- 
lope and was voraciously devouring the entrails 
as a preparatory entree to the long-deferred 
meal to follow. 

Having not tasted meat for ten days, we 
spontaneously invited ourselves to the feast 
and, having no gold dust to throw at our dus- 
ky entertainer, who strenuously objected to our 
participating, ‘“‘Big’’ threw glittering invectives 
at him in lieu thereof, while I fondled my 
Hawkins and made ready to throw lead at him 
in equable substitution for the nobler and 
scarcer metal if contingencies demanded. Suf- 
fice it to say that we dined sumptuously that 
day upon straight antelope and alkali water in 
consequence of which I was laid out with des- 


afoot 





ert fever, being reduced to such a pitiable con- 
dition that a week later I was glad to accept a 
lift on an emigrant train going to California, 
and so westward, parting from “Big,”’ who 
stubbornly insisted that, as he had started for 
Washoe he was going there “though h— itself 
lay across the trail!’’ 

So we shook hands and said good-bye, 
going his own way. In the years that followed. 
“Big’’ drifted out of my ken and was lost in 
the mist of time, even the memory of him dis- 
solving in the flood of years. A few Sundays 
ago I chanced to strike Humboldt on my way. 
curiously enough, once more to California. 
This time I was riding in a palace car and ret- 
rospectively comparing the difference of the 
then and the now. Somehow a worm-eaten 
locker door in the pent house of memory top- 
pled from its rusty fastenings and I thought of 
“Big’’ and our parting feast in that dreary 
land. 

“Twenty minutes for breakfast at Hum- 
boldt,”’ chanted the dusky porter, and I whim- 
sically tried to detect some resemblance be- 
tween him and the Digger Indian whom we had 
despoiled. But the conditions were changed 
now and it was he who, in poetical retribution. 
would despoil me later on. 

We had no dining car on the train and I was 
hungry, possibly from recollection of the an- 
cient hunger of those olden days. When we 
disembarked at Humboldt it was to find that 
the eating house “help’’ had struck and all 
there was in sight comestible were three hard- 
boiled eggs and two venerable-looking rolls. 

“T'll match you for them!” said a husky 
voice as my hands selfishly closed upon them. 
“Or spit at a mark or run you a foot-race for 
them.’’ As I turned laughingly towards the 
speaker he relieved me dextrously of a roll 
and two eggs and I stood confronting a big, 
desert devilled grey-headed fellow with cold, 
blue eyes and a livid welt across one cheek. 
Where had I seen that scar before! 

“"'Tain’t the first time, podner, I've had to 
hold a man up for chuck on the Humboldt—” 
he said and paused abruptly with a quick iook 
of question in his eyes, rubbing his hand across 
them in a way I knew of old. 

“Big Willliams—you d—d _ old thief!" I 
gasped, and the other passengers laughed to 
see us clinch and hug and tumble all over the 
platform in a frenzy of mutual recognition. 

“Whar ye guin’ now?’ he demanded after 
the first transport. 

“To California, of 
Washoe?” 

“Naw,” said he deprecatingly, “to Tonopah,”’ 
and we sympathetically went into hysterics. It 
was the old story over again, only he was go- 
ing South, to Utopia, through the desert now, 
instead of north, while I, was going 
to California! 


each 


course. And you—to 


as of old 
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He left me at Palisade (after the buffet car 
was as droughty as the “Sink,”’ for the dust of 
years was in our mouths and our throats were 
reminiscently dry) and the desert again swal- 
lowed him up. And I wasn’t ashamed, before 
all those strange people, of the moisture in my 
eyes, for we had irrigated a heap—and it wasn’t 
any of their durned business anyhow. 

A young lieutenant on his way to the Philip- 
pines supplemented his thoughtful proffer of a 
good cigar with the greater thoughtfulness of 
sitting apart from me a while, softly whistling 
“Comrades” under his breath, and leaving me 
alone to wrestle with my past. Later he sits 
with me far into the night and in our exchange 
of confidences we arrive at the understanding 
that only men who have faced and are to face 
the grim uncertainty can ever reach. I was 
glad to think, as I tossed restlessly in my berth 
that night, that he had a good sword with 
which to open the oyster of the world and the 
training, courage and inducement to use it. 
With love, distinction, position and wealth as a 
goal the way seemed easier far than poor old 
“Big’s’’ trail across the desert—and yet my 
heart was tagging in the wake of the man 
who helped me rob that Digger Indian so many 
Sundays ago. 

I went to sleep with a curious prescience that 
all would be well with the lieutenant and the 
girl in the locket next his breast, but dreamed 
all night that Big Williams had struck it rich 
at Tonopah and was vastly comforted thereby. 
If I were twenty-five years younger I would 
like to take another crack at the desert my- 
self. There’d be sure to be another Digger in 
the hour of need, and who knows but that To- 
nopah is, after all, the eldorado of which we 
dreamed? God grant it for poor old “Big’s”’ 
sake! 

Speaking of the desert, who can analyze the 
strange quantity of its attraction for men who 
have once braved its awful malignity: who can 
elucidate the mystery of its irresistible charm! 
Uncompromisingly grim, terrible and depress- 
ing, its every aspect a threat and its every 
mood a menace, what is there about its awful 
repulsion which so paradoxically attracts one? 


Put your desert tramper into the most elysian 
of sybaritic environments; surround him with 


every pleasure, ease, comfort and refinement 
possible to these luxurious days, and in the 
quiet watches of the night he will awake and 
stretch his arms out apast the amenities of civ- 
ilization and friends to the loneliness, desola- 
tion and unfriendliness of the desert, and thirst 
for alkali water in the satiety of champagne. 
Once let a man get a touch of desert fever in 
his veins and he is an abject slave to its fas- 
cination forever, 

The desert is an effectual discourager of 
weak conceits, making merry sport with the 
strongest man’s vanity. Here is where human- 
ity should come to learn the great lesson of 
humility. For here is there no mawkish toler- 
ance of inanity, no resnect for person or rank 
other than that achieved and attained to by 
long years of bitter experience. Here, as else- 
where in nature, the determined fighter alone 
succeeds when success is possible. The desert 
yields only to those who take her by the throat 
and force her sullen submission to man’s 
greater Will. She is the quintessence of ingrat- 
itude personified and would allow her most en- 
thusiastic devotee to perish miserably on her 
inhospitable bosom because of it. But she 
yields much to force and the more you force 
her the more she yields. To-morrow, out of a 
great conversance with her moods, old “Big” 
will wring food and drink from out her con- 
cealed stores. Her antelope will appease his 
hunger and her cacti pulp will assuage his 
thirst. Her skimpy chaparral will afford him a 
fire warmth and out from her strong heart at 
zonspem will he pluck a competence—God will- 
ng! 

And I—but there! I go to California in a 
palace car while “Big Williams” hits the des- 
ert. We have a common goal, but who will 
arrive first? After all, ‘‘Big’’ has the best of 
it—he has only the desert to fight. and the des- 
ert fights desperately but honestly, while civil- 
ized foes stab one in the back and the world 
laughs maliciously at the foul thrust. And, 
come to think, I really pity that lieutenant—it 
is indeed a small but cruel world. 

MONTEZUMA. 


























The requirements essential to good rifle 
shooting are largely physical, and while unfor- 
tunately not in common inherent possession, 
can be developed to quite a satisfactory degreee 
in almost every normally constituted person. 

Good vision is a prime necessity and one ab- 
solutely indispensable. By good vision I mean 
the ability to see clearly and distinctly, with- 
out blur or distortion, the object to be hit as 
well as the sights by which aim is aligned. 
It matters little whether this distinctness of 
vision exists normally in the unassisted eye or 
is attained by the employment of corréctly ad- 
justed glasses. Many of our very best rifle 
shots wear glasses continually and find them no 
detriment whatever. 

This power of vision must be a constant and 
sustained one, for the ability to see sights and 
object must in no case be variable and incon- 
stant. Any eye, natural or artificially assisted, 
that can clearly and readily define back sight. 
front sight and the object to be hit at one and 
the same time without any inconvenience will 
be all-sufficient for the finest work, provided 
other imperative conditions attend. 

Among the latter must be a certain concord- 


ance between and concerted sympathetic action 
of the nervous, sensory and muscular tissues. 
In other words, sight, brain and muscle must 
act harmoniously together and in regular or- 


der. The more nearly spontaneous this action 
the more perfect and regular the results for 
reasons plainly obvious when it is remembered 
that in rifle shooting an invariable sequence of 
phenomena is entailed. These while practically 
automatic and involuntary are each distinct 
and independent of each other and may be 
briefly described as follows, quoting freely from 
an eminent physiological authority: The first 
phenomenon is that of mental volition (in the 
desire to shoot). This is followed by sight 
proper; that is, the images of sights and target 
object are sharply focussed upon the retina by 
a more or less complicated adjustment of the 
internal mechanism of the eye. In this retina 
the picture thrown upon it sets up nervous 
changes which are conveyed to the brain and 
there produce what we call vision—in reality a 
change in some part of the nervous tissue of 
the brain. At almost the same time the shooter 
judges distance and motion of object (if shoot- 
ing at a moving target) by a very complicated 
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mental and physical process. The information 
so gained is transformed by an effort of will 
into orders affecting nearly all the muscles of 
the body and a command is sent by the brain to 
the muscles of the trigger-finger. ‘Pull!’ After 
that the mechanism is all gun. It is all done 
in the fraction of a second, but it—and really 
much more—must all be done. 

Now the muscular and mental vary 
enormously in accuracy and rapidity of ex- 
pression and transmission in different men—and 
even in the same man at different times and 
under different conditions. Some men hear, see 
taste, smell and feel better than others and 
the muscular sense is as widely divergent. A 
quick, sensitive, nervous man will pull his 
trgiger in about .01 of a second after his brain 
gives the order! a stolid, phlegmatic one will 
consume .06 of a second in the same perform- 
ance. It is easy to be seen that if the sights 
were positively correct in both cases when the 
order was given by the brain, the slow-sensed 
man would in all probability be farther off the 
mark when the shot was finally fired than 
would be the quick-sensed man. In case of a 
moving target the slow man would necessarily 
have to make a greater allowance ahead for 
obvious reasois. 

This is called “personal error’’ and can only 
be correctly determined and adjusted by 
practice. Practically exemplifying this, suppos¢ 
two men of extreme personal errors, viz., .0l 
and .06, essay shooting at one and the same ob- 
ject under exactly the same conditions of gun, 
cartridge, distance, aim, etc. If the target be 
an antelope for instance, running at say the 
rate of fifty feet per second across the line of 
fire, and both men “holding’’ at precisely the 
same spot, say the eye of the animal, without 
making any allowance for motion, the ante- 
lope being say forty yards from guns and the 
bullet having a velocity of say 1,200 feet per 
second at that distance, the quick-sensed man 
would shoot just three inches behind the eye 
and the slow-sensed man eighteen inches 
behind it. Should the animal be eighty yards 
away the misses would be almost trebled owing 
to various ballistic causes, and the first man 


would shoot eighteen inches, the second six 
feet behing the eye aimed at. 

This shows the imperative necessity of ex- 
perimental practice for each man in order to 
ascertain his individual personal error and to 
determine his own personal amount of allow- 
ance (“holding ahead’’) necessary to hit the ob- 
ject aimed at. No other person, having prob- 
ably quite a different personal error, can guide 
him in this; he must find it out for himself. 

The first perfect alignment of sights and ob- 
ect is always the best and the trigger should 
e pulled at once. There is less “‘duty’’—less 
exaction put upon nerves, muscles and senses 
by thus promptly improving the first perfect 
opportunity. And dawdling will only intensify 
and prolong the nervous and muscular strain 
and caenper quick transmission and execution, 
Besides, the range distance will be increased, 
bullet velocity lessened and judgment vitiated 
or at least materially affected by the delay. 
In this connection the advantages of a quick, 
responsive trigger and lock action. with a high 
velocitied charge, require no comment. Slow 
movement of trigger, lock and projectile should 
be eliminated at all hazards. A delicately-set 
hair-trigger is best of all where the tempera- 
ment of the user will permit of its use with 


senses 


entire safety and convenience. A few hints 
as to the apparently mysterious idiosyncrasies 
ot rifles may be permizsible. Without going 
into extended explanations it may be safely 
assumed by all novices that a rifle shot in a 
kneeling or prone position will invariably shoot 
higher than when shot from a standing posi- 
tion. The shooting in a bright light will give 
lower groups than those attained on a dark or 
cloudy day. A rifle held firmly against or upon 
a hard, unyielding substance will diverge its 
bullets away from said support—laterally if the 
gun is held against an upright (like a tree 
trunk) or vertically upward if the gun is held 
on top of some support as a box or log. 

The shooting will vary also with the way 
the rifle is gripped in either hand or with the 
tightness with which it is pressed against the 
+houlder. 

Canting a rifle barrel sidewise from the 
level will throw the bullets sidewise in the di- 
rection the rifle is canted. The shooting will 
vary with each change made in the trigger 
finger; that is, substituting the second, third 
or fourth finger for the first in pulling. 

A rifle rested at different points on the bar- 
rel will shoot with different elevations and 
often with very great lateral deviations. 

The position of the fore hand should be al- 
ways regular and constant. Any change of po- 
sition will affect the result. And any variation 
of cheek pressure on the stock will give vary- 
ing results. 

The obvious deduction of all which is: 

Assume one position in shooting and never 
depart from it. Hold the rifle always the same 
wav and keep grip and pressure constant. 
Keep the rifle level, pull—not “yank’’—with in- 
variably the same finger, as instantaneously as 
you can at the first perfect sight and, if possi- 
ble, hold your breath—with lungs filled—while 
you are doing it. 

Practice ail you can and don’t monkey too 
muc hwith your sights when you once have 
them accurately adjusted. The variation is 
most likely to be your fault and not that of 
gun anc sights 

In addition to the personal error of time 


above mentioned there is likewise a personal 
error of vision which differs as much in indi- 
viduals as does their respective handwritings. 
Two men will seldom sight alike even a tele- 
scope-sighted rifle in a machine rest. What one 
man resolves upon as an absolute bisection of 
a point with the intersection of the cross-hairs 
will appear incorrect to another who will de- 
clare them not in alignment in his sight. Each 
individual must, therefore, adjust his sights to 
agree with his own personal error and not al- 
low them to be tampered with if he hopes for 
satisfactory results. 

Individual aiming is likewise different for all 
men. This is a matter that only extended trial 
and practice can establish for each shooter. 
Flinching—that great bane of riflemen—invar- 
iably arises from nervous fear of recoil and 
noise. That is why the smaller calibres of 
heavier weights are generally the best for be- 
ginners. 

The best shooting of any man is secured by 
using a well-fitted rifle, of calibre, weight and 
trigger-pull determined best by constant use 
and experiment. And in conclusion there is no 
such thing as a born rifle shot—they are all 
made, and they have to make themselves. 

FRANK H. MAYER. 
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DOGGY DIG-UPS. 


At the last meeting of the Colorado Kennel 
Club, June 7th, the dates for the next show 
were theroughiy discussed, it being thought ad- 
visable to choose the week following.the Dal- 
las, Texas, show, this show being the nearest 
geographically to Denver. It is hoped by fol- 
lowing this show we will secure a number of 
the Dallas entries, consequently the dates are 
set for October l16th, 17th and 18th. a month 
earlier than last year. This is, of course, sub- 
ject to whether arrangements can be made for 
the hall. From twelve to twenty fanciers will 
send dogs from Denver to Dallas: the editor 
of this department expects to take at least a 
dozen, so we are doing what we can to encour- 
age outsiders to come here. The cash prizes 
to be offered at the next Denver show will be 
worth winning, and other things being equal, 
there is every promise of the coming show be- 
ing a huge success. , 

We regret to announce the death of Young 
Le Prince, who died quite suddenly. His owner. 
the new secretary of the Colorado Kennel Club, 
was very fond and very proud of his pet. 
Brother Ballantyne must now devote himself 
altogether to the Irishman. 

** * 


Volume 18 of the American Kennel Club 
Stud Book has lately been issued. The increased 
number of pages are certainly indicative of the 
increasing interest in dogdom. 

s* *+ se 

Black Pomeranians, which were last in fash- 
ion, are fast giving way to collies again. No 
breed has had such a run as Scotch collies have 
lately had. This is due, no doubt, to the senti- 
mental stories which have been woven into the 
history of this breed. 

2 = 

Apropos of our remarks in the last issue con- 
cerning the fight between the coursing men and 
the Humane Society, in which the former lost 
their case, we notice that the Bishop of Here- 
ford lately introduced a bill in the House of 
Parliament in England which practically would 
make unlawful in England any form of sport. 
In doing this he gallantly ran a tilt in the 
House of Lords, of all places, with the keenest 
sportsmen in the world, and the bishop’s abso- 
lute failure to obtain support for his bill, even 
from his Episcopal brethren, indicates very 
strongly the view taken in the old country of 
this subject. We have seldom seen the essence 
of the matter so pointedly and pithily ex- 
pressed as it was in The Guardian, one of the 
oldest and most intensely sanctimonious papers 
published. In commenting on the bill it says: 
“Dr. Percival’s bill, however, suffers under a 
twofold disadvantage. It runs counter to a 
very strong and persistent popular instinct, and 
it is based on no very distinct logical grounds. 
It is at first sight hard to discern any good rea- 
son for condemning the killing of captive ani- 
mals which does not apply to harmless wild 
animals also. If rabbit-coursing is to be for- 
bidden ought not hare-coursing to go also? 
What line can be drawn between pigeon-shoot- 
ing at Hurlingham and pheasant-shooting in 
many a famous covert? Yet we are conscious 
of a strong sentimental objection to the one, 
which is not felt with regard to the other 
form of sport. But as soon as appeal is made 
to sentiment, we encounter the very formidable 
obstacle of sentiment. tradition and sympathy 
in favor of the sports which are condemned. 
‘If you go upon logical grounds, you ought to 
suppress many pursuits which you dare not at- 
tack; if you take sentiment as your criterion. 
then my sentiment is as good as yours, and my 





sentiment is in favor, say, of captive stag- 
hunting.” We can imagine such an answer be- 
ing made in all good faith, and we do not see 
how any counter-argument can be urged which 
does not raise the whole question of the law- 
fulness, from an ethical point of view, of sport 
in general.”’ 
sss 

We have written a good deal on this subject 
ourselves and along this particular line; in 
fact, we are not aware of any other writer 
who has made such a steadfast plea for so 
many years, as we have, for a logical con- 
sistency in the matter, and it has been a logical 
consistency which we have used to pry apart 
the arguments of the so-called humanitarians. 
An extended analogy on these grounds will 
bring down the arguments of the would-be hu- 
manitarians with a rattle. We can honestly 
take off our hat to the editor of The Guardian, 
and wish there were a few more as candid. 

ss 8 


It was a little curious that just as our last 
issue came out containing our little discussion 
on sport in which we referred to President 
Roosevelt as our most typical American sports- 
man, he should have published over his own 
signature an account of some of his experi- 
ences in which he relates that he wounded two 
deer and followed them: by the trail of blood, 
‘‘but there was blood on his trail.’’ one of which 
he succeeded in killing afterwards, and he goes 
on to say there was not much sport in it. “but 
it was very good fun.’”’ We trust that what he 
says won't shock the esthetic sense of the hu- 
mane league which is going to support him be- 
cause he refused to buy dock-tailed horses. 
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The feed question in all kennels of any size 
is always uppermost in our minds and the most 
experienced of us read eagerly anything on the 
subject. In a kennel as large and varied as the 
editor’s kennel it naturally has necessitated a 
good deal of study. At the Denver Boarding 
Kennels, which have been running for ten 
years, and where we have had over 1,200 dogs 
pass through our gates in a year, our experi- 
ence has been much on this subject, and after 
trying everything that the mind can suggest, 
the following method has been adopted: Nice, 
fresh meat and bone are run through a bone- 
grinder which grinds the meat and bone very 
finely. It is then boiled to a jelly. Also a small 
amount of rice flour, oatmeal and cornmeal are 
well boiled. This is mixed with the jelly and 
the whole poured over soaked stale bread. This 
is the staple diet of something like a hundred 
dogs, which is, of course, varied with bread 
and milk and other beneficial changes. 


A QUERY ANSWERED. 


Mrs. W. S. Tallant, Butte, Montana.—I have 
been very much interested in the interest you 
take in dogs in Outdoor Life. Will you please 
tell me what to do for our household pet, 
Gecko? He is part cocker and water spaniel 
and is six years old. In the past two or three 
years he has had a boil on or between his toes, 
and the last year has had inflamed ears, which 
are offensive at times. Have had the veterin- 
ary surgeon, but nothing seems to cure. 


Answer.—The description you give is rather 
vague. It would be difficult to advise you with 
certainty without examination. but you might 
try for the ears free application of seventy-five 
per cent. solution of hydrozone once a week; 
also dust the ears well with sterreate of zinc 
6 drams, iodoform 2 drams, twice a week. 
Allow an interval between the liquid and dry 
applications. The ‘‘boil’’ would necessitate ex- 
amination before giving you any advice. 
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THE STATEN ISLAND ACCIDENT. 

The accident at the speed trials of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America at Staten 
Saturday, May 3ist, excited comment all over 
the world. The loss of life under circumstances 
connected with any such sport function is al- 
Ways sure to draw adverse criticism from the 
sensationally inclined, as well as from the ‘‘yel 
low’’ form of journals. That everything possi- 
ble was done by the automobile club and by ths 
operators of the machine to insure safety 
seems to be a fact. That the police failed i: 
their duty of keeping the people off the course 
also is a fact, and if they had been mare dili- 
gent in their duty the accident might not have 
been attended with loss of life or the maiming 
of limb. 

The machine which caused the accident was 
an electric racing device—not an automobile 
in the common understanding of the word, but 
a road locomotive designed for the sole purpose 
of placing the mile record so low as to be 
from attack; traveling faster, indeed, than the 
fastest locomotives on rails. It was this ma- 
chine that plunged into a crowd of spectators 
with fatal results. 

Last year a machine made by the Riker com- 
pany made a record so far ahead of all pre- 
viously made as to be almost beyond belief 
This year the Baker company undertook to do 
better. It placed the operators in a shell. The 
whole machine was within forty-four inches of 
the ground. It was a scientific study in the art 
of avoiding wind resistance. Its performance 
so far as it went, indicated that it would eclipse 
every time previously recorded. 

From the outside nothing was visible but the 
wheels and the shell. The wheels were covered 
with oilcloth, or something similar, so that not 
even the rims were visible. The casing of the 
vehicle was made of arched strips, covered with 
a light covering of wood, so light. indeed, as to 
appear almost like canvas. The wheels were 
forty inches, with wire spokes and laminated 
wood rims. The tires were 3%-inch Palmers. 
At either end of the frame, at points corres- 
ponding with the axles, the covering was slot- 
ted to allow for the axles, so that the cover 
ran down to within a few inches of the ground. 
The batteries were fore and aft, so arranged, 
apparently, that the weight was directly over 
the axles. 

In the center of the car were two seats, ar- 
ranged tandem fashion, somewhat resembling 
canoe seats. The riders were close together, 
one sitting with his legs around the other's 
back. Both wore shoulder straps and were 
practically a part and parcel of the ma- 
chine. The man in front—Mr. Baker—attended 
to the steering. The rear rider, Mr. Denzer, at- 
tended to the application of power and kept 
track of the speed of the vehicle by means of a 
German scientific device, said by those familiar 


Island or 


safe 


with it to register exactly the speed of the car 

seyond the kilometer post there is a turn in 
the road, which the machine passed in safety. 
A little further on, at the hotel, it was rising 
and falling, fore and aft. with a bounding mo- 
tion 

Fifty Yards,or thereabout, beyond the hotel 
the vehicle swerved to the right, perhaps fif- 
teen feet from the center of the course. Peo- 
ple at the hotel shouted that there had been an 
accident before the smash actually occurred. 
It appeared to them as if the machine had 
plunged into the crowd on the right side of the 
road, a cloud of dust betokening some untoward 
happening No one was touched on that side, 
however. Then the machine plunged directly 
across the road, turned completely around so 
that its nose pointed to the start and came to 
a standstill at a point about sixty feet further 
down the road and about twenty feet to the 
left of the course or some forty feet to the left 
of the course taken in its swerve to the right. 

The Motor Age, in commenting on the acci- 
dent, says: “‘Let it be remembered that the ma- 
chine swerved first to the right. Of that there 
is no doubt. This may have been due to some 
inequality in the road. To steer a machine 
traveling 100 feet a second requires not only 
consummate nerve but perfect judgment. The 
turn of a wheel a fraction of an inch meant, 
providing the steering was perfect, a consider- 
able variation from the course. It has been 
asserted, with what truth is not known, that 
the instrument attached to the machine indi- 
cated a speed of a mile in forty-seven seconds. 
Assuming that the machine traveled 300 feet 
after the operator lost control—and it certainly 
traveled no further—the operator would have 
had less time than one second to realize the 
loss of control, to regain it and place his ma- 
chine in the middle of the road. Obviously the 
performance of such a feat would be an impos- 
sibility.”’ 


THE PROPOSED AUTO RACE. 


The management of Outdoor Life has decid- 
ed that it will be impracticable to conduct, at 
least this year, the automobile race which it 
was announced in our June number would be 
run if suitable arrangements could be made. 
Such a race could not with safety be run on 
an out-and-home course, unless there was a 
loop or circle in the course in order that the 
machines would not meet each other on the 
same road. The very first course suggested was 
the Denver-Greeley 100-mile course, but the 
number of irrigating ditches crossing this road 
and the necessary culverts. placed it out of 
the question. Then the Denver-Palmer Lake 
100-mile course was considered. Palmer Lake 
is fifty-two miles from Denver at the summit 
of the Continental Divide 2,000 feet above Den- 
ver—an ideal test for the hill-climbing possibili- 
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ties of machines. The idea was to 
Perry Park course to Palmer Lake, returnng 
via Castle Rock and Sedalia, but the roads 
from Palmer Lake to Larkspur, a distance of 
about twelve miles, were found to be entirely 
too rough and unsafe for such a race, especially 
as the racers would then be traveling on a 
grade that descends in that distance nearly 1,000 
feet. 

We have no doubt that mobiie racing, espe- 
cially in Colorado, where we have such splendid 
natural roads, will be as popular as in the 
eastern centers, yet such a race should be 
planned a longer time ahead and run earlier in 
the year than we would now be able to conduct 
it. If the Greeley road was repaired it would 
make an ideal racing course. We shall there- 
fore call the proposition off—at least until next 
year. 


take the 


THE AUTO IN HIGH ALTITUDES. 


T. D. Kyle, writing from Leadville, Colorado, 
to the Motor Age, says: “This is one of the 
most promising fields for the automobile ir the 
United States if the manufacturers would get 
out a machine suited to the country. The min- 


ing men here all have to do a great deal of 
traveling back and forth from their homes to 
the mines at times. This necessitates keeping 
a team all the time, which is much more ex- 
pensive and slower than an automobile. These 
men are generally wealthy enough to afford a 
good auto. Gasoline machines are all right at 
lower altitudes but all the mining camps are at 
high altitudes and the gasoline engine as con- 
structed at present does not give satisfaction 
at this distance above sea level. Of course the 
makers all claim that their engine will run well 
anywhere but this is all nonsense for I have 
had experience with all of them. There are 
some of them here whose owners send for me 
very often to get them started. I always suc- 
ceed, but it is annoying to them as well as to 


e. 
“If the makers would consider that the air 
pressure here is only ten pounds while at sea 


level it is fifteen they should know that we 
must necessarily have a differently designed en- 
gine to introduce the required amount of oxy- 
gen for combustion. I think I could design an 
engine which would run as well here as at sea 
level, but not being in that business at present 
I will leave it to some one else who will do it 
some day. 

“Gas engines, as at present constructed, will 
develop about sixty per cent. of the power here 
that they will at sea level. but the mixture is 
so rarefied that they will miss explosions, or 
stop completely if there is the smallest leak or 
cisarrangement of the valve gear.”’ 
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The WINTON 
Motor Carriages 


Whether service be given the $1200 or 
$2000 model, it makes uo difference, 
insofar as satisfactory results go. 
They .are four-season machines and 
may be depended upon for satisfac- 
tory service under all varying condi- 
tions of road and weather. We are 
in Colorado to stay, and will be pre- 
pared to take the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Colo. Winton Motor Carriage Lo. 


WEBB JAY, Manager 
1761 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 





























AS TO SPRING SHOOTING. 
Mr. C. C. Chase of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, is a 
sportsman of the type which we like to run up 
against. He is in favor of the abolishing of 
laws allowing the spring shooting of ducks and 
among other things has the following to say 
anent, the question: 

“Prohibition of spring shooting for the next 
two years can certainly do no harm and it is 
worth tryiny. if means are provided for en- 
forcing the law. 

“If a female duck escapes the Illinois hunt- 
ers on her way north there is no reason why 
she should be killed in Wisconsin. Returning 
from her northern nesting grounds or. undis- 
turbed by a roar of artillery in Wisconsin 
marshes, doing her hatching here, she will have 
about her a brood of young ones whose flesh. 
like her own in the fall, will be fit to eat. 

“A farmer has a flock of farmyard fowls. 
Let some gunner in the months of April or 
May slay a large part or all of them. The 
number of fowls left to the farmer in the fall 
will be determined by the accuracy of the gun- 
ner in destroying the source of supply Had 
he deferred his onslaught until the close of the 
nesting and raising season, the destruction of 
an equal number would still leave the farmer 
with a large increase in his original flock and 
a certainty of a still further increase the next 
year in case the gunner again postponed his 
operations until fall. 

“Take your pencil and figure out the progeny 
of one pair of ducks in four years, assuming 
that they and their female descendants will 
raise an average of six (6) male and six (6) 
females each year. Deduct eighty per cent. for 
every possible interference, including fall shoot- 
ing, and there are left 6.2 ducks to gladden the 
sportsman’s heart and to help perpetuate the 
duck family. Make a guess on the number of 
female ducks destroyed every spring in Wis- 
consin (25,000 would be a low figure), multiply 
it by 622 and make up your mind as to what 
spring shooting is doing towards duck exter- 
mination. 

“Don’t wait until the horse is stolen before 
locking the door. Save the game while there 
is some left to save. There is no justice in al- 
. lowing the present generation of gunners to 
‘hog’ all the game away from posterity.” 


GAME PROTECTION 
Editor Outdoor Life—Your article relative to 


IN COLORADO. 


the protection of game in the world-famous 
Routt and Rio Blanco counties of Colorado is a 
good and timely one. 

Distance and hardship, two great protectors 
of game, will be eliminated, expenses lessened 
and the number of hunters increased by the 
building of a railroad through those counties. 

I am glad that Outdoor Life is calling the 


attention of the sport-loving men of Colorado 
to what will happen if necessary steps are not 
taken. And I hope the men of, Colorado will 
get together and take such steps so as to at 
least prolong the life of our big game in the 
grand state of Colorado. 
Warrenton, Mo. 


SAML. SCHRANTZ. 


GAME PROTECTION IN MICHIGAN. 

Editor Outdoor Life—Attached herewith you 
will find a clipping which shows that the game 
wardens are not sleeping, though there is much 
to complain of as regards their vigilance. 

“Ole Krugan, Jac. Anderson, Henry Hogan. 
James Larson, August Krugan, Oscar Larson 
and Olif Brown of Ironwood. Michigan, who 
were arrested by Game Warden Valentine 
Raeth of Milwaukee and James Oberholtzer of 
Eagle River last Sunday near Van Buskirk for 
hunting and killing deer in closed season, were 
tried yesterday morning before Judge James 
Blackburn of this city and fined $50 and costs 
each. They pleaded guilty and paid their fine. 
The rifles were sold by the wardens to the 
highest bidder for $36.25. The venison was de- 
stroyed, as it was not salable.” 

Depredations of the kind mentioned are of 
common occurrence, but wardens either have 
been slack in their duty or unsuccessful in 
rounding up these butchers. 

Many expressions of good are heard on all 
sides over the arrest of seven of the many of- 
fenders. Cc. W. THOMPSON. 

Ironwood, Mich, 

[Such news as the above is indeed welcome, 
and we take pleasure in publishing the facts. 
The vigilance of our game wardens, coupled 
with proper laws and their loyal support by the 
good citizens, is the only path of salvation for 
our big game.—Ed.] 


GAME IN COLORADO. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In case the new road 
which is contemplated being built from Denver 
to Salt Lake should pass down either White 
river or the Yampa, there should be more strin- 
gent laws passed which would protect the game 
or it will be only a short time till the deer and 
elk will be so searce as to not pay to hunt for 
sport or pleasure. As it is, they are holding 
their own—at least I believe they have been 
holding their own in numbers for the last two 
years. In fact, there seems to be more deer 
than usual coming back up to their summer 
range. I see from twenty-five to one hundred 
and fifty deer every day and am not looking 
for them, either. Over a hundred elk crossed 
the river near here a few days ago. One bunch 
crossed within one-fourth mile of my place on 
the south fork of White River. I hope that the 
new .32 Winchester for large game will give 
satisfaction to the elk and bear hunters. 

Buford, Colo. LEVI WARD. 





A MAGAZINE 
REMINDER OF TIMES WITH GOFF. 


Many of our readers will recognize on our 
front cover page this month the familiar figure 
of one of the West’s most famous guides—John 
B. Goff of Meeker. This picture was taken a 
few years ago by S. Ben Smith, an old sports- 
man of Colorado Springs, and also shows three 
of Goff’s old bear dogs—Jim, Boxer and Lill. 

Mr. Smith writes as follows regarding an in- 
cident of his experience with the dogs: 

“These three dogs had trailed the lion whose 
head hangs over Goff’s shoulder over dry, dusty 
ground for over four hours, getting the lion in 
a tree on the north slope of a mountain over 
ten miles from where we first struck the trail. 
It was something marvelous the way the dogs 
followed the trail, smelling of every bush, stand- 
ing grass, etc. When the trail was lost they 
would smell around in a circle and give tongue. 
When found, away they would go again.”’ 


GAME NOTES. 


A. G. Wallihan, writing from his home in 
northwestern Colorado, under date of May 19th, 
says “A few deer have straggled up the trail 
and are still going up. The antelope went up 
country some time ago and there are none here 
where there have always been a lot of them 


OF THE WEST. 


heretofore in summer time. There is but a 
remnant left, and by the time the new railroad 
gets here the game will be about gone.” 

James Fullerton of Red Lodge, Montana, 
writes that the measurements of the largest 
cat he ever killed were: End of nose to tip of 
tail, 39% inches; girth, 1914 inches; hind leg to 
backbone, 20% inches; around head between eyes 
and ears, 12% inches; end of fore paw to back- 
bone, 23 inches. 


HEADS SHIPPED OUT OF COLORADO. 


In answer to a letter which we recently 
wrote to State Game and Fish Commissioner 
Harris of Colorado asking what construction he 
would place on the law providing for a license 
of $5 for deer and $10 for elk shipped out of the 
state, when such heads were shipped out after 
first being shipped in to one of our taxidermists 
for mounting, he replied as per appended let- 
ter, which we publish for the information of 
our readers 

“Yours of the 13th at hand. In reply will 
say. I consider, as I believe the true intent of 
the law where any part of the game quadruped 
is shipped into this state, with a proper import- 
ation certificate attached, that the party should 
have the right of return privilege on the same 
importation certificate, to send it back.”’ 








FRANK MOSSMAN, A WELL-KNOWN NORTHWESTERN SPORTSMAN AND CONTRIBUTOR. 





THE WHITE RIVER GAME FIELDS. 


Much has been written and more said con- 
cerning the White River and its upper tribu- 
taries since that locality has been visited by the 
chief executive in quest of the noblest kinds of 
sport the North American continent affords 
lion shooting. It would seem at first thought 
that the fraternity of sportsmen were all suffi- 
ciently informed regarding the advantages and 
disadvantages of this particular locality, but in- 
vestigation upon this point will yield a surpris¢« 
Ask ten men not residents of Colorado, where 
Roosevelt hunted lions, and a great many of 
them will locate his hunting grounds in the 
wrong state, while the balance will probably 
“guess it was about Fort Collins or Grand 
Junction, somewhere, in Colorado.’’ This is not 
to say that there are hundreds of people who 
could answer the query correctly. hundreds 
who, perhaps, have hunted over the same terri- 
tory, or who have memories long enough to re- 
member the location given in the newspaper re- 
ports of President Roosevelt's lion hunt 

There is nothing, however, in the fact that a 
President of the United States chose a certain 
place in which to hunt to make the place a bet- 
ter game country than other localities. It mere- 
ly indicates that of all the West these particu- 
lar hunting grounds were most highly recom- 
mended to the President, by men in whose 
judgment he had confidence, and the success 
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which attended the party sufficiently commends 
them in their selection. 

In anticipation of the wants of its thousands 
of eastern readers and those strangers who at 
this time of year are visiting in or passing 
through Colorado, Outdoor Life will, in the fol- 
lowing illustrated article, seek to give some in- 
formation concerning ways and means of reach- 
ing the game fields of the White River country 

The lively little town of Rifle. in Garfield 
county, on the Denver & Rio Grande railroad 
is one of the most convenient railroad points 
from which to bid farewell to steam transit 
(For the information of our readers we will 
state that some outfit at New Castle, where re- 
sides the well-known guide, Sam Himes.) Rifle, 
by the way. is worthy of more than a passing 
notice. Only a few weeks since, fire destroyed 
every stone and brick business building in the 
place, except one, and to-day new structures 
are rising above the blackened ruins. larger and 
better than before—a tribute to western energy 

nd enterprise. 

The sportsman who seeks the White River 
country, if he comes from the East, should buy 
a through ticket to Rifle. Local passenger tar- 
iffs are high. Denver & Rio Grande train No. 
7 and also the Colorado Midland trains connect 
with the Rifle-Meeker stage in the mornng, and 
the traveler can, if he chooses, be in Meeker at 





NO. I.—OFFICE OF THE MEEKER HOTEL. 
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NO. Il,—THE TRIUMPHANT RETURN. 


7p. m. of the day of his arrival in Rifle. Unless, 
however, time is a matter of considerable value, 
the sportsman would do well to plan his arrival 
in Rifle for the evening and get a night’s rest 
and a couple of good meals at Clark’s hotel to 
fortify himself for the overland journey. Land- 
lord Clark sets a good table and his rooms are 
newly furnished with up-to-date and costly fur- 
nishings. 
tress 


As one sinks to rest upon a soft mat- 
with the best of springs, supported by a 
brass-mounted bedstead, takes a last glance at 
the new brussels carpet, the chairs, dresser and 
table of polished curly maple, he wonders as he 
drops to sleep if he really is within a day’s 
drive of the haunts of the lion and bob-cat, the 
deer and the elk. 

When our tourist-sportsman goes to engage 
his seat on the stage he will meet Manager Fay 
and he will find that individual very much like 
a mince pie. The first thing you strike is the 
crust. If you get through that you are all 
right—the inside is good. 

Out of Rifle behind a four-horse team, if 
well loaded, the yellow Concord coach climbs 
thirteen miles to the first change. From here 
six horses swing the load along up the remain- 
ing five and a half miles to the top of the hill, 
and down the other side to the dinner stati6n, 
where you will find ample substance where- 
with to fill that aching void which has been 
clamoring these six miles back. Nothing like 
a ride in the bracing mountain air to create a 
demand for beefsteak—or venison. Mr. J. A. 
Alley. proprietor of the ranch and host at the 


dinner station, was for years a tourist-sports- 


man himself, and it was_upon one of his hunt- 
ing trips that he met the opportunity to pur- 
chase this splendid mountain ranch, and he for- 
sook the rain and mud and stifling heat of old 
Missouri for this home in the mountain-top. 
He has saddle horses and equipment for par- 
ties desiring to make his place headquarters, 
and is making extensive additions to his dwell- 
ing. A sportsman himself, he anticipates and 
appreciates the wants of the traveler who 
comes seeking game, and personally is a genial, 
pleasing gentleman. 

From the dinner station on for miles the 
scenery is most pleasing. The road is good, ex- 
cept in wet weather, and there are none of the 
rough, rocky, steep climbs usually characteristic 
of mountain roads. The prairie dogs stand and 
bark within reach of the driver’s lash, and not 
infrequently deer may be seen crossing the 
road. 

Seventeen 
change 
journey 


miles out 
of horses 


of Meeker the last 
is made and the down-hill 
continues until the stage rolls across 
the bridge over White River and the eyes of the 
huntsmen catch a glimpse of their hunting 
grounds. Yonder are the Flat-tops, there the 
Burro Mountain, upon whose mesa-like uplands 
the deer and elk herd in summer and the lion 
and bear seek their fresh meat. 

Meeker, with its already ancient history of 
Indian wars and massacres; Meeker, the sports- 
men’s mecca, is in sight. The coach pulls up 
before a comfortable-looking brick structure 
and the driver calls, ‘“Meeker Hotel!’’ A pleas- 
ant-faced young man looks after your luggage, 
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NO. III.—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND JOHN GOFF AT THE LATTER’S RANCH, 








NO. IV.—READY FOR BREAKING CAMP, 
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and you enter the office—shown in the accom- 
panying cut. Trophies of the chase adorn the 
walls on all sides. Magnificent heads of deer 
and elk look down upon you, Game birds perch 
in glass cases, and chairs of horns stand about 
the room. 

Clerk Rooney sees that you are installed in 
a pleasant room, and when the travel stains are 
removed you may repair to the capacious din- 
ing room and feast upon the best the land af- 
fords. If in season, trout and venison are in 
evidence, and the bill of fare proves Mine Host 
Ball to be a generous provider and his cook 
one of the best. 

In Meeker a choice of several courses is open 
to the sportsman-tourist. He may make. the 
hotel his headquarters, engage a guide, such as 
Joe Pelten, for instance, go to 8S. E. Wolcott's 
livery establishment and secure his outfit, either 
driving rig or saddle and pack horses, and take 
to the hills. Game is close about and usually 
plentiful. A good guide will take him to it in a 
few hours’ travel and he can make his kill and 
return to the hotel. Mr. Wolcott knows every 
foot of the country and can equip an outfit for 
all exigencies. His charges are unusually rea- 
sonable and his animals good. 

Or. if our hunter prefers to go farther into 
the hills, there is Mountain Brook Resort, about 
fourteen miles from Meeker, up Coal Creek, in 
the very heart of the hills, where deer stay all 
summer, and the early shooting is exceptionally 
good. Here saddle and pack horses can be se- 
cured and camp outfits and guides are at hand. 
H. P. Spurlock, proprietor, is a genial gentle- 
man, and always ready to do all possible for his 
patrons. Mountain Brook is pleasantly located, 
the accommodations good and the charges mod- 
erate. The tourist-sportsman who seeks a mod- 
erate-priced place to make headquarters, and 
who desires to go further than Alley’s or Mee- 
ker, will do well to write Mr. Spurlock, at Mee- 
ker, and arrange details with him. 


Then there is Marvine Lodge, John Goff's 


place, some thirty-five miles up the White 
River, a popular and well-known resort for 
sportsmen. Mr. Goff piloted President Roose- 
velt on his lion hunt and recently returned 
from old Mexico, where he went with his pack 
of dogs to hunt with a party of eastern sports- 
men who had secured the open sesame to a 
large mountain ranch some forty miles square, 
in which wild turkey and bear were abundant. 
Mr. Goff is too well known as a guide to need 
much comment here, and his lodge is always 
well filled during the season. 

Outdoor Life is indebted to R. S. Ball of the 
Meeker Hotel, for the cuts from which the illus- 
trations appearing in this article are printed, 
and these are only a few from his stock—he 
must have fifty equally good. No. I. is a view 
of a part of the interior of the office of the 
Meeker Hotel. No. II. is a hunting party of 
Missourians, of which J. A. Alley of Rio Blanco 
(the dinner station) was one. No. III. shows 
President Roosevelt and John Goff at the lat- 
ter’s ranch. No. IV. is another view of Alley 
and his Missourians, showing their kill. No. V. 
shows a couple of lady hunters, and the result 
of a bullet from one of their rifles. No. VI. is 
“Homeward Bound’’ on one of S. P. Harp’s big 
Concord coaches, loaded down with game, bag- 
gage, and happy sportsmen, while No. VII. 
shows John Goff’s youngest boy fishing at Mar- 
vine Lodge. The hunt is over and the good time 
of another year is but a recollection—all ex- 
cept the congratulations of friends, the eating 
of the venison, and the hanging of another 
head upon the wall of the “‘den.”’ 

Speaking of heads reminds us that one of the 
important things the hunter has to consider is— 
Who will care for and mount the head, or pre- 
pare the skins to be taken home? In Meeker 
there is a firm of taxidermists—Messrs. Blain & 
Purdy. Mr. Purdy spends the season with John 
Goff. Mr. Blain stays in Meeker. These two 
gentlemen are experts in their line, we are told. 
and are reasonable in their charges. 


NO. V.—EVEN THE LADIES CAN KILL GAME ON WHITE RIVER. 
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NO, VI.—HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Right here a few words are due on the sub- 
ject of transportation to and from Rifle. There 
is no better equipped or better managed stage 
line in the West than that conducted by Mr 
Harp—‘‘Simp’”’ Harp, as he is familiarly ad- 
dressed. Mr. Harp is a veteran in the business 
though he devotes little personal attention to it 
He owns a ranch on the White River, close to 
town, and spends most of his time with his 
ranch affairs. His stock is well fed and well 
eared for, his drivers know their business and 
attend to it. Jack Sharp. who drives the greys. 
is one of the best drivers in the West, and 
when an accident happens to his coach it can 
be put down as unavoidable. 

While the White River 
noted for good hunting, there are few places in 
the state where the fishing is better. One can 
take his rod and tackle and walk down to the 
river where it flows through the town, and 
catch ten or a dozen trout most any evening 
good sized ones, too. By going out a few miles 
a splendid catch can be made. To the person 
who has a week or so to spare during the fish- 
ing season, there is no place which offers su- 
perior advantages to Meeker as a fishing resort. 
The moderate rates—one ought to call 
them cheap—and splendid fare and service at 
the Meeker Hotel, the small expense attached 
to securing livery outfits at Wolcott’s for trips 
to the smaller streams, and the abundance and 


country is mostly 


really 


size of the fish, make a strong showing in favor 
of that section. 

Following are the names and addresses of 
those to whom the tourist-sportsman, thinking 
of going into the White River country, would 
do well to write: 


J. A. Alley, Rio Blanco, Colorado, tourist re- 
sort and outfitter; R. S. Ball, Meeker Hotel 
Meeker, Colorado: 8S. E. Wolcott, Meeker, Colo- 
livery; H. P. Spurlock, Meeker, proprie- 
tor Mountain Brook, outfits and guides; John 
Goff, Meeker, Colorado; Levi Ward, Buford, 
Colorado; Sam Himes, New Castle, Colorado; 
and Steve Baxter, Glenwood Springs, Colorado, 


rado, 
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TROPHIES FROM WARD'S. 


A synopsis of the resorts of the White River 
would be very incomplete without a mention of 
the growing and popular lodge run by Levi W. 
Ward on the South Fork of White River, above 
Buford, known as Mountain Dell Home. Mr. 
Ward is an experienced guide of a dozen or 
more years’ residence in the White River Dis- 


trict, and employs the best of guides as assist- 
ants. He has also a good lot of horses, which 
he furnishes at reasonable rates, while board 
at his place is splendid. The above cut shows a 
few heads and hides of deer killed by a party 
of sportsmen at Mr. Ward’s resort last season. 
His address is Buford, Colo. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


F. G. Rutherford, Chihuahua, Mexico.—I am 
highly interested in the ex~eriments which your 
Mr. Mayer has been conducting in the testing 
of powder and balls, and especially his article 
in June Outdoor Life, but do not know if I ex- 
actly grasp his deductions. Does he mean that 
he finds the modern high-pressure smokeless 
rifle powder as used in rifles, no good, and does 
he find that shotgun powder is the most suit- 
able for the modern high-pressure rifle? I 
thought the impression was that shotgun pow- 
der gave too much initial pressure for rifle use. 


Answer.—Mr. Mayer's deductions are that 
high-pressure military powders are unsuitable 
for reduced charges, and that in such charges 
the shotgun powders give better results. The 
same is true inversely of the shotgun powders 
which cannot be safely used in full charges or 
with heavy projectiles but which are most ad- 
mirably adapted to small charges and light- 
weight projectiles. The high-pressure military 
powders are, of course, perfectly adapted to the 
full charges and heavy bullets, and Mr. Mayer 
will have an interesting article in this connec- 
tion in a near future issue. 


J. C. Johnson, Newton, Kansas.—Please give 
me information regarding best hunting grounds 
for big game in Colorado and Wyoming: also 
names of best guides. 


Answer.—The best hunting grounds in Colo- 
rado are in northwestern Colorado—in Routt 
and Rio Blanco counties. The best guides for 
those districts are Levi Ward, Buford. Colora- 
do; Sam Himes, New Castle, Colorado: John 
Goff, Meeker, Colorado; and Steve Baxter. 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado. The best big game 
hunting in ba tp is found in the country 
contiguous to Jackson's Hole. south of the Yel- 


lowstone National Park. There are a great 


many guides in that section, but we can recom- 
mend S, N. Leek of Jackson, Wyoming, as be- 
ing thoroughly reliable and reasonable in his 
charges. 


Dr. J. F. Dolina, Dayton, Ohio.—How is fish- 
ing and hunting in Estes Park, Colorado? [f 
am contemplating a stay there in August. 

Answer.—Fishing is very fine in Estes Park, 
although the trout are small. There is not a 
more beautiful section in Colorado in which to 
spend an outing than Estes Park, as it is a 
hidden recess behind the hills where the rattle 
of trains is never heard and where one can idle 
away their time in seclusion. We would advise 
your writing to Mr. Shep N. Husted, Estes 
Park, Colorado, who conducts a resort in the 
park, and who would be glad to give you any 
details regarding expenses of living there, in- 
teresting places to go to, how to reach the 
park, etc. It is reached by the Burlington Route 
from Denver to Lyons, and by stage from Ly- 
ons, the stage covering twenty miles from the 
latter point to the park. 


W. Y. Davis, Bonham, Texas.—I read Out- 
door Life—everything there is in it—once and 
sometimes twice. I want to go to Cook’s Inlet, 
Alaska, this summer on a hunt for large game, 
and want to learn about what would be best 
point to make. If it is not asking too much, 
I thought you might give me some informa- 
Hes in a personal letter or through Outdoor 
fe. 

Answer.—As a number of our readers have 
hunted in Alaska, some of them more than 
once, we will ask for an expression from one 
of them. Any one, therefore, who will be kind 
enough to send an answer to us in time for 
our August number, will be doing both Mr. 
Davis and the magazine a favor. 

(5) 






































After the smoke of battle has cleared away 
it can be tersely said that while many shoot- 
ing tournaments have been held, from time to 
time, at different places in our state, none 
have ever approached the grand western han- 
dicap at targets which closed June l4th. It 
simply eclipsed them all in every respect, and 
its success insures its annual perpetuation. 
Seven states were represented in the entries, 
and the contests for the honors in all events 
were marked by the keenest interest and the 
most good-natured rivalry. Characteristic of 
the sportsman. no outward expression of abili- 
ties or proclamations of what was to be done 
could be heard anywhere; but the individual 
scores bore the stamp, “I’m a champion and 
you'll have to go some to beat it.” 

A careful review of the representation from 
the several states reveals the fact that their 
experts had “invaded the enemy’s camp” fuliy 
appreciating the merits of local talent. Un- 
daunted, however, by ovrevious records, they 
buckled on their armor and the manner in 
which they juggled with Denver's representa- 
tives was heartbreaking: but when the fair 
name of Colorado was placed in jeopardy by 
Herr of Kansas with a’ score of 99, there cam< 
a Royce from San Luis and saved the day. 
But this was only the beginning of our undo- 
ing, for Kansas, with its oratorical (?) Cal- 
houn and mathematical Matteson, divided first 
honors in the Colorado handicap with Bennett 
of San Luis and Younkman of Denver, chal- 
lenged by O’Brien of Kansas and Timberlake of 
Ireland for second honors. 

On the eve of the approaching contest for 
the championship cup, speculation was rife as 
to who would be returned the winner. It is 
the concensus of opinion among sportsmen that 
a more spirited contest at targets has never 
taken place in the West. Earnesiness charac- 
terized the expression of every contestant and 
the deliberation of action gave evidence of de- 
termination to win, still holding to the funda- 
mental axiom, ‘‘You'll have to go some to beat 
it." It is a safe prediction to state that the 
shooting averages in this tournament are far 
above those of any other tournament held in 
the United States this year and that they will 
not be equaled for many years to come. The 
reason for this is because the crack shots 
(only) from the states represented were in at- 
tendance. This is particularly trve of ~ “rlo- 
rado contingent, as many shor 
abilities, averging eighty tc 
cent., found themselves so 
classed that there was no cl 
tion and they were compelled 
The Grand Western Hand 


THE GRAND WESTERN HANDICAP. 






test between the champions of Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Idaho, Utah and Col- 
orado. H. C. Hirschy, winner of the Grand 
American Handicap at live birds, F. O. Wer- 
necke, Wichita Falls, Kansas, and L. E. King, 
Cripple Creek, Colorado, tied for the cup with 
99 each. The result in the shoot-off, which was 
at 20 birds per man, was a tie in the first 20 
with 19 each. In the second 20 Mr. King and 
Mr. Hirschy each dropped a bird, Mr. Wer- 
necke making a straight score, thereby win- 
ning the championship and the handsome cup 
emblematic of same, on which he will have the 
honor of inscribing the score of 138 out of a 
possible 140. 

Hurrah for Kansas again! Please don’t do 
it again, boys, but if you must, don’t do it so 
hard! Mr. A. P. Bigelow of Utah was second 
with 97, a score which would win in almost 
any event Mr. Neil McMillan of Idaho, a 
simon-pure amateur, showed a score of 9%, 
equal to that of the winner of the Grand 
American Handicap at targets. and carried off 
high average honors for the fourth day. Mr. 
Cc. C. Beveridge, Nebraska, won high average 
for the tournament, with O’Brien of Kansas 
second. Missouri with its Cunning-ham, as 
usual had to be shown, and with his score of 
9% he got a “look-in’”’ and was shown that it 
gets “your ‘money back.’’ Colorado’s veteran 
at the trap, Hon. J. S. Sedam, and others made 
scores worthy of most honorable mention, as 
the Grand Western Handicap record will dem- 
onstrate 

A most interesting feature of the tournament 
was the skillful marksmanship displayed by 
Mrs. H. Bardsley and Mrs. A. L. Bennett, both 
of the San Luis delegation which acquitted it- 
self so creditably in establishing the only per- 
fect score, 100 straight, in a handicap event 
If practice adds to one’s proficiency, it’s safe 
to predict that if Mrs. Bardsley and Mrs. Ben- 
nett show the same determination to perfect 
themselves as characterized their efforts in 
competition for higher honors, that the San 
Luis boys will “have to go some” if they hope 
to retain their honors. 

“Come again, everybody: we will treat you 
better, if possible, next time,”’ is the proclama- 
tion of the Denver Trap Club president, Mr. A. 
E .McKenzie, who says the Grond Western 
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Following are the scores in the Grand 
Western Handicap: 

(The first figures indicate the handicap, and 
the second, the score.) 


c. E. Younkman, 21. 9% T. C. Jones, 17....... 93 
F. H. Sprague, 18... 97 Ructele ry 4 
W. H.- Herr. 1...... 9 A. E. McKenzie, 19.. 

E. A. Newton, 17... 89 E. O’Brien, 19........ 97 
Al Royce, 18......... 95 H. Anderson, 16..... 93 
c. S. Barnes, 16..... te SS eee 97 
F. O, Wernecke, 17. 99 Neil McMillan, 15.... 94 
J. S. Sedam, 17...... 97 J. J. Cornett, 18..... 92 
A. Heirgood, 21...... 94 Mrs. H. Bardsley, 14 81 
J. W. Garrett, 21.... 9% J. N. Thomas, 15.... 85 
H. C. Hirschy, 21... 99 D. D. Wallace, 16.... 96 
W. A. Matteson, 18. 96 C. W. Mann, i6...... 84 
J. M. Browning, 17. 92 E. L. Deibert, 17.... 94 
A. P. Bigelow, 18.... 97 L. E. King, 16....... 99 
Chas. Plank, 19...... 9% C. H. Webb, 16...... 91 
F. B. Cunningham, 17. 9 D. F,. Timberlake, 17 93 
A. L, Bennett, 19.... 97 R. Murphey, 17...... 91 
H. Bardsley, 15...... 97 F. Calhoun, 19....... 97 


DAVENPORT TOURNAMENT. 





The third tournament of the Excelsior Rifle 
Club of Davenport, Iowa, came to a close Sun- 


day afternoon, after four days of shooting. 
The highest aggregate of the three-shot. five 
and ten-shot targets was made by Emil Berg, 
483 points, which was two points behind the 
record of last year. The next highest aggre- 
gate was a tie by C. W. Ranzow and C. F. 
Denkman, who each scored 430 points out of a 
possible 450. The shoot was in every sense a 
perfect success, and all voted to repeat the 
same program next year. The shooting was 
done in the Turner Hall range at 100 feet, the 
rings in the target being 4% inch wide, the cen- 
ter counting 25, measuring ™% inch. 
is the score of the winners: 
THREE-SHOT TARGET, POSSIBLE 7%. 








Chris Janssen......... 7441C. W. Ranzow........ 73 
Cc. F. Denkmann......73 | Emil ee -72 
Frank Berg..........++ we 1, GC, BeOMeOsceccsces 72 
J. D. Regennitter..... 73 | Ed Berger.......... 72 
Louis Schroeder.......73 |C. Wichelman........ 72 
FIVE-SHOT TARGET, POSSIBLE 125. 
are 123 |C. W. Ranzow....... 119 
Cc. F. Denkman....... 122 | J. D. Regennitter...119 
Chris Jansen.. ...122 | J. Brockman..... wan 
Louis Schroeder...... 120 | C. Wichelman - 
Frank Berg........... Be 8a Ge, MIs vec ccceccs 
TEN-SHOT TARGET, POSSIBLE 250. 
Cc. W. Ranzow....... 238 | Frank Berg ......... 233 
Th, tence nnsseees 238 |C. Janssen .......... 232 
Cc. F. Denkman....... 235 | I. Brockman ........229 
L. Schroeder ......... 235 |C. Wichelman....... 227 
J. D. Reginnitter....235 |Ed Berger........... 225 
FLE. 


TRAP AT MILWAUKEE. 
Scores of the South Side 
5 pairs. June 1st 

Hare 





Gun Club. 


-10 7.. 9.. 8 810 


Following 


OF THE WEST. 


15 singles. June Ist: 








NE. inn rencekeths esas 15 15 12 13 14 12 12 13 14 15 
DEEN. on<enscdeasparnoce 12 14 13 14 13 10 13 12 13 15 
Ds .ctvh cevopdewadeodl 15 12 12 11 13 12 15 14 13 14 
EL waged <atbcoueen 12 14 10 13 13 15 12 14 13 18 
DEG) cu fwideticncumecee hie 1213 912 13 10 14 12 14 13 
SE - “avesuacens eens ee 13 14 12 12 13 14 11 12 18 13 
Ph. «sinkakipetssegetaee 14 11 14 12 14 14 18 18 12 18 
SOEL.. . Vacsts cheer censer 4111121112111 12 
WO =, “Sevccccesecasemee 11 9101213 810111110 
15 singles. June Ist: 
ara pe : -2 ae : os: var.be eet 
Meyer . 
Melius . “5 ib B if 8 buwwu 
EE. snasusseaxcosndcesepoess 10 let 2123 9. 
OO ee th 8 9 14 14 12 
BONE | kncosnevdanekas corse ag 131011 8. 
15 singles. June 8th 
RE ee. 1814121821.. Ti 
ET). “ch dakaevediventebee hare. shee Bli2.. 72 
ND. | .0 Seen ap avibtacpe ene te = 14 12 2319 .. 13 
TE... av ccdcecveccesyecuerse sh 11 30. 11 
ATOR: , . ovéunvsisckvusenceaurtc nates . 1313 2421 7 = 
ee Meee 


6 
A. GROPPER’ Sec’y. 


GOLDEN GATE R. AND P. CLUB. 


Following are some scores made by _ the 
Golden Gate (San Francisco) Rifle and Pistol 
Club on May llth and 25th respectively 

May Ii1th. 








Se Be Sas dcaxenckeses avescesee i: Ses 
i SEI icon ct vctsanecetexeseas 219 214 213 208 ... 
I SS ccvcs.cucss agvactvhcndeas 215 213 211 211 ... 
Bt MEY Soke saawnchudseaieasdaekven 216 206 204 203 200 
i IGE oc vevcncsivccesvovecses BED cnc. ‘acy duwane 
Pistol. 
i Me I kc cc aveescagenKoeeens GB vcs css. acne 
Revolver. 
PS i eee re a 2S. Seer 
I o,  ° Syren 2s Peer 
es IESE <n 5 4 wicks ne dawbeue Veveecse i SRR ree 
i hm errr @ @ O65. ws 


May 25th—Rifle. 
CO OOS o owensesncshecsocncens 
ff | ee serrate co 
Se REE. ica dca geckoucacv@eetes 210 
Ue, SDs 5 de vncctucsesscvsweusnes 
Pistol. 
F. S. Washburp.... 
Revolver. 
i i errr re 
NE 5 oc cGadcccnensses 
J. W. oT ompkins 








BUENA VISTA RIFLE CLUB. 


The Buena Vista (Colo.) Rifle Club gave an 
all-day re-entry shoot May 30th. Conditions, 
200 yards, off hand; Standard American target; 
3 shots; entries unlimited. 

Ten prizes approximating $100 in value were 
distributed. 

Among the visitors present were the follow- 
ing well-known riflemen: rf. Scott of 
Breckenridge; W. H, French of Leadville; and 
J. W. Stonebraker of Red Cliff. Colorado. 

The following is a list of those winning 
prizes: 


J. J. Armstrong, Buena Vista Rifle 

wn (Pope-Winchester 32-47-200)..... 9 10 10—29 
H. French, Leesvine. Rifle Club 

“@Ballara- Schoyen 38-55-295)............. 10 9~—27 
Cc. H. Scott. bon Rifle 

Club (Stevens 28-30-120).............+.. 8 10—27 
J. W. Stonebraker, Leadville Rifle 

Club Pe ee are 610 9—25 
Ed Cooper, Buena Vista Rifle Club 

(Winchester 32-40-165)............+.ee0 9 8 &—25 
. E. Wright, Jr., Buena Vista Rifle 

1} (Winchester-Pope 82-47-200)..... 9 4 T7—20 
» i ‘2 Vista Pitie Club 

¥ és 7 2-18 

5 5—17 

2 5—17 

2 7—11 
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Herewith find score 
was participated in b) 
land (Wis.) Gun Club 
and shotgun members; 
D of the militia. Th 
300 -yards, off hand, a 
target for 200 yards, 
target for 300 yards 

GUN CLUB. 
D. W. VanvVieck.% 
Dr. Rinehart §” 


Art Schupp ......5s 
D. Mockee, Jr... .5: 
Chas. Bloss ......53 
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angles: 
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Sheard ......... 
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sey Universai i m i 
acteristically American is dk and 
struction, embodying s oaplicity . mpactness 
lightness of weight, and elegance of form and 
finish, together with large field, clearness of 
definition, ease of manipulation, and freedom 
from strain to the eyes. 

“Our long experience in making ‘Optik 
Tubes’ of all sizes, from the great Lick and 
Yerkes telescopes to the telescopic gun sights. 
range finders, sextants, etc., used by the army 
and navy, especially qualifies us to develop 
from both a scientific and practical standpoint 
the highest tvnre of porro prism telescope. 

“The Warner & Swasey prism field glasses 
are made in three sizes, magnifying respective- 
ly six, eight and ten diameters. The six-power 
on account of its larger field and greater appar- 
ent steadiness, is popular for yachting, bird 
studies, natural history observations and, in 
fact. for general service. The eight-power is 
preferred by many and is the standard for 
army use. It is as powerful as can readfly be 
held in the hands. The ten-power is with diffi- 
culty held with sufficient steadiness to give the 
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iv uN 
CLASP 

Lies flat to the leg —never 

Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
=~ Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 


SPF 








Cc. W. Budd again defended the Hazard Cup 
at Omaha, defeating the challenger, C. W. Phel- 
lis, by the remarkable score of 10 live birds 
without a miss to 87 kills on the part of his op- 
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best results. We therefore give preference to ponent. In shooting for this trophy Mr. Budd fact t 
soe, igs 2 —_ % pores. et saa has killed 225 out of 230 live birds, which places ufactu 
Mr. aul eiss, e enver o iclan who s Say cs i sports 
sanet fer thin Ginee Wal be ss to answer Bim among the best live bird shots in the coun- spe = 
any questions regarding either it or any other try and speaks well for the uniformity of his from 
of the field glasses which he carries. load—U. M. C. factory-loaded shot shells. wood 
tures 
—— " 7 . “a terial 
and n 
MULLINS’ INDIAN CANOE. es 
We take pleasure in showing eye-0] 
herewith illustrations of this ca- been 
noe, as we believe it will interest every 
a large number of our readers. It The r 
is made by 4 Mullins, the with ; 
well-known boat manufacturer of L fro 
Salem, Ohio. It is a sectional ca- 20 x 36 
noe, one that can be taken apart buildi 
and put together readily. detac 
This sectional canoe is made about 
fourteen feet in length and ar- make 
ranged with malleable hooks and Less 
cleats to hold it together when buildi 
joined as a completed canoe, mak- busin 
ing a perfect and rigid construction more 
and a joint that can readily be perio 
made in a moment’s time. It can 
be taken apart and one half nested Fe Topi acbpite AW fic Bae 
in the opposite half. making a con- 
venient package for storage or 
transportation. In 
It is also made with an additional section ar- ment’s time to an ideal fishing boat. The fish Denv 
ranged as a live box for fishing, and which can box section is made fourteen inches in width, there 
be inserted between the sections of any of the making the total length with fish box fifteen probs 


regular sectional boats, converting it in a mo- 








feet two inches. 
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3 IDEAL HUNTING KNIFE. 








The growth of Mr. Marble’s business has 
been phenomenal, which further exemplifies the 
fact that there is plenty of room for the man- 
ufacturer who caters to the wants of the 
sportsman, and who gives him honest value for 
his money. Hickory for his axe handles comes 
from the South, while Michigan provides the 
wood for the gaff handles. His factory manufac- 
tures its own scabbards—in fact, the raw ma- 
terial is in every case brought to the factory 
and made up under the careful supervision of 
Mr. Marble. 

The growth of this business was such an 
eye-opener to me, and the Marble goods have 

en so popular among the sportsmen that 
every sportsman is interested in this concern. 
The main factory isl7é6feet long by32feet wide, 
with a power house 32 x 40 feet, which forms an 
L from the main building. A tempering room 
20x 30 feet forms another L from the main 
building. while a storage room 24x40 feet is 
detached from the main building. They have 
about forty machine tools of the most approved 
make for their special line of manufacture. 
Less than three years ago they occupied a 
building 20x30 feet, two stories high. Their 
business up to June ist this year has a little 
more than doubled that of the corresponding 
period last year. J. A. RICKER. 


NOTES. 


In the advertisement of E. R. Cumbe, the 
Denver automobile dealer, in our June issue. 
there appeared a typographical error which 
probably puzzled the reader. The word ‘‘mode”’ 
should have read “‘model.’’ Mr. Cumbe has a 
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FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 
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line of autos that will 
chauffeurs to inspect. 


S. G. Rigdon of the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. recently said to a 
reporter: “I'll admit that the business has sur- 
prised me. Our only trouble has been our abil- 
ity to produce tires fast enough to meet the de- 
mand, and at that we have quite a capacity. 
We've already begun to plan a 300-foot addition 
to our plant.” 


We have received from H. W. Baily of Buf- 
falo, New York, successor to the Cataract Tool 
and Optical Company, a circular describing 
some Class “A,”’ Class “‘B” and “Challenge 
Special’ Cataract rifle scopes which he has yet 
on hand after winding up the affairs of the old 
company. Mr. Baily solicits correspondence 
from all riflemen desiring to buy a good ’scope 
cheap. His advertisement appears in this issue. 


The J. T. Buel Company of Whitehall, New 
York, manufacturers of trolling spoons, spin- 
ners, steel gangs, steel leaders. etc.. who were 
burned out on April 30th last, have a new fac- 
tory building completed. are putting in new 
and improved machinery and will soon have 
their new plant in full operation. Their aim in 
the future will be to keep up the excellent qual- 
ity of their regular and well-known line of 
goods and to constantly add new and useful 
articles used by sportsmen. 


John P. Lower’s Sons of 1511 Larimer street, 
Denver, were showing us the other day their 
new line of fishing tackle, which is about as 
complete as any piscatorial artist could wish to 
look at. It includes stone flies of the most en- 
ticing designs, midget flies. bass spoons and 
baits. the Frankfort, Martin and other reels— 
and in fact a number of newer novelties that 
the fishing enthusiast is always looking for. 
They have also a full line of Winchester 19- 
gauge blank cartridge cannons for the Fourth 
of July. 


pay our prospective 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 
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Here is an interesting picture, showing a 
home of the famous blanket-makers, the Nava- 
jos, located at Ganado, Arizona Territory, forty 
miles west of Fort Defiance. This house or 
“hogan,”’ as the Indians call it, is constructed 
of sticks and brush plastered over with mud, 
making a habitation which would attract a 
good share of attention were it located on Fifth 
avenue in New York; but still comfortable and 
homelike for the aborigine. Here is set up the 
frame for weaving the famous blankets made 
of Germantown yarn and yarn taken from red 
flanne! blankets sold by the traders. These lat- 
ter are unraveled. The Navajo never makes 


GOERZ PHOTO-STEREO BINOCULAR. 


This little universal instrument, far from 
being a toy, is produced with the greatest pos- 
sible care and perfection of workmanship. It is 
intended to be the traveling companion of the 
tourist, the explorer, the officer on land and 
seas, the hunter, the sportsman and the cyclist 
and to whomsoever has an eye open for what 
is beautiful in nature and at home. 

The Goerz Photo-Stereo Binocular resembles 
in appearance much the ordinary opera glass 
It consists principally of a pair of telescoping 
tubes, which serve as cameras or as field 


glasses, as desired, according to the adjustment 
of the rotary lens holders, R. R. fig. 5. At the 
lower end, the object-lenses are mounted in a 
hinged cover, D, which also serves to contain 


ov 


sarin est 


NAVAJO INDIAN HOGAN WITH GROUP OF NAVAJOS. 


two blankets alike, so that purchasers are sure 
to have something entirely unlike anything 
else in the world. 

The Navajo Indian Blanket Store. 503 Six- 
teenth street, Denver, Colorado, owned by 
Messrs, Derick and Lillibridge (both of these 
gentlemen have seen many years of Indian 
service), is filled with blankets of all descrip- 
tions and prices, and should attract the visit- 
or, whether he purchase or not. 

Navajo blankets are usually very expensive, 
but can be had here at a very nominal price. 
A visit to this store is full of interest. 


and press the plate-holders and the ground 
glass in proper position. At the upper, or eye- 
piece end of the instrument, the discs. R. . 
project outward sufficiently to revolve them, 
whereby either the theatre eye-pieces, the field 
glass eye-pieces or the photographic lenses can 
be placed in the axis of the instrument. The 
letters, T, F and P, engraved on the edges of 
these discs, indicate which particular lens is 
set for use. 


THAT YELLOWSTONE TRIP. 


We have received a letter from Mr. 8S. N. 
Leek of Jackson, Wyoming. stating that the 
Yellowstone camping trip will be run commenc- 
ing from his ranch at Jackson, Wyoming, as 
per the original plans as outlined in his article 
in Outdoor Life. Mr. W. T. Cornwall and wife 
and the editor of Outdoor Life and wife will 
join the party from Denver, which will meet 
at Mr. Leek’s ranch about August 10th. There 
will be a hunting trip in the Shoshone moun- 
tains started by Mr. Leek after the termination 
of the Yellowstone trip. 


On July 5th the Bisbee Gun Club of Bisbee, 
Arizona, will hold its initial tournament at tar- 
gets. Besides a nice line of merchandise prizes, 
there will be $100 added money. 


During the early part of June John W. Gar- 
rett, Colorado Springs’ crack shot, accomplished 
the feat of breaking 148 birds out of 150, mak- 
ing i%5 in one straight run. 


A neat little brochure is to hand describing 
the Kenwood Sleeping Bag, which is a fine 
thing to take along on a hunting or camping 
trip. It is made by the Kenwood Mills, Al- 
bany, New York. 




















A WINNING COMBINATION 


Leader Shells and 
Infallible Powder 


Won ALL of the 100-bird handicaps at the Grand Western Tournament 
DENVER, JUNE 12 TO 15, 


33333339 333333333 


ROYCE OF ANTONITO, 100 Straight 
MATTISON OF ABILINE, 98 “ 
WERNECKE OF WICHITA, 99 “ 
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26—1%—7% CHILLED IS THE LOAD THE HIGH GUNS CHOOSE 


The Denver Stove & Hardware Co. 
1645-1651 ARAPAHOE STREET, DENVER, COLO 











HIGHEST QUALITY RODS 
AND FINE FISHING TACKLE. 


CAMP OUTFITS. VACATION SUPPLIES. 
Split Bamboo, Lancewood and Steel Rods, all varieties, 


Best Enameled Lines, both English and American make. Silk, 
Linen and Cotton Lines, the ‘‘Dream’’ Patent Spinner for trolling, 
Baskets, Hooks, Rod Cases, Wading Stockings, &c., &c. Agents 
for ‘Henry Milward & Son’s,’’ Redditch, England, and our Snell 
Hooks, Leaders, &c., are made especially for us by these noted 
manufacturers. Fullsupply for Early Lake Trolling of Milward’s 
Angler Spinners, Dream Spinners, [ilward’s Phantom Minnows, and 
Baits ofallkinds. Superior Quality only and of the Highest Grade. 
Also GOLF GCODS, best makers. Agents for Anderson & Son’s 
Celebrated Scotch Clubs, with the Texa Shaft, ensuring long 
drives. Vacation Outfits, Yacht Guns, Tents, Canoes, &c. 
13" Send 3 stamps for fine Illustrated Catalogue & you can order by mail. 


Wm. Read & Sons, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THE OLD GUN HOUSE. Established 1826. 














OUTDOOR LIFE. 


CURRENT TRADE LITERATURE. 


We have received a copy of the new Mullins 
boat catalogue, which is a very elaborate and 
complete affair showing by elegantly- gotten-up 
balf-tones the boats made by this company, and 
describing every one in detail. 
sent free to any sportsman on application to 
W. H. Mullins, Salem, Ohio. The Muilins com- 
pany informs us that in their mail of one week 
last month they received an order for three of 
their ducking boats from Madras, India, and 
an order for four from St. Petersburg, Russia. 


One of the most complete catalogues which 
we have recently received is that of the Dun- 
ham Gun Company oi Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
This concern is one of the largest sporting 
goods and gun houses in the North, and the 
members of the firm among the most prom- 
inent sportsmen in Wisconsin. The book re- 
ferred to is a large 88-page affair illustrating 
and describing every conceivable article in the 
sporting goods line. Their mail order business 
is especially large, they being mail order dis- 
tributors, among other things of the following 
lines: Boats, canoes, tents, guns, revolvers 
rifles, fishing tackle, ammunition, baseballs 
tennis, footballs, canvas goods, leather goods 
striking bags, boxing gloves, playing cards, po- 
ker chips, dice, razors, pocket knives, hunting 
knives. A request for this catalogue will be 
honored immediately by the Dunham Gun Com- 
pany. 


“The Man with the Hoe in Idaho" is the 
title of the latest bookiet issued by the Oregon 
Short Line railroad, compiled for the informa- 
tion of homeseekers in Idaho. A copy may be 
had gratis by applying to D. E. Burley, G. P 
A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Franklin B. Paine of Duluth, Minnesota, has 
issued a fine catalogue in colors illustrating his 
well-known patent pipe. These pipes are in 
especial favor by sportsmen and campers. In 
Mr. Paine’s advertisement in our June issue the 

_ of the amber pipe appeared to look like 
whereas it should have read $2.00 


The genteelest gun club catalogue issued this 
year is that of the Hunter Arms Company of 
Fulton, New York. The cover is done up in 
handsome gold ee with the head of a 
setter in the corner. he inside pages aré 
printed on heavy enamel paper, while eight full- 
age half-tone plates of the leading models of 
Erith guns, taken from photographs, are 
shown. Other models are also illustrated, while 
the mechanism of the working parts is finely 
illustrated and described. A page is devoted to 
directions regarding nitro powder loads. which 
is of great value to the beginner, and, indeed, to 
some old handlers of shotguns. Any of our 
readers sending the Hunter Arms Company 2 
cents in stamps to pay postage will receive a 
copy of this beautiful catalogue. 


A copy will be” 


The new U. M. C. catalogue of shot shells 
and metallic cartridges, wads, primers, etc., is 
an attractive pamphlet of eighty pages. The 
special features consist of a list of eighteen new 
cartridges now made for the first time and spe- 
cial tournament loads for shotguns at the trap. 
We notice also an index in the back of the cat- 
alogue and the fact that the highest grade U. 
M. C, primer, No, 3, is now used in all U. M. C. 
smokeless shot shells. This new illustrated cat- 
alogue will be sent free upon application. 


The new catalogue of the Goerz Photo-Stereo 
Binocular is to hand from the C. P. Goerz Op.- 
tical Works, 52 East Union Square, New York, 
It contains valuable information on this instru- 
ment as a field glass. 


AN ARTISTIC GEM. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company has 
just issued a new and attractive American edi- 
tion of its machine catalogue, artistically print- 
ed, exclusive of cover, in two colors upon thir- 
ty-two pages of heavy enameled paper. The il- 
lustrations of typewriters, typewriter parts, 
desks and cabinets, are printed from hand- 
tooled, vignetted half-tones made in the highest 
style of the engraver’s art. 

The cover of this catalogue, 
flexible board, is unique in design and hand- 
somely lithographed in fourteen colors. It is 
divided into two pam. one of which repre- 
sents a comely Indian maiden in fringed buck- 
skins, beads and moccasin, leaning upon her 
bow beside a quiet pool in the heart of the for- 
est. Her attitude is that of meditation. The 
opposite panel shows an office interior with all 
modern equipments, in the foreground appear- 
ing a young woman stenographer transcribing 
her notes upon a Smith Premier typewriter. 

It would be difficult to present a more strik- 
ing illustration of American progress than is 
here given, or of the advancement of woman in 
America during the past century. The whole 
design is illustrative of the motto of the Smith 
Premier Typewriter , Company—‘‘Improvement 
the order of the age.’ 


which is of 





CORRECT ASSAYS. 


Gold and Silver, $1; Copper, 75c. Lead, Be. 
Iron, Zinc, Silica, lime, Manganese, ‘ench acne 
Cadmium,Tungsten,Uranium,Vanadium each $s 
Controls, double above prices —guaranteed. 
Cc. A. COOPER, 


SILVERTON, COLO, 


Cripple Creek 


Is Dest served by the “ll come 7" trains of “The 
Colorado Road,” the standard 


Established 1880. 





Z2OTH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


STEAM YACHTS 
SAIL YACHTS 
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THE IDEAL GENTLEMEN'S PLEASURE CRAFT. 
Used at the Pan-American Exposition because they were the best. 


15 ft. Fishing Launch, $450. 16 ft. 


Elegantly finished, simple, safe, reliable and speedy. 
ie Famity Launch $200. 35ft. 


bin Launch 


1,500. Send 10c. ‘or $0-page illustrated catalog giving the truth in detail 


aot the best boats built. Address 


Racine Boat [lfg. 


Ceo., (Box 40 Racine, Wis,~ 
es — 
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A WESTERN ARTIST. 


BY ENOS A. MILLS. 


HE tragic destruc- 

tion of General 

Custer’s command 

on the Little Big 

Horn River on the 

25th of June, 1876, 

is one of the most 

thrilling and ap- 

palling incidents in 

Western history, 

and has been a 

subject for many 

an artist. But per- 

haps the most stir- 

ring and dramatic 

picture of “Cus- 

ter’s Last Battle” 

has recently been placed on canvas by Lieut. 

E. S. Paxson, whose artistic genius, long 

association with the Indians and the army 

in the West especially fitted him to produce 

this arousing and graphic masterpiece of 
historical painting. 

Mr. Paxson was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the “Society of Associated Arts” of 
Chicago—an honor conferred upon no other 
non-resident except Verestchagen, the fa- 
mous Russian painter. 

Mr. Paxson is not only one of the leading 
Western artists, but is a marked character 
who has seen years of vigilant life. 

He is of an old Quaker family who came 
over with Penn—a family who has furnished 
illustrious names not only to the Revolution, 
but to many pioneer movements both East 
and West of the Alleghenies. 

Born in Orchard Park, New York, as a 


boy, young Paxson followed the occupation 
of his father—that of a carriage builder— 
but felt no great interest in life till he began 
dabbling in the colors of the painting de- 
partment. This aroused his artistic soul. 
About this time, too, in a private gallery in 
Buffalo, New York, he saw Bierstadt’s splen- 
did painting, “Laramie Peak”—a snowy peak 
in the background before which, on the wide 
plains, was a wild and spirited picture of 
Indians killing buffalo. This picture stirred 
his adventurous inheritances, and he at once 
started for the Rockies and landed in the 
West in the days of pioneers, and where for 
nearly a third of a century he has lived. A 
great portion of these years were largely 
spent amidst the most exciting scenes of 
early Western life, much time being spent 
in hunting large game. 

Like Boon, he found contentment when 
the smoke of a neighbor’s cabin could not 
be seen. He wandered into the wilds where 
a love for Nature’s pictures and a delight 
in hunting gave him both poetry and ad- 
venture. 

He knows Indians, having been much 
with them. Has lived among them months 
at a stretch; has idled with them in the 
peaceful wigwam; dashed with them in the 
whirlwind of the hunt; watched their stealth 
on the scout, and, as a spectator, beheld 
them in the frenzy of battle. He has had 
the acquaintance of many chiefs, and has 
shared the wigwam and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of many old warriors. In the Nes 
Perce War he was at bay while round him 


the painted “Injun cusses” yelled. 
(3) 
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He has slept in snow drifts, has heard 
the “long and has ridden 
with cowboys in the dash and go of the 
stampede. 
splendors of the early hunters and trappers, 
and knows the royal hospitality of the griz- 
zled pioneer. Has shaken the hand of Kit 
Carson, and had the friendship of Captain 
Jack Crawford and many others famous as 
makers or travelers of trails. 


horns” bellow, 


He has wondered at the barbaric 


During all these picturesque and adven 
turous years—years in the wilds and with 
the pioneers—acting in scenes where Indians’ 
bright buffalo 
landscape; of dreaming by the campfire in 
splendid and and of 
golden isles of sunset between snowy peaks 


blankets and were in the 


lovely wilds, seeing 
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—all these years, experiences, and scenes 
gave varied and glorious pictures to the long 
vista of memory, intensified his imagination, 
and splendidly artistic soul 


with poetical and realistic material for the 


equipped his 


stirring or the entrancing scenes with which 
his brush is now enriching canvas. 

His delineations of Indians are wonderful. 
“A Parting Shot’—a recent production, and 
“Injuns B’Gosh” are attracting considerable 
attention. “A Parting Shot” shows a bit of 
the “Bad Lands” of Montana; in the fore- 
ground is shown an Indian—at full gallop 
making a desperate effort, and about to 
gain his native fastness—twisted in his sad- 
die taking a parting shot at his pursuers— 
some United States cavalry scouts, who near 
by have pulled up for a deliberate shot at 
the Indian. The whole scene is dramatic, 
and has vim and strength and color. 

But he does excellent portrait work. He 
is so familiar with both the gaudy display 
and the emotions of the red man that he 
paints him in repose and yet avoids unnat- 
uralness and still gives him expression. His 
“White Magpie, the Teton Orator,” and 
“Lone Wolf,’ the Crow scout, are faces full 
of meaning and individuality. 

In reading, Mr. Paxson has a preference 
for historical novels and history, for books 
of travel and exploration—life and scenes 
remote from public haunts. 

He has so thoroughly absorbed books on 
the West that if the records of Western 
exploration were accidently destroyed he 
eculd rewrite them from memory without 
the loss of an important fact or an interest- 
ing incident. 

The adventures of Captain Booneville and 
the Journal of Lewis and Clark he has 
almost by heart, and discusses their contents 
with so much enjoyment, intelligence, and 
enthusiasm that tye actors in their pages 
live again before the listener, and act again 
their spirited parts. With his love for these 
books, with his experience and his artistic 
talent, how superbly he could illustrate their 
rare pages! 

Long ago I asked him in what book he 
had found most of interest, and he immed- 
iately answered, “Winning of the West,” by 
Roosevelt, and at once emphasized his 
answer by a hearty and praiseworthy com- 
mentary on the contents. 

Mr. Paxson is a Westerner. He was never 
in art school—is self-taught. He absorbed 
technique by close observation. He has fine 
designs 
Mountains, forests, 


feeling for color, and _ his show 


strength and elegance. 
(4) 
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moving life, colored sunsets, cloud and blue, 
aod dreamy mists are all handled with pre- 


cision, grace, realism, and individuality. In 
looking at his pictures, one sees Nature 


through the temperament of a genius. 

He lives and dresses simply, and cares 
nothing for what society; feels 
best in buckskin suit, and, were it not for 
his family, would live out his days in a 
tepee by peak and stream. He is frank and 
sympathetic, has much of the simplicity of 
the Quaker combined with that brotherly 
hospitality now found only in the fast dis- 
appearing pioneer. 

His studio in Butte, 
going miles to see. 


passes as 


Montana, is worth 
It is floored and adorned 
with trophies of the hunt: graced with por 
traits of or pictures from friends; hung with 
war bonnets, moccasins and other 
wares of the Indian; piled here and there 
with curios from the woods, and set off with 
relics picked up on Western trails and on the 
Custer battlefield. 

In a recent address before an Art Club 
in Butte, Montana, he gave the following bit 
of interesting autobiography: 

“IT remember well and with some amuse- 
ment, my first attempt to portray upon can- 
vas, life in the West. It was twenty-six 
years ago when Captain James H. Mills 
suggested my doing a picture for tne terri 
torial fair to be held in Helena. 
sidering the matter for some time I con- 
cluded to make the attempt at least. I 
procured my canvas from the relie of an old 
stage coach—which had long before ceased 
its lonely rambles through the alkali dust 
and dingy sage—for a palette, I used the 
colors from divers and sundry cans and 
tubes containing house paints (for at that 
time I was an artist)! 


gaudy 


After con- 


“I wasn’t satisfied to paint one picture 
so must paint two. Oh! I remember them 
well, one a ‘Buffalo Chase’—looked some 
like buffalos so several old timers said—the 
other a freight outfit, with a long detach- 


ment of bulls and nondescript horses. After 
long trying struggles I knew they were 
pictures, ‘all right.’ But the frames! Well 


here was a quandary. After some search 
I found in the cabinet shop of John O'Neill 
a piece of good moulding about one inch 
wide, and with some pretty blue ribbon for 
a lining succeeded pretty well. 


“In due time they were boxed and put 
aboard the coach and sent on their way. I 
procured some new ‘store clothes’ and with 
buckskin leggins, gun, and a lunch stowed 
away in the saddle pockets, mounted my 
pony and after a lonely ride of fifty miles 


arrived safely in ‘Last Chance,’ tired and 





LELIA PAXSON, DAUGHTER OF THE ARTIST. 


hungry. The fair was there all right, so 
were the pictures, big as life. I remained 
several days and saw all the sights (for 
Helena was a big place) and returned to 
Deer Lodge. I had a horseback ride of over 
a hundred miles, paid for expressage to 
Wells, Fargo & Co twenty dollars, and for 
dressing up, fifteen dollars. And after wait- 
ing for two weeks received as first premium, 
two dollars and fifty cents. I never have 
been so fortunate since. The pictures are 
now and have been for twenty years in the 
home of Mr. Joseph McDonnel, Philadelphia. 

“When Custer and his brave command 
met their fate on Little Big Horn I said, 
‘Sometime I will paint that scene.’” 

He has visited the Custer battlefield again 
and again. Has interviewed scores of sold- 
iers and many officers who had fought with 
Custer, or Reno, or Cook. Has talked with 
many of the warriors and some of the chiefs 
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who helped silence Custer on that fatal day. 
He gathered data for twenty years, mastered 
details, and as a result his canvas is free 
from those glaring errors which spoil most 
of the pictures of Custer’s last battle. Some 
of these pictures show Custer and the officers 
fighting with swords, when in fact none of 
them—not even Custer—carried a sword into 
this fight. Other pictures have the battle 
in a ravine, or show the Indians carrying 
Zulu shields! But Mr. Paxson correctly 
pictures the arms and accoutrements of the 
Indians and shows the savages on horseback 


madly whirling round and pressing close 
General Custer and his heroic band 
who have taken their last stand on a ridge, 
and are selling their lives with cool, fierce 
determination. 
Such is the 
Battle’ 
has said 


upon 


picture of Last 
hich a well known army general 
‘faithfully portrayed the features 
of many officers and soldiers, as well as 
prominent Indians; presenting a realistic 
picture of one of the most tragic events in 
our Indian warfare.” 


“Custer’s 
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WINTER FISHING ON THE YAKIMA, 


The above picture was taken by one of our subscribers in the state of Washington, through 


which the above beautiful stream flows. 


The photo was taken on Feb. 12, 1902,a cloudy day, Mr. 


Rice using a 5x7 Cycle Poco No.5 wich Uuicum: shutter; Cramer plate; time. 144 second; stop, 20. 








ABOVE THE CLOUDS ON MOUNT TACOMA. 


BY BROWDER DEMAREE BROWN. 


HE snowy crest 
of Mount Ta- 
coma first ap- 
peared to me as 
I was standing 
one bright 
spring day on 
the wharf at Ta- 
coma. On the 
inspiration of 
that first grand 
view I resolved 
some day to 
climb to its 
summit. As Il 
looked on _ its 

d : 4 snowy _ slopes, 
glistening in the sunlight, it appeared only 
a few miles distant. I did not then know 
that its base was sixty miles away; that to 
reach it one had to pass through many miles 
of dense forest and climb and cross a num- 
ber of lofty foothills and lower mountains. 
Its snowy crest, 15,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, sent an invitation and a welcome 
to all who wished to journey to its cool re- 
treats, and I accepted immediately without 
counting the cost. 

It was ten years before I carried out that 
resolve. Then a party of twelve persons, 
tired of the city’s dust and din, planned to 
spend a few weeks in the mountains, a part 
of our program being an ascent of Tacoma’s 
showy peak. Loading our- camping outfits 
in an express wagon and with a portion of 
the party riding in a light express and the 
remainder on wheels we began our treck 
from Tacoma one hot July morning. 

For fifty miles there is a good wagon 
road. The country through which it passes 
is almost a continuous forest of fir, hemlock 
and cedar. In many places the road is almost 
darkened by the overlapping branches of 
trees whose trunks often measure fifteen to 
thirty feet in circumference and whose dizzy 
heights defy speculation. Here and there 
a log cabin surrounded by a slashing relieves 
the monotony. Nearby may be heard the 
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ring of the settler’s ax and the tinkle of 
seemingly innumerable cowbells. We usually 
noted these things, also the settler’s wife 
at the door with a child in her arms and 
several children in the yard, attracted by 
the sounds of the passing wagon and the 
presence of strangers. And then some poetic 
genius would say something about “Far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” 

The last twenty miles of the road, fol- 
lowing the Nisqually river, leads through 
practically an uninhabited wilderness and 
terminates at Longmire Springs, where a 
primitive hotel is conducted during the sum- 
mer months. Here we packed our provis- 
ions and necessary camping outfit on ponies 
kept at the Springs for that purpose and 
made our way to Paradise Valley, seven 
miles distant, where we went into camp. 
This portion of the road is most wild and 
picturesque, rivaling the most rugged Alpine 
trail. Twice it crosses a mountain torrent 
that rushes along with great violence and a 
loud dashing road that is almost deafening. 
The ponies ford it with great difficulty, while 
pedestrians walk a footlog, or “coon it.” In 
several places along the trail there are miry 
bogs which the ponies dread most. Then 
again it threads a maize of huge boulders, 
clings to narrow ledges and winds about the 
base of shelving precipices. Several cataracts 
are passed. One of these, known as Narada 
Falls, is of rare beauty and sublimity. The 
stream is about seventy-five feet wide and 
leaps from a perpendicular precipice of at 
least 150 feet with a thunderous roar whose 
echoes beat against the walls of the canon 
and fill the listener with a profound awe. 
But one has to visit the grounds to see this 
magnificent cataract, for it has so chosen 
its surroundings, that it eludes the camera. 

Paradise Valley is situated on the south- 
ern slopes of the mountain, 7,000 feet above 
sea level. It is free from the vandalism of 
man, or even his irreverent tread; for when 
one places his foot in Paradise Valley he 
feels as the inspired shepherd did in the 
presence of the burning bush. When we 
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SCENE ALONG THE TRAIL. 


went into camp the snow line was fast re 
treating up the mountain side but it was a 
sullen, reluctant retreat which left many 
arms and banks of snow that wound around 
and permeated every part of the valley. 
Between these snow fields the ground is 
covered with the characteristic mountain 
verdure. Painted-cups, lilies, white and pur- 
ple heather, mingle in extravagant profusion. 
These flowers spring up and bloom in an 
incredibly short time. So rapid is the growth 
that almost as fast as the snow disappears 
it is succeeded by a carpet of green. At 


irregular intervals banks of snow are seen 
fringed with a border of snow white lilies 
or purple heather, that seem to have been 
planned to startle the eye with their strange 
spectacular beauty. And overhead is a clear 
sky, from which a torrid sun darts his beams 
so unmercifully that the shade of the fre 
quent groves is eagerly sought. 

But I sat out to tell how one Tuesday 
morning nine of us started for the summit, 
8,000 feet above. One of our party, a young 
man who had climbed to the top once before, 
acted as our guide. There were three women 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


in the crowd. I say women, for some might 
have difficulty in associating the word lady 
with a woman wearing bloomers and hobnail 
shoes, her face covered with vaseline and 
lampblack and carrying a pair of blankets 
strapped on her back. But they were .adies, 
and still more, they were brave women. The 
men were similarly attired with reference 
to the foot gear and facial decorations. We 
each carried a pair of blankets, a small 
amount of provisions and took our turns in 
carrying a coil of rope and a camera. All 
day we tramped over snow fields which in 
some places were so steep that our progress 
was very slow, and attended with great 
labor. At 5 o’clock in the afternoon we 
reached a ledge known as Camp of the 
Stars, where all were glad of the opportunity 
offered to camp for the night. Hastily eating 
a light supper, we lay down as soon as we 
could arrange our beds with as much safety 
as the narrow ledge afforded. The sun went 
down and a warm day was succeeded by a 
cold, starry night. I will not say that I slept 
any that night. The drowsy god would 
hardly deign to visit a narrow pallet, spread 
on a bare rock for four men. But at any 
rate I lost consciousness for an hour or so 
toward dawn. At 6 o’clock in the morning 
we were ready to start for the summit. Two 
of our party were so affected by the altitude 
that they could go no farther and remained 
in the camp. A few hundred feet east of the 
Camp of the Stars stands Gibraltar rock. 
This looks like a great black wall which 
Nature has built as abutment to support the 
giddy heights above. Its southern extremity 
is a perpendicular cliff about 1,500 feet high. 
The only accessible route to the top of the 


mountain leads up the western side of this 
immense rock. Here is the most dangerous 
part of the way. In one place the ledge is 
so narrow and slippery from trickling waters 
that it would be impassable to most people 
were it not for the help of a rope which was 
fixed there several years ago. When we 
reached the top of the rock we were detained 
for an hour by what threatened to be a 
snowstorm. Then we crossed the source of 
the Nisqually glacier, reached a snow field 
beyond where the ascent was so steep that 
we each tied ourselves to the rope we had 
brought for that purpose, and in this way 
gained the summit, arriving there at 11 
o'clock a. m. 

And what did we find? A crater filled 
with snow, surrounded by a rocky rim 
through which hot steam issues in a multi- 


tude of minute jets. There is one large cave 
leading down through icy caverns—well, we 
went down about twenty-five feet until it 
became too warm and steamy to be agree- 
able. Undoubtedly here is a good opportun- 
ity to study volcanic action. But one is not 
filled with a scientific spirit on top of Mount 
Tacoma. The sun beats down with a 
violence that is little less than appalling. 
The wind was blowing a perfect gale and in 
places that were sheltered from the wind 
the heat was intolerable, while in places not 
so protected, the cold was just about as un- 
bearable. A smoky film obscured the view 
of the plain below, but above it and far to 
the south could be seen Mount Adams and 
Mount St. Helens. 

The crater resembles an immense dish, 
measuring at its greatest diameter nearly 
half a mile. From its irregular rim rise up 
three peaks. The highest one of these is 
called Columbia crest and is 500 feet above 
the rim of the crater. On the top of this 
peak hid away between two rocks, we found 
the register—a note book inclosed in a baking 
powder can. Here with fingers numbed by 
the cold we registered our name and im- 
mediately descended to the warmer precincts 
of the crater. After remaining an hour and 
a half on the summit we began the descent 
tied to the rope as stated above. We found 
the descent much more hazardous, for the hot 
sun shining on the snow had made it slip- 
pery and the footing treacherous. In climb- 
ing from the glacier down to Gibraltar rock 
we encountered the greatest difficulty. An 
alpine stock having been firmly planted in 
the ice and the rope attached to it, one by 
one we clambered down, holding on to the 
rope as a sure salvation. One of the women 
lost her footing and slipped to the very brink 
of the cliff. But she never let go of that 
rope. In fact, she did not want to lose her 
hold on it after she was safely down. 

Our guide came down last and brought 
the rope with him. How he got safely down 
I cannot tell. But he had a keen eye. a 
steady nerve and a strong heart. We arrived 
at the camp about 4 p. m. Five of us, in- 
cluding the two women, who had gone to the 
summit, decided to spend another night there. 
It was a calm, starlight night and we rested 
much better than the night preceding. Twice 
during the night I was awakened by 
avalanches that seemed to shake the very 
foundation pillars of the mountain. Hap- 
pily they did not come our way. Otherwise 
I had a refreshing sleep and as 1 looked 
down on the sun the next morning coming 
through the gates of the east I thought that 
I never before had looked on grandeur. We 
reached camp at 11 o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing having been for more than forty-eight 
hours above the snow line amid ice and 
rocks, passing on our way down the cliff 
where Professor McClure lost his life a few 
days before, the only fatality that has so far 
occurred on the mountain. 





A BASS STORY. 


BY H.C, RUBINCAM, 


I stood on the boat-landing at Seeley’s 
Lake (near Greeley, fifty miles north of Den- 
ver) and alternately kicked everything I 
could reach and “cussed” everything in sight. 
I had turned out at four that morning to 
find there was no live bait, and when a Colo 
rado bass takes a notion to live bait the 
raost seductive of artificial bait is of no 
The Cache la Poudre River was high 
and minnows consequently 
“boys” came in the night before without a 


avail. 


scarce so the 


supply, which fact I was unaware of, having 
retired early in order to do the 4 a. m. stunt. 
They started for the river shortly after I 
turned out, but the sun would be high before 
they returned so I stood there and went 
through the aforesaid song and dance act 
with considerable vim und 
Rhoads sat in a boat over near the ice house 
demonstrating the futility of trying “‘stickle 
backs” with a placidity that was maddening 
and I was meditating whether to kick the 
slats out of the side of the “live-box” or go 


enthusiasm. 


up to the house and “cuss” a distant relative 
of the man whose business it was to keep 
the supply of bait replenished when some- 
thing in the bait-box attracted my attention. 
With great caution and a bait net, I ap 
proached the box and in a few seconds was 
possessed of as fine a minnow as I ever be- 
held. 
yellow and black stripes running across him 
—one of the kind we called a “Zebra” and 
regarded by select Seeley Lake bass circles, 
as very proper. It was only the day before 
that I had seen several good sized bass sun- 
ning themselves in the shallow water near 
the ice house, so I immediately rowed over 
towards Rhoads with my precious minnow 
carefully housed in the bait can. When I 
got there I concluded to get in the boat with 
Rhoads, so he would have no difficulty in 
seeing what could be done with the proper 
bait. 

After carefully 


He was nearly four inches long, with 


hooking my minnow, I 
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east him far over to the shallow water near 


the ice house. 

Z-£-Z-Z-Z-Z-2-4-%Z Went my reel before that 
n'innow had time to flap his gills twice. My 
first impression was that the hook was fast 
in a log and a tidal wave was carrying the 
boat toward the opposite shore. Then I got 
busy with the reel and found something 
hcoked good and hard. 

“It’s a cinch,” I said to Rhoads, “that 
this is either a submarine boat or a twenty- 
foot shark and if you have your bicycle oil 
with you please haul it over, so I can oil up 
this reel before it gets a hot box.” 

“Look out for your line,” growled Rhoads. 
“If he gets an inch of slack in that shallow 
water he will get in the moss and then, 
good-bye fish!” 

1 started to tighen up on him again and he 
“broke.” Of course, you know what a hasty 
glimpse one gets of a fish when he breaks 
water, but I would have taken oath that three 
feet would not touch the size of that fish 
and I began to get excited. Then Mr. Fish 
started in to show me the way they did 
things when he was a boy and he made 
straight for the boat. It grieves me to con- 
fess that I was then guilty of a very un- 
sportsmanlike proceeding, but remember the 
circumstances—I had about forty feet of line 
out, the water over there was only two feet 
deep, and that fish swam like he was trying 
to make a track record, so I quickly pushed 
my rod overboard behind me and hauled in 
hand over hand. When the fish reached the 
side of the boat, he was so nearly drowned 
I picked him up by the gills. As I raised 
him from the water the magnificence of this 


OF THE WEST- 


specimen of the big-mouth bass tickled an 
appreciative and responsive chord in my 
make up. All the people ran out of the 
house and were much disappointed to find 
that | was making all the noise. They 
thought a German picnic had fallen in the 
lake. Then we went in to weigh the bass 
and incidentally get some breakfast. Now 
it is customary to do some acrobatic figuring 
in computing the weight of a fish and I have 
a keen realization of the fact that not even 
my failing hair and general air of respect- 
ability can be counted upon to strongly sup- 
port any fish statement I make, so it is only 
after due deliberation that I mention, merely 
to complete the data, that the fish weighed 
five and one-half pounds. As it is, I would 
not mention the weight had not several very 
respectable gentlemen weighed it themselves, 
both in conjunction with myself and later, 
as I subsequently learned, when I was not 
around, besides which the population of 
Greeley accustomed to promenading its prin- 
cipal business thoroughfare, viewed a large 
cake of ice, in which his fishship was en- 
tombed, prior to its shipment to the Union 
Pacific’s Denver office. It would have been 
strange indeed if this fish had rounded out 
the course of his existence on a large platter 
and stuffed, without encountering some of 
the experiences of caught fish, and I am sure 
that as a decent bass he blushed with shame 
when he was set out on the streets of Den- 
ver with a placard aniouncing his weight 
as nine and one-half pounds. But then, when 
it comes to scenery, roadbeds and fish, a rail- 
road must not be held too closely to account. 





SEELY LAKE. 
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A CARIBOU CHASE. 


BY FRANK MOSSMAN. 


ARIBOU are very 
keen of scent and 
will run from the 
scent of a human 
quicker than they 
will from _ the 
sight of one. Yet 
they are very 
stupid in some 
ways. They are 
also very curious, 
and seem to want 
to investigate 
anything that ap- 
pears unusual to 
them. They area 

noble animal to hunt and their grotesque 
antlers make a fine trophy to adorn a sports- 
man’s den. They remind him of the hunt 
that is past and gone, but not forgotten. He 
can glunce at the noble head and recall the 
huni in all its many phases, and in his mind’s 
eye he can see over and over again, the trip 
in all its joys and disappointments. 

It was in 1885 that Captain Hardin and I 
were encamped on Great Otter Lake in 
British Columbia. Our camp was at the 
mouth of Horsefly Creek, right on the lake 
shores, which on three sides was surrounded 
by great rock-crested mountains. We had 
made the long trip through on the glacier 
trail with the idea of interviewing those 
kings of the pines and barrens, the caribou. 
It was a few miles north of where we were 
encamped that Lord Abercrombe and his 
party were snowbound and lost in 1881, and 
who were rescued by a searching party sent 
out after them, after undergoing terrible 
hardships, being compelled to subsist on 
fried pack horse for two weeks. His lord- 
ship also lost or threw away his $300 gold- 
mounted rifle in his wanderings with his use- 
less Indian guides who knew not where they 
were after a snow fall. 

We had been camped for nearly ten days 
and had hunted each day in different direc- 
tions, but in the ten days had not seen a 


single bull, and not more than a half dozen 
cows and calves. The Captain killed a fine 
barren cow for meat, but our chances of a 
good head were getting small as the time 
went by. This was the situation up to the 
morning when we got ready to break camp 
and go down into the flats. The evening be- 
fore “Cap” and I had sat around the camp- 
fire and planned to move down the next 
morning into the pine ridges as we were 
certain to find some old bulls there. 
After a hasty breakfast the next morning, 
I left the captain to pack up, while I hunted 
our pack horses, which, by the way, hap- 
pened to be mules. Taking my rifle and a 
halter, I left camp. During the night before 
there had been a snow fall of an inch or so 
of powdery snow. Not finding the mules 
where they generally were, I circled around 
to strike their tracks. About a half mile 
from camp I ran onto a fresh caribou trail, 
so, throwing the mule halter on a bush I 
lcaded my rifle and took the trail. The cari- 
bou would stop now and then, and rake the 
ground and bushes with his horns, as old 
bulls do when looking for a fight (this being 
the height of the rutting season). I knew 
this caribou was an old straggler and I there- 
fore traveled rapidly on the trail. On getting 
to the top of a hill I discovered the mules 
down in a hollow. They were entertaining 
a visitor, and that visitor was the king of 
the barrens, the gentleman with the crooked 
antlers. He was prancing around the mules 
in a menacing manner. He held his great 
palmetted head to one side like a dude with 
a plug hat trying to attract the fair sex. He 
was also grunting and squealing all the while 
trying to talk to the little mules or mulesses. 
He seemed to say, “Would the little ladies 
with beautiful ears, pensive looks and charm- 
ing ways gaze on yours truly? <Ain’t I a 
beaut!” He was all the while dancing a 
click-click-clickety-click on the snow and 
sand of the barrens. The little mules did 
not care to make the acquaintance of the 
great horned gentleman of the pines, and 
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whenever he came within kicking distance 
two pairs of heels wouid fly out like a 
greased streak at the gentleman of the wilds. 
He did not seem to mind that in the least. 
He still danced  click-click-clickety-click 
around the demure daughters of Moses. 

I had now gotten close enough to risk a 
shot, and held to hit, him in the shoulder, 
but just as I fired he turned to show the 
mules a new step, and I struck him too far 
back. He whirled and went spraddling over 
the ridge with the mules a good second, 
which prevented me from getting a second 
shot. On coming upon the ridge I saw the 
mules standing in a hollow, and got a 
glimpse of the caribou as he went crashing 
through the short pines on the next ridge. 
He was traveling like a runaway train on 
the down grade, but I knew he had a paunch 
shot and would not keep up his lick very 
long. 

Coming up to the mules, I got on one 
without saddle or bridle and took the caribou 
trail, which was headed straight for a big 
willow swamp about a mile and a half away. 
I rode slowly along so as to give the old 
bull a chance to lie down if he chose. The 
other mule came along behind for a little 
ways; then she got in front of me and the 
mule I was on and “flagged the train.” She 
would run ahead a little ways, then stop 
till I came up. She would then lay her little 
ears back and try to kick me and my lady 
over the moon. This proceeding invariably 
turned me and the other mule on our back 
track. The only way I could steer my 
mouse-colored animal was by the use of the 
Chinook language and the help of a cartridge 
belt on her placid features. It was a cold 
morning, but strange to say I did not feel 


the cold as I cursed one mule and walloped 
the other. 

On coming up to the swamp I got off of 
my tired daughter of contrariness and hob- 
bled her with my cartridge belt and took up 
the trail. I found the caribou was now 
walking. I had not gone far till I came to 
where he had lain down, but had 
gotten up on my approach. I followed him 
about a quarter of a mile, when I got a shot 
at him, but missed. He turned almost on 
his back trail and ran a few yards and then 
bayed. I gave him a shot in the head that 
ended the chase. Cutting off the head, I 
went back and got the mules and by using 
strips of hide from the caribou skin, I tied 
the head on a mule and headed for camp. 
It was now snowing so I could scarcely see 
fifty feet ahead and no back trail in sight. 
I headed the mules towards camp and 
trusted them to find it, where we arrived 
all right. “Cap” was so tickled with the 
head he sat up most all night with me talk- 
ing over the hunt. 

The next day we struck camp and went 
down the Horsefly about twelve miles, where 
we hunted for two days. The captain 
wounded a big grizzly bear on the second 
morning, but he escaped into a deep, brushy 
canon. We saw several bands of mule deer, 
and caribou signs were plenty, but we failed 
to make connection; so we broke camp on 
the third day and after four days of hard 
travel over mountains and through heavy 
timber we came down into the settlements 
and were soon speeding on our way to the 
brsy marts of man, and, best of all, to home, 
sweet home, where we all love to linger 
long. 
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TWO WEEKS FISHING WITH A PACK. 


BY “ RODLINE.” 


T WAS the latter part of 
July and I was beginning 
to “wonder where lL 
should wander” for my 
fishing trip. Time and 
money were an object to 
me and nearly all the 
trips that looked good 
were some _ distance 
away and quite expen- 
sive to get at. Billy was 
always telling me about 
his favorite place on the 
Grand, and one evening 
sent me a bundle of pic- 
tures to look over. They 
had been taken on his 
outing of the previous 

summer and were most- 
ly of scenery and fish and fishing. After 
looking them over, I had the fever sure, as 
he knew I would have when he sent me the 
pictures. His proposition to join him was 
looked upon with favor and by the first our 
trip was all planned. Dave agreed to go and 

a line was dropped George and Frank and 

they ‘phoned their reply saying they would be 

ready the tenth. Then what skirmishing 
around followed. Tackle to overhaul, bed- 
ding and old clothes to be gathered up from 
attics, and dusty corners; also a deal of fig- 
uring to be done to decide just what could 
be taken and how little could be made to do 
for the trip, for this was to be no railroad 
journey, not even a wagon trip, there being 
only two patient little burros and a horse to 
pack the traps and food of five men. Many 

a luxury was thrown aside and we finally 

came down to the bare necessities for the 

packs. 

The time finally rolled around, Jacks were 
sent up to the “Hill” the day before, our 
traps going by train, and we saddled up and 
followed Sunday morning. We spent the day 
in packing and loading and as Monday was 
breaking through the trees our cavalcade 
was on the move. We had not put in any 
too much time in sleep the night before. Our 


minds were filled with thoughts of the big 
"uns we expected to catch and our ears with 
the long drawn out and often repeated bray- 
ing of those d—d Jacks. “We'll soon get 
used to that, fellows,” and the broad smiles 
on Frank’s face drove away the evil thoughts 
of what we would do to those JaclLs, and as 
we trailed away in the dim morning light 
we gave not a thought to such a minor thing 
as sleep. Were we not at last en route and 
it was “all off’? for two weeks. No cares to 
bother us except an “Sack 
cussin.’ ” 

(Our route was from Boulder, Colorado, to 
Stapp’s Lake, at the foot of Buchanan Pass. 
Stapp’s Lake is a summer resort near Ward, 
Colorado, on the Colorado & Northwestern 
railroad. From there we climbed the range 
via the pass and it is without doubt the 
worst crossing place on the main range and 
I have been over in half a dozen places. 
Just how far it is I can hardly say. We left 
Gold Hill, twelve miles from here, on Sun- 
day morning and were in camp on the south 
fork of the Grand Monday at noon. It is the 
most direct route to Middle Park that I 
know of, although a tough one.) 

We walked the first few miles down to 
the creek and as we started up the gulch 
each man straddled his horse and turned the 
packs loose, Johnnie the veteran, in the lead. 
He well knew where he was going as he 
had made the trip many times before. This 
wise old burro was followed by Frank, then 
Jinnie, the next pack. I filled in, followed 
by George, leading Dolly, the little mare, on 
which we packed the bedding, Will and Dave 
bringing up the rear. The steady beat of the 
animals’ feet pounding the trail rang out on 
the morning air, occasionally interspersed by 
some jovial outbreak of one of the gang 
easing his exuberant spirits. 

At eleven we struck the foot of the pass 
and dismounted. This pass rose through the 
timber and over loose rocks and dirt, through 
down timber and brush, making the next 
two hours’ traveling hard work. At one we 
unpacked at a little stream for lunch. Here 
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AFTER DINNER WE HAD OUR PICTURES “ TUK.” 


we were within an hour’s tramp of timber 
line, with snow in sight. The range loomed 
up before us, topped by Sawtooth Mountain, 
showing just below the Tooth 
Buchanan Pass crosses the main range, and 
over which we must hustle ere night spreads 
her mantle of darkness over the snow capped 
peaks. An hour’s rest and we lead the stock 
up to be loaded. The two dogs, Don, my re- 
triever, and Sooner, a hound, begin to show 
the effects of their morning chase after rab- 
bits and squirrels and now settle down to a 
steady walk at the heels of their masters. 
We soon arrive at timber line and from here 
the trail leads over rocks and snow, but it is 
a snap compared to the trail we see before 
us, twining up, up, straight up. 
spread out as a might topple 
and sweep the rest down with him. Every 
eye is on the lookout for a possible accident 
as they are a frequent thing on this pass. 
The wind is bitter cold here but we notice 
it not, for in this next quarter mile the 
perspiration will pour off each one of us, so 
severe is the grade. The last one hundred 
feet to the top is the worst, but even that is 
encompassed at last and on the top each 
man tirows on his coat and pulls his pipe 
and flask and indulges in a well-earned and 


where 


Here we 


horse over 


much-needed rest. The wind is even colder 
here and is accompanied by rain and sleet, 
so we are ready to move on soon. Here the 
dogs start a fight and disappear over the 
ridge, a straight hundred feet down to a 
bank. They retain their hold until 
they hit the snow and then shake themselves 
and scramble out to the trail, up which they 
climb together in a very friendly way as if 
nothing at all had happened to retard the 
progress of their journey. 

The next mile down is tough, but we get 
down to the “lower flat” at five and make 
camp for the night. There is good water 
and feed here and the animals are ready 
enough to take a roll and fill themselves for 
the night, while we gather around a roaring 
fire and prepare supper. Salt side tasted 
bully good that night, and after a pipe we 
roll into our blankets only too glad to rest. 
We are out early, breakfast, pack and after 
a few hours’ journey over a rough trail make 
permanent camp on the Grand at a little 
after noon. While two of us pitch camp the 
balance get out their tackle and scurry out 
for trout for dinner. The balance of the day 
is spent in patching up camp, making all 
those little improvements which make a 
camp so comfortable. Our beds are prepared 
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from spruce boughs and after another meal 
we seek our beds, only too glad to have 
nothing to do but sleep. . 

No matter how much George snores to- 
night, no one hears him. Later on we will 
fix him for that, but to-night he can make 
all the noise he pleases, as we are all too 
tired to pay any attention to him. 

There is something about the first night 
in camp (and this is also true of the last 
one), that seems to make one feel as if they 
were only a small part of this creation and 
realize more fully what a little part of this 
world we are. It is a solenin occasion. Many 
a night I have found I could not sleep and 
have wandered outside of the tent to a seat 
by the fire and as the smoke wreaths from 
my pipe, the beauties of Nature appeal to me 
as they do at no other time. It is an ex- 
perience that I am always ready to repeat, 
too. This night I was not troubled at all 
from insomnia, but could not help soliloquiz- 
ing a bit and sat at the fire long after the 
other boys had turned in. 

Sun up in our new quarters found us all 
out and ready for a hearty breakfast. As 
Billy, the cook, said: “You fellows are al- 
ways ready for something to eat and the 
commissary department will be shy if you 
don’t stop chipping into this game so often.” 
But never a meal did we miss; don’t you ever 
think it! We had from three to five meals 
a day right along and it was whispered 
around camp that Dave sometimes had even 
more. He could eat at the drop of a hat 
and could stow away more under his belt 
than any two men in Colorado. He would 
quit good fishing to come in to camp and 
would always come in holding his hands 
across his stomach. Billy would heave a sigh 
and say in very pathetic way: ‘No show 
for any supper for the rest of us; here comes 
Dave.” 

This was the day for fishing and we were 
all on the creek early. Billy and I went up 
stream to where Arapahoe Creek runs into 
the Grand and fording the Grand at that 
point, started in. My first rise was a beauty. 
and he measured eleven inches. So on down 
the stream and by 2 o’clock I was into camp 
with a basket full, all cleaned and ready for 
the pan. The others were all in by a half 
hour later, and the way trout disappeared 
down our throats was a caution. Five full 


baskets of trout are a good many fish, but 
five hungry men are no small item, either, 
and they soon disappeared. We did not fish 
for a day or two, but they were soon gone 
and more wanted. 

We are on the south fork of the uranu 
River just below its junction with Arapahoe 
Creek. A fine meadow stretches across to 
the hills on the other side of the little fork, 
our eight head of stock buried to their bellies 
in its waving grasses and luxuriating in its 
rich field—water, wood and feed—every where 
and from the looks of things now, fish in 
abundance. 

Our camp is soon fitted out in fine shape 
with all those many little conveniences so 
easily made. We have a bed room, a dining 
room and a kitchen. Although the latter con- 
sists merely of a fire, it does for us. 

This was George’s fifth or sixth trip in 
here and he knows the country like a book 
and darkness and daylight are one and the 
same to him. He was one of those enthus- 
iastic chaps who never quit fishing until it 
gets too dark to see and then he pulls out 
for camp. It makes no difference to him 
whether he is one or five miles from camp. 
He wades all day and then stands around the 
fire in his underclothes drying off, telling 
about the big ones that got away. 

We found a large raft in the river and 
George and Dave soon turned into regular 


A NICE PAN-FULL TAKEN BY FRANK. 
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water rats. We pull it up the river to the 
berry patch and cross over for berries. We 
soon fill a large water bucket and bring it 
back to camp. Raspberry jam is on the bill 
of fare after that. The river is about twelve 
or fifteen feet at the crossing and the raft 
sinks when we try to cross or return from 
the patch. Frank stays with the raft. Dave 
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A BIG 'UN. 


and I duck for shore while George takes 
long pole and rescues the berries. It was a 
narrow escape but when we get back to 
camp and see Billy taking hot biscuits out 
of the Dutch ovens, our troubles are for- 
gotten and we make a glorious meal on trout, 
grouse, hot biscuits, raspberry jam and 
coffee. Ye Gods! what a meal that was. We 
ali lay around groaning the balance of the 
day but what care we for that. 

Other campers do not bother us much. 
One outfit of three came in one evening, put 
a stick of powder in one of the big holes 
and clean up a hundred or more big trout. 
We were frantic and wished a game warden 
was some place near. On a gentle hint from 
us they pulled out immediately, thankful 


that none of us possessed authority to make 
arrests. One other outfit came in, picketed 
their stock and in the morning found a fine 
gray horse dead, tied up in the rope. They 
were indeed in hard luck and sorrowfully 
left, and leaving, left us monarch of all we 
surveyed. There were lots of mallards on 
the beaver sloughs, and the old familiar 
blood stirring quack, quack, as they moved 
up and down the river at sunset, was music 
to our ears and made us think of what we 
would do to them on the other side in 
October. They were raising their young 
there and were not molested. 

Our cameras were always ready and 
whenever one of the “gang” got himself in 
any kind of an awkward predicament he was 
sure to be snapped. Fish pictures we had in 
plenty. None of the trout were such as they 
get in the Gunnison or Platte, but were all 
nice fish and dead game, running ten, 
twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty 
and twenty-two inches. Our smallest pan 
fish were from nine to eleven inches in 
length, all salmon and natives. 

Dave, George and myself took a run down 
to the lake one day, some fifteen miles of a 
ride. We had a very pleasant trip, but got 
most gloriously wet. I can see Dave yet, 
riding along hands in pockets and the rain 
trinkling off his hat brim. He was a picture 
of desolation and dejection indeed. I ap- 
preciated it the more, as I had thoughtfully 
tied a slicker on my saddle before starting. 

Dave wore a fancy green vest, also a four- 
in-hand tie of red and green, the only articles 
of their kind in camp. Poor old Dave! de 
was always having trouble with those 
articles of wearing apparel. Some one was 
always wearing that vest, or else on return 
from fishing he would see the tie waving him 
a welcome from the top of the flag pole we 
had erected on the top of the tent for that 
purpose. They were a constant source of 
amusement. 

After supper dishes were washed, we al- 
ways retired to the beds where with candles 
burning and pipes smoking, we had many 
an exciting and interesting game of razzle 
dazzle. Dave won the series and the. prize 
which was an article of feminine wearing 
apparel, which some joker at home had in 
serted in the pack unbeknown to us. We 
carefully wrapped it in Dave’s clothes sack 
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when he started back, so his wife would 
surely find it. He never would say any- 
thing about it, so we suppose he caught it 
in proper shape from his better half. 

About a mile up from camp was a large 
deep hole, in which resides the old Patriarch 
of the river. ‘Ye had seen him several times 
and had fishea for him nearly every day. 
Our opinions of his size ran from two feet 
upwards. 





FALLEN BY THE WAYSIDE. 


Billy was the lucky boy and a few days 
before we left hooked him on a gray hackle 


OF THE WEST. 


and hauled him. He measured twenty-two 
inches in length and weighed a trifle over 
three pounds. He was surely a beauty and 
the cameras snapped him several times. Billy 
was so excitedl he could not sleep that night 
and had fallen in a beaver hole while coming 
into camp. We doctored him up, though, 
and at last reports he had fully recovered. 

As the tenth of August had seemed to be 
slow in coming, so the twenty-fourth came 
speeding our way on wings, and with many 
regrets we broke camp. We had a perfect 
camp, perfect weather, perfect sport and as 
the girls would say, “A _ perfectly lovely 
time.” 

At noon on the twenty-fourth we bade 
farewell to camp and started on the back 
trail with one hundred pounds of trout in 
the packs to be distributed to our friends 
at home. We crossed the range that night, 
making camp in a snow bank on the other 
side, where Dave and I nearly froze trying 
to keep our bald spots warm. Daylight saw 
us up and headed homeward, arriving there 
at three in the afternoon—the animals glad 
to be home but we one and all wishing we 
could have stayed longer and fully deter- 
mined to return another year. Bronzed, be- 
whiskered and dirty we came home, but af- 
ter a week or so, when the skin had all 
peeled off, looked again respectable citizens. 

Boulder, Colorado. 
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A DUKE LAKER’S YARN. 


BY “JAGGED EDGE.” 


RELATING TO TROUT FISHING AT DUKE LAKE, AND ALSO EXPLAINING WHY THERE ARE 
PRACTICALLY NO MOSQUITOES ON VANCOUVER ISLAND, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


There are many lakes and rivers in Brit- 
ish Columbia where the trout average a 
larger size, and where, in the hot summer 
days, they will take the fly more readily 
than they do at Duke Lake, Vancouver 
Island; but there are few places where, un- 
der favorable conditions of wind and 
weather, more satisfactory catches can be 
made of fat, juicy, little fish, ranging in size 
from “throw-back-again’s” to an occasional 
two or three-pounder. A light rod, and a few 
dark flies will enable anyone to pass a 
pleasant day, and return home with a well- 
filled creel; that is, if the fish are biting. 
If they are not, of course the angler will not 
do so well. Unfortunately the Happy Fish- 
ing Grounds, where one can always depend 
upon a good catch, have not yet been dis- 
covered, and even at the best of lakes or 
streams the angler’s success will vary greatly 
from day to day, according to weather and 
other conditions. However, Duke Lake is 
one of those rare places where even the un- 
successful fisherman cannot be altogether 
disconsolate, as there are many things to 
distract his thoughts from his “bad luck.” 
I: would be difficult to find a place where 
Nature is more beautiful than on this inland 
lake, with its many little islands, bays and 
inlets, and surrounded—as it is—with timber- 
clad slopes, forming a wooded panorama, 
which, rising from the lake shore, gently 
shades away into the bare and rugged bluffs 
and crags of the surrounding and sheltering 
mountain tops. There are few places where 
vegetation is more profuse and luxuriant, 
where the water lilies are more perfectly 
formed, the bulrushes taller or more lance- 
like, or where the dogwood, deer grass, flow- 
ering currant, blue bells, lady slippers, lilies, 
and other wild shrubs and flowers bloom in 
greater beauty or perfume the air 
sweetly than at Duke Lake; or, indeed, 
where Nature’s garb more successfully 
charms the gaze of the wandering hunter or 


more 


fisherman. Besides the magnificent scenery 
and beautiful vegetation, there are maby 
“living” sights and sounds to engage the 
angler’s attention and give him pleasure. 
Perhaps the flight, far overhead, of the “V” 
shaped flocks of wild fowl, returning to their 
homes in the frozen North, will attract his 
gaze, and cause his thoughts to wander be- 
yond their accustomed bonds as he unwit- 
tingly meditates upon the wonderful and 
unerring instinct which guides the feathered 
hosts in their migration; or, perhaps, he will 
be amused by the courting of a pair of mal- 
lards, as, uttering their low spring-time 
calls, they swim to and fro amongst the 
reeds and lilies along the lake shore; pos- 
sibly he may have the fortune to see a black 
bear rooting amongst the old logs at the 
water’s edge; or, perhaps, as his boat drifts 
along the edge of the lake, he may start a 
deer from some nearby thicket; and even 
the frequently heard, harsh and wolf-like 
cry of the Great Northern Diver is full of 
pleasurable harmony to such a genuine lover 
of Nature as your true angler always is. 
Duke Lake is about twenty-two miles 
away from the charming city of Victoria 
(the capital city of ‘British Columbia; situ- 
ated at the extreme southern end of Van- 
couver Island), and is reached by a wagon 
road, which is just as good as a wagon road 
can be expected to be when it has a seven- 
teen hundred fooe hill in the middle of it, 
and when situated in a country with a heavy 
annual rain fall. However, driving, or on 
foot, Duke Lake is the Mecca of some con- 
genial companion and myself on, at least, 
six or seven pilgrimages every year. Per- 
haps once or twice, in the summer, we will 
make the trip on bicycles, walking up the 
steep grades, riding when possible. and coast- 
ing down the hills; with the brake jammed 
down as hard as it will go on the front tire, 
and with one foot pressed on either the rear 
or front tire as convenient. This method of 
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coasting is a little hard on the tires, but is 
“good for the bicycle trade,’ and is the 
proper way of getting down very steep hills 
unless, indeed, you prefer to walk. 

The presiding genius, and “mayor” of 
Duke Lake “City” (a collection of four or 
five very well built log huts) is an old seal 
hunter of the name of Jones; his partner, 
and chief of the commissariat department, 
is an ex-sailor named Featherly. (Featherly 
does most of the hunting and fishing, while 
Jones attends chiefly to keeping the cabins 
and boats in order, and cooking the venison 
and grouse, etc., ete., which the “commis- 
sariat department” turns in from almost 
daily foraging expeditions into the surround- 
ing forest.) They have lived at Duke Lake 
for many years, and are warm friends of 
every member of the local lodge of the great 
Fraternity of Sportsmen, and the hunter, 
fisherman or traveler is always sure of a 
warm welcome on reaching the shanty of 
these two pioneers. Never yet has the night- 
overtaken stranger halted under the shadow 
of their ridge pole but what he has had “the 


latch string of hospitality extended to him,” 
in the shape of a hearty welcome, a square 
meal, and a blanket to roll himself in for the 
night. 

One Saturday afternoon last spring, a 
chap of the name of McDoole and I started 
out for the this lake. Means of locomotion 
was a horse, attached to a light rig, in which 
we had grub, fishing rods, creels (or “fish 
baskets” as they are generally called here), 
tackle, ete., etc., and also, as a last desperate 
resort, in case “they” were not taking fly, 
a sheep’s heart and a tin of worms. I don’t 
know whether it is necessary or not to offer 
an apology here for bait fishing, but don’t 
think it is, as I enjoy either fly or ba.. fish- 
ing, and, in this country at least, it is a 
fact that many very good fellows consider a 
tin of worms just as necessary to insure the 
success of a fishing trip, as a supply of any 
other kind of “bait’”—liquid or otherwise. 

By the way, speaking of worms, makes 
me think of something that may be of inter- 
est to you. There are no earth worms at 
Duke Lake, and, in fact, they are unknown 
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in many parts of British Columbia. The 
Indian (?) legend accounting for this, and 
also accounting for the great quantities of 
mosquitoes in Upper British Columbia, is 
rather good; only I did not get it from an 
Indian, but read it some years ago in a work 
of fiction, published in the East, the author 
of which, as far as I know, was never in 
British Columbia. The story—embellished 
a little—goes that Hiawatha, after perform- 
ing all the mighty works that his contract 
with Mr. Longfellow called for, and after 
distributing over the eastern part of -uwe 
American Continent a plentiful supply of all 
manner of mineral, vegetable and animal 
life, decided that he had done enough for 
the East, and that he would go west and 
help the land of the setting sun along a 
little. He at once made preparations for 
starting, and had his many collections of 
minerals, animals, birds, bugs and fishes, 
packed in suitable cases and sacks, with 
many of the smallest and most perishable 
articles done up in United States army 
emergency ration tins. 

(It is said that several thousand of these 
tins which Hiawatha happened to misplace, 
have recently been unearthed by some army 
contractors, and are now being distributed 
amongst the troops in the Philippines. This 
statement is borne out by the remarks of 
some of those who have returned from the 
islands, but there is room for some doubt, 
as it should certainly pay the contractors 
much better to sell these articles to the 
national museums as antiquities; although 
of course it may be possible that these gen- 
tlemen are patriotic philanthropists and are 
therefore satisfied with selling the goods to 
the people as emergency rations instead of 
charging them the enormous prices obtain- 
able for antediluvian specimens.) 

Hiawatha, being an Indian, was not very 
fond of hurry when it actually came to the 
point of doing anything, and put off the 
date of his departure from time to time until 
finally he made arrangements to leave by 
the last steamer before the close of naviga- 
tion. The day came at last, and Hiawatha 
commenced to get his traps together. Well, 
he found that he had a pretty big load, and 
although he filled the pockets of his shooting 
coat to bursting, and had six or seven game 
bags slung over his shoulders, and his patent 


Klondike-man-pack-saddle chucked full, and 
a forehead yoke around his head, he had 
thirty or forty pounds of sundries left over. 
As he, of course, wished to have his hands 
free when traveling he endeavored to ar- 
range his packs differently in order to stow 
away the thirty pounds or more of surplus 
freight, but without success; everything was 
full to bursting, and he was obliged to put 
the surplus into a gunnysack, which he car- 
ried in his hand. He was ready at last, 
and ten or fifteen minutes before steamer’s 
starting time, kissed Minnehaha good-bye, 
and started off for the wharf. He was 
nearly three blocks away from his house 
when he suddenly remembered that he had 
forgotten earth worms and mosquitoes. He 
was frantic at the thought, and, although 
in desperate danger of missing the steamer, 
turned and raced back to the house, quickly 
explained the situation to Minnehaha, and 
had her fill up a large paper bag with mos- 
quitoes, which he took in his disengaged 
hand. Then he asked for earth worms, 
Minnehaha brought some, but his evil genius 
appeared to be against him; loaded down, 
and with both hands full, he could not take 
them. He was in despair, but Minnehaha’s 
woman’s wit showed itself superior to such 
a trifling difficulty, and she saved the day 
by stowing the worms away in Hiawatha’s 
“mouth.” Gurgling his thanks, Hiawatha 
started on a run for the boat, which he 
caught just as the gang plank was being 
pulled in. After an uneventful voyage of 
several months the steamer at length arrived 
“Up Country” somewhere in British Colum- 
bia; Hiawatha disembarked, and commenced 
distributing his gifts. On account of being 
so overloaded he found it very difficult to 
get at his packs in order to apportion the 
different minerals, animals, birds, ete., in 
the manner he wished, and finally in disgust 
and as the simplest way out of his trouble, 
he commenced shaking the things indiscrim- 
inately—as he walked along—out of the sack 
which he held in his hand. (This accounts 
for the patchy way in which many species 
of fauna and vegetation are distributed in 
British Columbia; for instance, there are 
rattlesnakes in some parts of the province, 
but not in other similar localities; there are 
elk on Vancouver Island, but nowhere else 
in the province; there are grizzly bear on the 
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mainland but none on Vancouver Island, 
ete., ete.) Being anxious to lighten his load 
as much as possible Hiawatha was hurrying 
along, and dumping things out of his sack 
every few steps. In fact he was getting de- 
cidedly careless in the way in which he was 
dropping chickens in the water (as witness 
the mud hen) and perching ducks on trees 
(for instance the wood duck); when—this 
happened a long way from Vancouver Isl- 
and, where there are practically no mos- 
quitoes—his foot slipped, and he fell with 
such violence, that the breath was knocked 
out of him, and his spine nearly driven up 
through the back of his neck, the paper 
bag which he held in his hand was burst, 
and all the mosquitoes liberated. (If you 
don’t believe this, just spend a few weeks 
in some of the upper parts of British Coium- 
bia, and see if Jersey skeeters are “in it,” 
either as to quality or quantity. In trying 
to recover his breath, he gulped so hard that 
he swallowed the worms; which accounts 
for there being practically no earth worms 
in British Columbia, excepting those which 
have been produced through cultivation of 


the soil. This is all about Hiawatha. It is 
rather interesting so I thought, and true— 
perbaps—but, no doubt, you will want to 
know what it all has to do with Duke 
Lake. Well, the point is, that, as Hiawatha 
did not have a chance to plant any worms 
on the shores of Duke Lake, it is necessary 
for the fisherman, who does not always stick 
to flies, and who believes that trout some- 
times like a variation in their diet, to take 
a supply of worms along with him; then, 
if the fish act as if they were suffering from 
a surfeit of tinsel and barbed wire (other- 
wise fly hooks) he will be able to tempt their 
appetites with a few fat and delectable 
worms, and will doubtless thereby greatly 
improve his luck. 

On arriving at the lake, and after un- 
hitching the horse, and exchanging the cus- 
tomary greetings with Jones and Featherly, 
McDoole and I made all haste in securing 
boats, putting our rods together, and shoving 
off. We tried all the well-known spots, but 
without much luck, as it was evidently an 
off day with the fish. However, we kept at 
it until dark, and between us secured about 
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twenty or twenty-five medium sized trout, 
all caught with fly, and chiefly with March 
Brown, which is the best fly ever invented, 
and reliable when all others fail. 

During the night it rained heavily, and next 
morning was alternately showering and fine. 
At this early season of the year the fish bite 
best on days which are clear and fine, with 
plenty of sun, and just enough breeze to 
make a ripple; while in the summer dark and 
cool weather, with a good ripple is the most 
favorable. The direction of the wind, on 
this lake, does not appear to make 
difference at any season of the year. 

We were out at daylight and had not been 
fishing long before it became evident that 
this was one of the days on which the trout 
had to be tempted. Worms, sheep’s heart or 
flies seemed to be equally unattractive to 
them, and, up to:11 o’clock, we only had 
about fifteen Shortly after 
eleven the weather commenced to clear up, 
and by half past the sun was shining bright 
ly, though still plenty of clouds overhead, 
and a strong wind—which gradually in- 
creased to a gale—blowing from the south- 
east. The trout seemed to like the change 
in the weather, and commenced to bite vig- 
orously, and by noon were keeping us busy 
hauling them in. We were fishing with bait 
when the rush commenced, but changed to fly as 
goon as we saw the trout were in earnest. 
Doubles were frequent, and McDoole landed 
a pair weighing about two pounds each, 
which, with the light tackle he was using, 
Was not an easy matter. This double of 
McDoole’s established something of a record 
for Duke Lake, as two-pound trout are not 
very plentiful there, and a double of them is 
naturally considered quite an “event.” 
Featherly and three other chaps, who were 
staying at the lake, were also fishing, and 
were having quite as good luck as we were. 


much 


between us. 


At times indeed the water appeared, as the 
saying goes, to be “fairly alive” with trout, 
and especially so in a little bay which was 
exposed to the full force of the wind, and 
into which quite a “sea” was running. In 
this bay we anchored our boats, and enjoyed 
splendid fishing for about an hour, when 
the wind, which had been rapidly increasing, 
commenced to heavily, that, al- 
though each boat had two anchors out, none 
of us could hold 


blow so 


our position against its 
strength, and were gradually blown ashore. 
It soon became evident that fishing with any 
degree of comfort was over for the day; and, 
as we were afraid that the gale might have 
blown some trees across the road, and that 
it might become impassible, we decided to 
stop fishing and start for home. 

On returning to the cabin we had lunch, 
which Jones had prepared, and which (baked 
beans, trout, coffee, home made bread and 
all) was cooked to perfection. While we 
were eating, and discussing the events of 
the day, Featherly and his friends asked 
us to take their trout to town, as it was 
the first good catch they had had for several 
days, and they wished to send a few fish to 
some of their friends. We, of course con- 
sented, and between the lot of us we man- 
aged to make up a load of nearly five hun- 
dred trout, which represented the result of 
two or three days’ fishing for four men, and 
a day and a half’s fishing for McDoole and 
me; or say an average of forty to fifty fish 
ach per day. 

We had to do considerable chopping along 
the road, as a number of trees had blown 
down, and it was not until late at night that 
we reached Victoria, tired out, but well 
pleased with the result of our trip. 

“This is God’s country, 
There is no other land like it.” 
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TREED ALL NIGHT BY A BEAR. 


BY RICHARD J. HICKS. 


HERE was a storm 
raging in all its 
fury; the wind 
howled round the 
stone building and 
drove the frozen 
raindrops in rattling 
flurries against the 
windows, making us 
thankful that we 
were under cover. 
There was six of us 
gathered around the 

radiator in the hotel office, telling stories; 
and here is the yarn, the principal of our 
schools spun: 

“You know I spent my vacation, this past 
summer, tramping over the country. There 
were five of us in the party, and, excuse 
the slang, you bet we had a high old time. 
August found us among the mountains in 
Wyoming; we hunted and fished, took ‘snap 
shots’ of almost everything we saw, labor- 
jously climbed up many steep slopes just for 
the fun of sliding down again, like so many 
boys. And, taken altogether, it is many 
long years since I had another such really 
good time—the days were much too short at 
both ends, to play in; and the nights were 
not half long enough to sleep all we 
wanted to. 

“One morning we went into the woods 
early, intending to pass the day exploring 
a wooded canon we had run across late the 
previous afternoon. At about 2 o’clock, one 
of my companions and myself found that we 
had become separated from the party; then 
we wandered about, shouting, firing off our 
rifles, and in other ways tried to find them. 
But all our efforts were fruitless; and soon 
I bad other cause for alarm, my partner had 
disappeared, and I was alone in a dense pine 
forest, and, not only alone, but lost. 

“Were any of you ever lost in the mount- 
ains? No? Then you don’t know what I 
suffered from fear during that almost end- 
less day and night. You cannot convince a 
child that there is nothing in his bedroom to 


be afraid of, when the light is out; neither 
could you convince me that there was no 
cause for apprehension, when I realized that 
I was lost. It seemed that all reason, even 
the power to think, instantly fled from me. 
I had no conception of direction; I was all 
wrong, and knew it, yet, there was no time 
to set myself right. I had only one thought, 
to keep going, no matter where, as long as 
I- was in motion; I couldn’t stand still a 
moment. I often think of it and smile when 
I see how big the fool was in me, rushing 
round like a maniac, blindly tumbling over 
logs and boulders, jumping up, pausing just 
long enough to affectionately smooth down 
the stratched and bruised portions of my 
anatomy, then wildly tearing on again, 
occasionally stopping just long enough to 
fire off my rifle or yell. The shadows were 
beginning to grow longer, when I made an 
examination and found that I had only one 
cartridge left. Maybe it was a gleam of 
common sense that prompted me, I expect 
there was just a glimmer left; but whatever 
it was, I obeyed it, put the charge in my 
gun, carefully lowered the hammer, and 
jogged confusedly on. 

“The sun was bowling along the ridge of 
the western hills; and my alarm increased 
at the thought that night would find me out 
there alone; however, I kept my eyes fixed 
on that golden disk, and, with head up, 
trotted steadily onward. Just as ‘Old Sol’ 
went down into that seat of far-away peaks, 
I went down, head first, into the upturned 
roots of a big tree. If the fool-killer had 
been around that day, this story would never 
have been told. 

“Well, I scrambled to my feet, twisted 
my clothes around straight, picked up my 
rifle, then began to tremble; for there, slowly 
rising from his bed of leaves, not twenty 
feet distant, was the largest bear I ever 
saw. I presume, if I hadn’t been so badly 
scared, I too would have appreciated how 
ridiculous I appeared, sprawling over those 
ragged roots with arms and legs spraddled 
out like a suit of clothes hanging on a line in 
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a storm; I honestly believe that bear was 
almost exploding with laughter; his paws 
were partly open, and the ends of his big 
mouth were curled upward till they nearly 
met the corners of his twinkling eyes, and 
his whole face was just wrinkles. He must 
have known how much I was rattled, and 
wanted to frighten me more; for that curl in 
his lip took a downward turn, he leered at 
me with his glistening teeth, reared up on 
his hing legs, and started toward me. The 
big brute looked to be about forty feet high, 
and almost as wide, as he lurched forward 
like a tidal wave; I poked my rifle toward 
that hairy avalanche, fired my last cartridge, 
dropped the useless firearm, and scooted for 
the nearest tree. 

“It took but a very short time to climb 
up among those sheltering pine boughs; and 
I didn’t look down till sitting astride a great 
limb. My heart was still knocking hard at 
my ribs when I cautiously peered through 
the branches and saw my new neighbor lying 
at the base of my roosting place. He lay 
there, as though patiently waiting for me to 
come down and furnish the material for a 
supper. I had no liking for that suggestion, 
neither did I relish the idea of spending the 
night up there in the airy pine; but what 
was I to do? My gun lay there on the 
ground, and, without ammunition, it was of 
no use, anyhow. I hadn’t even a pocket 
knife; so I just helplessly sat there, and soon 
grew mighty tired of doing even that. 

“Then, plans for getting out of the scrape 
began to suggest themselves; but I had to 
put them all away—I couldn’t fly; there was 
only one way out of that tree, and my hairy 
friend held a pretty good claim to that. 
Before it became wholly dark, the rays of a 
full moon drifted down through the whisper- 
ing needles, and all the long night revealed 
that huge bundle of fur quietly lying there. 


“As the night wore on, the tree grew 
harder and harder, and grew sorer and 
sorer. Hunger, cold, and _ sleeplessness 


crowded in on me, too; and several times, 
during tbe early morning hours, I became so 
cramped and numb that, in trying to change 
my position, I almost fell from the branch I 
was sitting on. The moon was getting paler; 
and the mountain tops in the west were 
brightening; I knew day was coming and 
cheered up a little. As the light increased, I 
watched my captor more closely. For a long 
time he lay perfectly still, and I felt con- 
vinced he was asleep. This was my oppor- 
tunity; I would slide down the tree, and 
leave him to enjoy his nap. I even wondered, 
and smiled at the thought, if he would be 
angry when he awoke and found me gone. 
“Every action so tortured me that I 
hardly dared to move, fearing I should fall; 
but I must do something, or very soon I 
would fall, from pure exhaustion, upon the 
broad back directly beneath me. Inch by 
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inch I hitched along the rough limb; and 
every second freedom came closer; but then, 
when liberty seemed so very near, some- 
thing went wrong; I couldn’t go any further. 
Tenderly, and very carefully, I felt round 
under me and soon iocated the trouble; at 
some period in the tree’s history, a twig had 
been broken from the limb, and I was ‘hung 
up’ on the splintered end. Now I was cer- 
tainly in a fix; it was comparatively easy 
to slide down the limb, toward the tree; but 
I found it impossible to go up hill, the other 
way. I was too far off to put my feet 
against the trunk and push; and I couldn’t 
reach the branch over my head to pull myself 
from the obstruction; and I must also be 
careful not to arouse his bearship. However, 
I sidled, and shuffled, and twisted, and 
hitched cautiously for a long time, till anger 
rose up in me and drove out patience, reason 
and judgment; I gave a violent wrench over 
sideways, something gave way, and I was 
free. Not only free from the detaining twig, 
but from the whole tree, and with arms and 
legs fiercely clutching at nothing, and getting 
huge bundles of it, down I went, head first, 
upon my shaggy sentinel. 

“I don’t know whether I hurt myself or 
not; I simply yelled one big yell and darted 
back up the tree, as though a whole tribe of 
bears were after me. But when the first 
branches were reached, and there was no 
sign of pursuit, I paused and stared at the 
still sleeping animal. A suspicion came that 
he was not sleeping, but dead. Still eyeing 
him closely, I slipped down to the welcome 
earth; and I tell you, it felt good. Yes, the 
bear was dead; my bullet, the evening be- 
fore, had entered just behind the left fore 
leg. Had there been anyone near, I should 
certainly have asked him to kick me; but I 
had to be content with saying uncomplimen- 
tary things of myself. 

“IT found my rifle and again began aim- 
lessly walking; half an hour later I sur- 
prised my companions, and myself too, by 
coming into camp just as they were eating 
breakfast. The boys were worried about me, 
and were just getting ready to start on a 
search. ‘Where have you been? they asked. 

“ *Why,’ I replied. ‘At sundown, last night, 
I killed a fine bear; and, being afraid I 
couldn’t find the place again, I stayed out 
there all night.’ I quickly ate some break- 
fast, and, although I felt more like going to 
sleep, went out with my companions and 
secured the heavy skin. I left it with a taxi- 
dermist in Denver, as we came back; and I 
expect soon to have one of the finest robes 
in town.” 

Then the professor concluded, with a 
sheepish grin: “Don’t let this story go any 
further. My pupils wouldn’t think so much 
of me if they knew I spent one whole night 
on a hard pine limb—treed by a dead bear.” 
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MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER WITH A PANTHER. 


BY CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


N THE year 1871 
T four companiols 
and I left Cali- 
fornia and came to 
Texas, finally 
tling in southwest 
Texas, where we 
engaged in sheep 
raising. We located 
about sixty 
north of 
San Diego, in 
Our nearest neighbor was 
thirty-five miles distant, so it is very easy 
to see that in that particular locality the 
country was not very thickly settled. The 
country was infested by a very hard class 
of men who amused themselves by stealing 
horses, killing cattle for their hides, smug- 
gling, murdering, and indulging in other 
pleasant kindred occupations. Many of these 
men were outlawed either in the United 
States or Mexico, and as there were no ex- 
tradition laws worth mentioning the opposite 
side of the Rio Grande River meant a haven 
of rest as far as law was concerned. Still 
that line was not always recognized by in- 
dividuals or posses who had a grievance, 
and it was freqnently noticed that 
trees bore strange fruit.—such trees not be- 
ing classed as fruit-bearing trees when grow- 
ing in more civilized and law abiding dis- 
tricts. 





set- 


miles 
west of 


Encinal County. 


However, I am getting away from the 
road as this article is not intended as a 
description of the country or its resources. 
As it is written for a sporting magazine, the 
matter must be confined to subjects relating 
to meat, horns, fur, bristles, feathers, snake 
oil or fish. I have remarked that settlers 
were scarce; but not so with game. At 
certain seasons of the year deer could be 
seen in droves, sometimes as large as fifty 
ina bunch. There were a few antelope and 
a good many turkeys, while quail were so 
plentiful they hardly noticed, and 

* rabbits and hares were in abundance. Con- 


were 


some 


sequently coyotes, foxes, and the different 
varieties of the cat kind were freely repre- 
sented. The panther (called the Mexican 
lien) and the leopard (called the tiger) were 
the worst animals we had to contend with 
as they were destructive to sheep and goats. 
Ofttimes when they got into a flock they 
were not satisfied to select one for their 
meal, but would kill seemingly for the pleas- 
ure of killing. I have known a pair of 
leopards to kill thirty-seven goats before 
they felt satisfied with their labors. In 
those old times these animals were quite 
plentiful, but as the hand of every man and 
some women were against them, they are 
now pretty well thinned out. 

The panther has a finely developed taste 
for colt meat and will kill a colt in preference 
to any other animal. In fact, the colt stands 
to the panther in the same relation that the 
oppossum stands to the old-time darkey. 
Sheep were herded in fiocks containing 
from one to two thousand head and bedded 
at night in the open, so it was a simple 
matter for one of the big cats.to slip up and 
seize a sheep and make off with it before the 
shepherd would be aroused. 

Some flocks had dogs with them that 
might be called sheep dogs, but not shepherd 
dogs. They were a wolfish-looking arrange- 
ment of no known breed, but seemed just a 
dog or a cross between two dogs. They 
would be taken when little puppies and 
given to a gentle goat to raise, the kid being 
taken from her. She would soon take the 
pup and appear much attached to it, which 
would be evinced by loud bleating when she 
came to the corral in the evening in appar- 
ent anxiety until she found her adopted pup. 
Young goats are not allowed to run with 
their mothers on the range until two or three 
months old, but are tied to a small stake 
by the foot until they are able to recognize 
and be recognized by their mothers in a big 
bunch. They are then let loose, but are kept 
in the corral until they are old enough to 
go on the range in the flock; so our pup 
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stays among the little goats until he is big 
enough to follow his foster mother. She 
may then be put into the hospital flock 
where she will not be allowed to travel much 
until the pup is able to go with her all day 
on the range. So the pup being raised with 
the sheep and goats probably thinks that he 
is a goat—at any rate he stays with the flock 
day and night. The flock get accustomed to 
him being among them and look upon him as 
a protector. These dogs will come to the 
fire in the evening to be fed, but will not 
allow the shepherd to handle them; neither 
will they sleep around the camp, but among 
the sheep instead. The courage and fighting 
qualities that these dogs develop is certainly 
very commendable, and no matter how good, 
obedient, intelligent, faithful or fine-haired 
a dog I may own, when I remember the old 
wolfish-looking wire-haired beast, I am ready 
to take off my hat to him. And some of 
those old Indian shepherds who take the 
weather the same as their flocks and are 
as faithful to their charge as if it was their 
own, are deserving of a pleasant climate in 
the great hereafter. 

I will bear out of the road still farther 
and relate a short panther story: From Jan 
uary 1, 1878, until August 15, 1879, I was 
employed as a detective for the Mexican 
government during the revolution of Lerdo 
against Diaz. I was in communication with 
and received orders from the Mexican consul 
of this city. My range was from Eagle Pass 
to Browsville, a distance of about 300 miles 
up and down the Rio Grande River. One 
time I came into Laredo and found among 
my mail a letter containing orders to report 
as soon as possible at Eagle Pass. I struck 
out, taking the road that ran near the river 
op the Texas side. I passed the hills called 
the Hermanos and stopped at the ranch of 
my good friend, Prudencio Herrera. He told 
me that the Indians were making things 
pretty “rapid” between there and Eagle 
Pass, and advised me to go back. I con- 
cluded to strike a route farther from the 
river and try and keep around them; and, 
fearing in case I followed my usual custom 
of lying out in the brush, that I might get 
lonesome on this particular night, I took my 
course for a small Mexican ranch that I 
could reach by nightfall. After supper we 
lay down early and I undressed as far as 


taking off my hat, coat and boots. About 
2 o’clock I heard some little commotion and 
slipping into my boots and hat I picked up 
my carbine and stepped out into the yard. 
I heard some one hollering in the distance 
and a dog barking. The old man told me 
that as a lion had been giving some trouble 
to the flocks of late, in his opinion, the dog 
and the shepherds were after him. He fur- 
ther said that his son had just started over 
there, and requested me, in case I wanted 
to go, to follow him, as I would have trouble 
in crossing the arroya unless I went to a 
certain pass. I thought the old man had 
made the proper diagnosis, so I lit out, fol- 
lowing his son, whose whereabouts I knew 
from an occasional yell that he uttered, to 
which I replied in like kind. He did not 
wait for me to come up, but kept cutting 
away to the left of where the dog was bark- 
ing. After the arroya was passed he struck 
direct for the dog. The timber was nothing 
but small mesquite trees and bushes, and as 
the dog seemed coming directly toward me 
I began to wonder, in case the panther came 
near, if he might not take me for a stump 
and hop upon me. But I soon dismissed 
such thoughts and fears, because I knew that 
in case I saw him coming my way I would 
surely convince him that I was a loud and 
lively being, and ready to do the emigration 
act with great vehemence. 

There was no moon and it was not light 
enough to hurt. I hurried on, yelling every 
few moments or oftener, when I finally made 
out that it had taken to a tree. I rushed on, 
shouting with more confidence, and was soon 
there. The panther was lying on a horizon- 
tal limb not more than six feet from the 
ground, and the old dog was barking lustily. 
We held a short council of fight and lined 
up within about thirty feet of the panther. 
We would not have gotten so close, but we 
could not seen him and keep any farther 
away. The man who had come from the 
house had a carbine, one of the shepherds 
had a Colt’s pistol, while the other had a 
machette about thirty inches long. [| ap- 
pointed myself a committee of arrangements 
and instructed my fighters that I would 
count and at the word three we would fire 
at the beast. I also admonished them to be 
cool, calm and collected. I informed them 
that after the first volley all orders and com- 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


mands were inoperative, and annulled and 
every person was at liberty to use his own 
judgment and discretion. I tried to explain 
to them in a hurried manner that discretion 
was the better part of valor and in case we 
saw the need or thought best to make use 
of that virtue, that it would at least look 
better if I were allowed to lead. I was fear- 
ful that the panther would not be pieased 
with matters as arranged, and that he might 
offer some resentment. However, we were 
up to it, and I pointed the gun and in a 
trembling voice counted three, pulled the 
trigger hard and dodged down to look under 
the smoke, at the same time working my gun 
lever promptly. The little Mexican had 
either misunderstood me or did not acknowl- 
edge me as an authority, for immediately 
after the report of the guns he rushed in 
brandishing his old cheese-knife in the air 
and brought it down on the bead of that 
panther in a manner that showed both skill 
and determination. It fell to the ground and 
the old dog proceeded to give him the best 
he had to spare, but as it offered no re- 
sistance he concluded that what had been 
done to him was a-plenty. 

We built a fire so that we could look him 
over. At the same time he wanted light; we 
wanted to see and be seen; we felt our im- 


portance; we rejoiced for divers and sundry 
reasons. We had played lucky and had won 
out without loss; we had rid the range of a 
menace and had saved mutton, and we had 
done it in a manner that spoke loudly of 
valor. If that machette Mexican had be- 
haved differently and had not shown his 
utter disregard of fear of the beast, we 
might have felt that we weighed more. But 
his conduct clipped our wings a little. 

We found that each bullet had found 
lodgement in his system, and in fairly good 
locations, He was a very large, old male, fat 
and sleek. I would liked to have had his 
weight and measurements, also his hide, but 
I did not have the time to attend to it and 
get it where I could have it tanned. I sad- 
dled up after breakfast and made for Eagle 
Pass without meeting the Indians. I after- 
ward learned that they crossed to the Mexi- 
can side and disappeared. Several times I 
called at the little Mexican ranch later, and 
when I grasped the hands of my mid- 
knighted friends, I felt that thrill pass 
through my frame that can only be felt 
when men shake hands who have been badly 
frightened at the same place and moment, 
and who have ardently prayed that if any 
one is to be hurt that it will be the other 
fellow. 














THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Amid the foliage of a vine-clad tree, 

The Mocking Bird reposes in her nest; 

While, perched above, her King of Minstrelsy, 
On highest twig that can afford him rest, 
Rings out his wondrous notes of love’s behest. 


And as his swelling throat in numbers rare, 
Makes entertainment for his mate and brood; 
She hears a thrilling chorus on the air, 


Of voices musical a multitude, 


From every feathered songster of the wood. 


Bowie, Texas. 


ROWLAND D. RUGELFY. 
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MOUNTAIN HOME. 
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A camerist in, the City of Brotherly Love 
recently told in one of the magazines how 
he printed platinum paper from three to 
four hours in the sun, developed in the de- 
lightfully sparkling water that comes from 
the Schuylkill (via faucet) and got results 
that were very satisfactory, much resemb- 
ling gum bi-chromate prints. The other day 
I was in the mountains with plenty of time, 
a negative and a can of platinum, which 
latter, alas! was 8x10, and I bethought me of 


these sub-burnt prints. Full timed, they 
were, [ll swear, and developed in melted 
snow water that bubbled from a nearby 


spring, yet a jury of blind men would have 
acclaimed with loud accord that the results 
were r-o-t-t-e-n. Now I am wondering if 
the whole thing was a Philadelphia joke or 
if there is some peculiar chemical properties 
in the stuff that passes for water in the 
Schuylkill or if the water I used was too 
pure or—what, but you or anyone else may 
complete the experiment. I am done. I'll 
stick to the old developer and when I want 
something that looks like a gum bi-chromate 
print, I will set to work and make a “sure 
enough” gum bi-chromate. 

* . * 


I know a fellow who uses an excellent 
outfit but has never succeeded in making 
anything that was not fogged or out of focus 
or failed to get the view he wanted. They 
were no good. And strange to say, he knew 
it, too. One day we started out together and 
the first thing I discovered was that the 
reversible back was put on in such a way 
as to bring the plate holder opening on the 
wrong side, making it “left-handed.” Not 
a serious thing it is true, but not particularly 
conducive to getting the composition as 
focused. Then the tripod proved to be a light 
affair that vibrated in the wind like a 
schooner’s ratlines. When we repaired to 
the dark room I found a place that did not 
leak enough to do any damage, if one was 
careful, but the ruby lamp had but one glass, 
a red one. I asked where the orange glass 
was, but he did not know. Had never seen 
it to his knowledge. He used pyro. developer 
and put his pyro. solution in one large glass- 
stoppered bottle instead of small well-corked 
bottles and every time he wanted some pyro. 
he exposed his entire stock to the air. The 


result was very badly decomposed pyro. 
Then he had nothing but an eight ounce 


graduate and as his pyro. formulae called 
for drachms of “A” solution, he guessed 





DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM., 





at it. His hypo he kept in an open paper 
sack on his developing shelf, where it was 
free to float on the air as hypo will, and 
get into everything. These are but a few 
of the things that were responsible for the 
fact that he could get no results. Yet this 
man is not by any means deficient in men- 
tality. He is above the average; has a tech- 
nical education and is well up in a profes- 
sional career, but it had never occurred to 
him that photography required any particu- 
lar attention. So many people have an idea 
that making photographs ‘is like grinding 
coffee and demands no more than a desul- 
tory turning of the crank. Thousands of 
people are stumbling along a pathway of 
failures ever hoping for better results, yet 
ever encountering disappointment, who, if 
they would realize that photography involves 
something more than pushing the button, 
and of all the time they spend on exposures 
devote half to the study of photography, 
their efforts would not be wasted. 


* * * 


The projectors of the new film, the de- 
ferred arrival of which is promised for an 
early date, may succeed in marketing their 
goods after a fashion, but I doubt if the 
advent proves to be any great issue. I think 
you will find that the fellow who does not 
stick to the merits of his product as an 
argument for its use, never reaches the 
shoulder straps of a captain of industry. If 
we know that which we are using to be 
good, the fact that the man who makes it 
may be thus and so, does not affect the 
photographic results we are after. The 
competitor who tries to attract attention 
from the merits of his rival’s goods by telling 
cock-and-bull stories about his rival, will 
draw more prejudice than trade. I am not 
boosting for the trust. I looked forward to 
the marketing of a rival film, but the printed 
matter received is too coarse for me. 


* * * 


The Boston Transcript in commenting on 
the late Benjamin-Constant is reported as 
saying that his Oriental pictures bearing 
such titles as “The Women of the Harem” 
and “Prisoners in Morocco” are marked by 
a “riotous exuberance of gorgeous costume, 
jewelry, marble, mosaic and arms.” It is 
just like a Boston paper, to omit mentioning 
the “legs”. that usually exclamatorily punc- 


tuate works bearing such titles. 
(5) 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


I am reliably informed that orders have 
gone forth from headquarters, to the effect 
that doubt must be cast upon the perman- 
ency of platinum paper. This because it is 
herd to make, and make it good, hard to 
market and do it right, and the profit, ah me! 
it is a mere bagatelle compared with that 
derived from other, easily made, easily mar- 
keted papers that give results entirely satis- 
factory to the manufacturers. Now that I 
am cognizant of the facts, I suppose I 
should apologize to everybody for butting 
into the game by calling attention to some 
platinum prints that stood the test for 
twenty-five years or more. 

= * * 

The stereoscope is here again, and I am 
now furtively examining parlors and draw- 
ing rooms for tidies and glass cases full of 
wax fruit and flowers. 

> * ~ 

When that Brooklyn rhyme juggler used 
to write that “the Jobberwak sang in the 
blundidoo bush,” people thought it was the 
limit, but have you noticed the names given 
some of the cameras now on the market? 

»* * 

In my boyhood days, my vacations were 
spent in a quiet little country town, still 
vivid in my memory because of the many 
experiences dear to youth, and standing out 
prominently in my mental scrap book are 
sundry encounters with one rudely-clad sage 
named—well, say Rufus. As a sage Rufus 
filled all the peculiar requirements of 
adolescence. He could spit tobacco through 
his front teeth and center a knot hole every 


time. He could put his fingers in his mouth 
and whistle till one’s ear drums ached. He 
had been in the army and it was a matter 
of local history that Rufus could “cuss a 
wheel off a wagon,” And when Rufus un- 
dertook this feat he did it with a thorough- 
ness that was startling. He started in with 
a complete damning of the tree that fur. 
nished the wood, then rapidly stripped the 
character from the woodcutter, the sawer, 
the turner, the blacksmith, the painter, and 
when he finally reached the wheel itself, one 
imagined there was so little to be said, the end 
was near, but Rufus was just getting started 
Hence anything Rufus said was of great 
moment to the age of mental target practice 
and I remember distinctly that he said to me 
once, “Tha’s times when folks git t’ argyin’ 
an’ quarrelin’ ’til they clean furgit th’s other 
folks on earth an’ th’ only way to’ stop ’em 
is fur some feller with a convincin’ comms: he 
of langwidge t’ git in an’ cuss th’ whole 
crowd t’ a standstill an’ then they’ll shet up 
an’ let folks move along.” 

It now seems that the Philadelphia Salon 
fracas has simmered down to a personal 
dispute, and fuzzyite is lined up with anti- 
fuzzyite against fuzzyite and anti-fuzzyite 
and the asthetic schools are sadly mixed 
with the “any old schools” in a general 
scramble to find out who said who was a liar 
and when and why and where. In the mean- 
time affairs are so blocked that there will 
be no show in Philadelphia unless some fel- 
low with a convincing command of language 
gets in and “cusses” the whole crowd to a 
standstill. 


ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. All prints 
must reach us by Dec. 31,1902. Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 


back of mount. 


Street and No 
City and state 


Title of print 


Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 


Date of negative............ Locality...... .....++0« 
Time of day.... 
Stop..... 


Developer 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pearonthiscoupon. The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
tives. Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 
blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 
of the mount. Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints. 

Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 


not be made. 


No restriction is placed on subject. 


First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. Second prise—choice of any 
$25 camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the lst of each month at No, 1824 


Curtis Street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than the 
5th of the month preceding date o1 issue to insure attention. 





A PRAISEWORTHY EXAMPLE. 


“In time of peace prepare for war” is 
anaptaxiom. Therefore, at this season, 
when those antlered monarchs of our 
mountain ranges are peacefully enjoying 
the seclusion which their battles with the 
storms and hide and teeth hunters of the 
past season have earned for them; when 
the cows and the calves and the bulls are 
far up on the lofty summits near the 
snow line, and conscious only of that 
bliss which is attended with peace and 
plenty—it is a good time for the protec- 
tors of their species to do a little think- 
ing before the snows of another winter 
drive the creatures to hunger, and the 
avarice of the hide hunter places their 
lives in jeopardy for the paltry sums 
received for teeth, hides and horns. 

It is a satisfaction for Western sports- 
men to know that it remained for a Weat- 
ern organization whose order is more 
than all others responsible for the pre- 
miun on elks’ teeth, to proclaim acknowl- 
edgement of the great destruction to elk 
life through the traffic in teeth, and to 
admonish all other lodges to refrain from 
wearing or purchasing these emblems. 
We refer to the resolutions passed by the 
Colorado Springs Lodge, No. 309, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, an 
extract from which is printed below: 

WHEREAS, members of this lodge re- 
cently returning from the northwestern 
portion of the state of Colorado, which is 
recognized as the rendezvous and feeding 
ground of a large number of thesesplen- 
did animals that have thus far been 
spared the hunter’s gun, report to this 
lodge that one instance is known where 
a8 many as nineteen elk in one herd have 
been ruthlessly slaughtered for their 


teeth alone, the carcasses having been 
left behind to decay; and further report 
that in oneinstance,atleast,a pair of such 
teeth is held by the owner in this same 
hunting country atas high a price as $25, 
thus affording striking illustrations of 
how serious the situation really is; there- 
fore, it is hereby 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
Lodge No. 309, will collectively and indi- 
vidually refuse to be in any way the pur- 
chasers of or traffickers in elk teeth, and 
that we call uponand earnestly urge each 
and every member of the B. P. O. E. to 
likewise refrain from buying or in any 
way dealing in them; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that in the sense of Lodge 
No. 309, that the unprecedented destruc- 
tion of elk, both in and out of season, has 
been caused solely by the demand and 
present high price for their teeth, and 
that the species is in imminent danger of 
extermination unless the premium that 
we, as Elks, have thus blindly placed on 
their destruction be quickly and entirely 
removed by our united and individual 
refusal to be participants in this crime. 


The above resolutions should cause 
the many other orders of Elks in this 
country to do some thinking. There are 
thousands of members of this order wear- 
ing these emblems, and if they were all 
placed on the market and sold the price 
of elks’ teeth would drop so low that it 
wouldn’t pay the hide hunters to traffic 
inthem. Thus would be saved each year 
the lives of hundreds of these noble ani- 
mals which are now being given up that 
the teeth hunter may enrich himself tothe 
extent of from $1 to $25 per life. 

It is indeed high time for quiet and 
deliberate thought. 











THE MUSINGS OF A MOSSBACK. 


Back in the early ‘70s, when I first came 
projeckin’ around in this Rocky neck of the 
woods, I used to hear alluring tales of a great 
river over the range where the trout were so 
bie. so many, and so voracious that they actu- 
ally kept the waters red with the blood shed 
in their internicine assaults upon each other, 


Old Jim Baker solemnly assured me that 
next to Indians they were the most_ blood- 
thirsty critters he had ever met. and quite 


frequently had been known to catch, pull down 
and kill big deer, that had incautiously ven- 
tured into the encarnadined waters of the Gun- 
nison to quench their thirst. As Jim was sober 
at the time of the relation I was disposed to 
believe his yarn of how a “native,’’ longer than 
his gunbarrel, once jumped two feet out of the 
water, in his presence, and nearly snapped off 
the wiggling tail of a big buck ashore and 
stamped out of him a porcupine, a young burro 
and a California overcoat. It is a pleasing 
confirmation that to-day the Gunnison trout 
will rise to a “bucktail’”’ only a shade less 
viciously than they do to a “Gunnison Queen’’— 
and everybody knows that the latter combina- 
tion of a pork rind and red flannel will catch 
anything that swims except possibly a Jewfish 

Be that as it may, I can personally attest to 


the elegance of the Gunnison fishing, in the 
eariy days, for I seasonally fished it and its 
beautiful tributaries for many years, ceasing 
only when tse misguided chumps who _ulti- 
mately wvroke into game and fish wardenships 

liuted its noble waters by dumping into them 
a scurvy mess of those carp-like degenerates 


of the salmo family yclept rainbow ‘“‘trout.”’ (‘) 

There is no accounting for tastes! I have 
heard of fellows who from choice gloat over 
gustatory abominations that would gag even a 
rainbow carp, and we all have heard of the old 
woman who osculated her cow. There is. there- 
fore, nothing asionishing in the fact that a’ 
certain class of professed ‘‘fly fishermen’’ have 
made a Mecca of the prostituted Gunnison, and 
go there annually in droves to cast minnows. 
cray fish, mice, pork rinds and other forms of 
artificial ‘“‘flies’’ in the way of the sluggish 
brutes by day and by night—chiefly by night 
when the ordinary legitimate fly caster is in 
bed and can’t cast any disparagement upon 
their nefarious methods. The true Gunnison 
habitue is a weight fisher pure and simple. He 
is after bulk, not beauty. and he counts his 
sport by the pound. He had rather snag a 
ten-pound rainbow carp with a grab hook than 
catch ten one-pound natives or brook trout on 
a number ten coachman. And the resident ex- 
pert can sell such a parody on a trout far more 
readily to the unlucky visiting angler who is 
inflamed with the desire to outlie his associ- 
ates anent the capture of such monsters “on 
a No. 14 midge—with a four ounce baby hook 
rod. by gad!”’ 

As I said before, there is no accounting for 
tastes, and to the average Piscator a rainbow 
tastes just as good in the pan—when eight or 
ten days old, as they usually are by the time 
the resident experts get their negotiations 
through and the Denver angler lands triumph- 
antly at the Union Depot on his return—as any 
real trout could under similar circumstances 
There is really nothing strange in this when we 
ecnsider that other sports go into ecstacies over 
a strong old buck, killed in the rutting season 
and smelling so noisomely as to give even a 
starving hound the catarrh. They are nom- 
inally ‘“‘trout’’ and ‘‘venison’”’ all the same and 
every man is entitled to like what is appropri- 
ately seasoned to his cheek. 

That is why I am sorry just now for the en- 
thusiastic avoirdupois achers aforesaid. for be 
it known that there is trouble on the Tomichi 
and great gobs of gloom on the Gunnison. 

Even as there are rainbowed hogs among 
trout so likewise are there iridescent porkers 
among men, and a small herd of the latter 
have just gobbled up all the swill in the Gun- 
nison country to the exclusion and exaspera- 
tion of all the other—‘“‘fly”’ fishermen! The 
glorious Gunnison, once the pride of the real 
trouting lover and anon the paradise of the 
fifty-pound creel class of trouting caricatures, 
has now degenerated into a private preserve 


sty for a few emasculates who presumably will 
employ croton oil instead of six-foot casts and 
who will—having the means—doubtlessly hire 
menials to wield the clubs. It is Beulah Park 
over again, and the next session of the Legis- 
lature will see the enactment of a law making 
it a penitentiary offense for any but a “pre. 
server’ to own or have in possession a line, a 
leader, or a fly hook, to say nothing of a dan- 
gerous rod and reel. 

Bismallah! It is fate. 
LAW! 

Ww hy gnash your teeth and drum menacingly 
on your empty creels, ah! Gunnison geezers! 
You have the same chance—it is a right in 
common (if you have the price and the pull) 
and why did you not avail yourselves thereof? 

Poverty is no excuse—you have no business 
to be poor, and proud, and decent. Are not all 
the other state sporting amenities on sale at 
so much per amen? Where there is generous 
mast there will be no hogs to eat it and you 
alone are to blame if you neglect to secure 
your share of the feast. Besides, it is the LAW 
and what are you going to do about it? 

Indignation meetings never yet cut an illegal 
fence—it takes wire nippers to do that. Hot 
air never cauterized a trout—it* takes quick 
lime to do that. Gab never blew up a club 
house—giant powder is the proper agent. And 
no man on the Gunnison, I am sure, would 
ever descend to the questionable sae of such 
means or such ends. That is why I am reason- 
ably well assured that rainbow ai. catching 
in the Gunnison is one of the departed felicities 
for all except the private preservers who have 
so caunnily canned all the other slow suckers on 


And worse, it is the 


the creek. 
To me, personally, the thing would be laugh- 
able if it were not for the lethal significance of 


the signs. In the new light of conditions it 
does not need that one be inspired to prophesy 
the quick end of all public enjoyment of field 
and stream sports. The man child is already 
living who will see this great state’s game and 
game fish entirely in the hands of a favored 
pecunious few, and that to the wrong, preju- 
dice and ethical injury of the balance of the 
commonwealth. 

Already there is not within a hundred mile 
radius of this city a single place where the 
sporting public can fire a shot or wet a line 
without endangering personal liberty in the 
basis of action for trespass. It is in the nat- 
ural evolution of things civic and the end is 
near at hand. Field sports and civilizaztion are 
antagonistic quantities for obvious reasons un- 
less the civilizers are largely landed people 
with purses as thick as their acres are wide. 

The time is near when we will have a gun 
license law—and no use for either gun or Ii- 
cense! Already under our statutes the fish 
hatcheries, and the game sanctuaries are con- 
ducted solely in the interests of the private 
preserve owners, who can draw unreservedly 
upon both for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of their preserves, with no cost to them- 
selves but altogether at the public expense. 

I am sometimes almost ready to believe with 
Henry George that a single tax on land is the 
proper thing—for in the present instance it is 
morally and legally plain that the land owner 
is the whole cheese, having eminent and su- 
preme domain over all the earth, the streams 
and the flesh, fishes and fowls thereof. 

As I said before, I am sorry for the Gun- 
nison gang for I see no recourse for them, no 
way out of the slough of their despond. It is 
a certain compensation under the circumstances 
to have been a mossback. In my fishing days 
on the Gunnison we did not need to carry nip- 
pers in our pockets nor rifles on our shoulders, 
Neither did we need pork—except to fry trout 
with, and mice and minnows were an unknown 


guantity. The natives were unsophisticated 
enough to make a store fly, and we 
eked out with hoppers at a pinch. I wonder 


now, en passant, what a jury of the present 
natives of Gunnison will do in the case of a 
fisherman arraigned before them on a charge 
of trespass—and whether the private preservers 
have given this point a thought? 

aay" MONTI ZUMA. 
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DOGGY DIG-UPS. 


No dog fancier can blind his eyes to the 
fact that the dog market is glutted with good 
dogs. All the old breeds that used to command 
reguiar prices seem to be off color with the 
ublic, only some of the rarer breeds and per- 
aps Boston terriers are commanding good 
prices. The reason is not far to look for. The 
enormous increase in the dog population on 
this continent every year almost staggers one. 
The percentage of increase is so great that 
many fanciers that depend on making ex- 
enses must give up their hobbies. After all 
bos been said the dog is to all intents and pur- 
poses a blessing and not a necessity. It re- 
minds us very much of what we have always 


been pleased to term the Belgian hare craze, 
when there were thousands where there had 
been tens; prize winners had to be sold at so 


much per pound. At the last meeting of the 
Colorado Kennel Club June ith. much regret 
was expressed at the fact that the annual dues 
were not being paid in as they should be, but 
the club will have to weather a little of this 
sort of thing. There is a strong desire to 
change the rule on membership applications, 
Under the present rule the interval which 
elapses between making an application and the 
application being finally acted upon is so long 
that it is liable to lose a little of its freshness. 
The selection of a judge was also discussed, 
and one or two letters read from eastern judges 
giving their fees, etc., but time will be taken to 
get the best we can get. 


We have not yet heard of any proposition to 
hold a dog show in conjunction with the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. If it is already on 
the list a few words will help it along: if it is 
not already arranged for. we hope plans may 
be made to hold it. What we would like to see 
would be a mammoth international show. with 
special inducements for dogs from foreign 
countries. 
. . . 

The cool summer this year has been a boon 
to our canine friends; hot weather is often 
fatal to young puppies, but this summer the 
pups have done well. 

. 7 * 

The most important question in 
with the next dog show is 
be money down 


connection 
shall the prize list 
through the list or rot. Of 





WALTER CECIL COX, KENNEL EDITOR. 





course it resolves itself very much into the 
question—can the club afford it or not. To 
begin with, substantial piles of plunks must be 
offered in such a way that it wil give handlers 
from a distance a fighting chance of winning 
their expenses if we want them to come with 
any strings, and no one will gainsay that it is 
these strings containing noted and famous dogs 
that go to make up the attractive features of 
the show, consequently this subject should be 
carefully considered. We cannot see ourselves 
why the principle of the horse and cattle shows 
should not be used for dog shows, that is to 
give a ribbon show with certain money prizes 
added; say, for instance, five dollars for the 
best dog in each breed. or ten dollars for the 
best in say five of the most representative 
breeds and five for the lesser ones, with a good 
sum for the largest local entry, with a tip top- 
per for the outside handlers. If ten and five is 
too much, cut it to five and three. 


The callous indifference with which the Den- 
ver people treated the kennel-editor’s move- 
ment to better the condition of the _ city’s 
charges de chiens, was surprising. The guise 
under which these so-called dog lovers go 
parading round with an odor of outside char- 
itableness and prattle about their philanthropic 


resolves for all dogdom, and then when the 
opportunity is presented, nay the plain duty 
toward our animal friends is unmistakably 
pointed out, and pointed out in such a way 


that its urgency forbids quiescence, we then 
note their attitude. Their placid indifference, 
true and selfish purpose and selfish sentiment 
towards dogs is at once revealed. Their talk 
of nine parts wind and one part mistaken sen- 
timent, obviously designed to conciliate as 
many shades of opinion as possible. Not a 
spark of self sacrificing working will power 
have they got, nothing exudes from them be- 
yond the suverficial significance which strikes 
first on the mind. It is a mistake, no doubt, to 
think the public can do everything. But it is a 
mistake also to think they can do nothing. 
Patience and caution are virtues, but not if 
they be carried to the length of procrastination 
and helplessness. The weak and watery exhi- 
bition of invertebrate incapacity by the mem- 
bers of the state institution to formulate a pol- 


icy and act on it, when the matter was ex- 
plained to them, simply goes to prove it is 
founded on an entirely false development of 


humanitarian feeling. 





LIVER AND WHITE POINTER, HENRY. 


Sire, Jingo; dam, Pearl’s Dot. Owner, Herman 
T. Jassoy, Stillwater, Miun. 





DOG BILLY. 
Owner, E. H. Mohr, Scillwater, Minn. 
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AUTO NOTES. 


The new Winton racing machine, which has 
been dubbed by the daily press the Bullet, 
weighs slightly over 2,000 spounds, is fourteen 
feet long, eight feet between wheels, and has 
thirty-two-inch wheels, with four and one-half 
inch tires. Its power has not been announced, 
It has four ecvlinders. Mr, Winton was recently 
asked his object in building racing vehicles. 
“Put a racing car upon a mile oval and let it 
skid around the turns and dash up and down 
the straights,’’ he said, “and no strain could 
be greater and no service harder. During a 
long racing season the imperfections of any 
construction are bound to show up, and it is 
these imperfections and the constant develop- 
ment of the racing car which make it possible 
for me as a manufacturer to get upon the mar- 
ket with a high-grade standard commercial car 
which meets the exacting requirements of the 
average user. 

_ o 7 

About this time last year, writes P. J. Dasey 
in the Motor Age, the trade was called upon to 
supply tubular running gears almost to the ex- 
clusion of other types and the use of gears of 
that class had its effect upon other parts. Now 
the trade has changed and there is considerable 
demand for the reachless or what is known as 
the foreign type, in which no reaches are used. 
Accompanying this change of ideas comes a de- 
mand for high powered motors in the high and 
low speed classes, both horizontal and vertical 
single and multiple cylinders, which has caught 
manufacturers unprepared and unable to ac- 
commodate the rapidly increasing business. 

= * s 

The drive to the rear axle has been generally 
used up to date but next season, it is thought, 
will witness the beginning of a change to the 
side chain drive. allowing elimination of the 
split or differential rear axle and substitution 
of the more substantial solid ‘“‘dead’’ axle. The 
principal reason for failure to adopt the method 
described, and which is used on a majority of 
foreign machines, is the difficulty in securing 
suitable driving wheels with sprockets attached, 
or of such form that they might be readily at- 
tached. That difficulty will soon cease and by 
the time of next year's shows there will be a 
number of such gears ready for the market. 

o . = 


Fournier made a run over the Paris-Vienna 
route a short time before the race and reported 
that the Arlberg in Austria was covered with 


snow. Peasants were then engaged in clearing 
the road, 
. + . 

An Eastern gentleman, experienced in the 
promotion of contests, recently ventured the 
prediction that the Chicago 100-mile endurance 
run will be the last important event of its kind, 
His opinion coincides with that of Motor Age 
viz: that a 100-mile test is inadequate and 
teaches the makers and operators little or noth- 
ing. The distance must be greater and the con- 
ditions more arduous. The time is coming when, 
if contests are to continue, the machine will 
have outlasted the man and more than one 
operator will be necessary to give the machine 
the test it is capable of withstanding. Such 
may be the case in the proposed test from New 
York to Chicago. One man only has made the 
trip at anything like speed. He arrived in 
Chicago with one hand so badly numbed from 
vibration and exposure that it was practically 
useless for a week. In such a test as will be 
necessary to try the automobile of the future 
to its limit there will be more failures among 
men than machines. - 

The North American Review, for July, has 
an article by Thomas A. Edison relative to his 
storage battery, which he says has passed suc- 
may through four stages and is now under- 
going the fifth. The first stage was the devel- 
opment of the battery, after three years of con- 
tinuous experiment. The second was a series of 
tests extending over eighteen months; the third 
was the construction of a manufacturing plant; 
the fourth was the manufacture of standard 
cells from the tools; the fifth is a test now being 
made with five different models of automobiles. 
They are of various weights and construction 
and each is being run 5,000 miles over country 
roads at an average distance of 100 miles a day. 
Edison figures that with an initial outlay of 
from $700 upward the electric vehicle will be 
within the reach of the man of moderate means, 

The Automobile Club of Great Britain will 
hold a 650 mile test, commencing September Ist, 
The vehicles will start from the Crystal Palace 
each day, no two days’ journey being over the 
same course, In connection with the event there 
will be speed trials at Bexhill. 

. o . 

The Indian princes who went to London for 
the coronation were entertained by a number 
of automobilists on June 22nd by being driven 
from tke St. Ermins Hotel to Hampton and 
back. It is said they were delighted with the 
novel experience, 





— 
$2000 MODEL. 








The WINTON 
Motor Carriages 


Whether service be given the $1200 or 
$2000 model, it makes uo difference, 
insofar as satisfactory results go. 
They are four-season machines and 
may be depended upon for satisfac- 
tory service under all varying condi- 
tions of road and weather. We are 
in Colorado to stay, and will be pre- 
pared to take the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Colo. Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


WEBB JAY, Manager 
1761 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 
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FORFEITED. 


A toiler gave up at his desk one day 
And dreamed of the far-away, 

With nothing to worry, distract, betray, 
Where life was all glad and gay; 

And waking, he said: “I am going there. 
Out under the shining sun— 

Off into the glory of God’s pure air. 
With tackle and dog and gun.” 


An alien came with a furtive air 
By river and wood and field: 
Though each whispered: ‘‘Welcome,”’ 
was fair, 
The fount of his joy congealed: 
The fish was more wary, the partridge wild, 
The squirrels were there no more; 
As wearied and baffled, unreconciled, 
He thought of the scenes of yore. 


and all 


A penitent sat by the fountainside. 
And humble his mien, indeed: 

He thought of his life and its foolish pride, 
Ambition, and selfish greed, 

And learned that what he had so long disdained 
Was others’ by Nature’s right. 

Since nothing, once forfeited, is e’ed regained 
Of pleasure, and life, and jight. 


FRANK C. RIEHL. 
WHAT TO TAKE ON CAMPING TRIP. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Believing that the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life are always glad to receive 
“tips’’ from their fellow sportsmen I will ap- 
pend a list of articles for a grub bill for a camp 
outfit I have compiled from the experiences of 
many trips of this kind. My bill of fare as 
outlined is for one man for 120 days, four men 
for thirty days, six men for twenty days, 
twelve men for ten days, etc.: 

Salt, 5 pounds. Flour, 75 pounds. 
Pepper, 4 ounces. Dried apricots, 5 Ibs. 
Sugar, 15 pounds. Dried peaches. 5 Ibs. 
Coffee, 12 pounds. Breakfast food, 2 pkgs 
Butter, 15 pounds. Pancake flour self-ris- 
Crackers, 5 pounds. ing). 15 pounds. 
Unsweetened Con. Tea, 1 pound. 

milk, 6 cans. Syrup (maple), 1 gal. 
Lard, 10 pounds. Pickles or chow chow, 


Bacon, 15 pounds. 2 quarts. 
Ham, 12 pounds. 1 small bottle beef ext. 
Cheese, 4 pounds. Canned chicken, 4 
Canned corn, 8 cans. small cans. (For 
Canned tomatoes. 12 lunch when long trips 
cans. are made away from 
Potatoes, 120 pounds, the main camp.) 
Onions, 15 pounds. Jam or jelly, 2 pints. 


Baking powder, 4 12-0z, Lemons, 1 dozen. 
cans, 


The above should be varied to suit the taste 
or liking of the party. The meat is not enough 
for this length of time, for it is figured that a 
hunting and fishing party will have game and 
fish within one week after they start. There 
are some other articles I always include in my 
grub bill _ as follows (on the same basis as 
above): Four pounds candles, two bars laundry 
soap, 1,000 matches, and one quart of coal oil in 
case you have a lantern. (I use a small tin 
lantern with isinglass windows made to burn 
candies and arranged so it will fold up when 
not in use, weighing only four ounces.) 

To the grub bill add a medicine chest in 
which put a small quantity of the following: 
Some compound cathartic pills, quinine, carbo- 
lated vaseline, court plaster, a roll of bandages, 
Medicated cotton, and last but not least. one 
quart of good brandy. This is the minimum 
amount that I would take if I were going with 








a small party and they were all W. C. T. U. 
members. If the party uses this kind of medi- 
cine for a beverage then gauge your quantity 
accordingly. 

I also carry a small repair kit consisting of 
ten yards each of black and white spool cotton, 
50-yard spool silk for wrapping fish rods, one- 
half dozen pants buttons, one-half dozen shirt 
buttons, a strip of lace leather, a strip of buck- 
skin, a piece of harness leather, four wax ends, 
two harness needles, a sail needle, fifty yards 
linen thread (heavy), one pair stout nippers or 
plyers, a spool of small copper wire, a screw 
driver and a wrench to fit the guns if they re- 
quire a special shape, a punch (small). a few 
extra horse shoe nails and an extra front and 
hind shoe, a shoeing hammer. a hoof knife, a 
few nails and screws assorted. a_few copper 
rivets assorted, and a small file. While this is 
a long list it will not weigh to exceed eight 
pounds, and will be found indispensible. 

A word about your grub box: Take all large 
packages and ship them in burlap sacks. Place 
smaller ones in empty flour sacks. Pack every- 
thing snug, placing your weight in front of 
wagon and low down, leaving the light, bulky, 
stuff for top of load. Carry plenty of extra 
canvas; it will come in handy to use around 
camp, under beds, on the tent floor. to cover 
game, etc. 

If you intend to make any sidetrips with 
pack outfit provide some small, stout bags 
about the size of shot sacks, mark them with 
ink, “Salt,” ‘“‘Pepper,”’ “Coffee,’’ etc., and when 
ready to start put the desired amount into 
them: they carry so much better in your sad- 
dle-bags and panniers. ; 

Reduce your personal effects to a_minimum 
and pack in a canvas bag like the “Jack Tar” 
or the cow puncher uses, called a ‘war bag.” 
It is taken for granted you have cook, outfit, 
tents, saddles, guns, etc. 

Victor, Colo. SAMUEL G. PORTER. 


MR. DAVIS’ QUERY ANSWERED. 


Butte, Mont.. July 7, 1902. 

Editor Outdoor Life—In the July number of 
Outdoor Life I noticed that W. Y. Davis of 
Bonham, Texas. asks about a hunting place in 
Cook’s Inlet, Alaska. I spent seven months 
in that country and have some knowledge of 
the game and its feeding ground. The large 
coasting steamers go as far as Tzoonick, in 
Trading Bay, where there is an Indian village 
and a store of the Alaskan Commercial Co. 
Still further up the inlet. say eight miles, there 
is another station, called Ladd’s Station, where 
supplies are kept; also a salmon-salting point. 
To the west and north there are high, wooded 
hills and mountains containing fish, bear, moose, 
wolves and smaller game. This game can be 
found all about the inlet, but the best places 
I found were up the Sushitua River, even as 
far up as thirty miles from its mouth. About 
twenty miles up this river is an A. C. Co. store 
and trading post. 

Around the Knick River south to Pont Camp- 
bell are low, marshy grounds, where moose are 


plentiful; as are also large ‘‘Russian bear’’ 
(locally called). Between Point Possession and 
Hope City on Resurrection Creek is a good 
moose country, and from Point Possession 
southwest can be found excellent hunting 
grounds. Geese and ducks are plentiful along 


the coast and in the marshes. Small game is 
also plentiful. Fire Island, at the mouth of the 
north side of Turn-Again Arm, was a good 
place to get bear and moose. Both black and 
the larger bear were shot here, sometimes while 
swimming from the island to the mainland or 
vice versa. Mountain sheep were fairly plenti- 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ful on a few ridges which run about east and 
west from Hope City to Sunrise City on Six 
Mile Creek, and to the north of Bear Creek. 
Small black bear were shot up Bear Creek, but 
they were scarce. The larger bear were quite 
plentiful up Resurrection Creek, about ten 
miles from its mouth, and also at a “sand spit’ 
near Anchor Point. 

The tides and winds must be carefully 
watched, as what are termed “‘tide-rips’’ are 
very dangerous to strangers, coming sometimes 
in a sheer wall of water ten or twelve feet high 
and traveling at racehorse speed, which swamps 
and smashes good sized boats if one is not 
eareful of his landings, watches, tides, etc. I 
made several trips in a row boat about this in- 
let, especially from Tzoonick to Fire Island, 
around Turn-Again Arm, etc., but never met 
with accident, although I saw boats and bodies 
of unfortunates drowned in the tide rips. 

This is a grand place for a trip comprising 
the ideal in climate, water, wood, fish. game 
and all that makes a trip what one could wish 
and for being just right for an outing. 

Boats to cross the inlet are at Tzoonick, 
Ladd’s Station, Hope City and Six Mile. besides 
other points. A splendid trip, I believe, is to 
go by steamer to Tzoonick, then cross in large 
or small boat to Point Possession. By having 
a small boat a person can travel all over this 
end of the inlet. where there is good hunting, 
fishing, wood, water and camping ground, and 
on to the south of Point Possession. If any 
of your readers interested wish further infor- 
mation or details I will be pleased to give them. 

Butte, Mont. JOE HARRINGTON 


PLAN FOR GAME PROTECTION. 





Editor Outdoor Life—I have read with inter- 
est at various times the plans outlined by dif- 
ferent people to protect our game animals, and 
beg to herewith give the readers of your most 
valuable publication my views of the question. 
I will say, first, that the state and game ward- 


ens cannot cope with the seriousness of the 
situation. In my opinion (judging by experi- 
ences of the past) ninety-five per cent. of the 


game wardens will kill game in violation of 
the game law, and invite the rest to help eat it. 

And again, I read of the number of bucks 
this party killed, and the number of bucks that 
party killed, but they fail to account for the 
does and fawns that they have killed. I have 
trapped through the entire northwestern part 
of Colorado and have found dead does and dead 


fawns and dead sheep that had been shot, not 
by the true sportsmen or hunter, but by tour- 
ists that did not know a fawn from a full- 
grown buck And if a game warden should 


happen to trespass upon the trappers’ grounds 
the report would go abroad that a _ trapper is 
using does and fawns for bait—and Mr. Tourist 
sits in Chicago and smiles. 

Now, I believe that the only successful way 
to handle the game question is through the 
government, which should declare the whole 
United tSates a game reserve and fix the pun- 
ishment for violators of the game law at im- 
prisonment of from five to ten years, and take 
the first offender before the United States judge 
at Fort Smith and thereby make an example 
for the rest. I suppose you will have a protest, 
not from the true sportsman, but from guides 
and private park people. Some may say I am 
crazy, but let me say that the day is not far 
distant when those same people will say that 
I am right. 

It seems to me that the manner in which 
the buffalo were exterminated is sufficient proof 
that our deer, elk, moose and antelope are be- 
ing fast driven to the end. I have heard the 
expression, ““‘We must take along a little hush 
money for the game warden.’ If a poor man 
should violate the game law he would not have 
hush money for the game warden and therefore 
if caught he would be “‘cinched”’ and his outfit 
confiscated, while his children at home are 
probably crying for meat. I wiil be the first to 


head a list in such a move. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Who will 
GUS 


MACY. 


TROUT DYNAMITERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Being an annual visitor 
to the San Luis Valley to enjoy the trout sea- 
son in the tumbling mountain stream between 
Del Norte and Wagon Wheel Gap. Colorado, I 
was very much surprised and disgusted on my 
first trip down the middle of the Rio Grande 
this season, to find that some human form with 
bristles down his back and no doubt other 
marks that would put him in the same class 
with one who would shoot cow elk out of sea- 
son, had made good use of the prospector’s best 
friend—dynamite stick. Beginning at the south 
fork on the Denver & Rio Grande railroad, 
down fifteen miles to Del Norte, there was a 
continuous line of dead trout, and in one hole I 
counted nine dead rainbow that would run from 
one and one-half to three pounds in weight. 

As I look upon your magazine as the official 
sporting paper of the West, I take it upon my- 
self to ask you to call attention to this and 
urge the proper authorities to look into this 
unsportsmanlike destruction of one of the few 
good fishing streams that remain, and which 
is enjoyed by thousands of honorable anglers 
annually. W. W. ZOLLMANN 

Del Norte, Colo. 


{Immediately upon receipt of Mr. Zollmann’s 
letter we communicated the information to the 
State Game Department and hope that renewed 
efforts will be made to punish such past of- 
fenders, and also to effect a careful lookout 
for prospective ones. Mr. W. T. Cornwall of 
Denver informs us that Edith Lake. near Idaho 
Springs. was lately dynamited with great loss 
of trout life, while more such complaints from 
other sections of the state have come to us this 
year than usual.—Ed.] 





AN INCIDENT IN BIRD LIFE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Yesterday an incident 
occurred here that attracted my attention and 
I am interested to know if any of Outdoor Life 
readers have seen a like occurrence. A neigh- 
bor of mine who is fattening hogs has made his 
hog pasture a regular feeding ground for doves, 
blackbirds, sparrows, jaybirds and other kinds 
of birds. Nearly every nice evening I take my 
little three-and-a-half-year-old niece and go to 
this pasture to see the many different birds 
feed. Yesterday while sitting on the fence with 
my little niece in my arms watching the to me 
interesting proceeding of the many birds getting 
their supper. I noticed a jaybird alight in 
amongst some sparrows. In a moment a fight 
was on, and in a short time all the sparrows 
took flight with the exception of one which the 
jay had under his feet and into whose body he 
kept jabbing his bill. While the sparrow was 
still fluttering the jay picked it up with his 
bill and carried it to a nearby tree and alighted 
on a large limb with his prey. I slowly walked 
under the tree and succeeded in getting a good 
view of what the jay was doing. He had the 
dead sparrow lying on its breast, and was 
standing on it with both of his feet while he 
was tearing its back open and eating its flesh. 
Directly two other jaybirds came and sat on a 
limb above this one. One of the new-comers 


dro * down to the one that was devouring 
the sparrow. They both began to scream and 
fight. At the same time the dead sparrow 


dronned to the ground. I picked it up and ex- 
amined it. It was a full-grown young sparrow 
and in this short time the jay had torn its back 
open and eaten all the small intestines and the 
greater part of the back. 
SAMUEL SCHRANTZ, M. D. 
Warrenton, Mo. 
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Viums 


ARIZONA:—Male deer and antelope October 
15th to November 15th, male camel, goats, deer 
or antelope, elk or mountain sheep protected. 
October Ist to February Ist, selling head or 
meat prohibited. Wild turkey, November 15th 
to December 10th. Quail, bob-white, grouse, 
snipe or rail, October 15th to March Ist. Doves, 
June ist to March ist. Wild duck or goose, 
October 15th to March ist. Eggs protected. 
Possession of any kind of game in closed sea- 
son prohibted. Snaring or trapping prohibited. 


Revised 1901. 

CALIFORNIA:—Revised 1901. Male deer or 
male antelope, August Ist to October Ist and 
only for food. Female elk, antelope, mountain 
sheep, deer, does and spotted fawn protected. 
Quail, partridge, grouse, curlew. wild duck, 
lover and rails, October Ist to February ist. 
farketing prohibited. Doves, Atgust Ist to 
February Ist. Pheasants and eastern quail pro- 
tected. Trout, April Ist to November Ist; sal- 
mon, October Ist to September Ist. Catching 
trout except with hook and line prohibited; net- 
ting or snaring quail, partridge or grouse pro- 
hibited and their eggs protected; the use of ex- 
plosives or fixed contrivances for catching fish 
and the placing of substances deleterious to fish 
in water prohibited. 


COLORADO:—Revised 191. Horned deer and 


antelope, August 15th to November 5th; horned 
elk, October 25th to November 5th. Turkeys, 
prairie chickens, sage chickens and grouse, 
August 15th to October 3ist. Ducks, geese, 
snipe, curlew, brants, swans and cranes, Sep- 


tember Ist to April 15th; except in regions over 
7,00 feet above the sea level, where open sea- 
sons begin September 15th. Wild pigeons and 
doves, July 15th to September 30th. Trout, white 
fish. grayling, bass, sun fish, catfish and wall- 
eyed pike, June Ist to October 3ilst. Buffalo, 


mountain sheep, quail, pheasants or partridges 
protected; killing is allowed for food only. 
Trout less than eight inches long protected. 
One person limited to fifty ducks and twenty- 
five other birds in one day, twenty pounds of 


trout and fifty pounds of other fish in one day. 
one elk, one deer and one antelope (or instead 
of one deer and one antelope—two deer or two 
atnelope) in one season. One third of the fine 
goes to the informer. 


IDAHO:—Revised 1901. Deer, antelope, moun- 


tain sheep or goat, September Ist to January 
lst. Elk, September Ist to December Ist. Sale 
of hides of above animals, or the use of dogs 
in hunting them prohibited. Moose and caribou 
rotected five years Quail, November only. 
artridge, pheasant, prairie chicken, grouse, 
sage hen or fool hen, August 15th to December 


1th. Wild duck, goose or swan, August 15th 
to December 15th. It is unlawful to use any 
net, trap, seine, gill net, set net or any other 
contrivance except hook and line attached to 
a pole and held in the hand to catch fish pro- 
vided that no fish may be taken by any method 
except for breeding, between the Ist day of 
November and the ist day of May of the suc- 
ceedir year. The killing of fish by the use of 
explosoives or any stupefying drug is a felony. 


The owners of sawmills are prohibited from al- 
lowing any sawdust to pass into streams where 
there are any fish. Owners of dams or other 
obstructions of streams are compelled by law 
to maintain a suitable fish ladder or way 
soeresy fish may ascend or descend at any 
time 


MONTANA:—Revised 1901. Male elk, Septem- 
ber Ist to November ist. Deer and Rocky 
Mountain goats, September ist to January Ist. 
Quail, Chinese pheasants, beaver and mountain 
sheep protected. Prairie chickens. fool hens, 
heasants, partridges, September ist to Decem- 
er ist. Sage hens or doves, August list to 
December 15th. Bag limited to twenty birds 
er day, each person. Fishing by hook and 
ine only. ‘Trout cannot be caught for market 
urposes. Wild geese and ducks, September 

st to May Ist. Non-residence license, small 
game - Min game $25. 

NEV A:—Revised 1901. Deer or antelope 
mainatel Pantil 1908. Geese, wood ducks, teal, 
Mallards and other ducks, sand-hill cranes, 
brants, swans, plover, curlews, snipes, valley 
quail, prairie chickens, unlawful to sell on mar- 


GAME AND FISH LAWS OF SOME WESTERN STATES. 













ket. September Ist to March 15th. Sage fowls 
and chickens from July Ist to March Ist, Doves, 
July 15th to November ist. Insectivorous birds 
and nests protected. Fish, April lst to October 
Ist. Beaver protected. 

OREGON :—Revised 1901. Male deer, antelope, 
moose or mountain sheep, July 15th to Novem- 
ber ist. Female deer or doe, August lith to 
November ist. Counties of Grant, Harvey, 
Malheur and Baker, October ist to 15th. Elk 
protected. Mongolian pheasant, pheasant, quail 
and bob-white protected east of Cascade Moun- 
tains. Grouse, pheasant, Mongolian pheasant, 
quail and partridge, October Ist to December 
Ist. East of Cascade Mountains, except Wasco 
coun. August Ist to November Ist. Different 
counties in the state have so many varying 
regulations regarding grouse, pheasants, etc., 
that a perfect understanding can be had only 
with the complete game law. Wild geese, swan 
and ducks, September Ist to March Ist. Jack- 
son, Klamath and Lake counties, September 
15th to January ist. Coos county, August Ist 
to February Ist. Bag limited to fifty per day 
and 100 per week for each person. Wild geese 
on islands or sand bars slong the Columbia 
River protected. Rail or plover, August list to 
January ist; prairie chickens, August Ist to 
November 15th. Trout, April Ist to November 
Ist. Sale at any time prohibited. Catching 
fowl with traps, destroying nests, killing fish 
with explosives, catching fish with drugs, sink- 
boxes, blinds and guns not fired from shoulder 
prohibited. License for non-residents, $10. 

UTAH:—Revised 1901. Deer, October 15th to 
November 15th; limit two deer for one person. 
Elk, antelope, mountain sheep and buffalo pro- 
tected. Wild duck, geese, swan, brant or snipe, 
October Ist to January 15th; shooting one hour 
after sunset and one hour before sunrise pro- 
hibited. Bag limited to forty ducks per day for 
each person. Partridge, pheasant, grouse, 
prairie chicken, sage hen, August 15th to De- 
cember ist. Doves, July Ist to December Ist. 


Song and insectiverous birds. except English 
sparrows protected. Use of guns larger than 
ten-gauge prohibited. Quail and Mongolian 
heasants protected, except quail may be shot 
n the counties of Washington and Kane be-°* 


tween October Ist and March list. Trout and 
bass with hook and line only between June l4th 
and December 14th. Bag limited to twenty 
pounds trout per day each person. Sale or 
marketing of trout prohibited. Shipping of game 
or fish except carp. suckers, bullhead, catfish 
and mullet, out of the state prohibited. Use of 
explosives, lime or drugs prohibited. Complete 
came. law mailed free on application. 
WYOMING:—Revised 1901. Moose protected 
until Septemer 1, 1902. Elk, deer, mountain 
sheep, goats and antelope, male only, Septem- 
ber ist to December Ist. Number one person 
may kill in one season limited to two elk, two 
deer, three antelope, one mountain sheep and 
one mountain goat. Sale of carcass, skin or 
antlers prohibited. Every non-resident must be 
accompanied by a guide, and also pay $40 
license for privilege of hunting them. Grouse 
and prairie chickens, August 15th to December 
Ist. Sage chickens, July 15th to October 15th. 
Ducks, September Ist to May Ist. 
netting rohibited. Insectiverous birds pro- 
tected. rout or bass over six inches long, 
May ist to October Ist. Mongolian pheasants 


protected, 

Wa? VYGTON:—Revised 1991. Moose, elk, 
caribou, antelope, mountain sheep or _ goats, 
male only, September and October. Limit for 
one person four deer, one moose, elk or ante- 
lope. two caribou, mountain sheep or goats. 
Deer, September lSth to December 15th. Grouse, 
prairie chicken, sage hen and native pheasants, 
August 15th to December Ist, except that prairie 
chickens shall not be killed in Kittitas and 
Yakima counties before August 15th, 1903, limit 
ten birds per day each person. Ducks, swan, 
sand-hill crane, rail, plover or other water fowl. 
August 15th to March ist, limit twenty-five 
ducks per day each person. Fresh water trout, 
April 1st to November ist. Sink boxes and 
swivel gun shooting. or one hour after sunset 
or half an hour before sunrise prohibited. Ship- 
ping game out of state prohibited 


Trapping and 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


FISHING IN THE RIO GRANDE. 


We are indebted to W. 
thyst, Colo., for the accompanying picture of a 
six-pound rainbow trout, caught in the Rio 
Grande River by R. Lair on June 12th. The 


Cc. Duncan of Ame- 





fish measured 


twenty-four 
thirteen inches in girth. They were planted in 


inches long and 
that. river in ‘9. Mr. Duncan also sends a 
photo of five rainbows caught by Will Cox 
bn oy 8 seventeen pounds, four ounces. He 
writes at the fishing in the Rio Grande was 


never so g* 1 as this year. 


THE SHIPMENT OF HEADS. 


Although the Colorado law relating to the 

shipment of game parts into or out of the state, 
reads plain, yet there have been many inquiries 
received at this office regard the same, while in 
some cases the game department has seen it to 
its best advantage to use its own judgment on 
some things regardless of how the law reads. For 
the benefit, thereicre, of our readers we ad- 
Cressed a leti«er tc State Game Commissioner 
Herris asking seme questions, tor the purpose 
of ascertaimmng what interpretation he would 
place on the law relating thereto. Following 
ome questions, together with his answer to 
each: 
1. What does a Colorado taxidermist have 
to pay to the state for heads of elk and deer 
killed in Colorado and sent to him for mount- 
ing and afterwards sent out to other states? 
Answer—$10 for elk; $5 for deer. 

2. What dces a Colorado taxidermist have to 
pay to the state for heads of deer, elk and 
aiutelope sh:pred to him for mountie from 
-colorady points and afterwards shipped by him 
tc Colorado points? Answer—$1. 

3. What does a Colorado taxidermist have to 
pay to the state for heads sent to him for 
mounting from other states and afterwards 
shipped to other state? Answer--$l will do for 
transportation both ways, providing the ani- 
mals were killed in other states. 

Does a Colorady taxidermist have to pay 
the state a duty on Alasxan sheep heads re- 
ceived by him fom that section, or any kind 
of game heads from that section? And must 
he get a permit for sending out such heads 
after mounting? Answer—Yzs. 

5. Must a Colorado taxidermist revert the 
receipt of any kind of game heads after hav- 
inz received same f:om other states? Answer-- 


He must not receive such he wls without first 
boying a thansportation perm.t 

upvose a Co'orato taxidermist receive @ 
tuffalo head takes the scalp off and remouatg 
the same; should this be reported to the game 
department? Answer—Not if the buffalo was 
lawfully taken, 
7. Suppose a taxidermist happens to have in 
his possession a number of heads collected 
years ago, before the present game law was in 
effect; what should he do to avoid having them 
confiscated? Answer—They will not °e confis- 
cated if they were lawfully taken. 


LIONS AS DEER KILLERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I read Mr. L. L. Good- 
rich’s communication in a late number of Out- 
door Life in regard to the cougar or mountain 
lion killing deer. During my seventeen years’ 
residence in California I have heard of many 
cases of mountain lions destroying deer in this 
state, and if Mr. Moody of Idaho would like 
to see the evidence of such cases with his own 
eyes, he could be convinced without any doubt 
by coming to southern California and taking a 
trip to the Big Tejunga canon, only thirty miles 
from .os Angeles. It is true that most of the 
deer killed by mountain lions are does, but that 
makes matters all the worse for the increase of 
the now rapidly diminishing number of deer in 
this state. I inclose an article from the 
Angeles Express which will throw a little light 
on this important subject. 

he mountain ranger no doubt knows a 
mountain lion track when he sees it, and as the 
Big Tejunga (pronounced Tehunga) district is 
known to be infested with many of these ani- 
mals,there can be no doubt about their killing 
the deer referred to in the clipping. 

B. C. HINMAN. 

(Tne clipping referred to quotes a forest 
ranger’s assertion that on one of his trips 
through the Tejunga he discovered a heap of 
carcasses, and separating them counted fifteen 
deer. He also stated that throughout that dis- 
trict were many such heaps, and about them 
could be plainly seen the tracks of mountain 
lions.—Ed 3 








HAIRED ANTELOPE HORNS. 


Killed in Otero County, Colo., by A. R. Beymer 
of Rocky Ford, Colo., and mounted by him. 
Now in Mr. Beymer’s collection 
of rare animal heads. 
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THE PORTLAND TOURNAMENT. 


Over 100 shooters took part in the eighteenth 
annual tournament of the Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion of the Northwest, which was held at Port- 
land on June 26th, 2ith and re. under the aus- 

ices of the Multnomah A. A. C. Red and Gun 

lub. The added money purses amounted to 
$1.50, while the trophies, medals, etc., were 
valued at $2,000. 
* W. F. Sheard of Tacoma was the lion of the 
turnament, tieing for the Multnomah medal and 
winning high average for the entire meet by 
twenty-four birds, as also the Brownlee expert 
medal and the Anaconda cup. Mrs. W. F. 
Sheard with her 6%-pound L. C’ Smith gun. 
won the ladies’ gold medal. 

In the three-men team race the first day. 
two Tacoma teams tied for first place, with the 
Spokane team second. The association omitted 
live birds this year, and all feel great satisfac- 
tion over the change. 

M. Wright of Butte won the Multnomah 
medal, and Dell Cooper of Whatcom won. the 
Championship medal the third day. On the 
evening of the last day the visiting sportsmen 
to the number of sixty were treated to a craw- 
fish banquet at the Portland Hotel by the Port- 
land Club, at which a few remarks were made 
by the officers of the association relative to the 
fine time that has been enjoyed during the week. 

The officers of the Sportsmen’s Association. 
which were elected at the annual meeting for 
the ensuing year, are: President, M. M. God- 
man of Dayton, Wash.; vice president, J. E. 
Enyart, of Medford, Or.; secretary and treas- 
urer, Judge F. C. Miller, of Dayton, Wash.: 
directors, T. B. Ware, of Spokane; E. E. Ellis 
of Seattie; W. F. Sheard of Tacoma: C. 


Smith of Butte and J. C. Maclure of Victoria 
Meeting place for tournament to be held in 
June, 1903, Dayton. Wash. 

Following are results in events covering 510 of 
the 580 targets thrown which count in the gen- 
eral averages: 


Shot at Broke Percentage 








510 383 750 
510 398 780 
510 436 855 
510 418 819 
510 369 723 

510 438 _— 
510 443 868 
510 444 70 
a 510 390 764 
Cooper ARR Ae 510 454 .890 
Chellis. . . 510 413 .809 
Mack... 510 459 900 
Enyart 510 426 835 
Winters 510 429 841 
Scream vidunemniule sa 510 433 849 
RE, 4%, nvesn 510 428 839 
Hellman, .. .. 510 422 827 
Payton. .. .. 455 37 813 
Holohan... .. 510 450 833 
Flohr. . . 510 421 825 
ler Rae ad 510 409 -801 
NAR ERS > te. 510 386 756 
SE undhioan 6: ok ancecaot 510 382 749 
SY  .. wantnas caps 510 450 882 
Sa. in ao a Xamakt 279 785 
a ae 300 244 813 
P< S >scasactasahe 465 370 -795 
a SIRES < +2 510 396 -776 
Young. nist dient eis ail 510 421 825 
Nauman. ppaeaisie ale «dats 490 449 -917 
Rots aia et 500 415 -813 
le aaa 490 429 .875 

IE: cin, Sieeantediitetins am 310 252 

IEE,” a: ni:sbbesteien din abix ae 310 230 741 











Shot at Broke Percentage 





eis 6:6 ap ns acess 470 361 -769 
BLOVGRMOR, © oi cdsnsscics 235 161 -685 
Geetee  c. avsieededesiass 510 432 -847 
Wood a veh cslen scene mse 510 423 -829 
BOO kk betcnasvedenay 510 474 -929 
je ee ee 510 438 -858 
ROWE. < os. sthcaGiese ss 510 410 -808 
LaniGedl.s.. 325.53... 510 402 788 
LP  OEOSS. ee 510 436 854 
WE node: wes coated. vase 510 416 815 
Lf RPA oo cep 510 450 .882 
ONE 8 oo SS i cewcede ence 510 414 811 
WOU fe con, sivas are 510 438 -858 
pe Se aes ae 510 396 -776 
COMI a 2c. Cevedeeeess 510 434 850 
ere eam 485 404 .833 
ye i CO Ee 510 436 -854 
i ee ee 510 421 825 
Pap Pe Gee 510 416 815 
Mrs. Sheard ........... 460 311 676 
SRR os. coer nei . ona 310 235 -758 
pe 510 440 -862 
Te ee... ie. 490 398 812 
COI a a cadawen +o dcek 510 453 -888 
Goddard... .... 510 407 -798 
pid. | See 510 411 -800 
WM: 5 nicees 510 416 815 
Lenfesty. .. ... 510 355 -696 
Maurer’, . . «see 310 254 -819 
Murphy... ... 470 386 823 
are 300 194 -646 
Ts Serer 510 406 -796 
Baltimore, . 510 427 837 
Leininger. . . 150 97 
Frohman... 105 83 790 
Clelge ss cccevies 203 742 
Warner... 242 194 808 
Hockelman.. .......... 215 166 772 
NE yc. ceaes cone 215 177 8 
re 510 460 901 
CO aera 5 397 819 
EL owl eecniecdiwews 0 276 8 
NE in dienes dew subs 385 293 764 
RE ia war ihubles4e dees 310 246 793 
MeDonaid, RE ee ae 435 320 735 
= 435 304 .689 
Ny 0. hacia aces 510 395 774 
ge SRF AS SFE AS 510 403 7 
a i Bary Sap tates 225 158 702 
MOCMBOMG, . «oe ccenscose 355 2880 . 788 
ip te a AE IE a i 140 96 685 
McKenzie. R Masteenie 325 245 751 
aa RIES SA 260 190 730 
Re Cianbs on ele 40 30 7 
GE EP 20 16 800 
7 aR AS a ee 40 24 -600 
Es. 4 a eceeasiberane 140 100 -714 
WOO uN vcecizce? Sos: 55 43 781 
. | Sa gaa Sere 40 26 650 
I ee ee 165 99 
BR. CW némecveet seas 110 86 781 
Pn 2. “actnab onder 130 104 -800 
DE. Wis scan alew éhe 135 85 .629 
RL SG wakes siamese 110 86 781 
MIG. be. ap enany ee ee 130 95 730 
SL,  neucsencexs 155 99 638 


We received from C. H. Macomber, secre- 
tary of the Forest City (Ia.) Gun and Rifle 
Club, a full account of their tournament on 
June 18th, which report came too late for pub- 
lication in our July number. P. White of 
Schaller, Ia., took first high average with a 
score of 234 out of a possible 240, C. H. Morten- 
son of Britt. Ia., was second with 227, A. H. 
Sheldon of Mason City was third with 224. 
This is the first big shoot the Forest City boys 
have given’ for several years, and it has en- 


thused new life in the club. Next year they 
will give another tournament on a larger scale. 





A GOOD “LIVE” INDIAN. 


We take pleasure in reproducing herewith a 
picture of Mr. Frank C. Rheil, a shooter and 
sportsman well-known all over America. His 
accomplishments are not confined to wielding 
the gun, either, for he has published some in- 
teresting books of poetry on the traditions of 
the American Indian. He is grand scribe of 





“The Indians,’’ a well-known national organiza- 
tion of crack trap shooters, and is always ac- 
tively identified with the big shoots. Mr. Rheil 
has lately gone into the employ of the U. M. C. 
Co., and his Western friends will be glad to 
know that he will doubtless be assigned terri- 
tory in the West. 





THE U. S. MAGAZINE RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life.—I have noticed articles 





SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“Salmon and Trout,” by Dean Sage, C. H. 
Townsend, H. M. Smith and W. C. Harris; 
edited by Caspar Whitney; illustrated: 417 
pages; $2.00. The MacMillan Co., New York, 
ublishers 
his volume is one of the most valuable of 

the kind ever published, containing as it does 

articles from four of the best American author- 
ities on fishes. It gives illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the various species of salmon and 
trout,tells how to tie artificial flies, gives point- 
ers on casting, offers tips on methods and 
equipment, tells of proper cultivation and accli- 
matization, hours for angling. etc.. and much 
other valuable information for the angler. 

Many beautiful half-tone cuts are inserted in 

the book. 

th Game Birds,’’ by Edwyn Sandys and 

8. Van Dyke; illustrated by L. A. Fuertes, 
B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L. Bull; 
edited by Caspar Whitney: 432 pages; $2.00. 
The MacMillan Co... New York, publishers. 
This volume dwells on subjects dear to the 
shotgun enthusiast—quail, partridge, grouse, 
ptarmigan, woodcock, plover, doves, etc. Wild 
turkeys and cranes are also given attention. 

Each of the different species of birds is trea'ted 

in a scientific manner, as well as with a view 





OUTDOOR LIFE. 


in Outdoor Life which condemn our army rifle, 
and in justice to that arm, I wish to offer q 
few words in defence of it. 

In one article the claim was made that it is 
neither as accurate nor as powerful as the 
Springfield. As to its accuracy, one need only 
examine the scores made at Sea Girt with it, 
and take note of the fact that in all matches 
where the ‘“‘Krag’’ and the Springfield are per- 
mitted to be used on an equal basis, nearly all] 
of the best shots have discarded the latter. 

So far as I could judge, the above-mentioned 
article dealt with defective rifies—those which 
did not have barrels of the proper diameter. 
That) is a fault, not of the arm, but of the 
machinery with which it is rifled. That a per- 
fect ‘“‘Krag’’ will shoot more accurately than 
the Springfield, even with its famous .45-82-530 
load, is undisputed by almost all experts. The 
superiority of the “Krags’’ is principally ac- 
counted for by the fine target sights with 
which the former were equipped. 

Whether or not the .30 U. S. has the killing 
power of the .45-70, depends entirely on the type 
of bullet used in it. With the regulation metal- 
cased bullet, it certainly does not, but with the 
soft-point sporting bullet it i. generally con- 
ceded to be the equal of the . 

With the 125 or 170 er. ephart bullets cast 
about 10 to 1, in front of medium charges of 
smokeless powder—especially Laflin and Rand 

“Sharn-shooter’’—wonderful results have been 
obtained from 100 to 200 yards. Dr. Walter G. 
Hudson says that with the 200 er. Cooper bullet 
(Ideal No. 3081) and 12 gers. of “Sharp-shooter” 
smokeless, the “‘Krag’’ did the best shooting at 
200 yards from a machine rest, that he had ever 
seen with fixed ammunition. 

The state of New Jersey now has a mid- 
range cartridge for riot service loaded with 
ll grs. of above powder and the 175 gr. Hudson 
bullet (Ideal No. 308,223) which only weighs 160 
grs. when cast from a mixture of 3% pounds of 
type metal to 4% of lead and tin in the ratio of 
10 to 1. This cartridge is most satisfactory in 
every respect. 

As to the action, I do not think it as good 
as many others, although it is reliable and even 
when used as a single loader, more rapid than 
the Springfield, and of course, when the maga- 
zine is used the difference is very much 


greater. In practice, the ‘““Krag’’ works 
smoother than the Spanish Mauser for the 
reason that its parts are better fitted In 


principle, it is inferior to that arm. 
“JACK PATTERN.” 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 





to their usefulness, their game qualities, etc. 

The illustrations are especially fine. 

“The Deer Family,’’ by Theodore Roosevelt, T. 
S. Van Dyke, D. G. Elliott and A. J. Stone; 
edited by Caspar Whitney; illustrated by Carl 
Rungius and others; 336 pages: $2.00. The 
MacMillan Co., New York, publishers. 
Probably no more celebrated array of authors 

has ever before been represented in one sports- 

man’s book than those whose efforts grace the 
pages of the above work. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge on the ability of any of the text con- 
tributors, while the brush work of Carl Rungius 
is already famous. We read this volume from 
cover to cover the day it arrived. and found 
so much in it to interest and instruct that we 
dare not attempt to expatiate on its merits 
lest our enthusiasm should carry us too far. 

Deer, elk, antelope, caribou and moose are cov- 

ered in the work, Mr. Roosevelt writing on 

“The Deer and Antelope of North America,” 

Mr. Van Dyke on “The Deer and Elk of the 

Pacific Coast,”’ Mr. Elliott on “The Caribou,” 

and Mr. Stone on “The Moose.” 

“Golf by William Garratt Brown: 64 pages; 
50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, 
New York. 

The above is a valuable treatise on the sub- 
ject, by a well-known writer and enthusiast. 
It should receive a hearty welcome among the 
large number of golf players in America. 
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Smokless .22 Cartridges 


will be used throughout the country during vacation days. 
The greatest luxury which has recently come to marks- 
men—no smoke—little noise—no fouling — exceeding 
accuracy. The .22 SHorT SMOKELESS has gained a reputa- 
tion for itself and the C. B. Cap SMoKEtEss, now for the 
first time put out, has a new bullet, is well lubricated and 
has no glass to cut the bore of the gun. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


che Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





cach 


86 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








CURRENT TRADE LITERATURE. 


“X-Ray Manual,” by Dr. Mihran K. Kassa- 
bian, is a booklet just published by the G. 
Cramer Dry Plate Co. of St. Louis. It covers 
the subject in such a thorough and scientific 
manner that no one interested can afford to 
be without a copy. It is sent gratis on request 
by the Cramer company. 

oe * 


The J. Stevens Arms. and Tool Co. are cer- 
tainly abreast of the times in the style put into 
their new catalogue. The cover design is espe- 
cially attractive, while more than usual care 
is shown _in the compilation of the 128 pages 
inside. Enameled paper is used throughout, 
qnetiins very rare in a book of this size. 
The catalogue contains, among the many other 
things, descriptions of the following list of 
goods introduced by the company since Jan- 
vary 1, 1901; “Stevens-Maynard, Jr.,’’ rifle No. 
15; single barrel shot gun, Nos. 100, 110, 120; 
single barrel hammerless shot gun, No. 140; 
“Stevens-Pope” barrels; Stevens. telescopes: 
Stevens cleaning rods: Stevens gun cleaner; 
eee bullet shell; “‘Stevens-Duryea’’ automo- 

e. 


“The Rustic, Estes Park, Colo.,” is the title 
of a neat brochure issued by the hunting and 
fishing resort of that name in Bstes Park. 
Some of the best fishing in Colorado is to be 
found is this section. hep N. Husted, Estes 

ark P. O.. Colo., will be glad to give pros- 
pective visitors full information. 

eae 


The Burlington Basket Co. of Burlington, 
Iowa, have issued a neat folder illustrating and 
describing their refrigerator basket for camp- 
ers and picnickers. In this basket can be stored 
ice to keep the food cool, a feature which has 
already made it famous in this country. 


“The Talbot Reel’ is the name of a folder 
descriptive of the well-known reel made by W. 
H. Talbot, Nevada, Mo. Mr. Talbot has turned 
his attention to the manufacture of the best 
class of goods only, and the result is that his 
reel is known in every city in America among 
fishermen. 

— . . 


The fact that it is possible for a rifle sight 
maker to publish an 100-page catalogue of his 
goods speaks louder than any published state- 
ments possibly could of the popularity of his 
product. We refer to the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation’s new catalogue, just received. It 
should be in the hands of every rifle and shot 
gun shooter as it is not only instructive but 
gives fullest descriptions of the Lyman rifle and 
shot gun sights. ' 

s es = 


The 1902 catalogue of Browning Bros., Ogden, 
Utah, is to hand. It is a marvel of complete- 
ness, and the 152 pages within its attractive 
cover attest in the strongest terms to the huge 
growth of this big Western house. This con- 
cern now handles everything inthe gun, ammu- 
nition, sporting goods and camping line, even 
to black bird and animal eyes. The Browning 
automatic pistol is very consistenly given the 
position of honor in the - book. 


The Consolidated Sportsman’s Association of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will hold a grand shooting 
tournament on Sept. 4th and ith, open to every- 
body. There will be between three and five-hun- 
dred dollars added money. Theclub has one of 
the finest shooting grounds in thecountry, nice- 
ly located near the river, and no effort will be 
spared to make it most enjoyable for all partici- 
pants. For fullinformation and particulars ad- 
dress, W. B. Jarvis, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee, Grand Rapids, Mich. 






BY F. G. 


The traveler who views Colorado's moun- 
tains on the eastern slope often exclaims ‘“‘How 
grand! But so barren! so brown and desolate!”’ 
And many there are who call themselves famil- 
iar with this great state who do not know that 
there are on the western slope whole ranges of 
verdure-clad mountains, green to the summits, 
and valleys where the rich, nutritious grasses 
brush the breasts of the horses as the traveler 
journeys through. Broad, deep streams of 
clear, pure water roll their ever-increasing vol- 
ume down widening valleys, where the soil is 
all that soil can be, and the resources of one 
of the richest regions of the West, but await 
the coming of modern means of transportation 
to develop it into one of the greatest wealth- 
producing sections of the state, 

And now, that we are practically assured of 
a broad-gauge, modernly equipped link of trans- 
continental railway between Denver and Salt 
Lake City, traversing the very territory re- 
ferred to above, those who know the advan- 
tages of the country are hurrying thither, and 
thousands of others are asking for more infor- 
mation concerning this old yet new northwest. 

While it is true that Outdoor Life, as a 
sportsman’s magazine, views with a _ strong 
feeling of regret the desecration of the last re- 
maining retreat of big game in Colorado, yet, 
knowing that no such consideration can stay 
the onward march of commercialism, whose 
advance agent is the space-annihilating locomo- 
tive upon its track of steel, and, being pos- 
sessed of much interesting information con- 
cerning this region, the publishers have de- 
cided to devote a liberal amount of space to 
this illustrated descriptive article covering the 
sections of Grand and Routt counties, consid- 


A COLORADO NATURAL PARADISE. 
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ered to be tributary to the projected railway, 
known as the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific 
—the Moffat line. 

It is not within the province of this article 
to attempt to state exactly the route to be fol- 
lowed by the new road. Such action could be 
no better than prophecy at best Those in 
authority have announced that the road will 
build to Hot Sulphur Springs, Grand County, 
thence westward, across the Gore range and in- 
to the Bear River Valley, down the Bear and 
across into Utah. That there will be no mater. 
ial deviation from the above general outline it 
is reasonable to suppose, because of the fact 
that it is the most direct and most feasible 
route, and very evenly divides the great stock- 
raising, agricultural and mineral-producing ter- 
ritory of Grand and Routt counties. 

Middle Park contains within its confines most 
of the agricultural land of Grand County, It 
is a large and comparatively undeveloped tract, 
well watered by the Grand and Frazier rivers 
and other streams. Almost all the land can 
be put under ditch, and the water supply is 
inexhaustible. The soil suports a_ heavy 
growth of sage, which the westerner regards 
as an infallible indication of good land. At 
present, most of the ranchmen depend upon 
the hay crop, heavy yields of which are cut, 
and find a ready market with the large cattle 
raisers whose stock range the surrounding hills 
and upland parks and canons during the sum- 
mer months, and are fed during the winter, 
Land values are not high as yet. and there is 
still some good land open to entry from the 
government, and all that is needed is the usual 
amount of ditching essential to “making rain” 
in an irrigation country. 
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The mountains surrounding the park are rich 
in mineral, and the country as a whole is 
capable of supporting a large population when 
modern means of transportation is furnished. 


Hot Sulphur Springs. 


Thirty-eight years ago W. N. Byers located 
the land upon which the village of Hot Sul- 
phur Springs now stands. One of the accom- 
panying illustrations shows the Byers house, 
the bath houses and other improvements as 
they appear to-day. Mr. Frank Byers, a son 
of the original settler, now has charge of the 


Byers interests at the Springs. He has very. 


extensive land interests, besides the townsite 
and springs. The Hot Springs themselves are 
worthy of an extended notice. The waters 
gush from the earth, steaming with a natural 
heat, and their curative powers in rheumatism 
and other blood diseases are wonderful. 

The advent of a railroad means that Hot 
Sulphur Springs will quickly develop into a 
city. Its merits as a health and pleasure re- 
sort will add thousands to its population, 
while its commercial interests, represented by 
the great agricultural, stock raising and min- 
eral resources will alone support a city. 

There is yet another undeveloped industry 
for this section. What more ideal region for 
dairy farming? Not in the old primitive way, 
but as they do in the middle states. The cream- 
ery, a practically unknown thing as yet, would 
result in an income much more certain than 
the mines, and scarcely second in volume. 

The village of Sulphur Springs is beautifully 
situated upon the banks of the swift-flowing 
Grand, There are two hotels in the village. the 
McQueary House and the Kinney Hotel, and the 
Willows at the Springs, all well managed and 
pleasant places of sojourn; several stores, a liv- 
ery barn, blacksmith and wagon shop, and a 
good physician. 

Fishing in the Grand River is exceptionally 
good. The angler can walk a few hundred 
yards down the canon and get all the sport he 
wants, and if he cares to mix with more ex- 
citing game, he may stir up a mountain lion 
among the rocks above the stream. Deer, elk 
and a few mountain sheep range over the 
neighboring mountains, and the game is plen- 
tiful enough for all the demands of legitimate 
sport. Grouse, rabbits and sage hens afford good 
small game shooting. 

Until the railroad is completed, the traveler 
who would seek either Sulphur Springs or 
Grand Lake, must leave the Colorado & 
Southern train at Georgetown, embark 
in one of Jones & McQueary’s overland 
coaches and a é day’s ride, crossing en 
route the sky-piercing Berthoud Pass, 
11,350 feet above the sea, with banks of 
perpetual snow lying under the _ sheltered 
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ledges, will land him in. Sulphur Springs or 
Grand Lake. Considering the nature of the 
pass, this trip can be made in comparative 
comfort, and the scenery is sublime. As the 
coach rolls along the level road -through the 
park, the driver will point out the massive, 
snow-covered Mount Byers, Long’s Peak, 
James Peak and the Arapahoe Peaks, while 
occasional long-distance views down far-reach- 
ing vistas of the park are beautiful beyond de- 
scription. The McQueary’s are old settlers in 
the Park, and “‘Fount’’ McQueary, half owner in 
the stage line and active manager, owns and op- 
erates an extensive and deservedly popular 
hotel property. He is well and favorably 
known both in the Park and in Denver. 

Frank Byers, the resident manager of the 
Byers’ properties at Hot Sulphur, will be 
pleased to furnish detailed information con- 
cerning the country, its resources, land values, 
and the opportunities for profitable investment, 
and there is no one better able to do so, After 
twenty-eight years of waiting, he sees in the 
coming of steam transportation, the fuition of 
many hopes—a city in place of a hamlet, its 
streets thronged with farmers selling and buy- 
ing, cars loading with fat cattle at its stock- 
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yards, the railroad station a scene of bustling 
activity as cars are loaded with produce for 
Denver or the mountain markets, its hotels 
and cottages filled with health seekers for the 
curative waters, or pleasure-seekers for the 
fishing, hunting and delightful climate, with its 
invariable cool nights and pleasant days. Ver- 
ily, the railroad means much to a country with 
natural resources such as the Middle Park may 
claim. 


Grand Lake. 


At Coulter, the traveler leaves the Sulphur 
Springs stage, if he is journeying toward Grand 
Lake, and finds a seat in the big King coach. 
belonging to C. F. Young’s stage line, and is 
rapidly rolled along the beautiful drive of thirty 
miles to Grand Lake, arriving there about 7:30 
p. m., where he has a choice of two very ex- 
cellent hotels, one operated by Mr. Cc. F 
Young, on the west shore of the lake, and the 
other by Mr. Smith, in the village proper. 

Grand Lake! the name tries to express it- 
but falls short. Grand it is and more! Nestling 
at the foot of towering mountains, a beautiful 
body of clear, cold water, sounded to a depth 
of 1,000 feet and no bottom, one and one-quarter 
miles wide and one and three-quarter miles 
long—it don’t look it, all usual means af meas- 
uring distance being destroyed by the moun- 
tains, which rise from its brink—beautiful in 
the morning, when the first flush of day is re- 
flected from its waters, and later when the 
sun’s first rays chase the shadows backward 
toward the canons and go dancing across its 
ripple ridden bosom; beautiful at mid-day when 
the breeze, sweeping down through the sighing 
pines, sends flushes of ripples across its face; 
beautiful in the evening when the pine-clad 
hills are reflected from its mirror-like surface 
and at night when the hundreds of lights from 
cottages and campfires find duplicate gleams 
from the water; and by moonlight, when alive 
with pleasure craft and the mountains echo 
back peals of laughter and bursts of song, and 
strengthen the sweetness of the strains of 
music from guitar, banjo and _ violin!—what 
word will describe it—lovely falls flat and 
senseless, nay silly, as a descriptive adjective 
Go see for yourself and find or coin a word that 
will describe Grand Lake as you see it, to one 
who has not been so fortunate. 


GRAND LAKE OUTLET. 


The natural beauty of the scenery about the 
Lake is unsurpassed. The mountains are tree- 
clad and rugged, pierced by deep, dark canons 
through which swift streams of water come 
dashing down to the lake. The cut shows the 
outlet from the lake. Looking under the foot- 
bridge one sees the birth of a river. one of the 
best in the state—the Grand. The waters of the 
inlets come from banks of perpetual snow lying 
in sheltered guiches on Long’s Peak, Old Fiat 
Top, and other mountains rising close at hand 

Fishing is one of the great attractions of 
Grand Lake and vicinity. The inlets are the 
favorite fishing grounds. A party of two left 
the hotel one morning during the writer's stay 
and returned in the afternoon with eghty-nine 
good-sized trout. During September, when all 
nature combines to make perfection perfect at 
the Lake, the big fellows of the trout species 
bite the best. 

There is a whole fleet of boats about the 
Lake. Landlord Young has quite a flotilla of 
his own, for the use of his guests, and there 
are a number belonging to private parties. W 
H. Bryant, of Denver, shipped in a large Ra- 
cine built sail boat this spring for his private 
use during the sojourn of himself and family 
at the Lake. 

The Lake is surrounded by pretty cottages 
one of the largest and most substantial of 
which is owned by a Mr. Berger. of Lincoln 
Neb. Mr. Jenkins, of Topeka, Kansas, has an- 
other nice summer house. 

Grand Lake is the scene of a cosmopolitan 
gathering during the summer months. People 
come from near and far—mostly far. One party 
of twelve from Oklahoma City. Okla., went in 
this summer. The informal freedom of the 
place appeals to all, and especially to the en- 
forced devotees of fashion, who here can throw 
aside all the unnecessary habiliments of dress 
and the men in broad-brimmed hats, trousers and 
shirts, the ladies in khaki leggings. skirts, loose 
waists and any old thing for headgear. with 
hair in braids down their backs—if they ure 
lucky enough to have enough of their own— 
lounge, boat, fish and sleep in abandon of ease 
unknown to the fashionable summer resorts. 

It will be some time before the sound of the 
locomotive’s whistle disturbs the serene quiet 
of Grand Lake, but it will come in time no 
Coubt, and the new road will shorten the stage 
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ride some thirty-five miles, and cut out the 
rough ride over the pass. 

An electric line from Sulphur Springs to 
Grand Lake, after the railroad is built, would 
be a paying investment and is one of the very 
probable possibilities. The grade would be 
comparatively easy, and the route through a 
beautiful country. 

A horse trail, twenty-five miles long. leads 
over the hills to Sprague’s, in Estes Park. 

Summer sojourners at the Lake will find 
very excellent hotel accommodations. In_ the 
village Mrs. R. H. Smith conducts the Hotel 
Bellevue, shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, a commodious, well lighted, airy struc- 
ture with wide verandas, commanding a beau- 
tiful view The house and furniture are new 
and the table first-class. Mr. R. H. Smith owns 
and operates a sawmill and lumber yard. and 
makes a specialty of building summer cot- 
tages. Many comfortable and artistic speci- 
mens of his handiwork adorn the shores of the 
lake. 

Mr. C. F. Young. who operates the stage 
line, is one of the old settlers at the lake. He 
owns an extensive ranch property west of the 
lake, and has several comfortable cottages and 
two buildings for hotel purposes built close to 
the edge of the shelving sandy beach of the 
west shore. Mr. Young is something of an all 
around genius—a typical westerner. He has a 
boat yard and builds boats, he can shoe a 
horse or build a house. He has rigged a con- 
trivance from an old engine boiler and uses it 


GRAND LAKE, COLO, 


for a smoke house, smoking the catches of 
trout for his guests. He is also something of 
a physician, though his practice is limited to 
setting broken bones in emergency cases, and 
giving good advice. He has raised, or is rais- 
ing, quite a family of children, and has not 
had a doctor in his house on professional bus- 
iness for sixteen years. He contemplates some 
extensive improvements the coming year. He 
will tear down the present log structure which 
he occupies and erect a modern building in its 
place. 

The outlet, the head of Grand River, is just 
beyond the Young place, and the two inlets 
are on the opposite side of the lake beyond 
the Hotel Bellevue. 

Parties wishing hotel accommodations at the 
lake would do well to write early and engage 
quarters, as during August both houses are 
well filled. As a matter of choice between the 
two, it is not for the writer to say, nor would 
it be easy to choose. The rustic beauty of the 
Young Hotel would appeal to many, while the 
more modern structure and conveniences of 
Hotel Bellevue would best please others. Both 
are good and have a full measure of first-class 
patronage. Guests are made at home and 
given the best the land affords. 

The postoffice and general store at Grand 
Lake is owned and operated by Mr. James 
Cairns, another pioneer. He is one of the kind 
of men one so often meets in the West, push- 
ing. business-like—all for his town and public 
enterprise, but kindly and hospitable. It re- 
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quires no prophet to predict that with the 
growth and development of Grand Lake from 
a village of a few houses to one of the most 
popular and populous summer resorts in the 
state, Mr. Cairns will have much to do. and 
his enterprise and public spirit will keep him 
well up in front. 

No one, after even a casual glance at the 
great natural attractions of this beauty spot of 
the hills, can for a moment entertain a doubt 
as to the future of the place when people can 
reach it by rail or by conveyance from Sulphur 
Springs. 


Routt County and Steamboat Springs. 


The traveler steps from the Denver & Rio 
Grande train at Wolcott, a small station on the 
Eagle River some distance east of Glenwood 
Springs, a porter from Mr. DeVidt’s hotel 
claims his baggage, and he is soon made com- 
fortable. If he has timed his arrival for the 
evening he has done well—he will be better 
fortified for his forty-five-mile ride on the 
morrow. If he chooses to lay over a day, he 
will find the fishing in the Eagle River as good 
as any in the state and almost at the door of 
the hotel. 

Having engaged a seat in the comfortable 
Concord coach of the Wolcott and Steamboat 
Springs line, the journey up the long eight miles 
to the top of the first divide commences. The 
scenery, in common with most mountain coun- 
try on the eastern slope, is bare, brown or 
gray. and uninviting for the most part. By 
ten o’clock the coach tone the hill and the long 
down hill swing to the Grand River com- 
mences. Beautiful long-distance views are of 
momentary occurrence, and the visitor now 
really begins to enjoy his trip. Horses are 
changed and a feeling of healthy hunger 
rompts the query: ‘“‘When do we eat?” “At 

cCoy’s,” is the answer, and the man who 
has been on the road before speaks up. saying: 
“That’s where we do eat, too. McCoy’s set 
the best table west of the divide.”’ 

About now the driver points out a common 
looking little puddle of water aldngside the 
road and says: “How deep do you think that 
is?” The traveler has become wary on the 
subject of guessing at things in this land of 
wonders, and says he expects the Chinese are 


doing their washing at the bottom of it. The 
driver laughs and says they may be, but no one 
has ever found the bottom. 

Past a couple of comfortable log houses 
with green grass lawns carefully clipped with 
the lawn mower, around a bend in the road and 
the coach draws up before the nicest looking 
place on the trip—McCoy’s. A clear mountain 
brook flows past the grassy yard. a long log 
house, with many wings and shady porches, a 
smooth, hard sanded back yard with the wood- 
pile of boyhood memories, outbuildings, etc., 
makes a typical picture of a comfortable coun- 
try home, and to find it away up here among 
the hills is an agreeable surprise. The passen- 
gers catch up towels from the rack and hurry 
to the brookside and soon return looking bet- 
ter and feeling better. 

Mine Most is a white-whiskered son of Scot- 
tish soil, and his wife a motherly-looking lady 
who certainly knows how to make an at- 
tractive home—and get up a good dinner. 
Strawberries and ice cream, cottage cheese— 
like mother used to make—all the substantials, 
vegetables, pastry, a veritable banquet—who 
would expect to find it here? 

After dinner a cigar for the smokers, a few 
minutes to lounge on the grass or on the 
veranda and off again to the top of Red Dirt 
divide and down into the green reaches of 
Routt county. Green mountains, green valleys, 
— everywhere! What a rest to the eyes! 

own through beautiful Egeria Park, supposed 
to be on the route of the new railroad, across 
the Ueper Bear River, here but a brook, and 
up to the Antlers Hotel at Yampa. 


Yampa. 


With the development of this country 
Yampa is destined to become an important 
town. It is the trading point for all the coun- 
try within twenty-five miles, except north, 
where Steamboat Springs cuts in on the trade. 

But not only as a business point will Yampa 
become knewn in the future. Lying as it does 
almost at the very base of the far-famed Flat 
Tops, the best known range for big game of all 
kinds, there is no more convenient outfitting 
point for the tourist sportsman. What Yampa 
needs is a man to do for it what Ward has for 
Buford, Himes for New Castle. and Baxter 
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for Glenwood Springs—advertise it as an out- 
fitting point and himself as a guide and out- 
fitter. There are plenty of ranchers who will 
gladly outfit the tourist sportsman, and plenty 
of guides, but no one makes a business of it, 
and what is everybody's business is nobody's 
business. . 
There are several hotels at Yampa, of which 
the Antlers is most pretentious. Bowers Bros., 
new men in the town, have a large mercantile 
establishment, while Harry Hernage, one of 
Colorado’s pioneers, in partnership with Mr. 
Adams, conducts the other. Mr. Hernage has 
been a hunter, trapper, scout and adventurer 
in the West since the good old days, and can 
tell some interesting and stirring tales. | 
Yampa has a drug store and a physician and 
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a meat market. W. M. Bosco, Jr., who serves 
the w~farer in the capacity of barber or dis- 
penser liquid refreshments, is one of the 
live pus’ «rs for Yampa, 

Afts: a night’s rest the stage journey is 


oqutinned down the beautiful Bear River Val- 
ey. to 4 


Steamboat Springs. 


The metropolis of Routt County, and the com- 
ing Saratoga of the West. The first of the fol- 
lowing illustrations shows Steamboat Springs, 
as it stands upon the beautiful crescent- 
shaped townsite, formed by a bend in the Bear 
River, here a beautiful, swift flowing stream. 

Routt county is a veritable empire within 
itself, and the richness of its undeveloped nat- 
ural resources are not fully realized even by 
the people who live within its boundaries. At 
present, the cattle industry is Routt County’s 
greatest resource. The luxurious growth of 
wild grasses support thousands of cattle, and 
thousands of tons of hay are cut and cured 
for winter feed. One of the accompanying il- 
lustrations shows a haying scene on F. E. Mil- 
ner’s ranch, 

But the cattle industry will be the least in 
future development. In the broad park-like 
valleys of the Lower Bear and Elk rivers, agri- 
culture will take its place, while the immense 
coal fields will afford employment to thousands, 
The onyx quarries are awaiting development 
with a mine of untold wealth. 

The property valuation of Routt County is 
steadily gaining from year to year, which is 
shown by the following figures: The total val- 
uation for 1900 was $1,461,712. for 1901 it was 
2,550,445, making an increased valuation in one 
year of $1,088,733. The increase of 1900 was 
212,000, Last year’s valuation of Routt County’s 
cattle was $1,217,015, an increase of $588,726 over 
the year 1900. In 1901 the number of cattle as- 
sessed was 76,016, an increase over the preceding 
year of 21,807 head. : 

The first settlement at Steamboat Springs 
was made in July, 1874, by J. H. Crawford, 
whose photo appears in this article, and who 
still resides there as resident manager of the 
Townsite Company, and one of the most enter- 
prising citizens of the place. He owns much 
valuable real estate adjoining the town, and is 
perhaps the best posted man on Routt County 
affairs in the county. 

The town was platted in 1883 and incorpor- 
ated in 1890. One of the illustrations shows the 
village as it appeared in 1886. Another cut 
shows a_ three-span ox team—the way our 
friend, the banker, F. E. Milner, got his start. 

The great natural resources of Routt County 
will support a city of the first class, but the 
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commercial side is not the only staff upon posure on the plate, is the oldest and best 
which the town of Steamboat may lean. There known hostelry, and under the management of 
are, within the corporate limits, over 150 min- H. C. Monson, another pioneer of the West, but 
eral springs, each one different from the others, a southerner by birth, is all that could be 
some Tot some cold, some spouters, some not, asked. Mr. Monson contemplates disposing of 
some od so strong that the Manitou iron the hotel and retiring to his home in the coun- 
water tastes plain by comparison. soda, sul- try. The Onyx, a new house, shown in the strate 
phur and what not. The writer never had but cut, with large, well lighted rooms, is a storn 
one boil in his life and thought his blood was good stopping place. is to- 
pure, but one bath in the pool and a few quarts Another of our illustrations shows the sta- tions 
of the water to drink, started a nice crop of tion of the Overland Mail and Express, with An 
boils for him, and had he stayed longer he the train ready to start. Messrs. Whipple and and s 
might have renewed his youth at these great Metcalf own the stage line and the livery barn, —yet 
medicinal springs. There is at no place in the with Mr. Whipple as active manager. They Mr. J 
world such another group of springs of so have outfits for hunting parties, either by wagon m4 
varied a character. It seems that every min- or pack train, and are making extensive im- not ¥ 
eral water combination conceivable is here. provements to Keep pace with the rapidly in- new 
There are cathartic waters for those who need creasing business. Mr. Metcalf, a cut of whose st. Cc 
them and a history of remarkable cures of neat cottage home is shown, is one of the live There 
digestive troubles to recommend them. real estate promoters of the place. and was a kil 

These springs alone will build a city when formerly associated with Mr. Milner in the write! 
once a railroad places them within reach of the banking business, afterward serving as county is con 
health-seeker, not to count the climatic condi- treasurer. He has platted a beautiful addition enthu 
tions which. winter or summer, are most con- down the river adjoining the townsite town 
ducive to longevity. Another illustration shows the building occu- "Thi 

Every kind of business almost except th« pied by Milner & Co.. bankers. Mr. Milner is permi 
saloon is represented at Steamboat. The town ° ing b 
has a public library and the State Fish Hatch- ever 
ery is there There are four general merchan- of bir 
dise stores. two banks, two drug stores, three aate | 
livery stables, two newspapers, the Steamboat | the t 
Pilot and Routt County Sentinel, two jewelry | town 
stores two barber shops, gun and sporting . 
goods store, two bakeries, good hotels and 
restaurants, two meat markets, millinery store, 
tin shop, harness shop, two notion stores, 
three blacksmith shops, paint shop, shoe shop. 
planing mill, flouring mill, and a full comple- 
ment of the trades and professional men. 

One of the remarkable features of this little 
town, located so far from the outside world. is 
the fact that almost any kind of merchandise 
can be bought cheaper then than at any point 
on the railroad. 

Real estate values are normal considering 
the assured future of the place. Business lots 
bring up to $1,500. Residence lots from $100 up. 
The best improved ranches sell for from $30 to 
$40 per acre, and there is still a large amount 
of government land to be had in the county. 

he average yield of oats is eighty bushels 
per acre; wheat, forty; rye, forty: barley, 
thirty-five; timothy hay, two and one-half tons 
per acre; alfalfa, two cuttings, five tons an 
acre. Potatoes equal the best Greeley product 
in quality and yield. 

Routt County is noted for its big game 
Bears are plentiful on the hills, and deer and 
elk come down in herds to the winter range in 
the fall. Our friend, Chas. Baer, carries a com- 
plete — of eens for the sportsman, who 
can outfit at Steamboat for any k g - 
pedition. ind of an ex THE STEAMBOAT SPRING. 

The traveler will find excellent hotel accom- 
modations there. The Sheridan, of which the another Routt County pioneer. His freight 
writer thought he had a picture for a cut, but team of the old days is shown here. That he is 
found that some one had already made an ex- a safe and conservative financier is demon- 
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FARMING IN THE WAKE OF THE ROCKIES. 


strated by the fact that his bank weathered the 
storm of the late panic without a tremor, and 
is to-day considered one of the safest institu- 
tions of the kind in the West. 

And yho would expect to find a planing mill 
and sash factory in this out-of-the-way place 
—yet there is one, and a good one, operated by 
Mr. Jeff Clark. 

A flour mill of course they have, they could 
not well do without it. A brick yard, too, a 
new enterprise, under the management of Mr. 
St. Clair, formerly with the Golden P. B. Co. 
There were 20,000 brick drying on the yard and 
a kiln about ready to burn the morning the 
writer called to inspect the plant. Mr. St. Clair 
is confident of the success of the enterprise and 
enthusiastic over the future prospects of the 
town, 

The scope of an article of this kind will not 
permit of an individual mention of all deserv- 
ing business interests. We cannot pass, how- 
ever, without noticing Dr. Neuman’s collection 
of birds and butterflies. The doctor is a grad- 
uate of the German colleges, and owns one of 
the two very well stocked drug stores in the 
town. He is an enthusiastic entymologist. and 


has a collection of birds and butterflies which 
has received favorable mention in several east- 
ern publications. 

Mr. James Killion, who owns the other drug 
store, harbors Dr. Karnaghan about his place, 
and the doctor is one of the enthusiastic sports- 
men of Steamboat. He can post the stranger 
on all the beautiful out-of-the-way spots in 
= hills and knows the lurking places of the 
rout. 

One of the finest collections of heads in the 
place is at Mr. Crawford’s home, most of them 
the work of Mr. F. L. Pickett. Mr. Pickett 
was formerly a railroad man. He ran an en- 
gine on the Mexican International for years, 
but quit the business with many others, at the 
time of the great “Q” strike. He now has a 
lovely mountain home some thirty miles from 
Steamboat, and operates an extensive sawmill 
plant. We had hoped to have a photo of his 
place, but have failed to receive it. 

Below Steamboat, the whole length of the 
valley of the Bear, is a splendid agricultural 
country, and destined in time to develop into 
one of the best, if not the very best, agricul- 
tural sections of the state. Water in abund- 
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FIRST SCHOOL-HOUSE IN STEAMBOAT. 


ance ,always, with the inexhaustible soil, gives 
this region a great advantage over any other 
part of the state Hayden is situated in the 
very best part of this valley. and Craig has 
nearly as fine a location. The new road will 
make good sized towns of both of these points, 
and there is to-day no field for profitable in- 
vestment equal to this Northwestern Colorado 
country. 

In the matter of merchandise stocks, the 
reader’ must understand that the dealers at 
Steamboat are not the ordinary small country 
merchants. Stores like that of J. Hugus Co 
and Wither Bros. carry large assortments and 
turn their stocks so often that they are en- 
abled to do business on a small margin if they 
so desire. 

Routt County has heretofore been really a 
little world itself. The cattle industry was 
the financial art of the community. The out- 


side world had to have all the beef they had 
to sell, good times or bad, so the inflow of rev- 
enue was uniform. The ranchmen always had 
hay to sell and the cattlemen always wanted 
to buy hay, so the ranchmen were fixed. Both 
ranchmen and cowmen bought goods of the 
merchant, which supported the towns. Thus, 
while the tides of adversity and prosperity in 
turn ebbed and flowed in the world outside, the 
waves of the stormy sea of commercialism 
dashed vainly against the mighty mountain 
barriers, broke and receded, and, good times or 
bad outside, this young empire wot not of it. 
But what of the future? is the question all 
are asking and in which hesitating capital for 
investment is interested. What of the future? 
Well, with the natural advantages and re- 
sources above outlined, what more is needed 
than railroad communication with the outside 
world to make a city of 25,000 people of Steam- 








THE ONYX HOTEL, STEAMBOAT SPRINGS. 
























boat and a county doubly quadrupling its pres- 
ent population of Routt? Nothing, except a 
spirit of enterprise and push among its people. 
Judging from the writer's acquaintance in_ this 
country, there is no lack of public spirit. From 
J. H. Crawford, resident agent of the Townsite 
Company, and first settler, F. E. Milner, banker, 
al: along the line of leading men, F, A. Metcalf, 
J. W. MeWilliams, and Adams & Lichenby, real 


1 





MILNER AND COMPANY'S BANK BUILDING, 
STEAMBOAT SPRINGS. 


estate owners and promoters, every one, almost 
without exception seemed to feel that their best 
efforts of head and hand, and most crucial test 
of all, their pocketbooks, were for Steamboat 
and Routt County first, last and all the time, 
and when such a spirit prevails, the future of 
the community is beyond question. 
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BEAR RIVER AT STEAMBOAT SPRINGS. 








































NOTICE. 


We have received at this office sixteen photos 
of deer, camping, turkeys, etc. On the backs 
of some are written the name ‘‘Fred A. Muel- 
ler,” and on others, “G. A. Goeth."”” As we 
have received no advice telling who sent them, 
we would be glad to know to whom we are 
indebted for the prints, as some of them are 
very attractive. 


THE SHEARD RIFLE SIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I would like to tell my 
fellow sportsmen readers of the finest front rifle 
sight on the market to-day, and that is the 
Sheard hunting or target sight. It will not blurr 
in sunlight, and in the dark timber it can be 
readily seen at all times. Neither can it be 
knocked off the rifle. Once on, it is there to 
stay, and it is a handsome ornament. It can 
be used with any combination of rear sights. 
The man who invented this sight is an old 
hunter and knew what a hunter needed. Mr. 
W. F. Sheard of 809 A street, Tacoma, Wash., 
the inventer, sells this sight for $1.50 and money 
is refunded if purchaser is not satisfied. 

Kamilche, Wash. FRANK MOSSMAN. 


MR. KIRKOVER AN AMATEUR. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In the interest of true 
sport and in justification of Mr. Harry D. Kirk- 
over, Jr., will you kindly publish the following: 


To Whom it May Concern—Our attention hag 
been called to the fact that Mr. Harry D. Kirk. 
over, Jr., of Fredonia, N. Y., was about to be 
barred from entering the state events at the 
recent state shoot held at Rochester, N. Y.., it 
being claimed that he was a professional and 
was subsidized by the Laflin and Rand Powder 
Company to shoot “Infallible’’ smokeless. Thig 
is to state that Mr. Kirkover has never been 
connected with this company in any way, nor 
has he ever received any compensation in the 
way of money or ammunition for services ren- 
dered. Furthermore, we can prove to anyone 
that Mr. Kirkover is as strictly and purely an 
amateur as any man who faces the traps to- 
day, either at live birds or inanimate targets, 
and we feel in duty bound to render this state- 


ment. 
(Signed) LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., 


New York, N. Y. 
NEW 22-CALIBER RIFLE. 


A two-pound 22-caliber take-down rifle has 
been received by F. A. Ellis & Son of Denver 
which for compactness and cheapness of price 
is a marvel. t is called the Hamilton rifle, 
and is constructed of steel throughout, having a 
fine blue-black gun finish, with ‘“‘take-down” 
walnut stock, full length 28% inches; distance 
between sights, 16 inches. It is fitted with rear 

eep sight, with adjustment both ways, and 
Sas lever action, with automatic shell extractor, 
It is chambered for .22-caliber short and long 

F. cartridges. Ten of these rifles are 
packed in a case for shipment measuring 5 in, 
= 8 in. by 18% in. and weighing 25 pounds. 








THE STEAMBOAT-WOLCOTT STAGE. 


(See article in this number entitled, “ A Colorado Natural Paradise,” 
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NEW SAVAGE SIGHT. 


Below is shown a cut of the Savage microme- 
ter wind-gauge hunting and target sight, in- 
vented by Arthur Savage, and manufactured by 
the Savage Arms Co. of Utica, N. Y. It is con- 
structed for Savage, Winchester. Marlin, Colt, 
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Remington and all rifles having a rear slot in 
the barrel. It sells for $2.00 retail. To elevate 
or lower, press down at “B’’ which takes off 
tension on elevation screw “C;’’ turn elevating 
screw “C’’ to any position required. For side 
adjustment, turn wind gauge screw “‘D.”’ 


32-40 MARLIN CARTRIDGE. 


The rerular .32-40 Ballard and 
ridge is now loaded with 
less powder, giving a velocity of over 2.000 feet 
per second with a 165-grain jacketed bullet 
(either hard or soft nose) as against 1,400 feet 
per second velocity with the regular black 
powder or low-pressure smokeless load. 

Trajectory of .32-40 Marlin, high pressure 
smokeless: 

Shooting 100 yes pie bdee Height at 50 yds. 
Shooting 200 yds 
Shooting 300 yds....... Height at 150 yds. 

Penetration with metal 
inches, pine boards. 

Penetration with soft nose bullet, 
pine boards. 

The proper charge of 
ridge is 24 to 24.5 grains 


Marlin cart- 
high pressure smoke- 


1.23 in, 
5.92 in. 
16.38 in. 
cased bullet, 38% 


10% inches, 


owder for this cart- 
aflin & Rand Light- 


av -)-\u-\-1e 8-2 /-\-18 1 
HIGH PRESSURE SMOKELESS , 


ning smokeless powder. The accuracy of this 
cartridge is surprising, considering its high ve- 
locity. 

The Marlin company write that they have 
had no difficulty in keeping ten shots in a two- 
inch circle at 100 yards or a four-inch circle at 
200 yards, using an ordinary Marlin hunting re- 
peater. 
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Ladies 
like 
soft, thick, 
glossy hair 
Such as NEew- 
BRO’s HERPI- 
CIDE produces, 
because the 
realize that it in- 
creases their 
beauty i 100 
per cent. All ladies 


im possibilities. 


Gentlemen 
find it equally as valuable, for 
it works like a charm, even up- 
on bald heads. 


For Sale at all First-Class Drug Sto 





At the Warm Springs, Ga., shoot held June 
20th, Col. Thomas Martin won first place with- 
out a miss, killing 52 birds straight. Lawrence 
was second with 40 straight. These records 
were made with U. M. C. factory loaded am- 
munition. 


STEVENS’ ’SCOPES. 


We reproduce herewith an illustration of one 
of the new tetasonpes being made by the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co. of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. This company lately purchased the tele- 
scope department formerly conducted by the 
Cataract Tool and Optical Co., whose machin- 
ery was installed in the Stevens plant. The 
other ‘scopes made by the above company are 
the New Model, the Ideal and the Acme, circu- 
lars of which will be sent to any of our readers 
on request. 


Cut of Favorite Rifle Telescope No.350, showing mountings. 
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JUDGES IN THE KODAK COMPETITION. 


We reproduce, here, the portraits of the 
three gentlemen whom the Eastman Kodak 
Company has been fortunate enough to secure 
as judges in the Kodak Progress Competition. 
They are certainly to be numbered among the 
most progressive photographers of the country 
and have had a wide experience not only in the 
making but in the judging of photographs. Con- 


testants in the kodak competition can _ rest 
assured, therefore, that their work will be 
intelligently passed upon. 


Mr. Eickemeyer made a name for himself 
as an amateur photographer Many years ago. 
His field was a broad one. Home portraiture, 


and especially pictures of children, seemed his 
especial hobby; but he was not confined to one 
roove, and many delightful landscapes are 
ound among his best efforts. Photography was 
his very life and some seven years ago he 
entered the professional ranks. He does not. 
however, confine himself to studio work, for 
one still sees his home pictures and his de- 


lightful landscape bits in the better class of 
illustrated publications. Among Mr. Eicke- 
meyer’s successes is the delightful series of 
the “Kodak Girl’’ which the Eastman people 
have been using during the past two years 
With Mr. Burg photography is purely a 


astime, but he has taken hold of it in no half- 


earted way An architect by profession, his 
training has been, of course, along artistic 
lines, and the result is shown in the _ perfect 
balance of light and shade to be found in his 
pictures. Mr. Berg’s work has been largely in 
the line of portraiture and he is one of the 
very few photographers who has learned the 
art, for art it unquestionably is, of so photo- 
graphing nude figures that the resulting pic- 
tures are without a shadow of suggestiveness 


As a landscape photographer Mr. Troth has 


no superior and probably no equal. in this 
country at any rate There are others who 
have perhaps made names for themselves be- 


cause they have photographed an enormous 
mountain upon an enormous plate—Mr. Troth’'s 
work has not been in this line—he is rather a 
depicter of rural life. Just a bit of the orchard 


with its blossom-laden trees; a field of daisies 
and buttercups: the cows coming up the lane 
at milking time: the sparkling stream where 
the bare-foot boy tempts the wily speckled 
crout—these are the subjects which he delights 
to portray with his camera. The public owes 
much to Mr. Troth for his contributions of 
pictures such as these to the illustrated maga- 


zines. They give to tired city people a most 
welcome breath of the freshness of country 
lif 


ec. 

This jury is, therefore, made up of broad- 
minded men who know the difficulties that the 
amateur encounters, who can see the ideals 
that he is striving for and appreciate his suc- 
cesses. We hope that the readers of Outdoor 
Life will enter their work in the competition 

and win many prizes. 


Miss Bessie Hortop, Denver's well-known 
business woman, who has been located at 1629 
Stout street, has found it necessary to remove 
to larger and handsomer quarters at 619 Six- 


teenth street. Miss Hortop’s specialties are 
flowers, photographs, stationery, etc. 
CAMPING IN COLORADO. 
The above is the title of an attractive and 
interesting 40-page book issued by the C. R 


& P. railway. It was compiled by J. E. Calk- 
ins, a a of recognized experience, 
whose pointers on what to wear on camping 
trips, where to go, how to pitch tents, what 
kind of kitchen furniture to use, necessary 
articles of grub and for the medicine chest, 
etce., are very valuable for the prospective 
camper in the Centennial state. A copy can 
be secured gratis by applying to Hal S. Ray, 
General Agent of the C. R. I. & P. Ry., Denver 





IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


A Clinical Preparation That Positively 
Kills the Dandruff Germ. 


A most important discovery has been made 
after a year’s patient laboratory work aimed ina 
certain direction—It is Newbro’s Herpicide a pre- 
paration that cures baldness, preventsffalling 
hair, and speedily and permanently eradicates 
dandruff, These evils are caused by a germ or 
parasite that burrows into thescalp, throwing up 
dandruff, as it seeks to sap the life of the hair to 
the root. There’s no baldness without falling or 
thin hair, no thin hair without dandruff. and no 
dandruff if the germ is destroyed. Newbro’s 
Herpicide is the only preparation that will do the 
work. “Destroy the cause you remove the effect.” 
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The Denver Stove & Hardware Co. 
1645-1651 ARAPAHOE STREET, DENVER, COLO 





The New Ammunition and Gun Headquarters. 


Savage Rifles, 
Winchester Rifles and Shot Guns, 
Remington Rifles and Shot Suns. 


ALL THE LATEST MODELS. 


Our Loading of Leader and Repeater Shells with 
Laflin & Rand Infallible Smokeless Powder is 
acknowledged by Sportsmen to be the Quickest, 
Cleanest and Strongest loads on the market. 





AND OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE. 











#2 Sheard’s Hunting or Target Sight. #2 


AFTER a good many years spent in the moun- 

tains hunting all kinds of large game, I 
think I know what a hunter wants in the way 
of a Gun Sight. He wants a sight that will 
show up well on any colored object, on land, 
water or snow—and in any kind of light and un- 
der all circumstances; a sight that he can draw 
down fine without blurring or covering up the 
entire object aimed at, and a sight that will 
stand — work without breaking or the bead 
jarring off. 

After making thousands of different kinds of 
sights, and spending a great deal of time and 
money, I have finally succeeded in getting up a (DISCOUNT TO DBALERS.) 
sight that will please any big game hunter or 
target shooter. No matter how poor or how old the eyes are, you can see to shoot with this 
sight. I will guarantee that you cannot hold it in any light and make it blur, that it will show 
in the darkest of timber, in the most unfavorable light, and that it will improve your shooting 
greatly. The sights are Bead Shape, can be used with open or peep sights, are made by hand 
out of the best machine steel, with a gold andcopper alloy bead that is made long and strong 
for business and cannot be easily knocked off like other bead sights. While I appreciate the 
hundreds of letters received from hunters all over the West, testifying to the value of this 
sight, it is not necessary to publish testimonials, as the sight will sell itself to any shooter who 
will put one on his rifle and try it. and he cannot see the novelty or value of the sight unless 
he sees it on a rifle out doors and in the darkest timber. All I ask is that you send $1.50 for 
one of these sights and try it, when, if not satisfactory, return the sight and money will be re- 
funded, as I am satisfied that you will not part with it if you once try it. I have them to fit 
any rifle or carbine. Price, each, by mail, $1.50, 

4yman's Patent Leaf or my Buckhorn, and Lyman’s Rear Cambination Globe Sight, together 
with my Patent Front Bead Sight. make the best set of sights that can be put on a rifle for 
any kind of shooting. Price for the three sights, $4.50. In ordering sights state what rifle, 
model and caliber you want them for, and enclose 10c in stamps for mail. Remember that a 
good gun will not shoot well with poor sights. 

In putting on open sights, drive in the sights from right to left, muzzle pointing from you, 
and use a piece of copper or the edge of a dollar against the sight, so as not to mar them. In 
driving my sight down in the sight block of the 1895 model Winchester, use a piece of hard 
wood, so as not to injure the bead. If the copper in my Bead Sight becomes tarnished, a rub 
or two with a piece of buckskin will brighten it up. 


W. F. SHEARD, 908 and gio A Street, - Tacoma, Wash. 


Wr.te for Price List of Guns, Furs and Game Heads. 
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DALL DE WE&SE KNIFE. 


This hunting knife was designed by Mr. Dall 
De Weese of Canon City, Colo., one of the 
most successful hunters of large game in the 
United States. The fact that Mr. De Weese 
uses a knife of this pattern on his expeditions 


after large game, where every item of the 
outfit has to be figured down to the lightest 
and most compact weight possible. is a suffi- 


cient guarantee of its utility. 

The weight of the knife is only four ounces 
with full leather sheath. It can be carried in 
pocket. The blade is four 
handle three and one-quarter 
knife may be used by fold- 
finger into the palm and letting 


the belt or in the 
inches long: the 
inches long. The 
ing the 


little 








the butt of the knife rest against it. 

Price with stag handle, full length leather 
sheath, $2.0. Price with fancy wood handle 
full length leather sheath, $1.75. We have 
carefully examined this knife personally. and 
can unequivocally and earnestly recommend it 
to sportsmen as the best thing of the kind ever 
gotten out. 


THE PHOTO CONTEST 

The Denver Dry Goods Co. have inaugurated a 
big photographic competition, in which will be 
given $107 worth of cameras for the best ama- 
teur picture of Colorado scenery. The contest 
will close on November Ist. It will be divided in 
two classes, as follows: 

Class A.—Confined to purchasers of cameras 
from them this season up to November 1, 1902. Ist 


“DENVER'S 


Prize, Premo Long Focus, value $45.00. 2nd 
Prize, Korona, Series II., value $25.00. 

Class B.—Open to all amateurs, no restric- 
tions whatever. Call at the Camera Depart- 
ment for further particulars. Ist Prize, the 
Snappa, value $25.00. 2nd Prize, the Bullard, 
series “B,”’ value $12.00. 

Mr. H. Shields, manager of the books, cam- 
era and stationery departments of the above 


company, is now in the East on business , re- 
plenishing stock for the coming season. 


NOTES. 





Col. Thomas F. Cooke, no the Laf- 
lin & Rand Powder Co., paid Outdoor Life a 
pleasant visit during the past month. 


A. L. Bennett of the Denver Stove & Hard- 


ware Co., organized a 20-member gun club at 
Trinidad, Colo., recently. They have ordered a 
Magautrap. 


M. J. Crowley. representative of the Ameri- 
can Powder Mills of Chicago, returned on July 
lst from a successful business trip to Butte, 
Salt Lake City, Helena, Anaconda and other 
Western centers 


Sportsmen wishing the best and most satis- 
factory pipe on the market should read the ad. 
in this issue of Paine’s Perfect Pipe. When a 
smoker buys a fine pipe of ordinary make, and 
it burns out, as it will after a time, its cost of 
several dollars is gone. With this pipe he has 
only to buy a new tobacco bow! at a cost of, 
say 25 cents, and his pipe is then as good as 
new. So he saves cost of a new pipe every 
year or so, to say nothing of getting a better 
smoke. 


Dr. Hugo Erichsen of Detroit, well known to 
our readers as a contributor to the photo- 
graphic department of Outdoor Life, proposes 


to publish next winter a book on gardening for 
which photographic illustrations are wanted, 
particularly photographs relating to city gard- 
ening, specimen trees, model groups of shrubs, 
single plants, etc. Unfortunately the circum: 
stances under which the book will be published 
precludes remuneration, but full credit will be 
given in the book, the artist’s name being 
attached to each illustration. The doctor’s ad- 
dress is 240 Chandler avenue, Detroit. Mich. 





ADDITIONAL WANTS, EXCHANGES, &e. 


SPORTSMEN— 


-Our work in taxidermy has a a 


world-wide reputation. Therefore ship your 
trophies here for mounting. Game heads and 
fur rugs at low prices. Prof. Stainsky, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 8-3t. 


Ww AN YTED— 


Tanner for furs,and robes. F. B 
Finley, Fort 


Collins, Colorado. 8-tf 


FOR SALE—Hundreds of negatives. film, 4x6, 
made in England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Egypt, Turkey. Opportunity for 
anyone wishing to add foreign pictures to col- 
lection. State country and subjects desired: 
25 cents each, $2.40 dozen. Guaranteed, 50 cents, 
$5 dozen. A. P. Vaughn, Lamar, Colo. 8-3t 





OSCOOD PORTABL E~-QQAT CO | LIM. USQOOD PORTABLE CHAVAS BORT 

BATTLE CREEK MICA. SAS. . SATE DURABLE o PRACTICAL 
E\SRING 
BOAT MADE 


BEST WUNTIAG 
% A 





Made for 30 Years. The first folding boat made, the best 
still. Used by U.S. Gov. Just the thing for fishing & h’t’g. 





Mp. a bulk Powder. 
¥y it and you will 


| We make the pow- 
der, we make the 
shells, and we load 
them. Robin Hood 
Factory Loaded Am- 
munition is unexcell- 
edin pattern,penetra- 
tion, velocity and 
slight recoil, the four 
most essential points 
of merit in an idea) 
load. 


THE ROBIN HOOD 
POWDER COMPANY 
Swanton, Vt. 


Write for ‘Powder Facts’ 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


No. 3. 


FALLACIES ANENT BIG GAME. 


t 
' 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


HREE of us old fellows were sitting 
round our camp fire watching the 
fantastic pictures in the embers and 
iniugining all sorts of scenes in the 

curling smoke. Though our hearts were as 
young as ever, our combined ages ran well 
up to the far end of the second century. 

We had often compared notes from mem- 
ory's pages, relating everything extraordin- 
ary in the way of shots and kills, peculiar 
misses and so forth, and this night we turned 
to the subject of scars, narrow escapes, etc. 
From forty to fifty years of our lives had 
been spent more or less in forest or prairie, 
mountain or stream. All kinds of weapons 
had been used from the old patch and ball 
to the destructive little .30 of the present 
day, so it was reasonable to suppose we had 
been in many a scrape with the wild animals 
we hunted. When we came to compare 
notes, one had no scars at all, one had two 
and one, the writer, had two small ones and 
should have had a third if youthful folly 
had not been superseded by a fool’s luck. 

How was it that we who had killed 
almost every kind of animal on this continent 
had seen so little disaster? Old Dick had 
tried to take a dead (?) bear out of a trap 
and found a lively corpse, and a tussle with 
a wounded buck had left a pretty blue scar 
on his thigh. 

My first foolishness, never repeated, was 
walking up to a dying buck that cut a clean 
slit through all my clothes and barely 
touched the skin. One-half inch nearer and 
my insides, instead of the deer’s, would have 
been on the ground. A chase after an otter 
in fresh deep snow left a very neat scar on 


my leg and now when I chase otter a gun 
instead of a stick is my companion. The 
third scar was made by a bear, and is in the 
middle of my back. Please don’t let your 
blood run cold at the awful thought of the 
huge fangs of a monster grizzly sunk deep 
into a fellow’s back, because your sympathy 
would be wasted. I had caught a little 
black cub and was carrying it on my back 
in a sack, and the weather being hot, had 
only a cotton shirt on between the sack 
and my skin. Sauntering leisurely along 
through the woods, I was roused from my 
reverie by a sharp pain in the fleshy part 
of my back. The cub had me fast, and 
would not release his hold till I put his neck 
against a sapling and nearly choked him to 
death. it will be noticed that in all 
these cases the animal could not escape, and 
therefore fought. 

I have often had animals turn to fight 
who were so badly crippled that they could” 
not escape, but never have I known a single 
instance or heard of one that I could verify, 
where a wild animal on this continent has 
attacked a man. There are lots of cases 
mentioned which one may as well believe as 
look for proof, but they are far from con- 
vincing. Moose, we 


Now 


are told, will attack 
man in the rutting season. I have seen enor- 
mous bulls during September and October 
alone, and with one to three cows-> I have 
been within fifty steps of two beauties al- 
most on an open prairie where they had me 
at the disadvantage of a snapped, tight 
eartridge, and the largest tree only a two- 
inch poplar not over eight feet high, and this 


early in October. By the time that cartridge 
(3) 





was out they were in the next county. 

I have wounded them and as long as they 
could run they kept widening the space be 
tween us. I am still looking for the charging 
bull, but don’t expect to find him this side 
the range. 

One often hears the same stuff related 
of bucks, black and white tail, but it has al 
ways been my experience that if you disturb 
a bunch of deer the bucks slip away and 
hide, especially the big fellows. with the 
white tail the buck is a little more gallant 
toan the other fellows, for he usually runs a 
hundred yards or so and waits for his con- 
sort to come up, possibly because he does 
not have a harem like his brother, the black 
tail, but is content to have one girl at a 
time. Shoot his fair companion and does he 
charge to her defense? You bet he charges, 
but with his tail to the foe. 

I once heard of a man taking two lion 
cubs, and the old ones, almost at the first 
cry, jumped onto him. He killed both with 
his knife and it took a surgeon a whole day 
to sew him together again. When he came 
to, his first question was “Where are my 
cubs.” The fact that two lions were near 
the den probably gave them courage but 
it is very doubtful if one would have at- 
tacked alone. I have wounded them when 
only a few steps away but they kept going. 

I have ridden almost onto bear many 


times and walked up and shot one with 
birdshot not ten steps from me, and she not 
only took the opposite direction but got away 
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with a hole in her breast hig enough to put 
a man’s first in. 
I stood 


over one bear sharpening my 


knife to skin it. I had put my finger into 
two bullet holes, one in the liver, and one 
in the lungs, when to my amazement it 
rolled to its feet and struck out, and I never 
did get it. 

When I kill a bear now, IT’S DEAD. I 
have taken cubs when I knew the old bear 
was close by, and never saw one fight for 
her young, You can walk up and take a 
freshly-dropped moose or elk calf and the 
cow will run off fifty or sixty steps or further 
and watch you; but fight for it—not much. 

There is one fighter I have never yet 
tried, the doughty little peccary. I yet hope 
to meet him, and if I do, I expect to find his 
prowess greatly exaggerated. I do not mean 
to say by any means that none of these ani- 
mals ever have attacked man. Yet it seems 
strange that of all the old hunters I have 
met and in my own forty years afield, all 
these wonderful narrow escapes that have 
under our notice (the lion incident 
alone related excepted) have been of the “I- 
heard-tell” variety. Some imaginative 
writers tell of wonderful hairbreadth escapes 
in the stories they concoct for credulous 
eastern papers at so much per, but an old 
hunter can tear them to shreds in a few 
minutes and expose the fake. It is from 
these fanciful yarns that ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of the myths and fallacies re 
garding big game originate. 
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ON ROAD NEAR COLORADO SPRINGS, 


AN AUTO RIDE IN COLORADO. 


BY J. A. McGUIRE. 


HE beautiful month of May was just 
pressing forth her choicest buds and 
filling Colorado with her most fer- 
vent sunshine, when one of my 

friends—Mr. A. B. Daniels, the well-known 
sportsman-chauffeur, one day remarked to 
me that his new Winton touring car was 
coming, and extended an invitation for a 
ride to Colorado Springs. Of course the 
treat was too big to let go by the board, so 
I accepted and told Mr. Daniels I would be 
ready on twenty-four hours’ notice. 

The ride was arranged for May 21st and 
it so happened that Mr. Webb Jay, another 
well-known Denver chauffeur, and manager 
of the Denver branch of the Winton Motor 
Car Company, had invited some friends— 
Mr. John Connolly, sporting editor of the 
Rocky Mountain News; E. W. Taylor, dra- 
matic editor of the Denver Republican, and 
George E. Turner—to go on a similar trip. 
So we all started together. In our car were 
Messrs. Alvin B. Daniels, Philip F. A. Ryan, 
W. A. Ulmer and the writer. 

There was a goodly crowd at Webb Jay’s 
Store, Eighteenth and Stout streets, Denver, 
to see us depart, for it was recognized that, 
although a race had but lately been run be- 


tween Denver and the Springs, ours were 
the fastest machines which had ever made 
the round trip. 

For the benefit of my readers who do not 
reside in Colorado, and therefore may not 
realize the awful grades encountered on 
some of our mountain roads, I will say that 
in the ride of which I write it is necessary 
t eross the Continental Divide at Palmer 
> a + at an elevation of over 7,000 feet above 
sea level, or 2,000 feet above Denver. Palmer 
Lake lies fifty miles south of Denver, nestled 
in the foothills of the Rockies, and while the 
first thirty-five miles of this distance is over 
comparatively easy grades, yet the last fif- 


‘teen miles, up to the lake, is one of the 


steadiest and steepest fifteen-mile climbs in 
Colorado. From Palmer Lake to Colorado 
Springs the road drops about 1,200 feet over 
a smooth road. 

As we passed the corner of Broadway and 
Colfax—the point at which time had been 
aken on the race before mentioned—our 
watches clicked at 9:21:30 a. m., Mr. Jay’s 
car being somewhat to the rear. The ride to 
Petersburg was made in easy time, the pass- 
ing of vehicles, stopping for fractious horses 
and the care exercised in running by barking 
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dogs making it necessary to keep up a low 
speed. After leaving the latter town, the 
level stretches of highway opened up—and, 
ye gods! how we did hit the road. My mind 
had just about got centered on the carpet of 
verdure that stretched to the westward to- 
ward the foothills, when—chuch-a-chuck-a- 
chuck went the exhaust, which showed the 
throttle was open and that we were going 
as fast as the machine would carry us. 
When I glanced at the beautiful undulating 
road ahead, free for considerable distances 
from culverts, chuck-holes, or sand patches, 
I couldn’t blame our friend Daniels. But 
when I realized that the car was covering 
space at the rate of forty miles an hour, a 
heavy lump began to arise in my throat, and 
I had a longing, for the moinent, to be out 
on the ground. The speed was soon slack 
ened, however, and Daniels remarked in an 
off-hand way, “I couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion, boys—just wanted to see how the 
sparker was working.” 

Then came a succession of hills, curves, 


ete., for, mind you, all our Colorado wagon 
roads don’t follow section lines—and al- 
though we can boast of fifty miles of rail- 
road on an air line, our wagon roads are 
noted for the frequency of curve and grace- 
ful contour), until we approached the gate- 
way of Perry Park, and realized that we 
were right in the foothills of the mountains, 
forty miles from Denver. 

Our car was throbbing like the pulsating 
frame of a magnificent animal under pres- 
sure of the whip, and we realized that its 
supreme test of power was necessary in 
order to scale the lofty summit ahead. But 
it did the work magnificently, and never 
shrieked nor faltered until at 12:10 we sat up 
in our seats, breathed more freely and sailed 
down over the Continental Divide into Pal- 
mer Lake. 

Here lunch was partaken of and the trip 
resumed toward Colorado Springs, twenty- 
five miles distant, but all down grade. We 
left Palmer Lake at 12:42 (having stopped 
thirty-two minutes for lunch) and our car 
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AT PALMER LAKE, 2,000 FEET ABOVE DENVER. 


was soon lost in the succession of hills and 


rises between there and Monument, four 


miles distant. We were now in the presence 
of superb scenery of mountain, lake and 
beautiful vista. Ahead Pike’s Peak showed 
his whitened crown above the intervening 
mountains; to our right, in view for 150 
miles, ran the rugged Rocky chain; to our 
left stretched the boundless prairie like a 
mighty, placid ocean; before us ran a mag- 
nificent road with easy curves, whose whit- 
ered surfaces almost glistened in the sun; 
and we in a self-propelled car that at places 
on the road approximated a speed of thirty- 
five to forty miles an hour. 

Through Monument we sailed as if borne 
by the wind. A solitary dog challenged us 
but slunk away when the chuck-a-chuck-a- 
chuck of the exhaust 


clattered in his ears. 


A group stood on a corner and wondered, 


and before you could say “Scat” we were 
hitting the high places between Monument 
and Colorado Springs. 

Mr. Daniels remarked that he didn’t in- 
tend to make a race of the trip, and we beg- 
ged to assure him that we were all com- 
fortable (this in face of the fact that one of 
our party was on the verge of jumping from 
the car at one juncture—from mere force of 
habit, of course!). 

But ah! the greater joy was yet in store 
for us, for beyond Monument, be it known to 
ye ambitious chauffeurs who are looking for 
sand-papered roads, are found the height of 
perfection in natural roadways. There is just 
enough decline in:grade to make it easy for 
the machine, and stretches of a quarter to 
a full mile were safely taken at a speed 
fully miles an hour. 


equal to thirty-five 


Ilere’s where the man-spirit in all of us 
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IN FRONT OF THE ANTLERS HOTEL, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


burst forth in exultant and irrespressible ex- 
uberance, and here, also, the devil within 
spoke up in unmistakable language 
“Let ‘er go, Gallagher!” For we were com- 
pletely intoxicated—infatuated—and the re- 
straintthat previously caused us to hold to 
our seats was now replaced by an hypnotic 
charm that said “Faster! Faster 
But Daniels’ head was level, even if he 
did take the smooth stretches at great speed, 


Faster!” 


and it was noticed that the extreme caution 
used in descending the steep grades, turning 


sharp curves, and going over bridges was & 
safeguard to success, but for which more 
trips would end in disaster. 

We arrived in Colorado Springs at 1:41:30 
—just 5914 minutes for the twenty-five-mile 
ride from Palmer Lake, and 3 hours 37% 
minutes (actual running time) from Denver, 
seventy-five miles. At some future time I 
relate how we came back, but as it 
would make a long story of a short ride, I 
don’t think it advisable to burden my readers 


may 


with it at this time. 
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A FEARLESS COLORADO HUNTSWOMAN. 


Mrs. E. O. Richmond of Southwestern Colorado and the victims of her day’s hunt. Mr. Richmond 
her husband has killed over 200 bears, and has never as yet been attacked by one. 








ON THE COCHETOPA 


(Reprinted from our February number by request.] 


Oh my heart is in the mountains, where I left in ’way last fall, 
And sometimes I am with it in a dream; 
Not with any bloomin’ maiden born of woman—not at all— 
But beside a roaring, slashing good trout stream; 
Where the speckled trout jump high in wanton play- 
Midst the waters’ rush and roar and laugh and swirl; 
And where earth and sky and air 
Form a combination rare 
Not met this side of heaven, nor in any man’s best girl. 


There’s where life is worth the living, for you.live a lifetime when— 
In the moment filled with bliss yet fraught with care— 
The rainbow strikes—you hook him— then Oh glory! see him then! 
As he leaps—a streak of flame—high in the air; 
To the music of the twanging, swishing line- 
To the whirring, stirring music of the reel— 
Take the slack! Oh take the slack! 
If you don’t he'll ne’er come back— 
He was born and bred a fighter and he’s worthy of your steel. 


Back beside a roaring camp-fire—back to smell of pitch and pine, 
Back to where the blue spruce paints the mountain side; 
Where the water’s clear as crystal and the very air is wine 
Back to where the game old rainbow fought and died; 
Where the aspens are a-tremble in the breeze— 
They are calling, Oh my brothers, let us fly 
To the music of the rills 
In the Cochetopa Hills, 


That are born up in the snow-banks, where the mountains kiss the sky. 


Oh my heart is in the mountains, and it won’t come back at all, 
And I only may go to it in a dream; 
’Tis with darling Cochetopa—not a maid, no, not at all, 
But a roaring, dashing, slashing yood trout stream: 
Where the waters race and laugh aloud in glee, 
‘Tween the canon walls so high and dark and stern; 
Where the speckled trout jump high, 
Mouth agape and goggle eye— 
Till you hook a fighting rainbow you have got a lot to learn. 


VICTOR, COLO. 


[The editor would like to receive a communication from the authorof the above poem, 


H. 


-ED.] 
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PURSUIT. 


PURSUIT VS. POSSESSION. 


BY C. R. WILLIAMS. 


URSUIT and possession as applied to 
elk bunting have their pleasant and 
unpleasant features alike, just in 
accordance with your ability to 

carry the pursuit to the point of possession. 
But I have found in my limited experience, 
that it is an almost invariable rule of, no 
pursuit, no possession, and no possession, 
no pleasure in pursuit. 

By way of illustration, let us suppose that 
you are out for an elk hunt; that you 
shoulder your rifle this morning and start 
out to cut for sign. After walking for an 
hour or two, through say a foot of snow, up 
and down over numerous rocky ridges, you 
at length discover in a little park what seems 
to have been the feeding ground of a band 
of nine or ten elk and, realizing that the 
bunch may be located in the immediate vicin- 
ity, possibly with an eagle eye on that iden- 


tical park, you will not appear in the open, 
but keep under cover of the timber, circle 
the park, and on striking the trail again 
ascertain the direction of travel. In deep 
snow this is sometimes very difficult, even 
with a fresh track, and can only be told by 
the way in which the hoof is dragged over 
the snow in lifting it out of the track, or 
possibly under a tree where the snow has 
fallen lightly it will leave a definite imprint. 

Having once determined with certainty 
the direction of your game, you proceed cau- 
tiously with an eagle eye on the trail and 
all adjacent visible territory, going on and 
on, quite unmindful of the time of day and 
the distance to camp, with an occasional 
day dream as ‘to how you would just make 
the: sights on your carbine look like a piece 
of shoemaker’s wax on a hot summer day, in 
case they should all jump up within shot 
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gun and never slacking your pace 
except for an occasional nibble of snow or 
a fresh of tobacco, until you strike 
their last night’s Here survey 
the surrounding territory very carefully be- 
ing suspicious that your game is very near, 
and although you never had ague in your 
life you feel rather as though you were 
going to have a nervous chill. Your tem- 
perature is away above normal, your pulse 
flowing like a tiny rivulet, your heart beats 
audible without a stethoscope and your res- 
pirations remind you of the exhaust from a 
two-horse-power gasoline engine. But don’t 
Swallow them. 


range, 


chew 


beds. you 


succumb to these symptoms. 
They are only temporary. 

With your finger on the trigger of your 
trusty and ever-ready .30-30 you now leave 
the trail a short distance, but keep the di- 
rection, as an elk always keeps his good eye 
on his back track. Be ever mindful of the 
direction of the wind, as you must keep the 
wind on an elk. Take your own time; be 
cautious and as noiseless as a kitten. 

Suppose you have now hunted under this 
strain until the first star appears, fully ex- 
pecting to catch them feeding between sun- 
down and dark, when it becomes decidedly 
apparent that it is too dark to shoot with 
accuracy and the elk are still ahead, 
sibly just over the next ridge. A single 
glance toward camp reveals the fact that 
you are at least eight miles away with mul- 
titudinous divides and ridges intervening. 

Now, you have your choice of two things, 
viz.: You must build a smudge and lie out 
with hopes of getting your reward early next 
morning (this plan is commendable if you 
can stand the grief) or hoof it back to camp 
for a midnight supper and a comfortable 
bunk. Here is where the ordinary individual 
will settle down in his moccassins, run his 
fingers through his disheveled locks, and 
hold a private consultation, in all earnest- 
R. E. Morse with the probable 
that all fools are not dead yet. 
This, my friend, is pursuit. 


pos- 


ness, with Dr 


diagnosis, 


Now, on the other hand, suppose you are 
on this same elk trail, have two hours yet 
till sundown, and the tracks are so fresh 
that, in sporting phraseology, they are just 
a-smok’en. Here you will think, to yourself, 
“Be careful Ruben, you’re right among ‘em,” 


and making a mental resolution that you 


will see them before they see, hear or smel] 
you, work carefully along on the trail, being 
careful of your footing, not breaking evep 
the slightest twigs, until you find by the 
tracks that they have been jumping here, 


They have heard or smelled you and yoy 
have undoubtedly started them. ‘Holy 
Moses!” They are gone and you haven't 


seen them. Here, at first thought, you will 


be taken violently ill with a kind of sea- 


sickness, or suicidal faintness, as though 
you were going to collapse, but a second 


thought brings a reaction and you grit your 
teeth and, feeling as though you would like 
to back up to your bosom friend and say, 
“Kick me good and hard, Jack, and may 
God bless you,” determine to take a last and 
desperate chance and make a run, right on 
the trail, for two or three hundred yards, 
hurdling the dead logs as you go (this will 
be far enough to make your respirations as 
steady as a frog a walking) then jumping 
upon the root of a fallen tree, where you 
command a good view of the opposite hill- 
side, which by chance is comparatively 
open, and seeing no trail over the ridge, you 
are now convinced that your elk are some- 
where between you and the next ridge—per- 
haps just waiting in the edge of the timber 
at the bottom of the ravine, not wishing to 
brave the opening unless forced to by an- 
other intimation of your pursuit. You listen, 
carefully. Not a sound is to be heard, save 
the regular “clitter, clatter—clit-ter, clatter,” 
of that organ you call your own, but prob- 
ably heavily mortgaged to a wife or sweet- 
heart. Duving this brief suspense your mind 
is as flexible as chewing gum and you will 
think of at least a thousand and one things 
as to whether you are right or wrong, should 
you stay and take a chance or make another 
run, will the elk take that open side hill or 
have they turned and gone back, et cetera. 
While you are thus shrouded in this azure 
tinted atmosphere and clouds of discourage 
ment, your attention is attracted by the tips 
of moving antlers and in instant 
there comes into view a majestic procession, 


another 


not more than three hundred yards away, 
climbing the hill diagorally on a high trot, 
with their heads proudly uplifted, occasion- 
ally looking back and their ears gently fan- 
ning with the hopes of catching the slight- 


est noise. Now you have reaped your re- 
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ward in seeing one of the grandest pictures 
in all Mother Nature’s gallery, a picture 
never painted anc . ot often or easily seen. 

And as for you, Mr. Hunter, do you now 
fall off that dead log in a fashionable, so- 
cienty swoon? Nay, nay, Pauline; but with 
the keenest perception and the coolness of 
a cucumber you get a wabbling bead on the 
leade the monarch of the woods, carrying 
on his head a set of antlers resembling a 
modern 8x8 hayrack. At the crack of your 
gun they are all in the air and off at race- 
horse speed, the bunch splitting in twos and 
threes to all point of the compass. But you 
concentrate your efforts on your one sub- 
ject and, as he has but a short distance to 
go to reach the timber and is going that 
awfully fast, you work up a bombardment, 
by the clever manipulation of the lever of 
your Winchester, such as can only be out- 
classed by a rapid fire gun of a United 
States army transport. In a very brief 
period of time you are again on the trail of 
your victim, and as evidenced by a slight 
sprinkling of blood your marksmanship was 
good and some of the shots surely took 
effect. Your hopes are now at the high 
water mark. You will naturally follow this 
trail pretty fast, and as the fiow of blood 
increases confidence is heaped upon hope 
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until at length you overtake your specimen, 


dead, from hemorrhage of the lungs induced 
by an injection of cold lead, and your most 
sanguine expectations have been realized. 

This, my friend, is possession. 

Now, gentle reader, if you are a true 
sportsman, forget your present surroundings 
for a moment. Sever all connections with 
the grinding, harrassing cares of business 
life; divest yourself of that high collar, don 
your smoking jacket, light a fresh cigar, and 
as you watch the tiny ringlets and read the 
pictures in the smoke, come with me, in 
reverie, to the headwaters of the Cochetopa, 
in the Colorado Rockies, for the pleasures 
of an elk hunt, not long ago experienced in 
a manner very pleasant to record. 


To the fair, far, Cochetopa 

Where, in summer, you will find, 
The choicest mountain trout 

And game of every kind. 


Where blooms the lilies fragrant 
And the hardy Columbines, 

Beneath the slender aspens 
And the old majestic pines. 


Where the grass is rank and heavy 
And the vines and mosses too, 
Are all loaded down with jewels 
Of the early morning’s dew. 
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Where the air is light and purest 
Under skies of deepest blue, 
You will get an inspiration 
Which thrills you, through and through. 


So you climb the nearest mountain 
To command much better views, 

While your nerves will fairly tingle 
From your hat-band to your shoes. 


And now, right here, you tarry 
In rapture and delight, 

To view the grand old mountains 
Which are everywhere in sight. 


And as you look for camp-ground 
You spy a sheltered nook, 

Just in a little meadow 
Near a crystal, babbling brook. 


Here in camp at twilight 

With your horses grazing ’round, 
You hear the roar of lion— 

A most unearthly sound. 


And as you sit in rev’rie 
Painting pictures in the fire, 
The owl and coyote entertain you 
With a Hoo-Hoo-Ki-Yi choir. 


When at length you are enamored 
With the crispnes* of the air, 

Take your sleeping-bag, to find the 
God of Morpheus, waiting there. 


Allow me to introduce to your Mr. H., a 
resident of my home community and my old 
hunting companion, a tried and true friend, 
a jolly good fellow, a man in principle and 
morals and a gentleman in society, enjoying 


the respect of all who know him. A good, 
strong athlete, an accurate and skillful 


marksman, both at the range and in the field, 
especially in deer hunting, being nearly as 
sure of a running shot as if his game were 
standing. I venture the assertion. from his 
lcng experience in hunting in Saguache 
County, and it is not a small county, that 
he knows the game trails, runs and feeding 
grounds, quite as well as most young men 
know the trail from their own door steps to 
their sweetheart’s home, or of married men, 
from the woodshed to the kitchen. 

I am fully convinced that he can travel 
faster and farther in a given time, in pur- 
suit of game, than any other man in said 
county, and I am justified in this opinion by 
the unsolicited testimony of all who have 
had the pleasure of hunting with him. 

I had been out to a ranch about forty 
miles in the mountains with a particular 
friend for a couple of weeks on a horse 
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round-up. This friend had just recently fol- 
lowed, all one day, a fine specimen of bull 
elk, judging from the track, and just at 
evening when he thought he had played a 
foxy trick and would easily capture him, the 
elk got wind of him, just turned another card 
and beat him at his own game. On being 
told of this I became anxious to give him 4 
trail. He had a fresh six-inch tracking snow 
and I rode for two successive days in the 
suggested territory, and then found a bed 
about six hours old just at dark of the see. 
ond evening. It was snowing hard and ] 
was in strange country so I gave my faith- 
ful saddle horse his rein and some steel and 
he took me to the ranch in a very short 
time, through the timber and over old stock 
trails that he knew better than I did, and in 
a manner such as only a horse raised in the 
mountains is capable of doing. Next day my 
friend came back with me and we found 
that I had jumped the elk the previous night, 
as he had evidently seen me when I crossed 
his track and found his bed: We trailed a 
little way, but the night’s storm had so com- 
pletely obliterated his track that we soon 
lost him again. We gave him up in despair 
and on the way home my companion killed 
a deer. Next day we came back to pack in 
the venison and after loading same I con- 
fessed my great regret at having to give up 
the elk without even seeing him, and finally 
concluded to try just once again. As my 
companion started for the ranch I took an 
old trail for the top of the main divide with 
the vain hopes of getting a clue to the where 
abouts of the'elk. 

To my utter surprise I hadn’t gone more 
than three miles until I found where he had 
come to water the previous night. I tied 
my horse here and proceeded to hunt very 
cautiously. After watering and nibbling at 
the mosses he had taken a zigzag course up 
a steep mountain and then laid down on a 
point for a good lookout and I started him 
again. I held a .25-35 Winchester, which is 
considered a good hand, but Mr. Elk held 
the four aces and the “cuter” and of course 
I was beaten. He had just naturally out- 
generaled me, likewise my friend, so I swore 
vengeance against him, went back to my 
horse, took the tracks again, and rode on & 
brisk gallop, wherever possible, until dark, 
when I overtook him. I saw him plainly 
for an instant, but was riding too fast to dis- 
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mount in time to do any shooting. Then I 
reprimanded myself bitterly for my impru- 
dence, as the trail clearly indicated that he 
was going to stop soon. 

O! how I longed for a couple of hours of 
daylight! I felt as though I would have 
pawned a bill-of-sale of my best girl, but 
there was no alternative, and I went home 
discouraged and disheartened. 

On reaching the village again I soon met 
my old friend, to whom I introduced you, 
and I told him that I had recently seen and 
knew the “stamping ground” of as fine a 
specimen of bull elk as ever roamed the 
woods. “Er, what, what did you say?’ I 
repeated the assertion and he thereupon but- 
tone-holed me around the corner of the near- 
est building, like a country politician who 
offers you a drink of bad whisky to vote 
the Anti-Carrie Nation Amendment. I ex 
plained fully and in detail. When I met 
him he was leisurely whittling on a tooth 
pick but when I had finished my discourse 
he had a slab from a dry goods box and was 
making shavings eighteen inches long, more 
or less, with the ease and regularity of a 
lathe-saw. He looked up, somewhat doubt- 
ingly, and said, “Is that right, Kid, on the 
dead?” Sure it is right. Why should I 
deceive you? He then inquired as to my 
business engagements for the next few days, 
but of course I had none in the event of a 
prospective hunting trip. 

In less than a half hour we had our trip 
planned, with a complete list of camp para- 
phernalia for collection and a bill of gro- 
ceries, chiefly necessities, but an occasional 
luxury, such as a mince pie and a small bot- 
tle of Hunter’s Baltimore regardless of the 
fact that it was a little late in the season for 
snakes. Eleven a. m. of the following day 
found us attired in light broad-brimmed 
hats, buckskin shirts, belt, corduroy trous- 
ers, German sox and overshoes—an ideal out- 
fit and quite in keeping with the occasion. 
We soon had our traps together and drove 
out of the quiet little village with every- 
thing in the way of camp paraphernalia to 
insure comfort in the roughest weather, guns 
of many calibers and two dozen fox traps. 
We determined to have a good time, even 
should we fail to find the big game. At 
evening we were about half way, where we 
stopped with some friends at a cattle ranch, 
and were received with the usual Colorado 
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hospitality. We left the ranch quite early 
the next morning and after a half day of 
tedious travel up the canon over ice and 
boulders, we reached our destination—Wild 
Hank’s cabin, situated in a picturesque lit- 
tle meadow, now under fence as a summer 
cattle ranch. As we drove up to the door 
my friend alighted on the door step with 
both feet with about as much precaution as 
a pollywog would use in jumping into a 
stagnant pool. But instead of being met 
at the door by a polished colored individual 
politely posing with a silver tray to receive 
a card for the general, he opened the door 
just in time to see the mountain rats, the 
only occupants, scatter to their respective 
headquarters. 

After blanketing and giving our horses 
due and proper care, as we had no barn, we 
proceeded to move in. It was a very cosy 
little cabin, about 10x12 feet, with a good 
floor and roof and well banked and chinked, 
thus insuring great warmth. ’Twas fur- 
nished with a cook stove (vest pocket size), 
a table and two cracker boxes, which served 
as chairs. This, added to our equipment, 
made a very comfortable camp. After a 
light lunch we were off with our rifles at 
3 o’clock, with the hopes of getting camp 
meat or possibly find elk sign. We walked 
for a couple of hours towards the top of the 
main divide, which is the Continental divide, 
crossing numerous little ridges covered with 
green and burnt timber and many willow 
flats and parks, an ideal place for deer, be- 
fore we found a fresh track. My compan- 
ion frequently remarked that he never saw 
the same section at the same season of the 
year so totally devoid of deer sign, but we 
soon found the fresh tracks of a bunch of 
seven or eight. There was a strong wind 
blowing from the west and as the deer were 
located less than two hundred yards to the 
east of us they winded us and were “off,” 
as we soon learned, by following the tracks. 
Here Mack, our canine companion who was 
out for his initial hunt, was overcome by 
temptation to give them a chase, and broke 
at his first opportunity to get away un- 
noticed. He split the bunch and left only 
two for us to follow with any prospect of 
overtaking. On his return my friend gave 
him a reception which I think was remem- 
bered, as evidenced by his subsequent faith- 
ful and effective service. But Mack was a 
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pretty good companion after all. He was 
very kind and obedient, under a watchful 
eye, trustworthy in camp, never taking any- 
thing other than what was given him, and he 
would stand by his master through thick 
and thin. He had the usual grit, extended 
lower lip and smiling countenance, with a 
mustache that characterizes a cross of bull 
dog and stag hound, and would fight a buzz 
saw if in accordance with his master’s 
wishes. 

We followed the two deer on for a mile 
or two until sundown, getting glimpses of 
them occasionally, but neither of us got a 
shot. Realizing our great distance from 
camp, we gave them up and started back, 
hunting the little parks and feeding grounds 
as we went. We were very tired and walked 
single file in snow about up to our knees 
When we were within about fifty feet of the 
edge of the next park I saw four deer just 
ecming out of the timber about one hun- 
dred yards from us. I cautioned my friend, 
who was about six feet in the lead, to hold 
on, whereupon he sat down and I took a 
standing shot at a two-point buck. Instant 
ly the bunch broke and ran across the park, 
while we started for the edge of the timber 
for “clear sailing.” The first move I made 
I tripped on a fallen sapling and, being very 
tired and weak, fell down the hill about ten 
feet on my hands and knees with my car- 
bine in my right hand buried in the snow. 
I imagine my countenance was somewhat 
elongated when I regained my feet, as the 
deer were fast getting out of sight and my 
gun looked more like an icicle than a fire 
arm. I paused for a fraction of a second, 
realizing that the barrel was full of snow, 
but the pressure was too great, so I wiped 
the snow from the top of the barrel and shot 
—necessarily very fast, in order to waste as 
much ammunition as my companion, who 
had been shooting with as much regularity 
as the ticking of a clock. With Mack’s aid 
we succeeded in getting camp meat out of 
this bunch, and by the time we had finished 
our surgery the stars were shining brightly, 
so we went on to camp rejoicing, anu not 
nearly so tired as before. 

Next morning we took the horses to pack 
in the venison. After loading same we 
parted company for the day. My companion 
started to hunt in a northerly direction in 
tending to cut all territory where he thought 


he might find elk sign and I took the meat 
to camp. After lunch I took a long tramp 
to the south and west, hunting with the same 
purpose and intent as my companion. [| 
reached camp again shortly after dark, just 
in time to find my friend had the chores done 
and was getting supper, for which I was 
duely tuankful, as I was about “all in,” and 
{ think that he lacked only about one degree 
of being as tired as myself. From our pre- 
pared food stuffs, with a frying pan full of 
choice venison steak, we soon had ready an 
ideal supper. As we appropriated our re- 
spective cracker boxes my friend took about 
a tablespoonful of rye in a tineup and of- 
fered a toast, which I will give verbatum as 
near as I remember: 
‘“Here’s to the Elk, wherever they are, 
And as cute as they are, and as dumb as 
we are, 
But as dumb as we are, and as cute as they 
are, 
We are as cute as they are, as dumb as 
we are. 


To which I replied: 


“Here’s to the supper, so simple, yet fine, 

Limited in variety, but with a wholesome- 
ness divine. 

Who cares for Delmonico, the silverware 
and syle, 

The a la tutti frutties, wine and service, 
a la carte, 

When one can have a tin plate and pocket 
knife, 

Venison in the frying pany and an appetite 
most hearty.” 


To simply say that we enjoyed this meal 
would be the most feeble expression of our 
appreciation of it. We rehearsed our ex- 
periences of the day’s travel and as neither 
of us had seen an elk track, we concluded 
that there was not, nor had there been re- 
cently, an elk in this territory. 

So we decided to move camp about fifteen 
miles further west, over the divide, through 
the Big Park to Table Mountain at the head- 
waters of the Cochetopa, the range of our 
allotted specimen. We only came to this 
conclusion after deliberate consideration, for 
we realized that we would necessarily en- 
counter deep snow, would have to camp out 
of doors and should there come a storm, this 
exposure to the elements would be a bitter 
pill. Next morning we were up very early, 
packed our outfit and were off at 9 o’clock. 
It was six miles to the top of the divide at 
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the edge of the park and as the grade was 
quite steep and the snow very deep we did 
not reach that point until about noon. Just 
as we were nearing the top, while walking 
ahead, I was attracted by some very fresh 
deer sign, and so began to carefully scan 
the adjacent hillsides for a possible straggler. 
When my friend drove up he suggested that 
this was an especially fine crossing for game 
of all kinds going to and from the park and 
Mexican Joe Gulch, and thought it wise to 
tie up for about thirty minutes and give the 
deer a trail. We concluded that we knew 
about where they would be located from the 
direction of the tracks, and so decided to go 
around the little hill, on which they had 
been feeding, with the intention of meeting 
and opening up a surprise party on them. 
’*T was an ideal day for winter, as the sun 
was shining brightly. It was warm and 
there was very little wind. We were slowly 
walking, about one hundred yards apart, 
up the hill, which was covered with a thick 
growth of aspens, just an occasional pine, 
and about a foot of snow. Suddenly I came 
upon a very fresh trail. I recognized it im- 
mediately as the tracks of two elk. I took 
off my glove and felt the snow in the tracks 
and found that they were almost as fresh 
as my own and that the direction of travel 
was towards my friend. Here I received a 
very peculiar inspiration, quite indescribable, 
and hastened to my companion just in time 
to see him reach the trail and display symp- 
toms of a similar inspiration. We made our 
plans very quickly in decidedly subdued 
tones and motions chiefly. We realized that 
the elk had the best of the proposition on 
what little wind there was, but from the 
peculiar lay of the country, there was no 
other way affording us as good an oppor- 
tunity to see them first, so we decided to take 
a chance. My companion went a little ahead 
and above me for a good lookout and I pro- 
ceeded very cautiously on the trail. I am 
positively certain that we were not on this 
trail over three minutes until I got a glimpse 
of a section of an elk’s body in the thicket 
not more than one hundred yards away. 1 
recognized it instantly and my gun came 
instinctively to my face as I quickly moved 
about a yard up the hill to get a bead on 
his shoulders. My companion observed this 
movement and: by the time I had pulled the 
trigger his gun was in position. As the elk 
whirled and ran down the mountain we saw 
that he had very large horns, and so we each 
took two more shots at him to make assur- 
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ance doubiy sure. In the meantime bis 
traveling companion, a two-year-old bull, not 
knowing the direction from which the noise 
came, ran out of the thicket directly toward 
us. At the instant that he saw us and set 
his feet to whirl he was struck at the point 
of the shoulder by a bullet from a .30-30, 
penetrating the vital organs and ranging 
diagonally through his body. As I brought 
my gun to position to take a shot he stag- 
gered and my companion shouted, “Don't 
shoot him again for sake; he is dead 
safe,”—but I think it would have been more 
appropriate to have said “safe dead.” Again 
I turned my attention to the big elk who was 
still running, and being fearful that pos- 
sibly he was not mortally wounded, I ran 
down the hill about fifty steps and at 
the next gilmpse took another snap shot. ..y 
friend laughed at me for this, saying, ‘‘Pre- 
sume you want to make a crab net out of that 
fellow’s hide? I’ll gamble that he has been 
hit four or five times. Didn’t you see him 
break down right there under that pine 
tree?” But I was incredulous and kept my 
eyes on him until I saw him fall. It was 
my turn to laugh when we found that the 
elk had only one bullet hole in his hide, that 
being the little .25 caliber. The bullet passed 
through his body just back of the shoulders 
and lodged just under the skin on the op- 
posite side. We were unable to account for 
this poor marksmanship, having missed four 
consecutive shots. Of course we shifted the 
blame to the thicket of frozen aspens 
through which we were shooting. But it 
may have been ague. Who knows? 

We congratulated ourselves on our ex- 
tremely good luck and as we had our legal 
allowance we didn’t need any deer, neither 
could we go on after the choice specimen, 
so we spent the balance of the day getting 
back with our prize to the original camp, the 
little comfortable cabin six miles down the 
canon. What a difference in the atmosphere 
about camp that evening! Everything was 
lovely. Our expectations had been more 
than realized. We had been blessed with 
most beautiful weather and had experienced 
some of the liveliest and most exciting shoot- 
ing in all our lives, together with a liberal 
reward. Next day we packed our camp and 
trophies and drove into the village just at 
twilight, having been out just five days 
altogether. We were highly satisfied with 
the outing and voted it one of the pleas- 
antest, most successful and exciting trips 
we had ever had. 
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THE COLUMBINE. 


BY W. H. NELSON 


Beside my mountain pathway steep, 
Within a grassy dell, 

Where soft the summer breezes sweep, 
And Silence loves to dwell; 
Beneath the trembling Aspen’s shade 
And by the stately Pine, 
Thou liftest there thy modest head, 
Star-petaled Columbine. 


Thy breath perfumes the drowsy air, 
Elusive, delicate, 

Like that which from some woman fair 
Does sweetly emanate. 

It drowns the senses, floods the brain, 
Like Paradisian wine, 

A pleasure that is almost pain, 
Thou lovely Columbine. 


Blue as the azure of the sky 
Thy calyx wide unfolds, 
And white as clouds that o’er thee fly 
Thy breast its sweetness holds; 
While in thy heart of yellow gold, 
Is honeyed wealth divine. 
Truth, Purity, and Treasure mould 
Thy beauty, Columbine. 


Dear emblem of our mountain state, 
Sweet, modest alpine flower, 

Oh may we strive to imitate 
Thy gentle, kindly power, 

And build our commonwealth like thee, 
Led by a hand divine, 

On lines of Truth and Purity, 
As thou, sweet Columbine. 
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BLUEBIRD AT EDGE OF NEST WITH GRASSHOPPER IN MOUTH. 














PARLIAMENT BUILDING, VICTORIA, B. C. 


The city of Victoria is ideally situated for sportsmen, furnishing yachting, hunting, fishing, 
etc. It is a beautiful city on a beautiful harbor in sight of the snow-capped Olympics across the 
strait. 
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OLD BIG-FOOT. 


BY R. HARRY WRIGHT. 


ES, that’s a good head; the best Il 
-have in my collection. It came from 
the largest deer I ever killed. I've 
shot a number of large deer and 

have several good heads to show for it, but 
that one I prize above all. 

When did I get him? I don’t mind telling 
you about it if you wish to hear the yarn. 
Yes, here’s a match; and say, pull your chair 
up nearer the fire. Well, now, if you're set- 
tled, here goes. Back in the early 90s my 
parner, George H., and I were prospecting 
and hunting in the mountains of southern 
New Mexico within a few miles of the Texas 
line. We had taken in supplies enough in 
early winter, as we thought, to last us 
through, and then sent the team back to the 
settlement on account of the scarcity of 
water. This left us without saddle animals, 
but as the country was exceedingly rough 
and our work lay within a radius of a few 
miles of camp, we didn’t mind that. Then 
it did away with the trouble of looking after 
them, and we also had the satisfaction of 
knowing that if any renegate Mexican 
chanced along we would have no horse for 
him to “lift.” 

We worked away a couple of days after 
we got in camp fixing up and trying to 
make the most of our limited outfit. After 
getting fairly settled we made up our minds 
that we had to have meat in eamp before we 
began our work. We knew from the looks 
of the ridges above us that we would have 
no trouble in finding plenty of deer, and it 
was just a matter of climbing up out of the 
deep canon we were camped in. The ridges 
were covered with mots of juniper and cedar, 
making an ideal country for deer, besides, 
at that time, no one had ever hunted there. 
George had his rifle with him—a heavy Win- 
chester fitted with Lyman sights—while I 
had my scatter gun along for collecting pur- 
poses and to furnish the camp table with 
partridges. 

One morning we pulled out for the top of 
the ridge back of camp. When we finally 
reached the summit, we saw, stretching 
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away before us miles of rolling country cov- 
ered with groves of juniper and bunches of 
scraggy mountain cedar. 

For some time we sat on a rock trying 
to regain some of the wind we had blowed 
away ascending the hill, and feasting our 
eyes on the panorama spread before us. 
[ had my shot gun and of course did not 
expect to do anything with deer, though I 
had some loads of small buckshot for foxes, 
bob cats or anything in that line. There 
was deer sign all around us, going in every 
direction, and seemingly coming from all di- 
rections. 

After resting a few minutes George 
started up the ridge and I sauntered along it 
in the opposite direction. I had not gone 
over a hundred yards before I noticed the 
faint imprint of the largest deer-foot I had 
ever seen, and of course I followed it. Just 
couldn’t help it. 

Coming to some softer ground I had a 
chance to see the full size of his foot, and 
though I had hunted deer from the Gulf to 
Northern Minnesota and in the West, yet I 
had never seen a deer with a foot like the 
one I was trailing. A little farther on I was 
brought to my senses by a crashing sound 
in some cedars ahead of me. Out of the 
bunch went four does and under a low tree 
stood the old buck I had been trailing. 

With his head thrown back and his neck 
bowed he was looking my way. I stood still 
in a clump of brush and looked upon and 
admired the noble animal and the set of 
antlers he carried. Then my thoughts turned 
in other directions, and I wanted some one to 
kick me for ever coming into the mountains 
with a shot gun. There, within 125 yards of 
me, was standing one of the finest mule 
bucks that ever roamed the mountains and 
within 125 yards of him was one of the big- 
gest fools that was ever left outside of an 
asylum. All at once the spell was broken 
by three sharp cracks of my partner’s rifle 
and with a snort the old buck loped away 
after the does. 

Oh, no! I didn’t want a rifle! 
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As I watched the big buck go away with 


sun glistening on his antlers 
their full size I made up my 
that deer or spend the rest of 
the winter trying. Turning, I hurried off in 
the direction from which the 
and soon found George at work skinning a 
nice little buck. While we were getting the 
deer in shape so we could pack it into camp 
I told my chum of the buck I had seen. He 
had also crossed the track and was as anx- 
ious as myself to secure the head of the old 
chief. 

After that day we took turns with the rifle 
hunting Old Big-Foot, as we had nicknamed 
him, and managed to get out a couple of 
times a week, but soon found out we had a 
task before us. Other deer would jump up 
all around us, but Big-Foot wasn’t to be had. 
It was no trouble to find his sign for he 
always roamed around in the same ridge. 
No matter how careful we worked the coun- 
try, the result was always the same—neither 
of us could jump him. 

Time passed quickly and before we real- 
ized it nearly two months had passed and 
part of our provisions were running short. 

As we were not yet ready to leave, George 
decided to walk across the mountains about 
thirty miles to a ranch, there get a horse 
and ride to the settlement and bring back 
a team with provisions. The next morning 
he pulled out early, leaving me and the dog 
to look after camp. If he had good luck he 
would be back in six or seven days; if not he 
might be gone ten days. 

Anyway, I had my plans fully laid for 
the time, and before George was out of sight 
I had grabbed the rifle and turned the camp 
over to the dog. Arriving in Big-Foot’s ter 
ritcry, I was disgusted to find the wind blow- 
ing a gale on top—in fact, it was all a man 
could do to walk in the open. Getting around 
I worked up the ridge in a zig-zag fashion 
against the wind. Everywhere I could see 
the big tracks, but every mot of timber I 
sneaked up to failed to produce the deer I 
was after. I was nearly at the end of the 
ridge and was about to throw up the job 
for the day, when up through a bunch of 
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low cedars popped the set of horns I wags 
after. He wasn’t over one hundred yards 
away, but I had a heavy side wind to con- 
tend with and only his head and neck to 
shoot at. 

My first shot was a clean miss. I don't 
think the deer ever heard the report, for ag 
I shot he stepped partially out of the brush 
so his chest made a fair mark. Dropping on 
one knee, I pulled a bead on the side against 
the wind so as to give the width of his body 
for windage and shot again. He turned, 
plunged into the brush, and was gone from 
sight, though I pumped another into the 
brush after him. 

As I fired the last shot I saw two more 
deer, a large doe and a small buck, come 
out of the clump and start to run around me, 

Imagine my surprise after walking over 
to the cedars at finding him stretched out 
dead where he had stood when I fired my 
second shot. He was hit square in the front 
of the shoulder I had held on. 

It took me the rest of the day to skin him 
and pack the head and hide back to 
camp. The meat I hung up in the trees near 
where I shot the animal. I afterward made 
several trips back for it. 

My partner was gone nine days, and about 
the first question he asked me when he re- 
turned was about Big-Foot. Of course I 
pleaded guilty. 

After we had done away with a goodly 

supply of steak, frijoles and sinkers that 
night, washed down by good old camp coffee, 
I told George how I killed the wary old 
buck that had caused us several hard days 
of tramping. He was worth them, though, 
and more. If every mule buck was as wise 
as old Big-Foot there would be more sport 
and less slaughter. 
Oh, it didn’t 
turn out very rich, but that head paid me 
for my trip, to say nothing of the other 
specimens I secured. 

Say, that fire is getting low and if we 
are going to roll out and give those geese a 
turn in the morning we had better turn in. 
Good night, and remember it’s four in the 
morning. 


How about the prospecting? 
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SLUMGULLION AND SNARE. 


BY W. H. NELSON. 


GOOD many years ago, so many that 
their numbering makes me realize 
that youth has long since fled, and 
that I am far down the darkening 

pathway which leads to the sunset—and, 
let me hope, to home and rest;—I say a good 
many years ago I had the honor to be a unit 
in that gallant aggregate, the Army of the 
Cumberland, which had for its leaders the 
peerless strategist Rosecrans, and the noble, 
indomitable Thomas. I need hardly say that 
of the few things in my life of which I am 
proud, this is one. 

It was the custom for the “boys” to eke 
out Uncle Samuel’s menu in various ways, 
for our bill of fare, always rather unattract- 
ive, was sometimes depressingly scant. In 
the blackberry season that delicious fruit 
was purveyed by the restless and hungry 
foragers. In roasting ear season we fed on 
corn roasted, boiled, fried—every way ex- 
cept distilled—we couldn‘t manage that. 
When potatoes were ripe, why then we 
helped harvest the patches. In the persim- 
mon season the soldiers went about with lips 
drawn up into a pucker good for a whistle. 
When chickens were ripe we shook the trees 
for them. When hogs were biting we fished 
for shoats, and now and again shot a sheep 
or a calf with little regard to the game laws. 
All was grist that came to our mill, and, if 
it didn’t come, we went out and got it. 

In July, 1862, my bunk mate and I, two 
inseparables, concluded that a little slum- 
gullion would be a pleasant addition at our 
table d’ hote, so we grabbed each a mess pan 
and struck across country in search of black- 
berries. 

For the enlightenment of uninitiated read- 
ers I shall say that slumgullion consisted of 
crushed hard tack stewed up with blackber- 
ries, the mixture being liberally sweetened 
with our sugar ration. 

Three-quarters of a mile from camp we 
came upon a patch of fine rank briers, grow- 
ing in the woods on the borders of a narrow 
winding stream which cleft its tortuous way, 
between steep banks, through the heart of 
the berry patch. The briers were taller than 


we, and abundantly supplied with berries— 
and thorns. 

Our pans, holding probably two gallons 
each, were rapidly filled, we working our 
way deeper and deeper into the thicket till 
on the very brink of the stream I picked the 


last cluster needed to fill my pan as high 
as they would lie on, and then called to 
Collins: 

“Hey, your pan full?’ 

“Not quite,” he replied, “but soon will 
be.” 

Setting my pan on the ground I pro- 
ceeded to indulge my appetite, eating by 
rapid handfuls the largest, ripest, juciest 
berries I had ever seen. Collins was invis- 
ible but I could tell by the cracking of the 
bushes that he wasn’t more than ten feet 
distant, and that he, too, stood on the verge 
of the bank. 

All at once a wild yell, a smothered 
anathema, the rattle of a tin pan, a splash, 
and a gurgling gasp, following each other 
in rapid succession proclaimed a tragedy. In 
breathless suspense I waited to hear later 
returns. 

At last I ventured to ask gently through 
my tears the cause of the commotion. 

“Matter!” quoth Collins. “Matter! Why, 
I almost took a monster snake into my hand. 
He was forty feet long and big as my leg 
‘cluss up.’ ” 

Discounting his estimates rapidly I found 
from his disjointed replies to my questions 
that a five-foot blacksnake a-watch for birds 
had been coiled in the tops of the briars, 
and that Collins in reaching for berries had 
alarmed his snakeship and had been frigh- 
tened in turn. 

The worst of it all was that two gallons 
of berries had been emptied into the stream 
and had gone floating toward the gulf. It 
took another hour of picking to refill the 
pan, an hour but little enjoyed by Collins, 
who, drenched and disgusted spent half the 
time in profane devotions. 

However, all earthly troubles come to an 
end sometime, and a plenteous feast of slum- 
gullion, and a long afternoon nap broke the 
force of regret at last. Nothing so con- 
duces to good humor and forgivingness in a 
man as a full stomach. 

Long years ago Collins answered to the 
last roll call, and crossed to the grand guards 
beyond the river. I await the bugle call 
which shall proclaim the day’s close, “Light’s 
out,” and send me to that slumber which 
blaring trumpets and rolling drums shall 
nevermore disturb. Then I again shall sleep 
with Collins. 
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OU fellers "members them white 
alkali down on 
the plain to-day whar 
Wwe was a-roundin’ up of them 

three mavericks on the side of the ridge over 

thar,” said Pete, after some 
minutes, during which we had refilled our 
pipes and replenished the fire. ‘Wall, them 

thar flats reminds me of the time I takes a 

trip acrost the Altar desert. 

“IT don’t start out none 
fool intention as crossin’ of thet same desert, 
which it’s two hundred mile acrost from 
Altar to Yuma. But I crosses her all the 
same afore I gits clar tharof. And I never 
knows neether oxackly how I does it. 

“T was down in Altar town, which thet’s 
in Sonory, ‘long of some of the boys from 
the Esperanza ranch up in Arizony. I was 
workin’ for thet outfit then, and we was 
layin’ off for a day or two after havin’ made 
a deal for some cattle, a waitin’ for them 
same to git ready for us to take them. 

“One mornin’ two of the boys sujests we 
goes out in the brush and chaparral a few 
mile on a pig hunt. It was in the spring of 
the yar, “long ‘bout thet time when the 
winds blows hard, but we don’t calcalate 
none as how it’s gin’ to blow thet day, as 
it’s bright and still-like. So we three forks 
our ponies for a day’s hunt. 

“We capers out some ten mile to the north 
and don’t see no pigs nor no sign of the same, 
and is thinkin’ ’bout givin’ it up and goin’ 
back. But we first sits down and devours 
some lunch as we brings ‘long in our saddle 
bags. And then it bein’ so blame hot we 
decides we'll lay up some into a few clumps 
of mesquite and ride to town when it gits 
cooler. So we selecks a mesquite clump 
a-piece, each man a-takin’ of one to hisself, 
*cause they don’t furnish much shade nohow. 
And thisaway we all three locates some ways 
apart, bein’ as the shady clumps is some 
wide separate. Which the one I takes to is 
clost on the aidge of a big alkali flat, and 
I soon falls fast asleep. 

“IT don’t know nothin’ more till I wakes 
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ON THE DESERT. 


“[ca2e0 2s...” 


up in a cloud of sand and dust, and the wind 
it’s a-blowin’ terrific. It’s a sand-storm, and 
the dust is a-blindin’ of my eyes and the 
sand and gravel a-stingin’ of my face and 
hands. I looks ’round and can’t see nothin’ 
for the san a-blowin’. And I yells and can’t 
git on sound from the boys, which the sand 
and dust ’bout chokes me every time I tries 
it. I makes a try for to find the place whar 
I tethers my pony, but I don’t recognize no 
localities none whatever. And if I finds the 
place I never knows it, and the pony’s done 
stampeded. 

“So I sits down behind a bush, and tries 
to shelter myself some and think. But it 
ain’t no go for me to refleck none correck 
under no sich surroundin’s as them thar. 
Which I can’t stand it to keep still, so uke 
a locoed fool I keeps a-movin’ as near as I 
can jedge in the dirrection of Altar. I shore 
goes in the dimeetric opposite way, and in 
a lull of the wind I finds myself promenadin’ 
‘round on the alkali flats of the Altar desert. 

“I tharupon begins to git some locoed, and 
I foolish-like tries to git off the desert by 
runnin’ hard as straight as I can. But only 
gits furder into it in place of gettin’ out. I 
tires out soon at this, not runnin’ more’n a 
mile, and by this time it’s gittin’ dark. And 
it’s ben cloudy-like from the sand and dust 
in the air ever since I wakes up in the storm. 
So I couldn’t locate the sun none to tell east 
from west, which they all looks alike. I’ve 
heerd *bout tellin’ north from the moss 
grown’ on thet side of the trees, but the 
soapwoods and bushes on the Altar desert 
don’t have no moss on nary side. 

“Wall, I keeps goin’ jest cause I can't 
keep still noways, ontil I final drops from 
shar oxhaustion. And I falls asleep instan- 
taneous whar I drops. 

“I wakes up ‘long ’bout daylight with a 
onconquerable tharst, which I soon reelizes 
thet I’m shorely astray on them desert flats. 
The air is chock full of dust like it’s thick 
clouds all sim’lar, and the wind is a-stirrin’ 
‘round in gusts and increasin’ agin all the 
time. I ain’t able to figure the pints of the 
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compass none from the lay of the wind, 
cause it might a-changed in the night while 
I was sleepin’. And even if it didn’t change 
none in the night, I never knows what way 
it blows original. Which all ways looks 
plum sim’lar to me when I wakes to this 
desert simoon the day afore. 

“But I ain’t give up none yit. I calcal- 
ates as how the wind prob’ly blowed from 
the norwest to start, and is keepin’ it up. 
So I takes my pints on thet calcalation and 
strikes out, hopin’ to hit the Yuma trail 
somewhars. I walks purty near all day. 
The sand-storm continuooes and gits worse 
all the time, which I knows these sand-winds 
frequent lasts three days. And I final 
b’lieves thet I’m walkin’ in a big sarcle, or 
else the wind it’s changin’ constant, and I 
concloods ’taint no use. 

“Still I wanders ‘round into the night 
outil I falls down oxhausted agin and sleeps. 
And when I wakes up the sun is high, and 
it’s clar and hot and still. Which I’m thet 
plum locoed by this time, thet I shorely 
b’lieves one of them fool mirages thet I sees 
off on the plain is a big lake of water. And 
I fancies I sees cattle a-drinkin’ and a-wadin’ 
into the aidge of it. I gits up and runs for 
thet emaginary lake, which my tongue’s 
a-hangin’ out for want of water, but I don’t 
come up with it none, nacheral enough. 

“I chases them mirages thetaway near 
all thet day. You can tell I was shore locoed 
or I’d never done no sich a fool thing, but I 
was most a-ravin’ for water. I final sobers 
up for a minute, and then I reelizes thet it’s 
all up with me, and ’taint no use me doin’ 
no more nohow. I couldn’t done no more 
‘cause I was thet dead weak. My tongue 
is swolled up till I can’t drink if I’d had a 
canteen of water. So I gives in complete 
and jest lays down on the sand. Which I’m 
oxpectin’ to go to sleep and never wake up. 
And thet’s the last thing I recollecks, is 
hopin’ thet I’d never wake up none what- 
ever. 

“I don’t know no more till I does shore 
wake up and finds I’m a-layin’ in a tent, and 
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some fellers is a-givin’ of me water and 
whisky, a few drops to a time. But I feels 
some hopeful then, only I’m so awful weak 
and ravenous hungry, and which I’ve got 
sich a awful tharst. But these fellers tells 
me as how I’m comin’ all right, and keeps 
a-sayin’ they’ll see me through. And they 
lets me know as how they picked me up near 
the trail two days afore. 

“They’re a wagon outfit a-doin’ some 
freightin’ into Yuma, and they shorely has a 
lot of trouble over me complete. The place 
whar they finds me is some eighty mile from 
Yuma, as shows I must a-wandered and 
traveled leastways some hundred and twen- 
ty mile in them three days when I was 
driftin’ on the desert. And I must a-drifted 
purty straight for Yuma at thet. These 
boys they gits me to Yuma ’bout two days 
tharafter, and I’m feelin’ mighty thankful 
to them tharfor. It seems like I’m leavin’ 
old friends when I says adios to them and 
gits on the cars at Yuma to go back to the 
Esperanza ranch. 

“Wall, when I gits back to the ranch I 
finds the boys thar, and mighty glad they 
is to see me. They had shorely give me up 
for dead, knowin’ thet I was lost on the 
desert when I didn’t come in none the next 
day. They was lucky enough theirselves to 
git back to Altar the same night thet the 
sand-storm struck us, and they waits all the 
next day for me to show up. Which it was 
a-blowin’ sand thet bad thet they couldn’t 
a-looked for me nohow. And the day after, 
as was clar, they gits up a big sarch party. 
But though they looks for two days they 
never finds no sign of me, and final they 
returns to Altar concloodin’ they’d never see 
me no more. 

“Which I never thinks of thet time thet 
I don’t git so all-fired tharsty thet water 
don’t have no effeck on my throat none what- 
ever. So pass thet bottle of whisk over here, 
Jim, and lemme have a pull at her what'll 
convince me thet I ain’t a-chasin’ no fool 
mirages none at this time.” 

El Paso, Texas. 
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MRS. NOLL’S ELK. 


HEROINE OF 


AN ELK HUNT. 


BY S. N. LEER. 


LATE 
showed on 


number of Outdoor Life 
the first cover page a 

picture of a lady in the act of plac- 

ing a rifle on the antlers of a pros- 
trate bull elk, the title of the reproduction 
being, “The Mistress of the Hunt.” For the 
information of your readers I wish to state 
that this lady is Mrs. Dr. Noll of New York, 
who was out with her husband for a hunt 
the day on which Mrs. Noll secured the elk 


shown in the picture referred to. I send you 
another photo by this mail showing another 
view of this elk. [Which we publish here- 
with.—Ed. ] 

On the day in question Mrs. Noll, Mrs. 
Leek and I ieft camp in Jackson’s Hole Coun- 
try, Wyoming, on horseback about 3 p. m. 
We had traveled about four miles from camp 
when, whe listening from a high, open 
point, we heard the bull whistling in the 
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timber below us. We tied our horses and 
went toward the sound, which guided us 
well up to the bunch, for there were several 
there. When within a few hundred yards 
we had to use extreme caution, in order not 
to alarm them. When within 200 yards of 
the bunch we could see several cows and 
got an occasional glimpse of the old bull. 
He seemed to be kept quite busy parrying 
the efforts of a small bull who was anxious 
to gain the favor of the cows. 

As they were gradually working in our 
direction, we thought it best to remain quiet 
and wait for them. Mrs. Noll, who was to 
do the shooting, was near a big log, with her 
rifle (a .30-30) resting across it, ready to 
shoot at any time the opportunity offered. 
Finally, just as the old bull was walking 
across an open space through the timber, I 
gave a shrill whistle, when he stopped with 
head up, listening, and leaving his left side 
exposed to us at 125 yards, offering a splen- 
did shot. At the crack of the rifle I saw he 
was hard hit. He did not go down, how- 
ever, but came on with the bunch (about 
twenty cows and calves who had not lo- 
cated us) to within seventy-five yards, where 
they all stopped, the bull again offering a 
good shot. At the report of the rifle they 
all ran off, but I saw the bull was again 
struck, and watching him closely, saw him 


THE FABLE 


There was a certain Mule who had so 
established a reputation for kicking that 
none of his friends disputed the Claim or 
got too near his extremity. In the same cor- 
ral there dwelt a shepherd Dog who had 
learned the valuable lesson to lie low when 
you bite and especially when you bite a 
Mule’s heel. One of his chief pleasures was 
to slip into the Mule’s stall, while he was so 
occupied with his Alfalfa that he was per- 
fectly ablivious to all about him, bite a heel 
and lie low. There are certain peculiar dents 
in the boards of the mow floor that the 
Owner explained to inquirers were impres- 
sions of Nature. The Mule was an impres- 
sionist. To keep the Mule and the Dog com- 
pany the Owner bought a Hen. The one 
great fault of the Hen was she would leave 
the perch at the wrong time. People who 
would be wise may learn of the Hen. One 
morning while the Mule stood on his head 
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leave the bunch and lie down. On our ap- 
proaching him he got up and made off, but 
he was so badly wounded that Mrs. Noll soon 
got another shot and finished him. 

After dressing him, we saw it was getting 
dark, so I started for the horses. 

After returning with them we were evi- 
dently too hasty in preparing to start over 
the four-mile tramp through the trailless 
forest in the dark, for Mrs. Noll’s horse 
broke loose, and could not be found again. 
So I mounted the ladies on the two remain- 
ing horses, and with I afoot, we made very 
fair time for a considerable distance, when 
Mrs. Leek remarked that she thought some- 
thing was following us. It proved to be the 
missing horse, so we were soon again on our 
“rolling-stock” bound for camp. Here we 
met the doctor, who had done some worry- 
ing on our account, but who was highly 
@lated when told of Mrs. Noll’s success. 

We went back in the morning, when the 
pictures sent you were taken. On examina- 
tion we found the first shot had struck just 
back of the shoulders, and the other had 
struck at the point of the left shoulder rang- 
ing a little back. Both were soft-point bul- 
lets, which I do not think speaks well for 
the .30-30, as either of the shots alone from 
a larger gun would have killed him quicker. 


OF THE HEN. 


in the manger, the Dog was lying low and 
the Hen was sitting quietly on a nest close 
to the Mule’s off jaw. As she was contem- 
plating a name for the Chick that would 
hatch from the egg she had just laid the 
Dog took a large, generous bite. The Mule 
lifted up his voice and heels at the same 
time and in quick succession. At that mo- 
ment being as unwise as some people the 
Hen left her perch and passed swiftly by 
the Mule’s vibrating heel which caught her 
amidships. She came to port some distance 
away with rudder scattered about and 
temper much disturbed. 

The Egg was fried for the Owner’s break- 
fast and the Hen devoured the shell. 

Moral: Don’t name your chicken in ad- 
vance of incubation and don’t leave your 
perch unduely when there’s trouble in the air. 


Erie, Colo. ALONI M. HENDEE. 
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THE GAME GAME WARDEN. 


BY N. H. CROWELL. 


E LANDED in a bhunter’s para- 
dise somewhere in the outskirts 
of South Dakota and settled 
down to two weeks of solid en- 

joyment. It was one continual round of 
hunt—daylight, twilight, midnight—any kind 
of light. Of course we occasionally indulged 
in square meals, but it was only that we 
might sally forth refreshed to hunt again. 

We lived in an atmosphere of burnt 
powder and fried duck—we had spring water 
to drink, placid lakes to bathe in and long, 
cool nights to dream in. To such specimens 
of man as we four it was but little less than 
the “happy hunting-ground” of the Indian. 

Our pleasure went unmarred until the 
Wednesday morning of the second week. 
Then the judge received a telegram. We 
knew it was important or the judge wouldn’t 
have got it and he wouldn’t have looked so 
frowningly at the tousled farmhand who de- 
livered it. And then when he tore it open 
and glanced it through we knew our fate 
was sealed. 

The judge looked up and spied us sitting 
about in awkward positions eloquently indi- 
cative of our anxiety. 

“I’m sent for, boys. Read it,’ he said, 
and shoved the yellow omen of disaster to- 
ward Jones, who glanced at it contemptu- 
ously and passed it along the line. It was 
a message from a brother judge at home re- 
questing him to return and sit for him a 
week or so owing to a severe accident sus- 
tained by said brother judge. 

Mackenzie opened his mouth to argue the 
thing but a look from Jones silenced him. 
We realized it would be useless for the 
judge was never lacking in the salient points 
of professional courtesy. 

But what was life without our genial 
friend and companion? Already the camp 
seemed pervaded with the chill air of a 
funeral. Even Jones, that impersonation of 
jollity and periodical disciple of Bacchus, 
looked gloomy. In times like these, strong 
men quail. We did. Mackenzie started 
things going by walking out and kicking the 


tent stakes loose. Jones broke his gun and 
slipped it in its case. The feeling became 
infectious and in two hours we had struck 
camp. 

And all this contrary to the emphatically 
expressed wishes of the judge whom we 
completely ignored. He even threatened us 
one and all with contempt of court and 
hinted that he intended to put Jones and 
myself in padded cells at his earliest oppor- 
tunity, which he hoped would be soon. 

But we were tired of hunting—Jones com- 
plained of a wonderful anxiety concerning a 
yearling calf he had left at home—Makenzie 
remarked that Monday was washday and he 
never allowed his wife to run the machine 
alone—I felt merely homesick. The judge 
finally condescended to smile and by the time 
we sat down to supper at the X—— hotel 
that evening we were in fine humor. 

The meal progressed merrily and we were 
just indulging in a round of applause at an 
unusually bright bit of wit from Jones when 
the door opened and the landlord entered, 
preceding a short, thickset individual of 
somber garment and mien. There was 
nothing so unusual in this proceeding had it 
not been for the strange and puzzling con- 
tortions that took place upon our host’s ex- 
pressive countenance and the rapid gyrations 
of his hands, all of which he appeared anx- 
ious should not be observed by the man fol- 
lowing him. 

“Must be going crazy,” whispered Mac- 
kenzie, as the landlord drew back a chair 
and the stranger slipped into it. 

“Looks that way,” I ventured. 

At the door the landlord paused momen- 
tarily and made two or three spasmodic— 
almost frantic gestures toward us—then dis- 
appeared, leaving four somewhat disgruntled 
hunters staring after him and wondering 
whether he suspected us of carrying dyna- 
mite in our grips or whether it was merely 
a sudden attack of St. Vitus. But where 
ignorance’ is bliss it’s folly to know any- 
thing and earnest application to the viands 
before us soon placed us in our usual humor. 
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The judge had just related a camp inci- 
dent highly derogatory to Jones’ shooting 
ability and in the lull succeeding the general 
laugh, the stranger asked: 

“Been hunting, gentlemen?’ It was like 
dropping a carlink on a tin roof but there 
was such a look of earnest desire for infor- 
mation betrayed on the stranger’s face that 
we all answered together with the general 
result of impressing him with the idea that 
we had been doing that very thing and to 
some purpose, too. 


The stranger proved friendly. Also eager 


for news—was something of a hunter him- 
self. Did we have good luck? Seventy- 
four? A good bunch, really. Camped in 
Blank township, eh? Very good place, very. 

Proceedings were interrupted at this 
point by the judge suddenly choking on 
something in his coffee. He gasped and 


sputtered while Jones and Mackenzie be- 
labored manfully the suffering man’s verte- 
brae. 
genial judge regained his composure. 

As we arose to leave the table the strang- 
er put his hand out persuasively and wished 
to know when we intended leaving for home. 
Morning train, you said? Yes, very handy 
train, too. Good-bye, hope to see you again, 
gents—yes, thank you, I will. 

The last was in response to the proffer 
of the judge’s fancy cigar-case filled with 
long, dark ten-centers. 

In the office we were excitedly met by the 
landlord who explained his felonious conduct 
by saying that the stranger was Bill B—, 
the game warden of the locality and a strict 
follower of the law and its breakers. He 
also said that matters were in such a state 
of affairs that things could not go on with- 
out circumstances getting worse than they 
really were, or words to that effect. In short 
we understood that to attempt-to take our 
game away with us was an offense likely to 
result disastrously to °‘s all. 

It then developed that the cause of the 
judge’s choking fit was a glimpse of a legal 
paper that momentarily protruded from the 
stranger’s inside pocket. 

“Something’s got to be done and done 
quick,” said Jones. 

“There’s sixty-five birds of mine in that 
cracker box and they’re going with me or I 
take up my residence in Dakota,” said 
Mackenzie. 


It was a minute or two before the 
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The judge and I, while not having so 
numerous ties in the cracker box, still had 
deep-rooted desires to proudly exhibit the 
result of what little marksmanship we pos- 
sessed to an admiring family fireside. 

At this juncture the stranger appeared 
from the dining room and sauntered easily 
toward us, meanwhile picking his teeth 
leisurely with a quill pick. I held my breath, 
leaving older and wiser heads to avert the 
storm. The battle began by the judge of- 
fering the fancy case again from which the 
warden casually selected two good fat 
cigars, lit one and bestowed the other in his 
pocket. 

“Well,” drawled the warden, after taking 
a few introductory puffs at the judge’s Ha- 
vana, “it appears that you gentlemen were 
blessed with unusual good fortune this trip. 
Where are your birds, if I may ask?’ 

I caught my breath but it immediately de 
parted again. But the judge’s eyes betrayed 
not the slightest confusion as he said: 

“Out in the cooler and they’re fine ones, 
Do you wish to see them?” 

“Wouldn’t mind,” said the enemy, and we 
made for the region of the ice box. There 
the doors were thrown back and our goodly 
array of feathered beauties greeted our eyes. 
The warden gazed admiringly at the game. 
He also puffed in a contented fashion at 
the cigar. 

Some few minutes were spent in the in- 
spection and the judge had resort more once 
to the fancy case—our friend was a vigor- 
ous smoker. I think I breathed easier as we 
went back to the office where Jones and the 
judge engaged the warden in a sparkling 
fusillade of humorous incidents calculated to 
impress upon him the fact that whatever 
others might be, this crowd of sportsmen 
were as near right as could be and that he 
would be committing a very serious breach 
of good-comradeship should he see fit to pro- 
hibit our removal of the game from his 
midst. 

Later in the evening it occurred to 
Mackenzie that a little wine would be good 
for the stomach. Accordingly our capable 
host led the way without difficulty to what 
had the appearance of a drunkard’s paradise. 

3ut wine, we discovered, was scarce—so 
scarce indeed that the proprietor hadn’t even 
heard of any for over two years. But in ex- 
tremities men must be content with what is 
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get-at-able. The warden proved game and 
many a good simoleon did the judge and 
Jones part with in an effort to lay the enemy 
low. But like the Phoenix he arose every 
three or four minutes from the ashes (be- 
hind the stove) and approached the bar with 
a pleading look at the judge, who always 
rallied his forces and kept up with the oc- 





casion. 

Time dragged wearily enough to me and I 
was only too glad when our worthy landlord 
hoisted the danger signal and steered us 
back to the cosy office. Shortly afterwards 
the warden arose and excused himself say- 
ing that he had a little business of import- 
ance demanding early attention. 

Some minutes were profitably spent in 
laughing over our friend’s evident discom 
fiture and we retired in good order and good 
spirits. Paddy, the porter, was to see to the 
packing of the game and its safe arrival at 
the station exactly fifteen minutes previous 
to train time. 

Four a. m. is an unearthly hour to arise 
and catch trains. Te be candid we had great 
difficulty in arousing the judge to a sense of 
the necessity for so doing. But a few cau- 
tious remarks concerning the safety of his 
honor’s birds had the desired effect and he 
made his appearance. 

The four of us made our way down to 
the depot through the shades of the early 
morning. At the depot we met the porter. 

“Box here all right, boy?” asked Jones. 
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ing his hand dreamily to the east. 

Jones took occasion to press a glittering 
medallion into Paddy’s honest palm. 

“Well, boys,” said the judge, with a broad 
smile, “it looked squally for a_ time, 
didn’t it?” 

“Not at all. I knew you had him going,” 
said Jones. 

Aimlessly we strolled up the platform, 
joking about the ruse we had employed to 
inveigle our friend, the warden. A solitary 
figure sat on a box among some stray bag- 
gage ahead of us. 

‘Hullo, the nightwatch is awake,” said 
Jones. 

“Hobo, you mean,” replied Mackenzie. 

But. it was neither. It was simply the 
Blank County game warden transacting the 
business that demanded his “early attention.” 
In vain did the judge resort to his cigar case 
—in vain did the rest of us plead, urge and 
argue. The warden was obdurate. Not only 
that—his breath was bad and he swore some. 
It could be plainly observed that the law had 
been severely tampered with and needed fix- 
ing. He was there to do the fixing. 

And that is why we came away in the 
cool of the morning with heated brows and 
swelling bosoms. That is why we groaned 
and gnashed our teeth as we ruminated on 
the mysterious ways in which a game war- 
den moves his wonders to perforin. 








TROPHIES SECURED BY DALL DEWEESE ON ONE OF HIS EARLY TRIPS TO ALASKA. 


“Yep, up t’other end,” he answered, waiv-e 
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ADVENTURES IN THE WICHITA MOUNTAINS. 


BY THOMAS A. CHERRY. 


HE most remarkable sight that ever 
came under my observation was a 
fight between monstrous snakes in 
the Wichita Mountains, Oklahoma. 

In the latter part of May, 1901, I, with three 
other men, was commissioned to explore the 


Wichita Mountains in search of gold. We 
left Chickasha, Indian Territory, late one 
afternoon, all crowded into a canvas cov- 


ered prairie schooner, supplied with food and 
tools necessary for our comfort and purpose. 
We went east about fifty miles, 
over the beautiful prairies of the Kiowa and 
Comanche country. We landed at the foot 
of Mount Scott and made camp about dusk. 
By sun-up next morning I was out and on 
top of the mountain, absorbing the scenery 
thereabout. 

As I came down the side of the mountain 
all Nature seemed aglow, the birds warbling 
forth their praises to an omnipotent one. By 
the time I had arrived at camp I had killed 
enough squirrels for breakfast, which our 
cook soon made ready for us. After the meal 
we shouldered our guns and started out for 
a day’s climbing, over rocks, up one side and 


crossing 


down the other. Many queer as well as 
beautiful sights caught our @yes. Once we 


were confronted by a large having 
cought a rabbit, peacefully making its meal 
thereon. We could see tracks made by the 
deer and other wild animais as we wandered 


eagle, 


on. I suddenly came across a deer drinking 


at one of the numerous mountain streams. 
Being about a hundred yards awaw I could 
not trust mine eye, but slipped cautiously on 
through tangled underbrush until I had 
gained about half the distance. - While busy- 
ing myself with getting through an uusually 
thick growth the deer broke and ran. After 
pursuing in the direction which I thought 
he had taken I finally came upon him on a 
knoll, grazing. My first impulse was to ¢all 
to my companions, but I soon decided this 
would frighten away the animal, for which 
I would have then given five years of m) 
life to have slain. I finally concluded to 
take pot luck, and fire once. The shot 
home, and the deer fell over as if dead. Ap 


went 


proaching the fallen animal I was extremely 
proud of the kill. I lay my rifle down, took 
out my large hunting knife and planted my- 
self over my victim. As I did so he lifted 
one of his hind feet and sent me sprawling 
over the rough earth. My companions were 
just coming into sight and they caught the 
situation at a glance, coming forward and 
finishing the deer while I pulled myself into 
shape again. 

We counted ourselves extremely fortun- 
ate on finding fresh meat so soon, but not 
sv much so after the Indians learned of our 
kill and demanded a portion of it. One night 
when we were sitting in camp telling stories 
a band of warriors came forward and de- 
manded to know why we were in the mount- 
ains. I straightway informed them of the 
true facts and they merely grunted and went 
away, leaving fear deeply imbedded in our 
hearts. They told us not to dare take away 
any gold we might find, and we agreed. The 
report was also spread in our camp that 
Lone Wolf and his band would soon come 
into the mountains to oust all gold hunters. 

~ - > oo * : os a 

One bright sunny morning I stole leisure- 
ly up the side of Mount Scott, looking at the 
beautiful scenery and the wild flowers—the 
loveliest I had ever seen, when my thouglits 
ran back to boyhood days in Ohio. I went 
on until I the top, when I 
beheld a large over-hanging rock, just on the 
verge of tumbling over. 


was almost at 
I sat down to rest 
a few moments and on putting my hand in 
my pocket I found a half stick of dynamite, 
I took it out and attaching a fuse to it, lit 
the same and placed it under the boulder. 
Running a distance I waited for the ex- 
plosion, which when it came seemed to shake 
the whole mountain. I looked, and saw the 
rock starting down the mountain side, gain- 
ing more speed all the while. Then I real- 
ized that my companions were camped just 
below me and in fear and trembling I hast 


ened down hoping to find them absent. This 
proved the case, but our outfit was com- 
pletely demolished. 

A few days late an Indian visited our 
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camp again and from him we learned this 
poulder had been placed in its perilous posi- 
tion as a Monument to a certain noted chief- 
tain. long dead. The Indians thought it had 
tumbled down of its own accord and took it 
as a sign that their dead were coming back 
to life soon again. 

Several days passed without excitement 
ja our camp. One bright, sunny afternoon 
I again journeyed alone into the hills to 
write a letter home. Now this is when the 
thrilling sight of a snake fight came to my 
eyes. Just as I had commenced writing my 
ears caught the sound of a whirring sound. 
I glanced in the direction from which came 
the noise and there my eyes fell on a sight 
that I shall never forget should I live to be 
as old as the mountains themselves. I saw 
two large snakes about thirty feet from me. 
They were about ten or twelve feet apart. 
They had their heads up in the air about 
four feet and seemed to be eyeing each other 
intently. They would run past each other 
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moving very slowly and cautiously, and 
would then turn and come back, passing 
each other at a terrific pace. Every time 
they came back at each other their heads 
came in closer contact. I was somewhat 
frightened at the proceeding. My first re 
solve was that they were trying to attract 
me, so I climbed onto a high rock and made 
ready to fight for my life. But later I found 
they were mortal enemies to each other and 
it was a fight to death. Finally after half 
an hour of prancing around they came to- 
gether and wrapped themselves around each 
other with a whirring sound. They tussled 
in this manner for fully half an hour longer 
and then lay quite still. I finally gained 
enough courage to approach them, only to 
find both dead. It was the first snake fight 
I had ever heard of, much less seen. My 
companions were also given a new thing 
to talk about. Indeed it furnished snake 
stories in our camp for months to follow. 














A MAGNIFICENT ARRAY OF ANTLERS 


Photo of nine bull and one cow elk 


taken in summer of 1901 (about August 20) near 
the southern line of the Yellowstone Park on the extreme head of Snake River. 


This is 


about the time the velvet on the horns begins to peel—when the bulls range mostly in 


bands by themselves. 
S. N. Leek. 





The photo was taken by that peerless manipulator of the camera, 
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DARK-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. 


Once, not long ago, a camerist wrote for 
my advice on the subject of photography 
from a commercial standpoint: He had been 
fairly successful as an amateur and contem- 
plated entering the field as a traveling pho- 
tegrapher but before doing so he desired to 
be posted as to the advisability of giving 
up a position that yielded $18.00 per week 
I hastened to advise him to hold 
onto his job like grim death. Eighteen large, 
round simoleons in one bunch would look 
like a King’s ransom to the average travel- 
ing photographer who is little better than a 
tramp. True, he may not sink to the “hand- 
out” menu, but he is not many degrees re- 
moved therefrom. If he is thoroughly hon- 
est, he is a rarity not recognized by the rural 
inhabitant, who sets his dogs on him because 
of the last man’s rascality. 


salary. 


If he is not hon- 
est he must keep hustling out of harm’s way 
at a rate that precludes profits. I never 
heard of but one outfit that was a success. 
This was a railroad car built here in Denver 
and was sidetracked with a “kick-out,” at 
small stations. This, I am informed was a 
success, but the exact measure of success 
may be determined somewhat from the fact 
that its owners took advantage of the first 
opportunity to dispose of the car. For all 
that has been heard of it since it went to 
Texas it may even now rest on some scrap- 
pile. 
* * * 

One of the correspondence schools of pho- 
tography advertises: “The private formulze 
and directions for the manipulation of chem- 
ical effects in drapery furnished with this 
course, are the treasured secrets of the lead- 
ing American artist-photographers.” 
lovely! 


How 
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Haste! Haste! Haste! 
such a hurly-burly of haste. 
a camera that 
twelve minutes, 


Was there ever 
One may take 
makes ‘twelve pictures in 
develop the plates in a so- 
lution that developes and fixes simulatan- 
eously, souse them in a hypo eliminator, dry 
with alcohol, print by gas-light and mount 
the prints on mounts that require no paste! 
All of which is photography with a big P! 
When I think of the fellow who wants to 
make prints direct from nature and the fel- 
low who wants negatives like rubber stamps 
with all the rubber stamp’s limitless possi- 
bilities of duplication, in connection with all 
the time-saving, picture-killing schemes we 
now have, I find myself wondering how long 
it will be before “This photograph guaran- 
teed hand made,” will take its place among 


other familiar commercial mottoes. 
oo” * * 


Whether or not Mr. Alfred Stieglitz and 
his confreres succeeded in raising the stand- 
ard of photographic art seems to be a ques- 
tion about which there is no doubt in the 
minds of the majority, but then it must be 
remembered that all photographs look alike 
to the majority. At any rate they have es- 
tablished some kind of a standard of their 
own, and the whole clique of which Mr. 
Stieglitz is the recognized leader, find them- 
selves disliked by most everybody. Conse 
quently they have given up in disgust and 
now the standard of photographic art is 
again adrift on the treacherous current of 
the sentiment of the majority. The major- 
ity does not claim even a nodding acquaint- 
ance with art, but when it comes to photo- 
graphs it lays down the battle axe for no 
man. Most of the photographic journals, 


however, think they know all there is to 
(5) 
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know about art, and they are, per se, the 
judges of everything. It is worth noting, 
however, that the Paris Salon and _ the 
famous art galleries are not filled by 
popular vote. If they were they would 
like as not be filled with lithographs, 


while those journals that, to use a time- 
worn political phrase, set their sails to catch 
each popular breeze, would rent the works 
of the masters, both ancient and modern, 
with their vituperative editorial shafts. 

* * * 

The Photographic Society of Philadelphia 
announces, according to a letter published in 
The Camera, that it is in favor of a fifth 
Philadelphia Salon “under proper condi- 
tions,” and if the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts will co-operate. With these 
two provisos the desires of the Society are 
about as near accomplishment as they would 
be did they contemplate shipping icebergs 
to Hades and turning it into a summer resort. 
At least that is the way it looks to a man a 
mile above sea level. 

* s+ *# 


Commenting on the retirement of Mr. 
Stieglitz as editor of Camera Notes, one of 
the magazines takes exception to the fact 
that the farewell number of Camera Notes 
under the old management, talks overmuch 
of the deeds of Stieglitz et al. looking to the 
advancement of the magazine. 
I would like to know, has the incumbent of 
the editorial chair been denied the privilege 
of exalting himself and his prowess, to any 
degree? If this thing has come to pass, I 
can only say that I must have been reading 
lately some very, very old back numbers. 

z ” * 


Since when, 


Pictures led to a shooting affray in Ari- 
zona. The deceased, it seems, contradicted 
a statement that Dore’s illustrations for 
Dante’s Inferno are funnier that Swinner- 
ton’s Mount Ararat pictures. 


*- *+ * 


I tried a new 4x5 camera the other day, 
one of the bulky variety and after carrying 
it for two hours my arms seemed several 
inches longer. When I kicked about its 
weight the manager asked me what I would 
do with an 8x10 built on the same plan. I 
told him I would have wheels put on it and 
take a horse along with me. 


The loading room in the studio of the Col. 
orado Camera Club is lighted by a small win- 
dow let into the studio, with two thicknesses 
of ruby glass in it. Some time ago while 
changing plates I happened to. glance 
through this window at the arrangement of 
the studio and was attracted by the appear. 
ance of a dark red background, which looked 
a decided grayish color. I diseovered that 
the light reflected from this background in 
such a manner that it photographed gray 
and further investigation showed that 
through the red glass everything in the 
studio was rendered in its true photographie 
color value. The walls appeared in every 
gradation of color as they receded from the 
light, the faintest catch light on the furni- 
ture was plainly visible and even the pattern 
of the carpet assumed its true photographie 
arrangement. I have not looked thoroughly 
into the possibilities of this, although I be 
lieve the same quality has been claimed for 
blue goggles, but the perfection of some 
simple scheme of this sort, that would en- 
able the camerist to determine, even with an 
approximate degree of accuracy, the color 
values of his composition, would be of in- 
estimable value. 


*> * * 


I think it is as much as thirty days since 
any one discovered color photography. 


* * * 


When the so-called “ruby” platinums ap- 
peared a member of the Camera Club here 
discovered a “secret process.” This process 
consisted of soaking the print in carmine ink, 
but he made a great mystery of it and talked 
wisely of chemical coloring agents and the 
danger of handling his agent, which was 
rank poison and could only be exposed in a 
dark-room. One member of the club spent 
upwards of ten dollars in an effort to con- 
coct a chemical compound that would do the 
work, but it was still another member who 
discovered that analine dye was great stuff 
for “ruby” platinums. One day the owner 
of the secret process came along while the 
dye man was at work. 

“Hello!” exclaimed he of the S. P. 
is this?” 

“New process for ruby platinums,” said 
the dye man. “Better than yours, too. It 


can be used in any light instead of in the 
(6) 
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dark-room and while yours is poisonous this was so strong he would have to stop down 


js perfectly harmless.” to 256 to keep from over-exposing because 
He picked up an eight-ounce graduate his lens was so fast. It was really a shame 


that was about half full of dye and drank the _ to disillusionize such innocence, but honestly 


entire contents while the eyes of the secret I could not help it, and when I got through 
process man nearly popped from his head. explaining to him the very simple system 
“It said on the package,” the dye man of diaphrams used in connection with lens, 
afterward told me, “that it was guaranteed he was somewhat mixed in his mind and 
non-poisonous, but I would have swallowed rather inclined to believe that he had been 
the stuff if it killed me.” imposed upon. I cannot understand why the 
stock houses and manufacturers will persist 
in talking “fast lens” to the absolute ama- 
A “brand new” camerist I met the other teur, in such a manner as to lead him to 
day mentioned that he was going to Old believe it is actual and not comparative time 
Mexico and remarked that the light there that is being dealt with. 


* * * 
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ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. All prints 
must reach us by Dec. 31,192. Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 
back of mount. Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 


I eine. So a MS cegticealaiadetceaianah-etise abv Caatons Date of negative............ EOQUUEEG 55. cae cdbateccee 
Street and No............ Nees Tiese Gf Gay... 62s cAQMs. 650. cess Rss scstaxrees 
City and state....... ies tay Stop.........-EXPposure........ 02. PisbGien oc-veccecccs 
NE A ah ans caaticds: ad uonlk edad Ot he oleae Developer.............. Printing process...........+. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pearon thiscoupon. The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
tives. Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 
blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 
of the mount. Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints. 

Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 
not be made. No restriction is placed on subject. 

First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. Second prize—choice of any 
$5 camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life 
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SCENES AT A POPULAR WESTERN RESORT. 
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THE MUSINGS OF A MOSSBACK. 


Some man who should have known better 
has written me a letter taking me to task for 
the “promiscuous and indefensible profan- 
ity” of my cogitations. When he adds “It is 
a great pity that so uniquely original and 
altogether charming personality should be 
marred by this great offense to your best 
friends,” I am moved almost to a hysteria of 
repentant and remorseful tears—I don’t 
think! 

What is profanity, anyhow? The lexicons 
say: “The quality of being profane.’ And 
how define the word “profane” ? Let’s ar- 
gue a bit: 

To be profane is to treat sacred things 
with contempt, disrespect, irreverence or un- 
due familiary; to blaspheme, pollute, dese 
erate and defile. Can it be that my musings 
are really all that? 

To my mind profanity is largely relative 
and always a matter of intent. The man 


who swears unconsciously is not profane in 
the true sense of the word—he is only un- 


conventional and careless. To be really pro- 
fane is to be vicious, unbalanced in reason, 
demented and desperate. I don’t believe I 
am all that—but then I appreciate that no 
man is the best critic of his own infirmities. 

The sacredness of things is the real touch- 
stone of this lamentable human alloy. No 
Man can personally profane that which he 
does not hold holy and sacred. The pro- 
fanity of a Chinaman who says “Gee Cli!” 
is only a ludicrosity, because to the disciple 
of Confucius no sanctity attaches to the sub- 
ject mater of the expletive. Had he said 
“Suffering old Confucius!” now, the profan- 
ity in his individual case would be apparent. 

I am quite positive that I have not in 
these columns ever taken the name of an 
assumed deity in vain. It is true that I have 
said some scandalous things about certain 
weaknesses of my species, but I have no de 
ities among men, and so the charge of pro- 
fanation does not lie. And even had I devi- 





ated from the straight path of virtuous con- 
ventionality and been guilty of some minor 
indiscretions along this line, what then? An 
eminent Denver divine, who has long since 
passed into the misty shadows of the here- 
after, was once standing with me on the 
sidewalk watching a very serious faced man 
unloading some heavy paper rolls from a 
truck. As the result of a small inadvert- 
ance one of the half-ton rolls mashed the 
tees of the workman, and we were treated 
to a pyrotechnic display of lingual fireworks 
the like of which I have never heard before 
or since. The man was positively inspiring 
in his sincere and earnest handling of the 
emergency. He stood like a stork on his one 
uninjured leg, and, holding his hands up to 
heaven, invoked in beautifully phrased and 
euphoniously rounded invocations, the con- 
demnation of all things terrestrial and celes- 
tial, full begotten and yet to be conceived. 

He was a good single-handed swear- 
er, in good lung, and _ evidently fn 
full practise. He swore with a sol- 
emnity that was a full confirmauon 
of his belief in the powers he evoked, 
and with a fluency and discernment that be- 
spoke him a man of large and broad educa- 
tion and natural resources. He was a beau- 
tiful swearer and I listened to him in rapt 
and breathless admiration. When his wind 
finally failed and there was a convenient lull 
in the storm I swung my friend around by 
the shoulders to the better contemplation of 
this idiomatic artist, and mischievously 
asked: 

“Myron, what d’ye think o’ that?’ 

“I think,” said the holy man with a quiet 
gentleness, looking at the toe-smashed 
through a rift in the thick blue haze of ob- 
jurgations which still enveloped his stalwart 
form, “that man is all right! He be- 
lieves in the God he addresses—and I had 
rather, a thousand-fould, hear an honest 
man’s oath than a Pharisee’s prayer.” 

Another time I was one of an escort con- 
voying a bunch of officers’ wives to a post in 
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Arizona. We had a six-mule team ambu- 
lance full of the dear things, and amoung 
them was a Mrs. L , the wife of the post 
chaplain. She was an old-timer on the fron- 
tier and knew men—and mules. She also in- 
sisted on saying grace before meat, and was, 
in a way, the spiritual adviser of the lay- 
out. 

The Indians were bad just then, and the 
roads were worse. We had all kinds of con- 
glomerated grief, and the responsibility of 
our charge did not lessen the nervous irri- 
tation we felt. Finally the ambulance got 
stuck in a quicksand in the Harqui Hala 
bottoms and the mules “lay down” on us. 

For two hours we toiled, coaxing and en- 
treating the brutes in vain. Of course we 
refrained from any violation of the propri- 
eties in the presence of the women. When 
all other resources were exhausted, the 
chaplain’s wife, looking significantly at me, 
with a certain twinkle in her eye, casually 
remarked: 

“Wasn't it right over the hill, lieutenant, 
where we saw those beautiful cacti on our 
way out? Perhaps there are a few left in 
bloom yet. Suppose we go over and look 
while you get those brutes to work again.” 

I almost fawned upon her in thankful ap- 
preciation as she scuttled away with her 
brood, her fingers in her ears. Then Jud 
Pownell, our Mizzouri mule chief, girded up 
his loins, spat on his hands, shook his black- 
snake clear, and began to individually ex- 
hort those mules. 

He dwelt, reproachfuly, on their pedigrees 
up to the fifth generation. He said things 
to them which I am quite certain that even 
a mule never heard before. Omar Khayam 
in the text was a symphonic lullaby in com- 
parison! He heaped contumely upon their 
heads while we rolled up our sleeves and 
took tent-poles in our hands. He cursed 
them by Isis and Osiris, by Pan and Devi, 
by Thor and Odin, by all the gods he hap- 
pened to have heard of and by a few extra 
ones at my suggestion. Then, when the now 
thoroughly startled hybrids had got into 
their line with eyeballs bulging out so that 
you could hang a cantana on them, we 
united our forces and simultaneously de- 
ecended upon them. 

° Up on the hill the chaplain’s 
wife was rolling over and over in the short 
grass in an ecstacy of laughter, and we could 
hear the cackle of her brood above the pop- 
ping of the blacksnake and the unholy tor- 
rent of invective which fairly lifted that 
team and wagon out of the slough of our 
despond. I didn’t dare look in their faces 
when we reined up to let them aboard, but 
the wolves howled at the vociferous burst 
of our restraint when the chaplain’s lady de- 
murely asked: 

“Those mules understood you, didn’t they, 
Mr. Pownell?’ 

Profanity is sometimes a virtue. 





Think what a relief it is to get a lot of 


linguistic bile off one’s stomach! I firmly 
believe the purging of the méntal and moral 


system to be as essential to good health as 
that of the physical one. When a man has 
an accumulation of cuss words on his mind 
he’d better get them off as soon as possible, 
and not hoard them up for transmission, by 
heredition, to posterity. 

That man who won’t swear when occa- 
sion justifies and exigencies demand, is ae. 
tually a moral pervert. What’s in a word, 
anyway, that its careless use should cause 
the overgood to hold up their hands in as- 
sumed horror and gurgle a weak protest 
against the small break of conventionality? 
Would you, be you man or woman, rather 
hear a half-hearted polite drawl of polished 
cour.uness, intoned with falsity and tine- 
tured with insincerity, than a bluff and 
coarse adjuration which really meant some 
thing—would you? 

The other day I saw two members of a 
certain religious denominational conference 
bow and smile and smirk in welcome to each 
other. They almost wept in their Gaston- 
Alphonse eagerness to be polite and semi- 
sanctified in their terms, and yet, that very 
day a week, they were politically cutting 
each other’s throats for ecclesiastical pref- 
erence and saying all kinds of nasty things 
behind each other’s backs—presumably in 
the name of J C-—. 

Now, opposed to this was the rough salu- 
tation I heard exchanged at a Nevada min- 
ing camp a few days subsequently, between 
two old “pards” who had lived and suffered 
and almost died together in the days of the 
misty past, meeting now, for the first time 
after many years of separation: 

“Why, you —— ——— old blackguard — 

——, are pou alive yet? your 
old skin, you look so fat and sassy I wa. to 
knock the ——— old head off you! How in 
——— are you anyway?” 

Shocking! Horrible? Well, yes, conven- 
tionally. And yet I saw the speaker, a little 
while later, force half of his scanty purse 
upon the man so uncouthly addressed, and 
you could have lit a pipe out of the hot 
gleam of sympathy and love which glowed 
in his honest eyes. And the other man un 
derstood and appreciated that kind of lan- 
guage—even as I and the rest of the onlook- 
ers did. I had, like my dear old friend Reed, 

ratuer a thousand times have heard that 
string of kindy—yes, kindly—oaths than a 
gurgitation of Pharasaically false prayer- 
meeting cant. I acknowledge, cheerfuuy, 
my degeneration. I have been that way & 
long time and am getting agreeably resigned 
to it. For that kind of profanity is the “sa- 
bre cuts of Saxon speech” that go down 
through the calloused tissue of world-hard- 
ened men and touch the marrow of the se 
questered humanity within. We understand 
the man who swears heartily and con amore. 
It is the dispenser of courtly phrase and pol- 
ished mendacity who curses us most lethal- 
ly. For the heart speaketh in the fulness of 
the month and the savor lies in the soul of 
him who speaks. 
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THE CARELESS USE OF FIREARMS. 


The careless slaughter of human life has 
been carried on so prodigiously in past open 
game seasons that we have no reasonable 
excuse for believing that there will be any 
perceptible lessening of such loss of life this 
year. However, the number of these acci- 
dents can be greatly decreased by an exer- 
cise of the proper amount of care and dili- 
gence among sportsmen. 

Of some forty-odd accidents from the 
eareless handling of firearms recorded in our 
office during the last twelve months (nota- 
tions of which were taken for the informa- 
tion of our readers) thirteen of the number 
are reported below in brief in order to show 
the various ways in which these catastro- 
phes can occur: 

On October 21, 1901, J. A. Youngberg of 
Denver shot himself through the body with a 
rifle while in the act of cleaning the same, 
dying almost istantly. 

On October 28, 1901, F. A. Drinkwater of 
Denver bled to death in an operation neces- 
sitated from the results of a blow 
by a companion on a_ hunting trip a 
couple of months previous. The blow was 
struck in play, on the left hip, with the butt 
end of a rifle. 

On October 31, 1901, William Ripper of 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, was shot and killed 
by a companion who was shooting at a rab- 
bit. and who didn’t notice that Ripper was 
standing in line with his aim. 

A dispatch from Milwaukee dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1901, said that in one day in Wiscon- 
sin three casualties occurred among hunters, 
in which one of the victims will die and the 
other two will be crippled. The dispatch 
further stated that “besides these, two hunt- 
ers were killed and four wounded who got 
into the woods before the season opened,” 
and that “last year (1900) during the season 
the number of hunters killed by being shot 
in mistake for deer averaged more than one 
a day.” 

On November 18, 1901, Henry Drew of 
Live Oak, California, was killed instantly 
from a load of shot striking him in the arm 
and shoulder, the gun being discharged 
while he was attempting to remove it from 
a boat, by one of the hammers striking the 
seat. 

On November 20, 1901, Julius Bruns of 
San Francisco was struck in the eye by a 
stray shot (a No. 7) from the gun of his com- 
panion, but fortunately the eye was saved. 
A similar accident occurred to a Cheyenne 


sportsman several years ago, the pellet en- 
tering the eyeball and destroying the sight. 

On December 15, 1901, Ouray McClay of 
Raton, New Mexico, 11 years old, was shot 
and killed by his brother, who was carrying 
his shotgun on his shoulder while going 
through thick brush, when the trigger caught 
on a limb, causing the discharge of the gun 
into the abdomen of the unlucky boy. 

On December 20, 1901, Lord Francis Hope 
of London had his ankle shattered from the 
discharge of his shotgun while hunting. 

On March 9, 1902, Mrs. Slocum of Brush, 
Colorado, was holding her baby in. her lap, 
when a gun in the hands of a du:k hunter 
in an adjoining room was discharzed while 
the owner was taking loaded sheils from it, 
the contents entering the baby’s body and 
almost fatally injuring it. 

On March 25, 1902, Frank Menzino of 
Walsenburg, Colorado, was placing his shot- 
gun under the bed, when the trigger caught 
on an obstruction, discharging the gun and 
kiling Menzino almost instantly. 

On Aj:cil 11, 1902, Sam Clark of Erie, 
Colorado. was sitting on a flume between 
two companions, when his shotgun was dis- 
charged, the contents entering his neck. 

On April 15, 1902, Mrs. Henry Vilas of 
Pittsburg was shot near Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, by a boy using a .22 caliber rifle, who 
was shooting at a gopher. The ball rico- 
cheted, striking the victim in the neck. She 
recovered, although the ball barely missed 
the spinal column. 

On July 11, 1902, R. A. Bombeck of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, was shot and killed near 
Paola, Kansas. While riding (standing up) 
in a wagon, holding the muzzle of his shot- 
gun upward, a jolt of the wagon caused the 
trigger to strike something that discharged 
the contents of the gun into Bombeck’s 
chest, killing him instantly. 

The rules governing the carrying of fire- 
arms are not found ~in books. They are 
among the unwritten laws of sportsman- 
ship and are more diligently practiced by the 
experienced sportsman than by the ama- 
teur. If the sportsman would always follow 
the oft-repeated admonition, ‘‘Never fire at 
an object until you are CERTAIN what it 
is,” there would indeed be many less deaths 
each year from the careless handling of fire- 
arms. As this is the beginning of the big 
game season proper in most states, let us 
hope that the man behind the gun will re 
member these words each time he touches 
the trigger. 


































NEW ALASKA GAME LAW. 
Every American sportsman recognizes the 
fact that our big game is on the decrease 
and that Alaska will eventually furnish 
about all the exciting sport in this line 
which we shall experience. This is a condi- 


tion as inevitable as the coming of next 
Christmas, for all the sections now offer- 


ing any degree of sport in big game hunting 
in the states can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. It is therefore a source of in- 
tense satisfaction to our brothers of the rifle 
to know that the Alaskan game Dill, intro- 
duced into and pushed through both houses 
of Congress by Hon. John F. Lacey, is now 
a law. 

The prime intentions of this bill are to 
prevent indiscriminate traffic in the hides 
and heads of big game animals by prevent- 
ing their shipment out of that country, to 
provide open seasons forthe killing of the 
same, and to limit the number of animals 
that may be killed within such seasons. 
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These provisions, we may say, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, allowing as many as eight deer 
to be killed in a season, and four caribou, 
sheep, goats or large brown bears. The open 
season on brown bears is April 15th to June 
30th; on moose, caribou, walrus and sea liong 
September Ist to October 30th, and on deer, 
sheep and mountain goats, from September 
Ist to December 15th. The open season on 
grouse, ptarmigan, shore birds and water 
fowl is also from September ist to Decem- 
ber 15th. The number of animals allowed 
one person in a season are two moose, wal- 
rus or sea lions; four caribou, sheep, goats 
or large brown bears, and eight deer. 

From and after the passage of the act in 
question the wanton destruction of wild 
game animals or wild birds, or the killing of 
any wild bird other than a game bird, or of 
a wild game animal, for the purpose of 
shipment from Alaska, is prohibited. The 
term “game animals” includes deer, moose, 
caribou, sheep, mountain goats, bears, sea 
lions and walrus. 
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PRETTY COLORADO RESORT. 


(See full page cut on opposite page.) 


I inclose you photographs of Lake Alicia, 
better known as Woods Lake, and some fish 
caught during the past season. 

The photograph of six brook trout repre- 
sents an hour and a half’s catch, weighing 
from one and one-half to three pounds each, 
four and one-half pounds being the record 
fish for last summer. 

This lake is situated nine miles up Lime 
Creek, which empties into the Frying Pan at 
Tbomasville, on the Colorado Midland rail- 
way, near Aspen. The lake is owned by P. 
J. Englebrecht, is run as a summer resort, 
ean be reached by saddle, and is an ideal 
spot to spend a quiet vacation. 

Aspen, Colo. Cc. F. BROWN. 





NOTES FROM THE CIMARRON. 


The fishing has been better here this summer 
than for several years, it being a common thing 
for a god angler to catch eight or twelve nice 
rainbow trout in one evening. The rainbow 
have made their first appearance in the Cimar- 
ron this summer. There has never been any 
planted in this stream, so the supposition is that 
they have come out of the Gunnison, as that 
stream is lower than it was ever known to be 
before. 

The rainbow seem to be in a certain part of 
the Cimarron. I have cought one five miles up 
the stream from here, but they are very plenti- 
ful from town for about three miles up stream. 
They are very gamy fighters and many a fly 
hook has been broken from the snell when Mr. 
“Salmo Irideus’’ makes one of his vicious 
lunges. 

The crop of sage hens and grouse exceeds the 
most sanguine expectations, large flocks being 
seen most every day along the railroad track 
west of town. 

Cottontail rabbits are in droves, which in- 
sures fine sport for the .22-caliber cranks next 
winter. 

By the way, can you or any of your readers 
give a description of the trout of the Pine River 
near Durango, at Kirkpatrick’s Lakes? Are 
they different from the native or eastern brook? 
A gentleman from Ouray planted 15,000 fry from 
the above-named place some two or three years 
ago, and he informed me they were different 

-m the native and attained a weight of eight 
pounds or more; so I would like a little infor- 
mation on the above trout. 

The rivers in this part of the state are lower 
than was ever known. This has been a very dry 
season, which accounts for the abundance of 
grouse and rabbits. J. J. McNAMARA. 
Cimarron, Colo. 











A TRAGEDY IN ANIMAL LIFE. 


The Denver Times records a sad account of 
the death of a cow and her calf in Routt coun- 
ty, Colorado, by gray wolves, witnessed by Pa- 
trolman E, J. Baty of Denver during a recent 
trip to that section: 

Two gray wolves, gaunt and desperate from 
hunger, attacked a cow and her calf. For al- 
most a half-hour the mother bravely defended 
her offspring, but both at last became victims 
to the scavengers of the range. 

Patrolman Batie was quite two miles away 
from the spot where the life-and-death battle 
was going on. He had been looking over some 
mineral claims, and returning to camp. was on 
the top of a hill, when he began to scan the 
landscape with his glasses. He saw the fight 
when it first began. The calf, which had stray- 
ed some little distance away from its mother, 
was running toward her and she stood with 
her head uplifted as if she had just scented 
danger. The two wolves were not making a di- 
rect onslaught, but circled around the calf. The 
wolves ran in a slow, steady lope, and each 
time round they gradually narrowed the dis- 
tance between themselves and their prey. 

When the calf reached its mother it took up 
its position by her side. Instinct taught it the 
best strategic point. Every time the calf caught 
a glimpse of one wolf it would dodge to the 
other side of the cow, only to see another wolf 
over there and dodge back again. 

Viewing the scene from the distance, and yet 
as plainly as if he were only a hundred yards 
distant, the Denver policeman was conscious of 
an eager desire to go to the aid of the animal 
who was about to make such a desperate de- 
fense against the craftiest animals of the plains. 
A deep gulch was to be crossed and Batie real- 
ized it would be impossible for him to reach the 
scene in time to be of any aid. Knowing how 
the fight must result, and full of sympathy for 
the domestic animals as against the creatures 
fierce by nature, the policeman observed every 
move on both sides. 

The cow was fully awake to her danger. At 
intervals she bellowed loudly and her eyes ea- 
gerly scanned the horizon, for among the old 
cows that have spent years on the range there 
are many veterans that will rush eagerly to the 
aid of their kind. When there are enough of 
them to form a circle with their heads outside, 
and when they have been on the range long 
enough to know how to take up that position, 
they are safe. Wolves, no matter how numer- 
ous, will not attack them as long as they pre- 
serve the phalanx. For the same reason wolves 
never attack range horses, for the cayuses in- 
variably stand in martial array and are more 
than able to cope with the wolves. 

The calf, weakly echoing its mother’s lusty 
cries seemed to be so frightened it could hardly 


stand. The cow was not scared. She was mere- 
ly desperate and semed to realize as fully as a 
human being might that she was about to en- 
gage in a combat to the death. 

Presently, in circling round them, one of the 
wolves made a detour that brought him close to 
the cow. She made a dash at him, but turned 
quick enough to head off the other wolf, which 
was coming from another direction straight for 
the calf. Like a pair of greyhounds the wolves 
kept up their manceuvers. At last, while one in 
front of the cow was attracting her attention, 
the other, with an agile leap, cut a gash just 
below her flank and terminated her fighting 
powers. She was hamstrung and after that 
the poor beast was unable to move quick- 
ly. Taking advantage of this the wolves bit her 
again and again. Then, when she was dying, 
both of the wolves seized the calf and literally 
tore it to pieces. 

During the entire combat the solicitude of 
the cow for the calf was so pronounced that 
the Denver policeman felt a deep resentment 
against the slayers of the pair, and made up 
his mind to kill them. Wolves usually remain 
about their prey for a long time, but in this 
instance they must have been frightened away, 
for when Batie got to the place they had fled, 
but a bloody trail showed where they had 
dragged away large pieces of the calf. It is 
probable they had a den near at hand and that 
they were taking food to the young wolf pups 
and their mother. 

After seeing the cruel fight Mr. Batie now 
knows why cowboys often lasso wolves and at- 
taching two lariats to the beasts, tear them to 
pieces by one man riding one way and the oth- 
er in another direction. It seems a cruel act, 
but he says that persons who have seen wolves 
slowly kill a cow are of the opinion that the 
outcasts of the plains cannot be given a death 
too painful for them. Wolves are killing many 
cattle in northwest Colorado this year. Earlier 
in the spring, when the wolves were wesperate 
from hunger, they attacked flocks of sheep pro- 
tected by shepherds and dogs. The wolves paid 
no attention to the lanterns hung out as a 
means of frightening them away. 


A BEAR CAUGHT TO ORDER. 


John Zimmerman, the genial proprietor of the 
Keystone hotel at Home, Colorado, up in the 
Poudre canon, always has a good story to tell. 
This time it is an up-to-date one. The bear. a 
large and glossy black animal, was caught and 
killed on a certain day during the early part of 
June last. It was rather early in the season for 
bear hunting, but Mr. Zimmerman had special 
reasons for hunting this one, and is to be con- 
gratulated upon the early reward that crowned 
his labors. 

Among Mr. Zimmerman’s guests at the Key. 
stone at that time was Signor Patricolo, the 
well-known Italian pianist of Chicago. This 
was Signor Patricolo’s first season of rest in 
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Colorado, and he was especially desirous of ob- 
taining, while here, some souvenir of his stay, 
and he particularly coveted the fine. black skin 
of a bear. Such a trophy he was sure would 
create a sensation among his eastern friends, 
and he took occasion more than once to grace- 
fully give Mr. Zimmerman a gentle hint of the 
desire that filled his breast. 

Of course when any guest of Mr. Zimmer. 
man’s expresses a desire for any particular 
thing he gets it for them if it lies within his 
power to do so, and no sooner had the signor 
expressed a desire for the skin of a bear than 
Mr. Zimmerman set about getting it for him, 
But the first problem was, how to catch the 
bear. 

Fortunately, John Deaver, foreman at the 
Shetland ranch, two miles above, had seen bear 
tracks in the neighborhood, and so informed Mr. 
Zimmerman. Here was the chance. But Mr. 
Zimmerman just then bethought himself of the 
fact that he had left all of his bear traps up in 
Cameron Pass in the neighborhood of Lake 
Zimmerman, where he and Mr. Williams, the 
new owner of the Shetland ranch, had been 
hunting bear the season before. But that made 
little difference to John, old and experienced 
hunter and mountaineer as he 1s. He simply 
saddled up his favorite riding horse one day, 
and taking a pack animal along to bring a trap 
down, should he be so fortunate as to find it. 
buried as it was under four feet of snow, 
started for timberline. As luck would have it, 
he found a trap at the first attempt and got it 
safely home. 

The next day he set the trap and baited it, 
concealing it in the neighborhood of where 
John Deaver had seen the tracks: Mr. Deaver 
kindly volunteered to watch the trap while Mr. 
Zimmerman went home to await results. A few 
days later Mr. Deaver sent word to Mr. Zim- 
merman that the trap and log to which it had 
been attached were gone. Then Mr. Zimmer- 
man was pretty sure that he had bagged his 
game. 

Accompanied by Signor Patricolo. Miss Eda 
Zimmerman and other guests and members of 
the family, Mr. Zimmerman started out to hunt 
his bear to the death. Miss Eda, who is an ex- 
pert markswoman, took her rifle along, as it 
had been agreed that that young lady should 
be accorded the honor of shooting the bear. 
The trail of the captive bear was easily traced, 
and the party following it for about half a mile 
found Bruin badly entangled in a clump of 
quaking asp trees. The bear was a fine, large 
black one, and apparently had been entrapped 
but a short time. He had been caught by one 
of his front paws and was firmly held by the 
trap. 

After the party had viewed the brute as long 
as they wished to, Miss Eda drew a bead on 
him, and shot him through the brain. The 
brute fell in his tracks and hardly stirred again. 

The skin was dressed and tanned by Mr. 
Zimmerman and Signor Patricolo congratulated 
himself upon the early realization of his heart’s 
desire. 
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FOR MORE STRINGENT LAWS. 


When one reads the reports of the enormous 
amount of ducks and other water fowl that are 
ruthlessly slaughtered by prominent sports- 
men, and that done in the spring of the year— 
the time when ducks and other fowl are mat- 
ing and on their way to their breeding grounds 
—one is bound to ask, “‘What is a sportsman, 
anyhow?” And we-are bound to further in- 
quire, “Is sport to be judged only by the 
amount of life destroyed?’ 

When we read of men—prominent men—men 
who have a national reputation and men who 
ought to know better—men who ought to know 
that the example they are setting will find fol- 
lowers and imitators; when we read of these 
men killing from seventy-five to 100 ducks a day 
and doing that for days, and in the spring of 
the year, then we must come to the conclusion 
that all American sportsmen are not sportsmen 
and that some are mere bloodthirsty savages 
whose desire to kill is so strong in them that 
they care nothing for the consequences. No 
true sportsman will kill from seventy-five to 100 
ducks a day at any season of the year. Such is 
not the work of a sportsman, but is the work 
of the market hunter, the savage and the de- 
generate. 

As many states hold elections this fall. it is 
the duty of each and every true sportsman to 
see to it that in his county or district only such 
men will be elected to the Legislature as will 
do their utmost to put laws on the statute books 
to prohibit spring shooting. And then, when 
those laws are on the books, it is the duty of 
every true sportsman to see that men are put 
in charge who will cause those laws to be en- 
forced. SAML. SCHRANTZ. ° 

Warrenton, Mo. 


(Mr. Schrantz has very seasonably touched a 
subject which Outdoor Life has worn almost 
threadbare in our endeavors to get our state 
Legislatures to embody in their several respect- 
ive game bills a measure providing for the abol- 
ishment of spring duck shooting. We are all 
in favor of a reduction of the daily kill allow- 
ance, but if we were to choose between the two 
evils we should say, give us the large kill and 
obliterate from the game law the spring shoot- 
ing of ducks. The destruction to bird life 
caused by the latter is too well known to be 
discussed. We are happy, however, to record 
the fact that many progressive states have en- 
tirely eliminated the spring shooting feature 
from their game laws. We predict that.in ten 
years there will not be a northern state in this 
country allowing the spring shooting of ducks. 
—Ed.) 


DEATH OF A PIONEER BIGHORN. 


In the southern end of Estes Park, Colorado. 
fs a huge dome-like rock—Sheep' Rock. 
Around this formation for at least a third of a 
century has been the favorite haunt of many 
Mountain sheep. I noticed them many times 
each season for several years. There were 
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young ones from time to time, but their num- 
ber gradually grew less until about a dozen was 
the most that would be seen. 

Through all the years a big ram with enor- 
mous horns was ever present. On horseback I 
frequently approached within a few yards of 
him. On a’ few occasions I saw his proud pro- 
file standing out against the sky from the sum- 
mit of Sheep Rock. He lived through all the 
dangers that beset the bighorn and all went 
well till a short time ago Mr. John Jones home- 
steaded some land near the rock and built a 
barbed wire fence across the sheep trail that 
goes from Sheep Rock to the top of Sheep 
Mountain. : 

Some days ago some sheep were seen bound- 
ing along up the trail, and on the third day 
thereafter Mr. Jones found one of them—the 
famous old ram—entangled in the lower barbed 
wire of the fence—dead. The wire was hitched 
around one horn and under the other. His vio- 
lent struggles had torn the staples out of the 
posts for one hundred yards, but the strong 
wire held him fast. The barbs lacerated his 
body and terribly disfigured his proud neck and 
head, and cut so deeply into his neck that he 
bled to death. Thus ended the life of one of 
the wild animals I have known. His massive 
horns measured eighteen inches in curcumfer- 
ence at the base, and thirty-six inches in length. 

Estes Park, Colo. ENOS A. MILLS. 





W. T. Cornwall, a prominent old-time Denver 
sportsman, who, together with his wife had pre- 
pared to spend a month in the Jackson Hole 
country and Yellowstone Park, has been com- 
pelled to abandon the trip owing to unforeseen 
circumstances arising which make it impossi- 
ble to go. 





Odd Horn of Antelope Killed in Routt County, 
Colo., by A. R. Beymer. 
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BEAR RIVER DUCK SWAMPS. 


Every duck-shooter has at one time or an- 
other in his lifetime gone through the intoxicat- 
ing delight of being within reach of more ducks 
than he wanted to shoot at, and of being able 
to kill more than his conscience would allow. 
We know of a great many good duck “ponds” 
in the West and in the South, but there is no 
doubt but that the swamps of Bear River. Utah, 
can carry off the palm as the greatest duck- 
shooting resort in America. 

We recently published descriptions and pho- 
tos of the great Bear River Duck Club resort, 
which was organized by some Utah and Colo- 
rado sportsmen including A. B. Daniels, A. E, 
McKenzie and G. W. Vallery, and we take 
pleasure this month in publishing a letter writ- 
ten by one of our subscribers regarding another 
section of the Bear River swamps owned by 
Knudson Bros. of Brigham City, Utah, adjoin- 
ing the land of the Bear River Duck Club. The 
Knudsons have a resort which is famed for the 
number of wild fowl congregating there, sports- 
men traveling thousands of miles to participate 
in the shooting. This land would make an ideal 
spot for a club similar to the Bear River club, 
and the property could undoubtedly be secured 
at a figure which would be a’ big inducement 
for a body of sportsmen to club together and 
buy it. Such clubs, if properly conducted (and 
the Bear River club is one conducted on strictly 
sportsmanlike principles), are an aid to game 
protection, as by their maintenance men of 
bright thoughts commingle and exchange ideas 
which often form the basis for advantageous 
changes in our game laws. If slaughter of 
birds is discouraged, as in the above club, there 
is a moral force to restrain each member from 
shooting over the limit. 

The letter above referred to was written by 
Mr. Tom D. Pitt of Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
is herewith appended: 


Salt Lake City, Utah, July 22, 1902. 

There is no place yet discovered on American 
soil where waterfowl of all descriptions congre- 
gate so numerously as they do in the delta of 
the Bear River emptying into the Great Salt 
Lake, These swamps literally swarm with wa- 
terfow! of all kinds, and make a’ paradise for 
those who love to shoot ducks. These breeding 
and feeding grounds have become famous and 
have a national reputation, as sportsmen from 
all over the world have enjoyed the sport there. 
As the laws of the state so protect these birds 


that there is little chance of their. ex- 
tinction, the sport will continue to last for 
years. Bear River, being the largest feeder for 


the Great Salt Lake, overflows its banks yearly 
and causes hundreds of thousands of acres to 
be overflowed, on which a growth of tulles and 
bullrushes may be found. The mouth of the 
river having been filled up with debris, causes 
this overfloow to occur long before the river 
reaches the lake proper. This overflow land. or 
the choicest spots of it for hunting, has been 
secured by the Knudson Bros., the Bear River 
Duck Club and others. This, of course, ex- 


cludes the general public from hunting there 
unless invited by those who own the land. 

The Bear River Duck Club is a select club 
with 100 members only, having a beautiful club 
house where all the comforts of home may be 
enjoyed by its members and invited guests. 

Knudson Bros., who own the largest body of 
swamps on the Bear River, almost surrounding 
the lands of the Bear River club, have the 
only other club house on the river, where all 
we poor fellows who do not enjoy the privileges 
of the Bear River club, go to do our shooting, 
and right well we do it, too. Climbing to the 
top of the tower of the Knudson club house 
and looking in every direction. we see nothing 
but tulles, water and ducks. A man could not 
half describe the scene that meets his gaze, and 
should I try to tell you I would probably be put 
down by your readers as the biggest prevari- 
cator in the West. We take a glass and turn 
our eyes to the southwest and the sight is sim- 
ply marvelous. Not ducks, merely, but thou- 
sands of acres of them as thick as they can sit 
on the water, and the flight is one continual 
stream. Throwing our gaze to the west we di- 
rect our glasses on a sheet of water called the 
Bear River bay. Gradually moving our glasses 
along this bay to the north and to the north- 
east, we see one unbroken body of ducks from 
one-half to three-quarters of a mile wide and 
from ten to twelve miles long. Imagine, my 
gentle sportsman readers, the effect when this 
army of birds rise? It is simply indescribable, 
ahd can only be compared with the noise ac- 
ecompanying a tornado. You all realize the 
amount of noise made by a mallard as he leaves 
the water. Multiply that noise by millions and 
probably your imagination will lead you some- 
where near the situation. 

This flight of birds, as they fly through the 
air between you and the sun, is a sight never 
to be forgotten and probably never to be seen 
by you, but it has been my luck to witness this 
flight, once caused by a slight shock of earth- 
quake, and should I live a thousand years I 
may never be able to see it again. Unless some- 
thing unusual occurs, this large body of birds 
will not rise together. 

On the north of this great body of swamps 
are thousands of acres of grain and alfalfa 
fields that formthe feedinggrounds of the birds, 
They leave the marshes at dusk and fly to these 
fields where they feed at night, returning to the 
swamps at daylight the next morning. Very 
few people have never seen any ducks, and 
when I say that no one except those who have 
visited this place has seen any ducks. I mean 
acreage ducks—not flocks or single birds, but 
simply ducks by the acre. 

The Knudson club house is the only place 
where outsiders can find accommodations at the 
swamps. They have two large buildings fur- 
nished for the accommodation of sportsmen, 
and their charges are very reasonable. These 
parties have made canals leading from the main 
river to the choicest hunting spots, for the 
transportation to and from them by boat. They 
also have a fine lot of guides who will row the 
hunters to and from the hunting places, These 
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men, being thoroughly familiar with all the fine 
shooting spots, can make your trip much more 
pleasant, as it is no pleasure, I assure you, to THE ACCOMPANYING PICTURE 
get lost in these immense swamps, and should SHOWS A FLIGHT OF DUCKS 


you do so you will afterward readily recall it 
by the blisters on your hands and your tired 
and aching shoulders. 

Good fellowship is the watchword among us 
duck hunters, and it gives me much pleasure 
to be among them and anything I can do to fur- 
ther the interests of the sport I am going to 
do, and I can truthfully say that the duck hunt- 
ing on Bear River is the best in America. 

TOM D. PITT. 


SOUND SLEEP ON HUNTING TRIPS. 


ON BEAR RIVER SWAMPS. 





Comparatively few sportsmen realize the im- 
portance of sound sleep while on a hunting trip. 
Their grub may be rough, but the exertions of 
the tramps over the hills will make them hun- 
gry for anything eatable and they will digest 
everything well. They may have to sleep with 
only the heavenly canopy over their beds, but 
the warm covers protect their bodies, and a 
jersey cap will do the work for the head. But 
restless, indeed, is the sleep of him, however 
tired, who must hurriedly make his bed (per- 
chance where no boughs are handy, or at a time 
of night when cutting them is too arduous a 
duty) on rough, uneven ground, and who prob- 
ably has to arise in the middle of the night 
and tear out of the earth a root or stone, or 
level off a bump on Mother Earth’s surface, 

We have camped with old hunters who insist- 
ed on taking along their heavy buffalo robe 
sleeping bags, and who on being invited to try 
the pneumatic mattress ‘‘just one night,’’ turned 
up their noses. We, however, have had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing these same sportsmen, after 
sleeping on the “‘blow-bed”’ one night arise with 
a smile in the morning and a declaration that 
the experience was one of joy and comfort, and 
that the little mattresses were worth their 
weight in gold. , 

We do not wish to decry the sleeping bag. 
Far from it, for they are just as essential in 
camp life as the camp stove or the Dutch oven. 
In fact, the pneumatic mattress and the sleep- 
ing bag (especially the Kenwood) go hand -in 
hand, and both may be used together. But in 
these days of arduous hunting, hard climbs over 
rugged mountains and long walks in down tim- 
ber or snow, a sportsman owes it to himself to 
provide a good bed for refreshing sleep. 

Both the manager and editor of Outdoor Life 
have used pneumatic mattresses on their an- 
hual hunts for three years, and would just as 
soon leave at home our rifles as these articles 
of comfort. The company handling these goods 
advertises in all the leading sportsmen’s publi- 
cations, including Outdoor Life. 


A. Sidney Doane of Waterlily, North Caro- 
lina, writes as follows: “At the coming term 
of our Legislature we intend to make a strong 
effort to pass a law protecting song and insect- 
iverous birds and gulls all the year round. The 
Lacey law works splendidly in this section, 
poere nearly all shooting is strictly for mar- 
et. 












































At the Colorado Kennel Club meeting August 
2d much regret was expressed at the news that 
the Dallas (Texas) dog show building had been 
burned down, which, of course, means the Dal- 
las show will not be held this year. 

>’ . 

The field trial season this year, judging by 
the fixtures, is in a flourishing condition. There 
are twenty-five fixtures on the list, which, I be- 
lieve. is a record breaker. I don’t think any 
country in the world has had its equal up to 
the present time. The prize money alone will 
run into something like $10,000, and bringing the 
dogs to the post would involve a large outlay, 
so that it is safe to say the amount of money 
involved will be quite a small fortune. 

> 7 . 

A painting executed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury just sold for something over $50,000 con- 
tains, besides the subject. a maltese terrier. a 
typical specimen of the present-day breed 
which goes to show the great age of this breed 
and the wonderful way it has preserved its 
original characteristics without being tampered 
with by fanciers. 

. > > 

It is reported Mr. Lawson has just put $4,900 
into two English bulldogs. It is to be hoped the 
custom of paying well for these cracks may be- 
come more prevalent. This idea of buying a 
swan for the price of a duck ought to be rooted 
out. 

* *- 

We are exceedingly sorry to note the increas- 
ing habit of dosing dogs at all fancied and real 
occasions, when there is supposed to be any de- 
viation from the line of health. The intention 
and spirit in which the medicine is given is 
good, but the misery and suffering caused by 
the mistakes of the experienced and inexperi- 
enced dog fanciers is to be deplored. A typical 
case came under the writer’s observation lately. 
We were telephoned for to attend a terrier 
which on examination was found to be in a dy- 
ing condition. On obtaining a history of the 
case it was ascertained that twenty grains of 
calomel had been administered—just thirty-nine 
times more than a dose. Of course it died. 

> > . 

If a dog isn’t quite up to the mark it is al- 
ways thought to be a smart thing by the fan- 
cier to administer a purgative, and usually after 
a struggle a double dose of castor oil is forced 
down Don or Dick, with the object, it is said 
of cleaning him out. Ordinary commercial cas- 
tor oil develops an acid principle which is very 
irritating to the mucous membrane lining the 


intestinal canal of a dog. If you must satisfy 
your conscience in this way give a mild dose of 
Epsom salts. A sound knowledge of doggy ail- 
ments can only be obtained by the most direct 
specialization and years of unremitting applica- 
tion and study. 
. . > 

The shooting season will soon be in full 
swing again, and out of the many resolutions 
made to fit the pointers and setters a little be- 
forehand, how many will be kept? Everyone 
knows the value of a few preliminary gallops; 
fifteen minutes either in the morning or even- 
ing is not long to give up, and will make a 
marked difference in early work in front of the 
gun. Sometimes the discomfort and strain to 
our dogs, brought on by protracted and violent 
exertion during the first week of the shooting 
season, through lack of a little fitting, causes 

Once m.e with considerable surprise and as- 
tonishmen\ we note that the attempt to pass a 
bill in one wf the eastern states to give a doga 
legal status and make him property has failed, 
and failed kLecause the dog was considered by 
the law-give:s to be a wild animal, fer nat- 
ure, but is of course, we presume, in contradis- 
tinction to domite naturz, a dorfestic animal. 
To be treated to such a display of ignorance in 
1902 beggars description. To begin with. the 
dog is the oldest domestic animal we have any 
record of, and to all intents and purposes is the 
only true domestic animal. Originally all ani- 
mals were wild, and all except the dog will re- 
vert without any,trouble to his original state. 
The dog, as we recognize him, is absolutely de- 
pendent on man for his sustenance. At this day 
no one would contend that the horse was not 
the subject of absolute property because his an- 
cestors were originally wild; we might just as 
well say one of the wild horses of the South- 
west of the present day, if captured and tamed 
was not absolute property, and the same might 
be said of the other animals now thoroughly 
recognized as domestic. Even in the days of 
Blackstone, although the dog was considered 
base property, it was asserted such property 
was sufficient to maintain a civil action for its 
loss, and we know since that day in the evolu- 
tion of civilization the dog has certainly not 
been ieft behind. Dogs are also trained for 
purposes of exhibition, sometimes being the sole 
means of support for their masters. It would 
be an interesting survival of the archaic law to 
say that a showman could put up his tent. give 
nightly exhibitions of his valuable dogs, make 
large sums of money from them, get in debt to 
any given extent, laugh at his creditors. and 
proceed with his daily exhibitions on the ground 
that his stocK in trade was not subject to levy. 
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If the idea of practical utility be disputed we 
have only to turn to the record of the dogs 
used to draw the sledges for the Klondike gold- 
seekers. To indulge in technical refinement and 
declare that the dog is not subject to levy al- 
though he belongs to a debtor, can be and is 
actually used, may be transferred by him to 
another, and is as much the subject of bargain 
and sale as any other property, merely because 
in the remote past the ownership of his pro- 
genitors may have been considered qualified or 
base, seems untenable on its face. The argu- 
ment appears ridiculous if we go on and con- 
tend that however many and however valuable 
dogs &2 man may own, if he will only invest his 
money in dogs he cannot be made to pay his 
debts. The contention that the dog is fere nat- 
ure and cannot be made property is perfectly 
absurd. 


DEATH OF A FAITHFUL DOG. 


We have received a letter from S. R. Howe, 
Fort Worth, Texas, advising us of the death of 
one of his favorite hunting dogs, Paul Bo’s 
Prince 35421 (Paul Bo x Net Berwin), which oc- 
eurred during July. Mr. Howe had presented 
this pet animal to his best friend, the Rev. R. 
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T. Hanks, of Caldwell, Texas, and received a 
letter advising him of the death of the dog. 
Mr. Howe, in commenting on the death of the 
faithful animal, writes: 

“When I received notice of his death it 
touched my heart, just the same as though it 
had been the notice of the death of any other 
old sportsman friend. Old Paul had his faults, 
but they are all gone from me now, and I re- 
member only his good qualities, and the miles 
and miles we traveled together, and the many 
pleasant days we had afield. Poor old Paul! In 
baggage car, wagon, camp or in the field, he 
was always a gentleman sportsman. I made 
Mr. Hanks a present of him two years ago and 
I know he had a good home until he died.’’ 


A. F. Snyder, Victor, Colo.—Being a regular 
reader of your paper, kindly give me some ad- 
vice concerning my bull terrier. whose head, 
mouth and tongue are covered with warts. The 
veterinary surgeon says he can do nothing for 
him. 


Answer.—Send your dog to a canine special- 
ist and he will cut off each wart and touch the 
place with a dernal caustic, which must be fol- 
lowed by a special dietary. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


F. D. McQueen, Osceola, Nev.—Please inform 


me through the columns of your magazine 
where I would be able to obtain one of the old- 
style Colt revolvers, single action, with key 


fastening, .38 cal.. C. F. metallic cartridge. 

Answer.—If you cannot get the weapon from 
the M. Hartley Company, 315 Broadway, or from 
F. Bannerman & Co., 579 Broadway, both New 
York, enquire at the leading pawn shops of the 
western cities. 

A. L. McGough, M. D., Detroit, Mich.—Can 
you tell me through the columns of Outdoor 
Life whether any of your readers have had ex- 
perience with the new .32 high-power Winches- 
ter or Marlin cartridge? 

Answer.—While we ourselves haven't tried 
the cartridge referred to nor have any members 
of the local rifle fraternity that we know of 
yet we have no doubt that many of our read- 
ers who have tried it will be glad to record their 
experiences in print for the benefit of Dr. Mc- 
Gough and our other readers. 

“Oklahoma,”’ Oklahoma City, O. T.—The Sav- 
age people tell me the government has con- 
demned the present .30-40 cartridge and for that 
reason they do not care to make a gun to han- 
dle it, but as soon as the new cartridge is an- 
nounced they will see that a Savage is made for 
it. What I want to know is, why has the .30-40 
been condemned? I do a good deal of shooting 
with a '% model Winchester, handling the .30-40 
shell, and let me say that when any one com- 
pares the .303 with the .30-40 they are ignorant 
of the subject. Not one single test have we 
tried here between the two but what the .30-40 
has clearly demonstrated its superiority in 
range, penetration, shocking power, accuracy 
and the “knocking down and out” of game (7?) 
struck with it. This last we demonstrated in 
rather a novel manner. A farmer friend wanted 
some stock slaughtered. We happened to be 
near and anxious to try our marksmanship 
Shot after shot did we compare and in abso- 
lutely every case the .30-40 did the most damage. 
One more and I quit: While visiting Fort Sill 
not long ago I inspected their rifle range, and 
right there I believe I found the reason for the 
condemning of the .30-490 by the government, 
Fully one-half the holes in the oak and metal 
background and targets are ‘“‘keyholes.” Of 
course I had to test my gun and fired twenty 
shots at 400, 500 and 600 yards. There was not 
one ball fired by me but what struck end on, 
and struck hard, too. I think the government 
experts might spend some energy examining the 
barrels and riflings of their cumbersome Krags. 

Answer.—Some particular lot of .30-40 cart- 
ridges may have been condemned by the gov- 


ernment, but we know of no official action tak- 
en condemning it as to caliber and weight. 
The government has been experimenting for 
some time with other cartridges, but we predict 
no specific change in caliber, although some 
changes will likely be made in the bullet—pos- 
sibly such as the employment of a rimless shell 
like the Mauser and Mannlicher, as well as 
a change in the charge. It is known that the 
present cartridge is inaccurate for distances 
over 800 yards. 


E. A. Smith, Equitable Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.— 
Mr. Robert S. Gutshall of the Colorado Tent 
and Awning: Company, Denver. has referred us 
to you, saying that you could give us informa- 
tion regarding the best places for trout fishing 
and hunting in Colorado. A party of us con- 
template camping in Colorado from the 15th of 
August to the 15th of September and desire to 
know where we will be sure of good sport. 


Answer.—If you want to combine hunting 
and fishing, and it is the only way to do on such 
a trip, the best place we know of is the South 
Fork of the White River. above Buford. Colo- 
rado. Levi Ward conducts a resort above Bu- 
ford. to whom we can recommend you. We 
would suggest that you make your headquarters 
at some such place as Ward's, where you could 
get saddle and pack horses and any outfit you 
desire, and if you were not satisfied with the 
hunting in that vicinity you could pack to any 
point on the White River, its tributaries, or 
even to Williams Fork. There are other reliable 
guides of that section whose advertisements ap- 
pear in Outdoor Life, to any one of whom we 
ean refer you as to honesty and reliability 





W. D. Carroll, Antonito, Colo.—Do you hap- 
pen to know where I could get a fairly well- 
bred cocker spaniel or a Chesapeake dog? I 
prefer a pup or a young dog if I can get one. 
I want a duck dog. 

Answer.—Probably some of our readers have 
what Mr. Carroll desires. 





Oswald Hicks, Macon, Mo.—Do non-residents 
now have to procure a license in the county in 
which they hunt in your state? If so, what is 
the cost of same? 


Answer.—There is no non-resident license law 
in this state at the present time. Although a 
non-resident license measure was drawn up and 
placed in the game bill presented at our last 
Assembly, that bill never went through, so that 
the 1899 law is still in effect. 





Harry Ebert, 60 Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill.— 
My brother and I contemplate a trip to Colo- 
rado. It is our desire to “put up’’ at some pri- 
vate ranch, i. e., a ranch not making a special- 
ty of boarding visitors, within a radius of twen- 
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ty-five or fifty miles of Colorado Springs; a 
place where there is pretty good fishing and 
plenty of small game, such as rabbits, doves, 
etc. If you know the name of a reliable ranch- 
man situated as above, or can tell me what 
course to pursue to secure same, I will appre- 
ciate it very much. 

Answer.—We do not know of a ranch house 
within twenty-five or fifty miles of Colorado 
Springs which would be willing to board you. 
We have never stopped off over night in the 
ranch section tributary to Colorado Springs, as 
it is not a game section, nor is it considered 
the best fishing section. If you would care to 
go into northwestern Colorado about 250 miles 
west of Denver we could refer you to several 
ranchmen, at any one of whose places you could 
find board at a reasonable price, where you 
would get the best fishing in the state, and 
where you could get lots of grouse shooting. for 
which you could use a .22 rifle or any of the 
large calibers. The railroad in traversing the 
country to NewCastle, Glenwood Springs, Wol- 
cott or Rifle, at one of which places you would 
leave the railroad, goes through one of the fin- 
est scenic sections of the state. 





G. S. Judd, Everett, Wash.—Will you or one 
of the readers of your magazine give us the 
merits and demerits of the three pistols, the 
Mauser, the Colt and the Luger automatic re- 
peaters? What distance can they be depended 
on to kill a deer, or bear or bob-cat? 

Answer.—While we ourselves cannot tell you 
the relative merits of the three pistols named, 
yet we do know that they cannot be depended 
upon for long distances to kill such game as 
deer, bear, or bob-cats. Fifty yards is about 
the longest standard distance for a pistol, al- 
though of course deer could be killed at 20 
yards with one of the weapons named if suffi- 
cient accuracy could be exerted. That, how- 
ever, is the difficulty in long-range shooting. 
We would say for your information that all of 
the three named pistols, except the Colt’s use 
both soft and full-jacketed bullets. We hope 
the question will be further dwelt upon in a fu- 
ture number by one of our readers who is able 
to criticise intelligently the respective merits of 
the three pistols named. 





H. A. Vorpe, Allegheny, Pa.—Some friends 
and I wish to take a trip to Colorado about 
September Ist, and as our time will be limited, 
and therefore we cannot go very far from Den- 
ver, we would like youu advice as to location, 
etc. 

Answer. — Distance from Denver doesn't 
amount to much in point of time, as you could 
take either the D. & R. G. or Colorado Mid- 
land railway out of Denver in the evening and 
arrive in the morning ai any one of four big 
outfitting points for the game and fishing fields 
of northwestern Colorado, the best territory we 
could advise you to fish and hunt in. Do not 
spoil your stay by shortening it a couple of 
days or more if by the addition of that much 
time you are assured of good sport. The four 


points referred to are Glenwood Springs, Wol- 
cott, New Castle and Rifle. At Glenwood 
Springs you will find a good guide, Steve Bax- 
ter, who can take you within shooting distance 
of game within the allotted time; at Wolcott 
you can take the stage for Yampa or Steamboat 
Springs, where a guide can be secured in a half 
hour’s notice (Harry Hernage of Yampa can 
give you full information regarding guides, etc., 
in that locality, as he has resided there for thir- 
ty years and conducts a big store); at New Cas- 
tle you could either engage Sam Himes (an old 
and experienced guide) to take you out or you 
could write ahead to Levi Ward of Buford, Col- 
orado, who could met you dt New Castle, and 
from whose resort, Mountain Dell Home, you 
could hunt in any direction; at Rifle you could 
take the Harp stage for Meeker, where 
you will find several good guides, including 
John Goff, Joseph E. Peltier and others. From 
either of the above-named places you can reach 
good game country in twelve hours—therefore, 
within twenty-four hours from Denver it would 
be possible for you to kill game. 


H. G. Dexter, Laird, Colorado.—Is it unlaw- 
ful in Colorado for persons owning irrigating 
ditches to allow them to run without screens, 
thereby allowing, when the water is turned off, 


the killing of thousands of fish, both large and 
small? 


Answer.—It is unlawful, but only so for tech- 
nical reasons. At the regular state assembly 
at which the present game law was passed 
there was a provision made by which it be- 
came unlawful to operate ditches without these 
headgates, particularly where the ditches were 
run from trout streams. However, the game 
department found that it is impracticable to 
enforce this law on account of the great 
amount of rubbish, driftwood, etc., catching in 
the screens. This driftwood and rubbish is sure 
to catch where the screen is too fine, and if 
it is made coarse enough to allow such stuff 
to pass through it will also be coarse enough 
to allow the trout to go through. 

Four years ago Outdoor Life advocated a 
plan which has since been taken up very ex- 
tensively by ditch owners and by some of the 
sportsmen’s associations. It is the placing of 
a paddle wheel at the headgates of these 
streams. The action of the water against the 
wheel keeps it going all the time, which 
frightens the trout, as will any moving object 
of this kind; at the same time it is no hindrance 
to the pieces of driftwood or floating rubbish 
going through, and is very simple in construc- 
tion, a wheel and its su~ports being built at a 


Our pleasing western contemporary, Pastime, 
which has heretofore been published as a week- 
ly, has been re-incorporated and comes forth 
now as a monthly—the new form starting with 
the August number. It has changed its title 
to ‘Western Field,’’ and shows by its first is- 
sue that it will be a strong exponent of the 
game cause on the Pacific coast—the prime ob- 
ject which prompted the re-incorporation dof the 
publishers. Aside from the usual quota of good 
reading matter, the departments covered are 
yachting, golf, natural history, photography 
and the dog. 
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THE STRAIGHTAWAY MILE. 


We note by the press dispatches that the 
straightaway mile record was again lowered on 
August 6th by W. K. Vanderbilt. This reminds 
us of the great and glowing accounts heralded 
in past years on the breaking of straightaway 
mile records on the bicycle. Cheyenne used to 
be a mecca for straightaway fiends, who some- 
times waited for days in anticipation of the 
coming up of a forty-mile wind which would 
assist in carrying along the riders at almost 
a mile-a-minute pace. 

We ourselves once indulged in a road race 
on the Sand Creek (near Denver) course, when 
the wind carried us so fast that the pedals 
were lost nearly all the going distance of five 
miles—which was streaked off in 11:393—world's 
record at the time. This sand-papered Sand 
Creek road would offer in several places along 
its length ideal straightaway mile stretches on 
which to experiment in record trials. In speak- 
with Webb Jay. one of the Denver chauffeurs, 
recently, regarding the practicability of tests on 
this road, he inclined to favor the plan, and 
volunteered to take out his fast Winton at any 
time the proper number of scorers and timers 
could be secured. 

In the trial of W. K. Vanderbilt, referred to 
above, he drove the car used in the Ardennes 
circuit race. The course was along the road 
between Ablis and St. Arnault, France, flying 
along the mile in 48% seconds and the kilometer 
in seconds. 

The former record for a mile on an automo- 
bile was held by Henri Fournier. It was made 
in a record competition held under auspices of 
the Long Island Automobile Club over the 
Coney Island boulevard November 1i6th last. 
The course was straightaway and practically a 
dead level. The mile was electrically timed in 
51% seconds, a rate of 69% miles an hour. 
records for a mile are: 


Other 
Train, 32 seconds; horse, 
1 minute 35% seconds: bicycle, 57% seconds 
(Murphy behind locomotive), and running rec- 
ord, 4 minutes 12% seconds. 


RAMBLER AUTOMOBILES. 


The name of Thomas B. Jeffery in the cycle 
business was for twenty years a synonym for 
brilliant achievement. Now that he has em- 
barked in the manufacture of automobiles. a 
departure to which he has been giving his at- 
tention for years, we may expect that the same 

right mind and master hand which made the 
ambler bicycle famous all over the globe will 


exert a similar influence in the manufacture of 
his Rambler automobiles. 

The Rambler is built on popular lines, sells 
at a popular price, and should be very popular 
among popular people. It is a model twentieth- 
century car, selling at $730, with a motor of the 
single cylinder type, runs at medium speed, and 
greatly excels in efficiency any other motor of 
its type and cubical capacity. It has a cylinder 
diameter of 4% inches, with a piston stroke of 6 
inches, developing over four brake horse power 
running at 600 revolutions per minute. 

Mr. E. R. Cumbe, the automobile and cycle 
dealer of 1721 Stout street, Denver, is Colorado 
agent for Rambler automobiles. 


The automobilists of Denver have had to un- 
dergo practically the same trouble with regard 
to objections from horse owners which con- 
fronted the bicyclists in the early years of the 
wheel’s progress. Recently an order was issued 
by the City Park board prohibiting autos within 
the confines of the park, but the display of a lit- 
tle reason, listened to at an evening meeting of 
the city fathers, in which several of the city’s 
prominent chauffeurs expressed themselves, 
convinced all that the closing of the park to 
automobilists would be a ludicrous spectacle, 
and place Denyer in a light which would’ com- 
promise her in the eyes of her progressive sis- 
ters of the country. So the order was rescinded 
and now all is smooth sailing again. 


A cablegram says that George A. Kessler of 
New York has bought a forty-horsepower Mer- 
cedes, the total cost of which will be $14,000; 
George Whittel, Jr., has ordered a twenty-two- 
horsepower Mors racer at a price of $7,100; Oli- 
ver Belmont, who is now at Carlsbad, is having 
constructed a fifteen-horsepower Mors for $%,- 
800, and an order has been received from John 
B. Ellison of Philadelphia for a $2,600 eight- 
horsepower Mors. 3. Levy of New York has 
been booked for a similar machine and C. C. 
Walker of Chicago is on the list for a fifteen- 
horsepower Mors at $5,000. 


A letter to Motor Age says that automobile 
races will in all probability be a feature of the 
state fair at Minneapolis this year. The races 
will be held on the mile track and prizes will 
probably be offered in four classes. Two special 
prizes will be given for gasoline autos, the di- 


viding line being either 1,200 or 1,500 pounds. 
Possibly the number of classes may be in- 
creased to three. Another class will be. re- 


stricted to steam vehicles, and a fourth prize 
will be given for the best mile against time. 





$2000 MODEL. | 








The WINTON 
Motor Carriages 


Whether service be given the $1200 or 
$2000 model, it makes uo difference, 
insofar as satisfactory results go, 
They are four-season machines and 
may be depended upon for satisfac- 
tory service under all varyin condi- 
tions of road and weather. ye are 
in Colorado to stay, and will be pre- 
pared to take the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Colo. Winton Motor Carriage Co. 
WEBB JAY, Manager 
1761 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 
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CRACK SHOTS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


is to such men as W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, 
Washington, that the Northwest owes much of 
its big interest.in trap shooting. It would be 





W. F. SHEARD, TACOMA, WASH. 





hard to find a more devoted adherent of the 
shotgun that Mr. Sheard, while his wife is none 
the less enthusiastic over the sport. In our 
August number we published an epitome of the 
annual shoot of the Sportsmen’s Association of 
the Northwest at Portland on June 26th, 27th 
and 28th. By glancing over the scores of this 
shoot it can be seen the wonderful shooting 
done by Mr. Sheard, who won the high average, 
making a percentage of .933 at 580 targets, 
counting on general average, out of which he 
missed 40. In the total scores of that tourna- 
ment he shot at 625 birds and missed but 42— 
remarkable work considering the number of tar- 
gets shot at. At this tournament Mr. Sheard 
also won the Brownlee Walla Walla Expert 
Medal, the Anaconda Cup and tied for the Mult- 
nomah Medal, record work which excitesi the 
admiration of every shooter who realizes the 
array of crack shots he was up against. 

In last year’s annual shoot, of the same asso- 
ciation Mr. Sheard distinguished himself equally 
as well, winning high average over 100 shooters 
on .935 percentage, on both live birds and tar- 
gets, and winning the Globe Trophy, the Ana- 
conda Cup, and the Brownlee Walla Walla Ex- 
pert Medal. Mr. Sheard’s average on his home 
grounds for the club medal this year is .962. 
The poor light and dark background at the 
Portland shoot accounts in a measure for the 
lower average of most of the shooters. 

Mr. Sheard is the inventor and manufacturer 
of the “Sheard Hunting or Target Sight,”’ an 
article extensively used by big game hunters, 
and has a large sporting goods store in Ta- 
coma. 

The picture presented of Mrs. Sheard shows 
her as she appeared at the traps of the Tacoma 
Cun Club. She is a remarkably clever shot. 


and won the ladies’ gold medal at the Portland 
tournament. 


TRAP INTEREST AT EL PASO. 


We have received an invitation from the El 
Paso Gun Club and the Carnival Association to 
attend a three days’ shoot during the carnival 
at El Paso, Texas, in January, 1903. Low rates 
will be in effect ‘on the railroads, and there 
should be a good-sized crowd of shooters attend 
from Colorado and surrounding states. The at- 
tractions of a land of sunshine and warmth in 
January, as well as the novelty of a trip to old 
Mexico (El Paso being near the border) should 
appeal to a large number of sportsmen. The 
El Paso Gun Club is only three months old, 
with a membership of eighty. While the mem- 
bers are new at the trap, they are full of en- 
thusiasm, and in the short period since organ- 
izing have placed the club in a flourishing condi- 
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MRS. W. F. SHEARD AT THE TRAPS OF THE TACOMA GUN CLUB. 


(See first page this department.) 


tion. W. H. Shelton of the Shelton - Payne 
Arms Co., El Paso, is secretary of the new 
club. 

We have received from Mr. Shelton the 
scores made at their shoot on July 25th, at 25 
targets, which we append: 
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AN EXPERT AT TARGETS. 


The accompanying cut shows Capt. George E. 
Bartlett scattering dust from a quarter brick 
using a .38-40 Marlin rifle and Peters .38-40 cart- 
ridges loaded with King’s semi-smokeless pow- 
der. Mr. Bartlett last year visited most of the 
Northwest Territory in the interest of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. of Chicago, who are 
general western wholesale agents for the King 
Powder Co. and the Peters Cartridge Co. 

Captain Bartlett caused quite a furore of ex- 
citement along the route of his travels by the 
brilliant marksmanship displayed in the use of 
both rifie and revolver, his favorite pastime be- 
ing that of shooting coins or small glass balls 
thrown in the air. For this work he uses a .22 
caliber rifle. 


TRAP IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


If we may judge by the following scares sent 
us by one of our North Dakota subscribers, 
the trap shooters of that section are worthy the 
steel of any of their western brothers. The 
scores were made at the annual tournament of 


the Grand Forks, North Dakota, Gun Club, dur- 
ing July, attracting visitors from Grafton, War- 
ren, Larimore and Hillsboro, North Dakota. 


No. Targets ............ 10 15 15 15 15 15 25 15 15 16 
Sprague, Grafton ........ 9 15 15 15 15 12 21 15 14 16 
Cooper, Grand Forks.... 7 12 13 10 12 12 2212 123u 
Moore, Grafton .....:.... 9121410131319 9 910 
Grover, Grafton ...... §$ $WBWBIINUM 
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Duis, Grand Forks....... 9 12 10 13 11 14 22 10 14 13 
Hale, Grand Forks....... 6 12 13 10 12 12 16 13 13 13 
Schmidt, Hillsboro ...... 9 10 13 11 12 12 2010 11 13 
Seymour, E. G. F........ 914 14 12 10 14 2 13 14 14 
Farrel, Warren .......... 91011131214 228161 
Wolff, E. G. F............ 9121213 .. 10201110 lL 
Thompson, -E, G, F....... 410 7111211191212 11 
Seton Th, G. Boccevcccess a ee Oise ws ck ac bs Se 
Herrick, E. G. F.........-. $64887%H% 978 
Brekke, Grand Frorks.... 4 8 © 2. 00 oo cs os oe 0 
Buckly, E. G. F....... -8 8769 815 91114 
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Brandt, E. G. F........... 710101113 920 6 9l 
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CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I consider Outdoor Life the best sportsman’s 
magazine published. ROBT. WILSON. 
Monmouth, IIl. 


I have read Outdoor Life for several months, 
purchasing it from a newsdealer in Wichita, 
and I find much of interest and value in it, 

Monea, Mo. W. H. SHIPLEY. 


OF THE WEST. 


I have been a reader of your magazine for a 
number of months, purchasing it from our 
newsdealer, and like it so well that I want to 
have my name on your subscription list. It is 
the best magazine for the sportsman I have 
ever seen, and have taken a great many. 


Webb City, Mo. H. B. HULETT. 





I thoroughly enjoy reading your clean little 
sportsman’s magazine. *Tis quite a relief after 
reading of the different kinds of hogs running 
loose and scanning several pages of yacht 
drawings, to pick up Outdoor Life, with its all- 
too-few pages of good, clean, interesting litera- 
ture. . DR. H. F. MARSTON. 

Oklahoma City, O. T. 


“The Indians,’’ an organization of the leading 
trap shooters of the United States, will hold 
their fourth annual tournament at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, on September 9th-12th inclusive. The 
cash added is $900. For further information ad- 
dress C. W. Budd, Arnold’s Park, Iowa. 


O. W. McGill, in charge of the gun and am- 
munition department of the Denver Stove and 
Hardware Co., is spending his hunting trip this 
year at Levi Ward’s ranch, Buford, Colorado, 
where some of the best fishing in Colorado and 
good hunting is to be had. 




















A LONG SHOT 


requires perfect. high-power ammunition such as 
U. M. C. 30/30, 30 Government, 303 Savage, Mauser, 
Mannlicher, etc. 


for the new Marlin High Pressure and Winchester 
Special Rifles has high velocity and may be reloaded 
with black powder. 

32/40 High Power and 38/55 High Power are new 
cartridges for regular Marlin rifles whose twist admits 
of black powder reloading. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 


315 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. N. Y 


U. M. C. Ammunition 





BRIDGEPORT. 
CONN 


86 First St.. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 






























































ENGLISH GOODS VS. AMERICAN. 


During this season I have come across more 
than a dozen different specimens of English- 
made flies bearing the names of American firms, 
giving one the impression that the latter were 
the makers. Some of the flies were of very low 
grade and fall to pieces in a short time. Of 
course, bearing the names of American firms 
makes them neither better nor worse, but it is 
manifestly unfair to import goods, many of 
which are made by cheap child labor, and then 
sell them as domestic. 

Some years ago England passed a law pro- 
viding that all imported goods had to bear the 
mame of the country where they were made, 
and now we see their manufacturers themselves 
practicing the very same thing they objected to 
years ago. 

During the next session of Congress it is ex- 
pected some radical measures will be adopted. 

Florissant, Colo. S. HOWARTH. 





NEW WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co. advise 
us of a new cartridge which they have placed 
on the market, and judging by the descriptions, 


and results of experiments with it. we believe 
it will create for itself a big demand, especially 


among persons using the models for which they 
are intended, who fear to use the high-power 
small-caliber cartridges on account of their 
great range. The new cartridges are made in 
.45-70, .45-90 and .45-110 calibers, loaded with 
smokeless powder and soft-point metal-patched 
bullets, and are intended for big game shoot- 
ing at distunces up to 200 yards. 

These cartridges, although they give high 
velocity and great muzzle energy, develop only 
slightly increased initial pressure. By their 
use, owners of Winchester model 1886 rifles of 
the calibers mentioned can greatly increase the 
power of their guns. For fine shooting, a slight 
alteration of sights may be necessary when 
these cartridges are used. When ordering new 
rifles in which it is intended to use these cart- 
ridges, it should be so stated in the order, so 
that the proper sights may be fitted. 

The following velocity table shows the muz- 
zle velocity. penetration and trajectory of these 
high-velocity low-pressure cartridges: 


Weight of Velocity 
Name of Bullet, at Muzzle, 
Cartridge. Grains. Feet per Second. 
45-70 300 1875 
.45-90 Winchester 300 1980 
.60-110 Express 300 


A CYCLE ROAD RACE. 


On Labor Day there will be conducted in 
Denver, on the Sand Creek course. a ten-mile 
road race. This sounds very familiar to us, for 
while cycling was at its zenith we have re- 
ported, participated in and assisted in the con- 
duction of most of the big events on the Sand 
Creek course. Since those days, however, poor 
old cycling as a sport has died a’ slow death, 
and it has been several years since we have 
been treated to a race. 

Pheenix-like, however, out of the ruins and 
desolation caused by the cycle slump, there has’ 
arisen in Denver a young mechanical genius 
who has built up a large business in the man- 
ufacture of bicycles, and whose factory at 2615 
Larimer street is a bee-hive of energy and hus- 
tle. We refer to George H. Ahring. who will 
conduct the road race aforesaid, and who will 
donate as prizes two Ahring bicycles. These 
bicycles made by Mr. Ahring are becoming 
very popular all over the West. He has the 
reputation of putting the best of material in 
them and of embodying the latest mechanical 
features, such as coaster brake, cushion frame, 
etc. He has put on the market a new model, 
with 30-inch front and 32-inch rear wheels. of 
which he says he is not able to get enough to 
supply the demand. 


GAME LAWS OF THE STATES. 


“Handy Book for Trap Shooters and Sports- 
men” is the title of a very interesting and at- 
tractive work, the 1902 edition of which has just 
been published by the King Powder Co. and the 
Peters Cartridge Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. This 
work contains a description of the plants of 
these two companies and their products. There 
is also a careful compilation of the game laws 
of the United States, the Interstate Association 
rules governing inanimate target shooting and 
live bird shooting, trap rules of the American 
Shooting Association, systems of dividing mon- 
ey, class shooting or percentage system, hints 
to beginners on guns and game shooting by 
Jack Parker, rules governing rifle and pistol 
competitions, and directions for organizing a 
gun club and conducting a’ tournament, by Jack 
Parker. 

This book can be obtained free of charge 
from the Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TRAJECTORY. 
Penetration in %-inch dry 100 Yards. 200 Yards. 
pine boards at 15 feet Heightat Height at 
muzzle. 50 yards, 100 yards, 

Soft Point Bullet. Inches. Inches. 

13 1.47 40 

14 1.41 6.63 

12 1.07 5.82 
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NOTICE. 


To the Trade and the Public Generally:—It 
has come to our notice that unauthorized par- 
ties seeking profit by our improvements in air 
mattresses, and particularly our patented stays 
under Letters Patent of the United States of 
Albert A. Young, No. 496,030, patented April 23, 
1898, and No. 634,788, patented October 10, 1899, 
are offering to customers mattresses which in- 
fringe the said patents and are mere colorable 
evasions in the shapes of the stays and the ar- 
rangement of the stay ends or buttons for re- 
taining the stays in the mattress wall without 
danger of leakage. 

Purchasers and users of these articles are 
equally liable under the law with manufacturers 
and sellers. Therefore, we ask our friends ,to 
notify us of any such infringement coming to 
their attention and we shall hold such parties 
found with infringing mattresses in their pos- 
session to full responsibility under the law. 

PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO. 

New York, N. Y. 


NOTES. 


A. G. Currier, representing the Pneumatic 
Mattress & Cushion Co. of New York, has just 
completed a hurried trip over the western and 
northwestern field. 

R. A. Lau, one of the proprietors of J. H. 
Lau & Co., the Ballistite agents of New York, 
spent a couple of weeks, in company with his 
wife, during July. looking over the business 
field of Colorado. 

A. W. Kirby of Greenville, Ohio, is shooting 
Ideal factory loads in splendid form. He won 
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THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SBE The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every 
loop— 7 


The 
if CUSHION | 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

ee Mailed on receipt of price. 

Se CEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 





THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 











the amateur average at the Troy shoot, where 
the shooting is very hard, and the company, 
like the temperature, very hot. 

Seymour Warren, one of the old “war 
horses’’ of Denver trap shooters and sportire 
goods salesmen, is back again with the George 
Tritch Hardware Co.’s sporting goods depart- 
ment, where he will be glad to welcome his old 
friends. 


Mr. V. C. Dargan of Dallas, Texas, made the 
remarkable score of 159 out of 160 at Ardmore, 
Indian Territory, missing only one out of the 
entire program. His favorites are the Ideal 
factory-loaded shells, which he used on this oc- 
casion. 


The Olds agency has fallen into good hands 
at Portland, Oregon. It has been secured by 
Fred T. Merrill, who conducts establishments 
there and at Seattle, and who gives notice of 
his acquirement by means of a half-page an- 
nouncement in the daily press. 

Daniel Charborenaux of the Keithsburg, IIli- 
nois, Gun Club, won the July llth shot by a 
score of 180 flying targets out of 200. Hon. 
Thomas A. Marshall won the Military Tract 
Medal at the same shoot. Both of these gentle- 
men shot U. M. C. Arrow shells, factory loaded. 

R. M. Davis, one of Denver's photographic 
dealers of 1629 Champa street, has five hand- 





somely illustrated catalogues, containing illus- 
trations and descriptions of all the latest and 
newest models in cameras which he will mail 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents in stamps 
(regular mailing cost being 10 cents). 

“The Hunter-Trader-Trapper” is the name of 
a monthly publication which we know a large 
number of our western readers would enjoy re- 
ceiving each month. It is published at Gallipo- 
lis, Ohio, and sells for only 50 cents a year, post- 
paid. The title of the magazine explains the 
subjects to which it is devoted. We would ad- 
vise any of our readers interested to send 10 
cents (stamps or silver) for a sample copy. 

W. R. McFadden & Son, taxidermists, Den- 
ver, Colorado, have issued an elaborate cata- 
logue of game heads, rugs, robes, relics, curios, 
mineral curiosities: Indian blankets, Indian 
ware, Mexican work, hand-carved goods, burnt 
leather articles, etc., which every one interested 
in these goods should have. Nearly 200 articles 
are shown by half-tone illustrations. It is sent 
to any one on request. 


Charles A. Hayden, Oxford, Ohio, has in- 
vented and put on the market a handy pocket 
water filter that is sure to become popular 
among sportsmen. Every man who has ever 
had to drink muddy or filthy water, or who has 
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had to stand on his head in a spring or a deep 
brook in order to get a drink of good water will 
appreciate the filter with a long hose that will 
allow him to press the button and get a drink 
of good pure water even from a mud hole, and 
in a comfortable position. 


Charles N. Settele, a sportsman of Laramie, 
Wyoming, as well as the proprietor of the larg- 
est drug house in Wyoming, has invented what 
he calls “‘Settele’s Mosquito Dope,’”’ which is the 
only thing to use on a camping trip as a pro- 
tection from gnats, black flies and mosquitoes. 
It has been manufactured for ten years, is only 
2 cents a bottle, and is mailed, postpaid, in a 
nice wood form to hold two-ounce bottle, on 
receipt of 50 cents. No one going on a camping 
or hunting trip should be without it. 


Some of the most startling pieces of wild ani- 
mal photography which we have as yet seen 
are published in a book just to hand from Ross, 
Ltd., 111 New Bond street, London, W. It is 
called the “‘Ross Bird-Stalker, a Book for Field 
Naturalists,”’ and is by Charles Dixon, author of 
“Rural Bird Life,’’ ‘““‘The Game Birds and Wild 
Fowl of the British Islands,”’ etc. Although the 
title of the book would indicate bird subjects 
alone, some large wild animal photographs are 
reproduced in the highest perfection of the art. 
The price of the book is sixpence, and can be 
had from the Ross company, whose address is 
given above. 


ERNST GUNTHER, TANNER. 


For years there has been located at the cor- 
ner of Thirteenth and Platte streets, Denver, an 


energetic and reliable tanner of hides, whose 
business among the circle of his patrons always 
kept him and his force busy, and being of a 
quiet temperament and conservative in business, 
he has never advertised nor reached out for 
the business which he could have for the ask- 
ing. We refer to Ernst Gunther, the Denver 
tanner, who has been in the tanning business 
for twenty years, and at his present stand for 
twelve. 

Mr. Gunther's principal qualities lie in the 
care exercised in tanning game hides, in the ex- 
pert manner with which he turns out his work 
and the reasonable charges which he exacts. 
Surely these are sufficient to commend him to 
the western taxidermists and sportsmen. 








DANDRUFF CAUSED BY A GERM. 


A New Discovery That Kills the Germ and 
Prevents Baldness. 


Pretty nearly all the hair preparations for 
dandruff, have some merit in allaying itching of 
the scalp, and in being a fairly good dressing for 
the hair, but there is only one that recognizes 
what causes dandruff, falling hair, and baldness, 
and that destroys that cause, a little germ—and 
that is Newbro’s Herpicide. This germ eats its 
way into the scalp, down to tbe hair root, where 
it saps that vitality, causing dandruff as it digs 
up the scalp into little white scales. Unless it is 
destroyed there’s no permanent stopping of fall- 
ing hair and cure of dandruff and baldness, 
Newbro’s Herpicide killsthe germ. ‘Destroy the 
cause you remove the effect.” 








WORKS 


OF THE BURLINGTON BASKET 





COMPANY. 


We take pleasure in showing above cut of the factory and works of the Burlington Basket 
Company of Burlington, Iowa, manufacturers of the well-known Hawkeye Refrigerator Bas- 
ket, an article that has created a wonderful demand among campers and picnickers during the 


last few years. 
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THE ORDWAY, SNOW @ ADDISON 
GROCERY COMPANY 
1109-1111 


Fifteenth Street Groceries, 


1509-1511 Delicatessen, 
Arapahoe Street Meats, 


Warehouses: Complete 
1507 Blake Street Poultry, Shipping 


DENVER Fish, , Department 
COLORADO Fresh Fruits, Goods sent daily 


Vegetables, by Freight and 


Fine Wines. and Express to all 
Liquors. parts of the 
West 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Ranches and Tourists Supplied 
Send for Complete Catalogue. Published Monthly 


Please Mention Outdoor Life. 





























#2 Sheard’s Hunting or Target. Sight. #2 


AFTER a good en | years spent in the moun- 

tains hunting all kinds of large game, I 
think I know what a hunter wants in the way 
of a Gun Sight. He wants a sight that will 
show up well on any colored object, on land, 
water or snow—and in any kind of light and un- 
der all circumstances; a sight that he can draw 
down fine without blurring or covering up the 
entire object aimed at, and a sight that will 
stand rough work without breaking or the bead 
jarring off. 

After making thousands of different kinds of 
sights, and spending a great deal of time and 
money, I have finally succeeded in getting up a (DISCOUNT TO DBALERS.) 
sight that will please any big game hunter or 
target shooter. No matter how poor or how old the eyes are, you can see to shoot with this 
sight. I will guarantee that you cannot hold it in any light and make it blur, that it will show 
in the darkest of timber, in the most unfavorable light, and that it will improve your shooting 
greatly. The sights are Bead Shape, can be used with open or peep sights, are made by hand 
out of the best machine steel, with a gold andcopper alloy bead that is made long and strong 
for business and cannot be easily knocked off like other bead sights. While I appreciate the 
hundreds of letters received from hunters all over the West, testifying to the value of this 
sight, it is not necessary to publish testimonials, as the sight will sell itself to any shooter who 
will put one on his rifle and try it, and he cannot see the novelty or value of the sight unless 
he sees it on a rifle out doors and in the darkest timber. All I ask is that you send $1.50 for 
one of these sights and try it, when, if not satisfactory, return the sight and money will be re- 
funded, as I am satisfied that you will not part with it if you once try it. I have them to fit 
any rifle or carbine. Price, each, by mail, $1.50, 

yman’s Patent Leaf or my Buckhorn, and Lyman’s Rear Cambination Globe Sight, together 
with my Patent Front Bead Sight. make the best set of sights that can be put on a rifle for 
any kind of shooting. Price for the three sights, $4.50. In ordering sights state what rifle, 
model and caliber you want them for, and enclose 10c in stamps for mail. Remember that a 
good gun will not shoot well with poor sights. 

In putting on open sights, drive in the sights from right to left, muzzle pointing from you, 
and use a piece of copper or the edge of a dollar against the sight, so as not to mar them. In 
driving my sight down in the sight block of the 1895 model Winchester, use a piece of hard 
wood, so as not to injure the bead. If the copper in my Bead Sight becomes tarnished, a rub 
or two with a piece of buckskin will brighten it up. 





W. F. SHEARD, 908 and o10 A Street, - Tacoma, Wash. 


Write for Price List of Guns, Furs and Game Heads. 
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CHANCE FOR A GOOD DEALER. 


While the Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co. 
of 3% Broadway, New York, have closed on 
agencies for nearly all American territory, yet 
they write us that there are a couple of small 
patches of western territory which as yet they 
have failed to place in the hands of agents. 
One of these is Montana, a splendid field for a 
dealer who would wish to add the pneumatic 
mattress to his line, while the other is New 
Mexico, Arizona and Nevada, which could be 
taken collectively or by separate dealers. 

The pneumatic mattress has come to stay 
and is now recognized as a part of nearly every 
camper, packer or hunter’s outfit. Mr. Shilli- 
day, the manager, writes us under date of July 
8th that the business during that month up to 
date of writing exceeded the total of the pre- 
vious July, and that the business of June was 
four times that of June a year ago. 


BURLINGTON TO THE BLACK HILLS. 


Since the completion of the Burlington's new 
short cut from Denver to Deadwood and Lead 
the Black Hills are brought into close communi- 
cation with Colorado’s metropolis. The ride via 
the B. & M. R. R. is very attractive in point of 
comfort. The traveler can enter his berth in 
the Pullman at 10:45 p. m. at the union depot 
in Denver and awaken in the morning in good 
time for the splendid breakfast served in the 
eating house at the new and thriving town of 
Bridgeport. From Bridgeport the train whirls 
along over the broad rolling prairies of Nebras- 
ka and Dakota to Edgemont, where it enters 
the hills, whose pine-blackened sides have been 
visible some distance back, and the scenic beau- 
ty of the flitting landscape chains the attention 
and arouses the admiration of the traveler. 

The Black Hills are characteristic of them- 
selves—there’s nothing like them. The highest 
peak, Mount Harney, rises only 7,500 feet above 
sea level, about the altitude of Palmer Lake 
Colorado. The surrounding prairie lies at an al- 
titude of about 3,000 feet, which gives the hills 
a sheer rise of from 1,000 to 4,000 feet. As the 
train winds and climbs through valley and can- 
on the traveler inhales deep breaths of the 
cooler air of the hills, and the pleasant odor of 
the fir trees gladdens his nostrils. Comfortable 
rural homes in broad, fertile valleys appear on 
either side, and as the train nears Hill City 
evidences of mining appear on the hillsides. 
Deadwood is reached at 7:15 p. m., and Lead is 
only three miles up the gulch. The writer 
thought he had seen most of the big things in 
mining, but the plant of the great Homestake 
Company at Lead opened his eyes. It’s some- 
thing stupendous and worth the journey to see 
of itself. 

Prosperity is written everywhere in big let- 
ters in the Black Hills. 

There are two beautiful side trips on the 
Burlington in the Hills; one to Hot Springs, 
with its dozen or so splendid hotels, its big 
plunge baths, healing waters, and wonder of 
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all wonders—the wind caves, explored twenty- 
five miles, a magnificent succession of under- 
ground galleries and lofty chambers, unfolding 
glittering beauty of inexpressible magnificence 
under the glare of the calcium light. The state 
soldiers’ home is located here and the site of 
the national sanitarium for soldiers has just 
been selected on a lofty mesa overlooking the 
town—$175,000 having been appropriated for the 
latter institution, 

The other trip is up the beautiful Spearfish 
canon, to Spearfish, the sportsmen’s mecca in 
the Hills. Here trout are large and plentiful 
and big game is to be seen in large numbers 
within a few minutes’ ride of town. Seated in 
the observation compartment of a car on the 
Burlington the trip through the canon in the 
early morning is one continuous panorama of 
the grand and beautiful unsurpassed in the 
West. 


W. G. Kendall, the well-known dog fancier 
and breeder of toy spaniels, terriers. etc., 
writes as follows from Avalon, Santa Catalina 
Island, to Dr. H. Ketcham of Denver under 
date of August 2d: “I am having great sport 
with the big fish here, having caught an im- 
mense 270-pound sea bass my first day out. He 
fought for 1 hour 45 minutes. Have also had 
great sport with the gamy yellowtail, albicore 
and barracuda. It begins to look as though I 
would not get a tuna, as they have not ap- 
peared here since I arrived. and it is now late 
in the season. A few days ago I went out hunt- 
ing wild goats in the mountains and secured 
two fine heads which I am having mounted.” 
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BEAR TRAPPING. 


BY ROVER. 


traps out in the Cabinet range of moun- 
tains in Northwestern Montana in Flat- 
head County. <A couple of mining engi- 


| N THE spring of "98 I had a line of bear 


neers, friends of mine, who were located at 
Libby at the time, expressed a desire to 
make the rounds to the traps with me some 
day when I thought the prospects for getting 
a bear were good. 

So early one morning in May I called for 
them. We will call them Whit and Joe. 
One armed himself with a kodak, the other 
with a Savage rifle. 

The country being so rough and contain- 
ing so much down timber and brush, we 
concluded to walk. After traveling for about 
three miles we came to where the first trap 
was set, and found the pen torn down and 
the trap gone. The indications showed very 
plainly that Bruin had “gotten his foot in it.” 

I was using a No. 5 Newhouse steel trap 
with a chain attached about eighteen inches 
long, with a ring at the end about four and 
one-half inches in diameter. In this ring I 
always put a toggle, or pole, about ten feet 
long and fasten the ring on it near one end 
so that when a bear gets caught I can easily 
follow the trail made by the animal drag- 
ging the toggle and trap. It usualy winds 
up by getting tangled up in some windfall 
or thicket; whereas, if a trap is made fast 
to something solid a bear will tear his foot 
out. We made a circle around the scene 
and soon struck the trail leading down the 
hill. Joe and Whit immediately became 
eager for the fray, Joe remarking that he 
didn’t think it sportsmanlike to shoot a bear 
in a trap. 

We followed the trail down the hill to a 
ravine at the bottom of which was a springy 


bog or slough about twenty feet across. An 
old dead tree had fallen across the bog at 
this point, and about forty feet up from the 
bog on the side hill in a balsam thicket we 
found Bruin. It proved to be a she-bear 
about medium size, caught by the hind foot. 
She was in a poor place to get a good shot 
with a kodak, so we held a council of war and 
concluded that if we could get her out in 
the old fallen treetop we could get a good 
snap shot at her. Whit stationed himself 
on the old log over the bog with the kodak, 
while Joe stood to one side with the Savage 
ready to shoot in case anything went wrong. 
I was assigned to the duty of coaxing her 
bearship out onto the open ground. I walked 
up close to her, but she only sulked (which 
most of the black or brown bears will do 
after being in a trap long). 

However, I noticed that those little black, 
snake-looking eyes were watching every 
move I made. I got on the lower side and 
took hold of the end of the pole attached 
to the ring in the trap. I gave it a yank that 
gave the sore foot a bad wrench. She re- 
sented this move by letting a wo-o-oh! out of 
her and charged on me, fairly fanning the 
air with her front paws trying to get hold of 
me. [I turned to run and in doing so caught 
the front lapel of my pants on a dry snag 
that stuck up out of the old treetop. By a 
desperate effort I tore loose from it, but not 
in time to escape a vicious swipe from one 
of those front paws which sent me on my 
hands and knees; but I lit a-running. The 
suag which came so near being serious to 
me was a handicap to the bear, for she 
caught on it with the toggle and trap. When 
I got out of the reach of those front paws I 
reached for my Mannlicher, which I had left 
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lying conveniently near, and without waiting 
to see whether or not Whit had brought the 
kodak into action I put a ball through her 
neck that almost severed the head from the 
bedy. I then looked around to see why Joe 
had not brought the Savage into play. To 
my surprise he had dropped the gun and was 
making frantic efforts to get over a huge 
windfall several rods away. I found Whit 
stuck fast in the bog, he, in his hurry to get 
across having either fallen or jumped into 
the mire. He had rendered the kodak use- 
less by dropping it in the water. Results 

no prospect of a picture of the bear. When 
I recovered sufficiently to examine myself, 
I found I had lost part of the back of my 


coat and most all of my pants. Whit got 
wet, and Joe—well, I think he must have 
gotten scared. 

We dispatched her bearship, and after 


taking off her pelt we set the trap by the 
carcass and went on to the next trap. We 
drew a blank in the next two traps, but the 
fourth one we found gone. After following 
the trail for a little ways, judging by the 
trade-marks he left I thought we had a griz 
zly, and so informed Whit and Joe. I also 
incidentally remarked that we might look 
for some excitement. Not having very much 
confidence in Joe’s ability to shoot when the 
right time came, I unlimbered my Mann- 
licher, so as to be ready for action, as I have 
found out by experience that a grizzly is an 
ugly customer, more especially in a trap than 
out; for out of a trap they will usually get 


out of your way, but in one it means fight 
on sight. 

The trail took us over windfalls, through 
swamps and finally to the bottom in open 
pine timber. Here it was hard to trail him, 
for it seemed that at times he would pick up 
trap and toggle and go for several rods with- 
out touching the ground. We occasionally 
saw a tree or bush where he had left marks 
of his teeth or claws. 

The nerves of both Whit and Joe were 
strung up to almost the snapping point. Whit 
remarked that every time we snapped a twig 
his heart came clean up into his mouth, 
Suddenly we heard a great commotion about 
ten rods off to our right and simultaneously 
saw a huge black bear climbing a large pine 
tree. He was making huge lunges to get 
up the tree and was making good progress, 
although he had a seventeen-pound trap 
and a toggle or pole that weighed forty 
pounds attached to one of his front feet, 
With all this handicap he succeeded in get- 
ting to the first limb, about sixty feet from 
the ground, and in trying to get over this 
limb he fumbled and lost his hold, and came 
down with a crash. He let a thunderous 
roar out of him, but before he could recover 
from the fall Joe redeemed some of his lost 
prestige by planting a bullet behind the 
shoulders, killing him dead. 

This proved to be a very large bear, and 
by the time we got him skinned and carried 
home it was long after dark. 





ONE KIND OF BEAR TRAP. 
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DEER-HUNTING IN THE OLYMPICS. 


BY E. T. FISK. 


HERE are very few places in the 
United States where deer may be 
run with hounds, but fortunately, 
the laws of this state allow this 

mode of sport to be carried on in all counties 
bordering on Puget Sound. In most parts 
of this state and also of Oregon lying west 
of the Cascade Mountain range, it is almost 
impossible to successfully still hunt deer, 
for certain reasons. It would take a rather 
long explanation to show why, so I will re- 
frain therefrom, as Outdoor Life may not 
wish me to monopolize its vaiuable space. 
Certain climatic and other natural conditions 
relating to the flora, etc., would have to be 
gone into. 

As I am a great lover of hunting any 
kind of game with hounds, I will relate my 
experiences with good hounds after deer on 
this coast. I hope none of the readers of 
Outdoor Life will think that the killing of 
the game is an important factor in my esti- 
mation of the pleasures to be derived from 
hunting. There is nothing grander than 
listening to the tongueing of hounds trailing 
large game; nothing more exciting and ex- 
hilarating. It is a pleasure that a person has 
to experience in order to appreciate. I can 
well understand the great sport the different 
fox-hunting clubs have running after their 
packs of hounds. They do not do it for the 
fox they might capture, but for the individ- 
ual excitement and pleasure of hearing the 
baying of the hounds and the healthful ex- 
ercise attended following the chase in fine 
weather through beautiful woods and fol- 
lage. 

Mr. L. V. Brewer and myself were 
camped for a hunting trip on Hood’s Canal, 
which is an arm or bay of the Pacific Ocean 
extending inland a great many miles. Wild 
fowl were plentiful, and we had good sport 
with our shot guns. Of course, we had to 
have venison in camp, and for that purpose 
we had one of our old fox hounds with us. 
We started out for deer one morning about 
7 o'clock, Mr. Brewer rowing an old flat boat 
and I paddling an Indian “dug out” canoe, 


with our faithful four-footed friend. The 
latter sat silently in the bow of the canoe 
as meek as a lamb, unconscious of the fact 
that he was a source of such great sport for 
us. Poor old “Black-and-Tan” had to run for 
hours that day to bring his deer in. It took 
us about ten minutes to get to where I had 
to land, but my companion had to row about 
a mile farther along the beach to get to his 
stand where the deer take to water if the 
hound should trail him long enough. I and 
the hound were soon ashore, and I of course 
led him by a light chain, for fear he would 
strike a trail of some sort of game before I 
got back in the hills far enough with him. 
We had to get back about two miles onto a 
certain deer range, in order to get a deer 
to travel to the runway where Mr. Brewer 
took his stand. If the hound started a 
deer before I got to the right range, the 
deer would travel across other hills and go 
to water about five miles from where we 
wished to run them. 

It was a clear, frosty morning, and 
everything seemed just right to enjoy the 
woods, and we were soon at the place to 
turn loose. The first thing I noticeu was 
that a great battle must have just taken 
place between two rival bucks, judging from 
the way the brush and earth were strewn 
about. It being during the month of October, 
such a scrimmage was not unexpected. I 
felt happy now, as I expected the hound to 
start one of these bucks, as we did not 
want to get a doe. The hound was strain- 
ing with all his force to ket away from the 
chain, and was barking lively. I knew from 
this that it was a hot trail and turned him 
loose. Away he went, with his head high in 
the air, swinging his head to either side to 
smell the scent‘on the ferns which the deer 
had touched in passing. Everything seemed 
life now, and my blood begain to flow faster 
as I watched the actions of the hound and 
listened to his quick tongueing along the 
trail. Little did he care if he had to run all 
day through rough brush, over fallen timber, 
up and down hill, ete. I knew he would 
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never quit until the deer took to the salt 
water. He was soon out of hearing, but it 
was not long until I could hear him coming 
back again along the hillside, and I knew the 
deer was ahead of him. As I had a repeat- 
ing shot gun with me, loaded with buckshot, 
to use in case a deer was driven my way, 
I was ready to head him off, but he passed 
out of range of a shot gun. The hound went 
sweeping by in full cry and again went out 
of hearing. From the direction the deer was 
traveling, I thought he would cross a certain 
open place, if he came back, so I took my 
stand there. I was agreeably surprised, after 
waiting about ten minutes, to see a fine, 
graceful buck, come trotting right by me 
The faint voice of the hound could be heard 
in the distance. He looked so easy, so close 
that I could have shot him down with small 
shot, being only about fifty feet away. I 
had plenty of time and took a good aim to 
strike him in the head, and pulled the trig- 
ger, when lo! the cartridge misfired. Mr. 
Deer was not aware of my presence until 








he heard the click of the hammer, and as he 


turned to look towards me, he heard a noise 
resembling a threshing machine as I worked 
the mechanism of the repeater to eject the 
misfired shell and refill with the next. He 
changed his slow trot into quick jumps and 
nothing was too high for him to clear. This 
second shell also misfired, and I worked the 
forearm of the gun again, for a new shell, 
and this one did fire, but the deer was far- 
ther away by this time than I supposed. I 
would not have shot at an animal so far 
away with buckshot, if I had not been in 
such a fix with the gun. The deer was at 
least 200 feet from me when I succeeded in 
firing. The hound was not long in _ put- 
ting in an appearance, and I ran alongside 
of him to urge him on. He looked up at 
me and wagged his trail as he went by, and 
looked as if he was very much dissatisfied 
with the way I handled the deer he had such 
a hard time driving up in front of me. I felt 
sorry for the poor dog as I knew he would 
have to keep on for an hour or more béfore 
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that deer would take to water. I lingered 
around the hills listening to the chase for 
about an hour, and as the dog did not come 
within my hearing any more, I concluded 
to strike out across the hills to the beach 
where I left my canoe. I gave up the chase, 
expecting the deer to go to the beach and 
interview my companion to see if he could 
do better with a rifle than I did with the 
shot gun. I had only gotten about 200 feet 
from where the bucks had the fight, and 
was in deep salal-berry bushes, breaking my 
way through, when up jumps another buck 
about twenty-five feet in front of me. As 
he was jumping up and down over the tall, 
tangled brush, I shot at him with the only 
buckshot shell I had left, and struck him 
along the side of the head. He wheeled 
square around and came jumping over the 
brush right back to where I was standing. 
I pulled trigger on him again when within ten 
feet of me, but to my surprise there was no 
shell in. I did not know whether to put in an- 
other or fight off the buck with the gun. Before 
I could get a shell in, the buck went by me 
and I leaned over to get out of his way. 
From his looks I felt perfectly safe from 
him, as he did not seem to notice me at all. 
I had a few No. 6 shot shell in my hunting 
coat and soon had one in the gun, and fired 
at the buck as he was going away from me, 
and the whole charge struck him around the 
head, knocking him down. He was soon 
upon his legs and off leaping over the high 
salal, but looked as if he would tumble over 
at every leap—he looked so weak. Does any- 
one suppose this deer came back to fight me? 
I do not think so myself; I believe he was 
partly stunned by the first shot and turned 
back to cover, not knowing exactly where 
the shot came from. I did not have this 
deer yet, as I saw him go out of sight, in- 
stead of falling as one would think. It took 
me a long time to get through such dense 
brush towards where I saw him last. I 
trailed him up and finally located him hiding 
between some logs and brush. He heard me 
first, and was turning out of the brush and 
came directly at me again, to my great sur- 
prise. I shot him down as he came within 
about six feet of my gun. That finished him. 

I have read of deer charging the hunter 
when shot, but I do not believe that in all 
cases where a deer turns and comes towards 
the hunter, he intends to fight. In all the 


years I have hunted deer, I have never used 
a shot gun, except this time. I took the gun 
on this trip in the woods more for the pur- 
pose of shooting grouse on my way back to 
camp after turning the hound loose, as we 
did not wish to kill a deer so far back from 
camp, when we could easily run him in to 
our boats. 

It is a hard proposition to pack a good- 
sized deer two miles through timber. I had 
to quarter him where he fell, and come back 
with help from camp the next day to get him 
out. After I had killed this deer, I went to 
the beach, got in my canoe and paddled up 
to Mr. Brewer. I found him still on deck, 
and told him all about the first deer the 
hound was running, and about my missing 
him, and asked him if he heard the hound 
running in the hills back of him. He had 
not heard the hound, and was quite disap- 
pointed at my not having stopped the deer. 
I did not tell him anything about the other 
buck I had killed in the woods. While we 
were talking the matter over, we saw the big 
buck run out of the woods to the edge of the 
surf, fully 300 yards from us. My com- 
panion, who is a fine rifle shot, lost no time 
in bringing this magnificent buck down with 
his .30-30, striking him twice in rapid suc- 
cession. We rowed our two boats up to the 
deer on the beach, put him in the flat boat, 
and waited for the hound to come in on the 
trail, which he soon did. The poor old dog 
looked satisfied when he saw the deer cap- 
tured at last. 

We were soon back to camp, where I told 
my hunting friends, Mr. Brewer and Captain 
Gerard, who was also in our camp, that I 
had a nice buck in the woods. Of course 
they thought it all a joke, and it looked as 
if they would not go in with me the next 
day to bring the deer out, thereby leaving a 
hard job staring me in the face. I finally 
convinced them that I was truthful, and they 
went with me the next day to! bring in the 
game. Upon skinning the deer Mr. Brewer 
brought to ground, we found two buckshot 
in his flank, just beneath the skin. So, after 
ali, I made him travel faster than he other- 
done. This was a very 
long and tall deer, about six years old, but 
the antlers on deer in this section of the 
country do not bear as many points as deer 
of the Rocky Mountain country, as a rule. 


wise would have 
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I inclose herewith photographs of this The antlers of these two bucks grace our 
latter deer, made by Mr. Brewer and myself 
at the time of loading him in the boat. and 
on the beach in front of our camp. 


homes here in Seattle, and are reminders of 


the peculiar incidents of deer hunting. 
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IN OCTOBER. 


DON GRIMALDI 


Thro’ woods aflame with color, 

Gold, crimson, violet, blue, 
Where rays stream thro’ the mazes 
Of purple mists and hazes 

I stray—and dream of you 


October’s golden glamor 
Enwraps me in its Spell: 
I whisper and you hear me, 
Your spirit hovers near me, 
I sigh—but all is well. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MOUNTING TROPHIES. 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


VERYONE who can go to the woods 
has before this, or is now getting 
ready for his fall outing. Each has 
builded his castles and seen himself 

returning ladened with trophies of the chase, 
trophies which if properly cared for will 
be a delight and an ornament for the rest 
of life. There is just the rub—if properly 
eared for. If not, they are an eyesore, and 


each time you look at them you feel like 
killing the fellow who spoiled them. 


Not one taxidermist out of fifty has ever 
seen a live moose, much less taken pains to 
minutely examine their wonderful muzzle. 
If a man has never seen the animal in life, 
never studied the different poses of those 
graceful heads (for ugly as they are in death 
they are graceful in life), the delicate lines 
round the eyes, the protruding upper lip— 
how is he going to do anything with it but 
produce such a specimen as Judge Wheeler 
is photographed with in a recent issue of 
Outdoor Life? The nose of that moose looks 
as if the poor thing had run into a yellow 
jacket’s nest and was swollen out of all 
semblance to its original shape. Had the 
judge killed the fellow who spoiled that fine 
head it would have been most justifiable 
homicide, and he would have performed a 
service that should command lifelong grati- 
tude from his brother sportsmen. 

Now these things can be remedied in a 
large measure if the hunter himself will 
take the care he should; but the trouble 
with many hunters is in having eyes only 
for the horns. Now, instead of gazing in 
admiration at the horns, which wont change, 
just carefully examine, measure and note 
down every pecularity and line that would 
help a good taxidermist to set up that head 
as it is in nature. Take a moose head, note 
the distance the upper lip overhangs the 
lower, measure round the nostrils, round 
base of ears, round the neck in three places, 
look at the eyes, note the wrinkles round 
them and if they are all stuffed out with 
plaster don’t accept the work, but make the 
taxidermist do it over again. You are pay- 


ing to have your trophies mounted true to 
Nature—not stuffed. 

Look at the deer of Colorado. One buck 
has a nose like a greyhound, small and sharp, 
and the next one will have a muzzle large 
enough for an elk, but when the skin is all 
dried up how can a taxidermist tell, if you 
have no measurements, which is sharp and 
which has a large muzzle. 

An antelope’s upper lip protrudes in pro- 
portion to its size almost as much as a 
moose, but how many heads do you see 
where the lips are not sewn evenly together? 

Some day you will be sitting down to 
rest and a coyote will come trotting leisurely 
past. Watch him; his nose is down and he 
is taking the world easy. Presently he gets 
to leeward of you and scents you. As if he 
had received an electric shock, every nerve 
is tense, his head goes up, the hair on his 
neck stands out and he looks almost as large 
as an old gray wolf. Your rifle cracks at this 
instant, the bullet enters ‘behind the 
shoulder, a leap, a short run, a wobble and it 
is all over. Ah, happy thought to have that 
head set up. But how—with the hang-dog 
dook as you first saw him, or as he looked 
when he smelled you? A camera is a great 
aid to getting the different positions and 
don’t be afraid of a few films. If you are 
lucky enough to get a moose turn it every 
way and shoot that nose in all lights so that 
if you get a stuffed specimen you will not 
be to blame, and can insist on having it re- 
mounted properly. 

A jack-rabbit’s head makes an odd and 
pretty ornament, but two or three coyotes in 
the different poses they assume attract more 
attention than any head I ever set up. 

A fawn’s head is a pretty mount, but if 
you succeed in getting the proper expression 
to those large, soft eyes they are a constant 
reproach to you for having taken the grace- 
ful little thing’s life. While there are any 
number of would-be taxidermists who will 
spoil anything they touch, yet a good deal of 
cussing and hard feeling can be saved by 
taking the precautions I have outlined. 








BIRD ACCIDENTS. 


PHOTOS AND TEXT BY DR. W. H. BERGTOLD. 


GES ago huge reptiles flourished in 
the marshes of an inland sea, whose 
shores are now parts of high mount- 
ains and plains in Wyoming; they 

lived and died as most wild creatures, wag 
their 
weaker neighbors, and suffering injury and 
death as do men, beasts and birds to-day. 
One such monster once broke its thigh, 


ing war on each other, preying on 


How is beyond us, but we can imagine, per 
haps feebly now, some terrible encounter 
with a fellow of equal bulk, or with a foe 














1—Normal Flicker-tarsus 


2—Broken and healed flicker-tarsus. 


yet more fierce. Vanquished, it crept into 
some accustomed retreat to lie there until 
Nature, kindly healing at all times and in 
ali ages, repaired the break and gave the 
animal new lease of life. When that par 
ticular reptile died, its skeleton sank into 
the slime and mud on the bottom of its 
marshy home, and in the slowly-creeping 
centuries that passed, became stone with the 
rest of its surroundings. And it came to 


pass, that ages afterward these fossilized 
bones were brought to light, to tell even to 
an untrained eye of the accident of so long 
ago. As that femur iay in the Wyoming 
University Museum, the traces of the old 
break were perfectly plain, showing too, af- 
ter all these centuries, how it had healed, 
making the bone a little shorter, and a bit 
bent and thickened. 

Nature repeats to-day what we thus know 
happened aeons ago; an injury, most often 
through the fierce struggle for existence or 
for a mate, followed often by repair and full 
recovery. To the working naturalist these 
evidences of injuries amongst the creatures 
in his chosen field are not rare, whilst even 
the occasional observer in natural history 
notes similar facts. Most of the injuries 
seen to-day with birds result, it is sad to 
recall, from the relentless human hunt that 
A duck 
is winged by a long shot; it hides in the 
rushes, gathers a scanty living on foot and 


follows them from the egg to death. 


maybe is lucky enought to have the wound 
heal so kindly that later on it can fly and 
join its comrades. Perhaps months or years 
afterward, at some epicurean table, the old 
injury is discovered and discussed. 

A long time ago while collecting in Colo- 
rado, | secured an flicker 
whose hight tarsus had in some way been 


orange-shafted 


broken in its lower third. The “leg” had 
healed firmly, but in an unnatural position. 
The lower fragment embracing the foot had 
been bent inward and at the angle of union 
there remained a noticeable thickening. For- 
tunately the healing process had not en- 
tangled the important tendons passing along 
the back of the “leg,” leaving the foot and 
toes still useful, notwithstanding the awk 
ward position of the foot. Moreover, the 
bird was well nourished and, judging from 
its ability to climb, seemed in no way handi- 
capped by the unnatural position of its foot. 


The accompanying photograph pictures this 
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deformed “leg” in conjunction with a nat- 
ural one from another highholder. 

On a trip to 
Lake, Colorado, our party 
for many hours by visits from a crippled 
bird (P. Canadensis Capitatis). Its 
visit after 


recent camping Jefferson 


was entertained 


camp 
first camp was 
made and it at once compelled more than 
passing notice for it had but one “leg.” No 


occurred soon 


trace of the missing member was detected 
even at very close range. At the same time 
the defect troubled the bird but little. It 
usually had some difficulty in perching when 
In sitting on 
a limb it rested its body close to the stick, 


compelled to alight suddenly. 


as can be seen in the accompanying photo- 














ONE-LEGGED CAMP ROBBER, 


graph, and it held its own in fights with its 
companions over scraps thrown from camp. 
It grew more tame and bold than is usual 
with this jay, for we about camp grew to 
like it and favored the bird all we could, 
thoughtit wasas mischievous and bothersome 
as only a camp robber can be. 

Shortly after this, while on another trip 
into the “hills” we set a large No. 5 bear trap 
and found in it a day or so afterward a dead 
magpie. The trap had been released by the 
bird alighting on the pan; the great steel 
jaws had flattened it like a leaf. It is pos- 
sible that the camp bird’s leg had been cut 
oft in springing a trap, as the magpie had 
sprung our bear trap. 








ANOTHER VIEW OF ONE-LEGGED CAMP ROBBER. 








A HUNTING TRIP ON THE MIDDLE. 


BY A. F. M. T. 


eral years past to spend a week or 

thereabouts, each fall, hunting deer in 

the Long’s Peak country. My compan- 
ion on these hunts is a hunter well-known 
in that section and who from a perfect 
knowledge of the ground, can generally find 
game on pretty short notice. 

One fall, the annual fever coming on, I 
wrote to S., telling him that he could look 
for me to be along in the next few days. 
The trail of the letter was not yet cold 
when I was following it up with all speed. 
By making good connections, the trip ¢an be 
done in one day from Denver. There was 
still an hour or so of daylight remaining 
when I rode up to S.’s cabin. He was out at 
the woodpile making the chips fly and when 
he saw me he let out a “hello” that made 
the woods ring. 

As soon as we had put up the horse he 
proposed that we go over to the lake and 
see if we couldn’t catch a mess of trout for 
supper. This suited me exactly and so we 
soon had the rods down and in a short time 
were in the boat and having fair luck. Dark- 
ness compelled us to pull to the shore, but 
not before we had an appetizing catch of 
rainbow. And how good they did taste 
when Mrs. S. had fried them a half hour 
later. Fishermen bringing trout home with 
them from a trip have probably noticed that 
they seem to have lost their real flavor. S. 
says that trout to taste right, have to be 
eaten where they are caught. I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was about right. 

After a hearty supper, we made up the 
packs and got everything ready for an early 
start next morning, then piled into bed. The 
stars were still shining next morning when 
we loaded on our packs and pulled out. As 
we had to travel slowly on account of the 
roads it was past noon when we reached the 
spot picked for our camp. That evening we 
prospected for signs and found that there 
were deer in the vicinity, but owing to the 


| HAS been my good fortune for sev- 


lack of snow it was impossible to track 
them for any distance. However, luck was 
with us, for that night it began to snow. Be- 
fore turning in we managed to decide on a 
plan for the next day’s hunt. We were to 
go by different routes to a point on a run- 
way which the deer were then using and. 
then take up the most promising trail. 

After a breakfast eaten by candle light, 
we started, separating at a short distance 
from camp. The snow had stopped falling 
early in the night and now glistened under 
the moon, bright and cold. I had gone per- 
haps a mile from camp before I came on 
any signs of game. Going up a ridge I found. 
a good sized deer track, made probably by 
some buck on his way to join a herd. We 
were both headed the same way so I decided 
to follow it. It was now growing lighter 
every minute and soon I could get a good 
look at the country and form some plan for 
getting a shot at the old fellow. Having 
decided to try a cut on the trail, I turned off 
down the ridge and followed a line of bluffs 
for some distance as the ground seemed like 
a good place for jumping a bunch. How- 
ever, nothing was seen until I got almost 
to the meeting place, when I heard a shot 
and then saw 8. motion to me from a point 
of rocks. He had just fired at a small buck 
and was certain that he had hit it, so we 
followed up the tracks and soon jumped the 
deer in a little flat on the side of the ridge. 
A ball in the shoulder brought him down and 
we soon had him hung on a limb. 

S. had found the tracks of four or five 
deer just before shooting the buck, so we 
set out to follow these. After about two 
hours of hard walking we came to a point 
where the deer had begun to scatter and 
feed. This was near the top of a large 
mountain and as we came around a point of 
rocks we saw a small bunch of deer feeding 
ou the side of the mountain just below us. 
We picked our bucks and fired. S.’s buck 
fell in his tracks while mine disappeared, 
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with a whisk of his tail, around a spur of 
the hill. 

Having attended to number one, we took 
up the trail of the other and soon found a 
bed, red with blood. Impatience got the 
better of judgment and we set off expecting 
every minute to get a shot, but the buck 
was always just a little too quick for us. 
We found several beds and blood was sprink- 
led on the ground at nearly every jump he 
had made. The chase led down the mount- 
ain and across the creek. Here the buck did 
a little scheming that came pretty near 
throwing us off the track. The snow had 
nearly all melted and the deer evidently 
thought that it was a good time to get away, 
so he walked into the creek and followed it 
up stream for nearly a quarter of a mile. We 
finally found where he had come out onto 


shore again, and at the same moment I looked 
up and saw the buck climbing the hillside. 
Throwing my gun to my shoulder, I got in 
a lucky shot that broke his back. He was a 
splendid, big fellow, in fact so large that we 
had to be content with piling brush over him 
instead of hanging him up for the night. It 
was not until we set out on the home trail 
for camp that I began to notice how tired I 
was. But there is an end even to the long- 
est trail and that night a little after dark 
we dragged ourselves into camp, having been 
on the go since daylight. But did we have 
any regrets on that account? Not at all. 
Instead, as we devoured deer liver and 
“sinkers,” we agreed that we’d have to look 
a long ways before finding anything to beat 
deer hunting and camping out. 
Princeton, N. J. 




















COMPL'IMENTS FRANK STANDISH 


HALF-BREED BUFFALO. 
Cow, Owned by the Geo. Adams & Frederic Co., Denver Stock Yards. 




















A DAY’S SPORT ON THE GORE RANGE. 


BY H. DAY BARNEY. 


HILE I 


great 


have participated in a 
many exciting hunts in 

quest of big game in Colorado, 

there was one star day’s sport 
in my hunting history that stands out from 
the rest in the magnificence of its brilliant 
accomplishments. It was in the early ‘80s 
that I had the pleasure of a day’s hunt never 
to be forgotten. My partner and I had been 
hunting on the Range, Middle 
Park, and had only two more days before 


Gore near 


reaching home—one of which we intended to 


spend hunting and the other in traveling 
home, where a Thanksgiving dinner 


awaited us. 

On account of our poor luck on the north 
side of th river the day before, and the ut 
tered verdict of a rancher who said “the big 
bucks are all on the south side,” 
to cross over and hunt 
up early the next morning before the sun 


we decided 
there. So we were 
hit us, riding our saddle horses, which made 
little 
newly-fallen snow. 


noise in the six or eight inches of 
We were about ready to 
tie our horses, as we had seen several fresh 
deer tracks (none too large, however), when 
Bill suddenly stopped, pointed at a track and 
exclaimed: “Well, how is this!” Sure enough, 
it was a big buck track, and to our great sur 
prise we saw the track of a horse in pursuit. 
Of course we concluded to “play dog” and 
see where they both went. We had scarcely 
gone 200 yards when we came to the border 
of the burnt and green timber, when we saw 
a hunter (the follower of the buck trail) tying 
his horse preparatory to taking a hunt. He 
proved to be Dave —, who on seeing 
us exclaimed, “Hello, boys; just in time for 
a walk. I just came over from town 
morning to have a run with the deer. 
off and the tie the ponies.” 
cluded that he and I should 
buck’s track, Bill 
other direction. 


this 
Get 
It was soon con- 
follow the big 


while was to hunt in an 


On we tramped—now crouching; some- 
times crawling—trying to get a sight of 


what I knew to be a monstrously large buck. 
While resting a few minutes under a big pine 


Dave remarked that the tracks were the 
largest he had ever seen, and I concurred as 
emphatically as the necessary silence of the 
occasion would permit. Slowly, cautiously 
and silently up the side of the range we 
wended our steps. There were many stops 
for rests and many whispered councils in- 
dulged in. With and ears 
toiled toward the top of the range, 
reaching which we discovered to our 
prise, that the trail turned north along the 
ridge, toward the canon. 


alert we 
upon 
sur- 


eyes 


For 200 vards we 
followed, when the tracks suddenly turned 
and went abruptly over the range and down 
the other side. 

“Well, are you 
Dave?” I asked. 

“No,” he answered in a determined voice; 
“IT am uot going another that 
mountain. Are you?” 

“Yes, I certainly am,” I replied. “I have 
time to leave him 
So we parted, Dave retracing his steps and 
I bearing onward. We had scarcely parted 
when I heard Dave's rifle which I 
teok to mean meat, as he was a good shot. 

The prospect for me looked gloomy. I 
traversed a half mile of parkland, and then 
a level stretch a quarter mile in 
scantily covered with scrubby aspens. 


going to follow him, 


rod down 


wasted too much now.” 


crack, 


extent 
Then 
I came to a sharp, rocky bluff with some 
heavy timber on it. The other break, near 
different in that it ran to a high 
cliff, breaking on the north to the 
the south 
is what met my 
stood for a moment looking around me. 
Then, summoning new courage, I took 
the monarch’s trail. He had gone down the 
hill at a long swinging trot, but as I reached 
the level something met my gaze that 


by, was 
knoll or 
canon being and 


and on rocky 


craggy. This eyes as I 


was 
far more acceptable than evidence of a trot. 
I saw him where he stopped abruptly, turned 
around in his track watching 
his back trail. I now realized that extreme 
caution would have to be maintained. When 
he went on I followed his trail, farther and 


and stood 


farther. but when I found where he paused 
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a great place in the snow I stopped and 
thought for a few minutes. It was indeed 
the largest indication of bed I had seen for 
some time. I waited for ten minutes. Noth- 
ing came in sight; so again I began my slow 
hunt. I knew it would be a slow one if I 
met with success because his acute sense of 
smell had warned him of the hunter many 
times before I had crossed his trail. But 
slowly onward I went, looking, twisting, 
turning, eager for a sight of his antlered 
head. Here I saw where he had cropped 
a bunch of grass; there where he had nipped 
an aspen twig. It was all as plain to me as 
reading a book—he wanted to lie down for 
his morning sleep. Soon I was peeping over 
the rugged cliff, down through the sturdy 
pines, and expected to see his lordship; but 
not so soon. Look! his trail turns and goes 
north toward the canon. I can trace it half 
way up the knoll till the trees hide it from 
view. Slowly and cautiously picking my 
way through the trees, being careful to al- 
ways keep a tree between myself and the 
trail. When I come to the last tree I peep 
around it. I can scarcely believe my eyes. 
There is the lad himself, as large as a year- 
ling calf some 300 yards away, feeding slow- 
ly down the ridge toward me. 

“My G-o-d! you are a beauty!” is the ex- 
clamation that breaks from my lips in a 
whisper. Still he is too far for a sure shot 
and I don’t want to alarm him. The hill 
slopes to the gulch with high rocks on its 
brow. By lying down and crawling to them 
I can keep out of his sight; and we will be 
coming toward each other, too. The wind is 
right for me, so I decide to try it. I gently 
slip to the snow and start my slow and toil- 
some journey of some thirty yards. At last 
I lie on the rocks hardly daring to look over. 
I cautiously raise my head and look for the 
big buck. There he is, slowly feeding down 
the hill, some 100 yards away. I control my 
impulse to take a “bust” at him, as Bill 
would say. He is coming closer, and I am 
well concealed. I can plainly see his intent, 
which is to come down in the timber and lie 
down. He swings his great antlered head 
majestically from side to side, and crops the 
grass and scrubby sarvis bushes. He is only 
seventy-five yards away now, and coming 
at a good walk. I grip my faithful Marlin, 
slowly work it out in front of my face. Fifty 
yards! Shall I let him come closer? I hes- 


itate. Forty yards! and now he stops and 
lifts up his left hind leg and scratches his 
ear. LI have got the sights truly on his neck. 
He drops his foot to the ground and the 
ringing report of my 40-82 fills the woods and 
cliffs. Has my aim been untrue? No; his 
great neck sways to one tide and he falls 
headlong down the hill. My success is at 
hand! I stand on the cliff and watch him 
till he is still; then go slowly down to him. 

He fulfills my anticipation—the biggest 
buck I ever saw. I guess he would pull the 
scales at better than 200 pounds. I stand 
looking at him for five, yes ten minutes, and 
then proceed to “hog dress” him. Then I 
roll him up on a scrubby sarvis bush, and 
he is ready for the horse. 

As I start back to join my friends, I feel 
more than satisfied with my morning’s sport. 
When I get on top of the range I take an- 
other view of my surroundings. Then I 
start down, though not the trail I came by. 
I look this time for a good, open trail to 
bring the ponies up. Nothing of life is seen 
on my backward journey, except a large 
bunch of grouse, which I watch for a few 
minutes, and then trod on to the horses. 

Dave's horse is gone. I see by the tracks 
in the snow that he has come and taken it. 
I didn’t have long to wait, when presently 
Bill came out of the woods with a “What 
luck, old man?” 

“Oh, bully good luck, to-day, Bill. What 
with you?” 

I had no need to ask the question, be- 
cause his hands were covered with “red.” 
“Oh, a fair-to-large buck,” said he. 

“T have got you ‘down’ this time,” I said. 

“Have you?” he asked. 

“Yes, Bill; I’ve got the biggest buck I 
ever saw.” 

“Do you mean that? Then I would like 
to see him, for you have seen some big ones 
in your time,” said Bill. 

We were soon on our horses and under 
way back to the scene of my sport a few 
hours before. Nothing of interest happened 
till we got to the buck. We had concluded to 
skin the head and save it; and had just be- 
gun skinning, when Bill looked down the 
gulch and exclaimed: “Look at that one 
coming up. We will show him a good time 
if he gets within gunshot.” I looked down 
the guleh and saw a rather large animal ap- 
proaching. I grabbed my gun and started 
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to crawl for a cliff, a short distance to our 
right. I had hardly started when I saw to 
my great surprise that it was a large ram. 
So I crawled out to the cliff and waited for 
him to come within range. As I got out on 
the cliff I spotted a rock down below about 
200 yards, and thought when he got even 
with it I would take a shot at him. Sud- 
denly he stopped and watched the horses. 
Then he came up the hill at a brisk trot and 
nears my rock, stops, looks at the horses 
again, and, then turns and jumps upon my 
rock, looking straight up at me. I thought 
it best not to shoot yet, but I looked down 
through the sights at him. It was a long 
shot, but I thought a good one, if I made 
it. So I pressed the trigger and after the 
smoke had blown away I saw him bounding 
down the hill. I watched him, too surprised 








LOCKED BUCK HORNS, FOUND ON APISHIPA RIVER, COLO., 
BY A. RK. BEYMER. 


to shoot again. He made twenty, thirty, 
forty yards—then his great bounds slack- 
ened and he stopped, staggered and fell over 
dead. I hastened down to him, arriving at 
his side simultaneously with Bill. 

“You made a pretty shot, lad,” says Bill, 
We measured the ram’s head and found it 
was twelve and a half inches around the 
base of the horn and twenty-nine and a half 
inches long. Although I have seen larger 
ones since, it was the largest one I had ever 
seen up to that time. It was getting late, 
so we concluded to pack both animals and 
set out for camp. The ram’s head went to 
one of the greatest museum’s in Colorado, 
and my reader can see the great buck’s head 
hanging on the wall of my mountain home 
any time. 
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HE WAS HIT IN THE RIGHT PLACE, 


























BULGER. 


DON GRIMALDI. 


Thet dog hain’t got no pedigree, 

Er ef he has it’s lost; 

But lots o’ dogs uv high degree 
Ain’t wuth more’n half their cost. 
Depends on what you want ’em fur? 
Well, yes; thet I'll admit. 

You'd call thet dog a “common cur?” 
He’s jest chock full uv wit. 


Bulger, old boy, ther’s hawks about! 
D’ye see ’im cock his eye? 

When mother’s chicks 'r runnin’ out 
You'll see ’im watch the sky. 

Some varmints crawls an’ others flies 
To steal your fowls away, 

But Bulger sleeps with open eyes 
An’ watches night and day. 


Huntin’? No; ain’t much at that; 
Ther’s little here to hunt. 

In fun he sometimes hunts the cat 
An’ trees her, too, the runt! 

But when he sees me take my gun 
Old Bulger’s wild to go, 

An’ he an’ I’ve had heaps o’ fun 
A-trackin’ hares in snow, 


Young man, I’1l tell you why I like 
An’ never'll part from him: 

Once I'd a boy—a merry tike, 

My bright-eyed little Jim 

He loved that dog, an’ often they 
Played in the meadows free; 

An’ once when Jim was lost away 
He brought him back to me 


An’ often yet I see them two 
A’ rompin’ ’neath the trees, 


Where grass is green an’ skies are blue, 


Happy as birds an’ bees. 

My little toddler now lies low, 
Down where the willows weep, 

An’ by his side where flowers grow 
Some day shall Bulger sleep. 
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SOME CAMP JOTS. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


HERE were four of us; Herbert, Dad, 
myself, and—the Yes, 
that sheet-iron, dog-house of a stove 


cook stove. 


I consider of importance enough to 
name as one of the party. We took our leave 
from Denver over the Denver & Rio Grande 
to Rifle. All we had in the way of outfit 
were a tent, bedding, guns and ammunition, 
fishing rods, and a grip each. At Rifle we 
took the well-known Harp stage—one of the 
real, old-fashioned kind—an eight hours’ ride 
on which landed us in Meeker. 

In Meeker we bought our camping “stuff” 
—tin pans, frying pans, bacon and dried 
(Oh, we had a delicious assortment 


r Then it rained for two days. 


prunes. 
of “grub!’’). 
Finally we started in the old bumpy wagon 
for camp. Noon found us at a ranch near 
Buford Postotfice, at which place we were 
dined upon trout just caught. 
did anything taste so good. 
After the horses had rested we plodded 
on up the North Fork of the White River 


And never 


and succeeded in locating a camp and getting 
our tent up that night. I should state here 


that Herb, my brother-in-law, had never 
been camping before. 
Upon my own recommendation, I was 


elected chef. Now, I really have a good opin- 
ion of my cooking, and I quickly saw that 
tbis was the duty I was fitted for. You see, 
when you do the cooking you are really the 
boss of camp; you don’t have to chop wood; 
you are not expected to wash dishes; and, 


most surprising of all, you don’t have to 
ccok more than the others, because a cook 


always has to have help—some one to lift 
the coffee-pot, another to stir the potatoes, 
and another to bring things to you. If you 
have read ‘‘Three Men in a Boat,” by Jerome, 
you will remember the man who hung the 
picture—with the aid of the rest of the 
family. 

Dad got but little sleep that first night. 
He couldn’t keep warm and declared that if 
there was not a change in the temperature 
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he should be in for returning home. Herb 
and I fixed him the next night. We made 
the beds so that the covers from one lapped 
over onto the other, thus making double 
thickness in the middle. We put unsuspect- 
ing Dad in the middle and went to sleep. 
In the morning, he woke up in a sweat. 
Herb winked at me as Dad began counting 
the covers and found twelve thicknesses over 
him. After that we heard no complaint of 
cold. 

The first day in camp we spent in organ- 
ization. We rigged up a table under the 
quaking asps, arranged the things in the 
tent, and put up the stove under the awning. 

Oh, that stove! How I loved it! As I 
count the blisters on my hands and remem- 
ber that each one evoked language unfit for 
this white page I wonder if my wrath were 
wholly justifiable. My fame for biscuit 
making made it necessary that I prove my 
ability the first day, so I tackled it. I got 
my hands and a good part of my face into 
the flour and butter, when I found, that there 
was no water in the pail. 

“Herb! Quick! Run to the river and get 
a pail of water!” “Dad; you had better get 
the fire going in the stove.” 

When the water came we found that the 
bake-pans were dirty. Herb washed the 
pans, while Dad struggled with the stove. 
First it wouldn’t draw, and the fire went 
out. Next the stove pipe didn’t set well and 
had to be fixed. Then when the fire was 
well started I put one pan of biscuits in the 


oven—a beautiful pan of biscuits it was, too. 

So Dad chopped wood like a fiend to keep 
up the supply. Herb was chief stoker, while 
I superintended operations and took charge 
of the remains. 

We were miles from any other camp, but 
lacked not for company. The first day of 
camp the news was carried far and wide— 
among the bug and small animal kingdom— 
that there were new preys in the field, and 
ere nightfall the guests began to arrive. 
There were mice, saucy things that would 
steal edibles off the table while we watched 
them; there were chipmonks that sat on the 
bushes and begged for a bite; and there 
were moles that rooted and dug right on our 
front “porch.” Then there were flies and 
spiders, and crickets, and mosquitos, and a 
thousand varieties of which I know no 
names. 

I have spoken only of the more unpleas- 
ant circumstances of the camp, but the read- 
er must not think that we did not enjoy our- 
selves. From our camp we could often see 
deer in the morning and evening. We had 
plenty of excellent hunting and fishing, the 
trout taking grey-hackles almost entirely. 
We secured a great many snap shots with 
the camera, and had a good rest from the 
cares of business and college life. 

If any of the readers of Outdoor Life 
want good fishing and hunting they can be 
assured of both by going to the White River 
country. 
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very much unlike those of the caribou and 
Arctic reindeer, would seem to indicate all 


be depended upon to state accurately what 
information he has. If the case promises 





well, 


the d 
THE MOOSE AND ITS CAPTURE. tirely 
It 
make 
BY RUPE BARNBY. meal 
as W' 
He is 
F ALL the game animals of North too plainly that he was never intended to game 
America, none is held in higher es- live in the deep snows of the Arctics, with for h 
teem by the sportsmen than the’ their sharp and brittle crusts. Then, too, while 
moose. The pursuit and capture of _ he prefers to feed upon the leaves and tender H: 
this lordly tenant of the north woods is re- shoots of deciduous trees, which are not dence 
garded as the acme of all the pleasures fa- abundant in the Far North, but which large. the 1 
miliar with the sportsmen fraternity, and ly predominate over the evergreens in the you 0 
with them there is no other achievement to temperate zone. No, his natural home is —_ 
be compared to it. This is the crowning much farther to the south than he now lives, a. 
glory of their craft. Let us encourage him, by reinstating him in shall 
And it is not to be wondered at, for this his former home, to come back again. ce 
animal is grand and noble and impressive When the leaves have begun to take on - 
in carriage and appearance, full of arts to their autumn hues, and the sparkle of frost the tt 
elude the hunter, a game fighter to the death, sharpens the morning air, then the sports- unde! 
and a prize indeed when at last secured. The man’s blood tingles in his veins, and his sence 
first comers to these shores were greatly spirit yearns for the old time excitement of of va 
impressed and overawed by him, and wrote the hunt. Doubtless more gunners will be profit 
of him in the most glowing terms, as a after moose this year than ever before. Le 
mighty beast that walked over the very The first requisite to success at this kind whicl 
treetops as he went, in his strength and of hunting is the assistance of a reliable payin 
x courage; doubtless referring his mode of feed guide. It is well nigh useless to expect or he is 
e ing, which is to bend over the young sap attempt much without one. To be sure, and d 
. lings, in order to feed on their tops more visiting sportsmen have gone out by them- and v 
: easily. selves at hap-hazard, and discovered game ance 
Naturally, being the object of such con unassisted, but it has been by the merest iowa 
h stant quest on the part of the hunter, the chance, nevertheless, and is a sheer streak ‘ 
moose are gradually growing less and less’ of luck. 
in numbers. But they are not as yet Ordinarily the guide is an absolute neces- the mM 
extinct by any means, and the patient sity. All during the summer, while the of hit 
hunter with the assistance of a good guide sportsman himself is busy in his office or chance 
is pretty sure of a moderate degree of suc passing the heated term at some _ popular take 
cess at least, in their pursuit. Congress has shore resort, the guide is roaming the woods until | 
only recently passed a law encouraging their in search of any indications of the presence IS pas 
importation into the wilderness regions of of game, and so posting himself for his fall Ma 
Maine and the Adirondacks, and it is to be work. He knows how to read the signs he closel: 
hoped that this is the first step in a sys- discovers, the nibbled twig, the footmarks of hu 
tematic attempt to restock them both. about the soft margin of a pond; and s0 of the 
Taking everything into consideration, the gets a general idea of where the animals seeing 
nature and characteristics of the moose _ are, if they are about at all. He is so in the of ine 
would seem to indicate that he was designed possession of information which is valuable, doubt 
to inhabit the middle temperate regions, in- and which is well worth paying for. Senent 
stead of the cold and bleak country of the Upon arriving at his destination, the No 
Far North, into which he is rapidly being sportsman should ascertain if his man knows 3 
driven by the advance of civilization. For definitely of the whereabouts of game. The _— 
instance, his hoofs, small and sharp, so guide is usually honest, and can ordinarily “ a 
SIrikll 
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A MAGAZINE 


yell, he should be employed at all odds, and 
the destination of the expedition placed en- 
tirely in his hands. 

It is for the best interests of the guide to 
make sure that his patron is successful. It 
means promise of future patronage for him, 
as well as a good name among his fellows. 
He is going to make it a point to have the 
game tields explored before the season opens, 
for he knows that it will be well worth his 
while to do so. 

Having selected your man, place confi- 
dence in him. Do as he says. Let him take 
the lead in everything. If he thinks that 
you ought to leave this or that article of bag- 
gage behind, do so. Go into camp when and 
where he directs, and let him dictate what 
shall be done and what not. 

To the experienced woodsman, some of 
the things which a tenderfoot insists upon 
undertaking are truly ridiculous. Exper- 
ience in woodcraft, as in everything else, is 
of value and dearly won. He is wise who 
profits from another’s misfoitunes. 

Lend your companion all the assistance 
which you can about the camp. You are 
paying him for his services to be sure, but 
he is serving you to the best of his ability, 
and deserves what he gets. He is powerful 
and wiry, but he is human, and your assist- 
ance cheerfully given will go a long way 
toward lightening his load. 

Let him select the scene and time of 
the hunt, and do not constantly push ahead 
of him. He is going to give you the first 
chance at a shot, and is not planning to 
take the game out of your hands, at least 
until he sees that all hope of your securing it 
is past. 

Make a study of your man. Observe 
closely his ways about camp, and his mode 
of hunting and judging as to the probability 
of the presence of game, and the chances of 
seeing it. All this is priceless information, 
of inestimable value to you, which you will 
doubtless live to put to good use on other 
occasions. 

Nothing is so serviceable in the pursuit of 
game of any kind as a thorough knowledge 
of its habits and peculiarities. The most 
striking instance of this fact which the 


OF THE WEST. 


writer knows of occurred not long ago with 
a friend of his while hunting moose. His 
guide was very anxious that he shoulda fol- 
low the leeward side of a low range of hills 
during the day’s hunt, but for some reason 
he preferred that his guide should follow 
this course, while he chose another for him- 
self, more to his liking. 

As it afterward proved, he committed a 
grave error, for as his cunning assistant had 
suspected might be the case, three animals 
were browsing on the hillside, under shelter 
from the wind. As soon as he discovered 
them he endeavored to return for his em- 
ployer, but unsuccessfully, and all three of 
the moose escaped them as a result of this 
blunder. 

And yet, after all, it is difficult to account 
for the ways of wild animals oftentimes, 
and the experiences which one will have 
with them. The writer was once making his 
way through the woods in search of a brace 
of grouse for the camp mess, forcing a pas- 
sage through the thick underbrush and over 
the fallen, brittle deadwood about without 
a thought as to caution against noise, when 
of a sudden he found himself face to face 
with a bull moose, contentedly grazing, and 
as utterly unconscious of the approach of 
an enemy as could possibly be: yet the com- 
motion in the underbrush and snapping of 
dead twigs which I caused must have been 
considerable. 

It goes without saying that the hunter at 
least, on this occasion, was so completely 
taken by surprise at the unexpected occur- 
rence, that the quarry escaped him without 
even as much as having been fired upon. 
Not easily could a set of rules be laid down 
as determining under what conditions one 
may, and may not, expect to find himself 
in the presence of game. The element of 
chance always plays a large part in hunting 
of every kind, and herein lies the explana- 
tion of not a little of the excitement which 
attends it. 

The moose hunter nowadays should be 
well content if he makes but a single cap- 
ture. He has done well if he accomplishes 
this much. : Many a party will come out of 
the woods this fall empty handed, and with- 
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out its being a reflection upon their skill and 
sportsmanship, either. 

One successful shot is a good season’s 
work. What advantage is to be gained by 
leaving a carcass to spoil as soon as secured, 
to press on in the greedy hope of securing 
more? Cut up your animal and carry it 
back to camp, head, meat and hide. This 
is what you eame into the woods in search 
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of. Do not abandon it as soon as it comes 
into your possession and turn your attention 
to the endeavor to secure more, thereby rob. 
bing a fellow huntsman of his opportunity 
of sharing an equal success with you. You 
set out as a sportsman; do not let the ex. 
citement of the chase carry you beyond the 
bounds which every true sportsman should 
conscientiously observe. 
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MOUNTAIN RATS’ INDOOR NEST. 
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THE NEW FRONTIER. 


BY W. R. DRAPER. 


BORDER country is seldom beauti- 

ful. The long buffalo grass may 

wave gracefully in the never failing 

breezes and the streams run swift- 
ly onward, but there is generally an even- 
ness to the plains that make them painfully 
tiresome. A level prairie where one can sit 
on a summer's eve and see the small frontier 
town ten miles away, may be a novelty at 
first, but those who have spent a lifetime 
op these wind-swpt countries will teil you 
there is nothing more monotonous. 

It must have been a relief to the home- 
seeker when he arrived at the last frontier, 
the Kiowa and Comanche Indian country in 
southern Oklahomg. It appealed to his sense 
of appreciation for the beautiful. He sent 
the word broadcast that Uncle Sam was 


giving away the prettiest tract of land that 
he had ever distributed. The homeseeker 
was right. There is no country where more 
beautiful scenery may be found than in this 
same Indian reservation which was but late- 
ly the scene of such a wild scramble for the 
free land. Until the opening in August not 
more than a thousand white men, perhaps a 
great many less, had trod over these plains 
and mountains. It was the home of the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Indians, and 
here in the stillness of the mountains they 
held their dances, offered up their appeals to 
the Great Spirit and went about unhampered 
by civilization or neighbors. 

But a year ago last August the land was 
opened to white settlement. It was such an 


opening as has never been before. A hun- 
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dred thousand land-hungry pilgrims rushed 
for thirteen thousand farms. Those who 
failed to get the farms settled in the towns. 
Lawton, the metropolis of the new country, 
came to be a town of 10,000 in one day, 
where before was but a barren waste. The 
hills and mountains were filled with gold 
hunters and the valleys jammed with oil 
prospectors. The plains themselves were 
torn asunder by over-anxious farmers who 
wished to raise a crop on their new posses 
sions before another snow flew. The beauty 
of the valleys were spoiled and the scenery 
of the mountains changed by the swift hand 
of civilization. 

The Wichita Mountains, which traversed 
the entire breadth of the new frontier, rose 
to a height of three thousand feet in places. 
The mountain sides were lined with huge 
rocks and it was almost an impossibility to 
climb them. In the mountain chain, how- 
ever, were great valleys which spread for 
miles along the ridge, to each side rising hills 
of great proportion. In these valleys in the 
mountains were great lakes of clear, cool 


water, fed and drained by swiftly flowing 
streams. These streams abound in trot and 
the woods of oak are filled with deer and 
wild turkey. 
eral qualities such as restore vigor to the 
consumptive and ambition to the invalid, 
So great was the curative effect of the air 
and water of these mountains that hundreds 
of invalid Indians have been in the habit of 
making their home in the Rainy Mountain 
range for years. 


The water is possessed of min- 


The government was im- 
pressed with the beauty of the mountains 
and laid out a fifty-thousand-acre park 
which will in time equal the notoriety of the 
famous Yellowstone Park. 

Cache Creek and Washita River are two 
small streams that wind lazily across the 
new country, watering the new farms and 
furnishing those who live along its banks 
with an ample supply of bass and catfish. 
Indeed, no new country given away to home. 
seekers has been so well treated by Nature 
as was this last frontier—the, Kiowa and 


Comanche country. 
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BEN’S HOODOO. 


BY PERRY D. FRAZER. 


E WERE perched on the limbs of 

a fallen cottonwood—Jack an..I 

where a noisy litthe Southern 

river rested in a deep pool. Our 

minnow pail floated in the water beneath us 

and was held by a cord. Three biack bass 

and two giant tugged at the 

stringer which held them. They represented 
our morning’s catch. 

We had lunched in the shade of the wil- 
lows and were smoking our pipes in perfect 
contentment. The fish had, however, ceased 
biting and Jack, relaxing his rule of silence 


crappies 


when fishing, lapsed into a reminiscent mood 
—just to my liking, for he was at his best 
then. 
“You old Uncle Ben Thorne?” he 
asked. “Of course you do—oldest darky in 
town. Well, you know my grandfather was 
a wealthy planter before Price and his raid- 
ers ruined everything left after the Lincoln 
emancipation proclamation had given free- 


know 


dom to the slaves. Colonel Thorne’s and 
grandfather’s plantations, adjoining, occu- 


pied Brown’s Bend, and also much good land 
on the other shore of the river. A magnili- 
cent garden spot the Bend was then, great 
fields and forests bounded on three sides by 
the river, with comfortable houses and quar- 
ters—but then, it will not do for me to tell 
you of the prosperity and happiness existing 
before the war; you can see that I am not 
overdrawing the picture by those fine old 
stone mansions standing to-day, but you 
could not realize how it was then with us, 
and you were too young to remember those 
days. A happy lot of children the 
darkies before they were conscious of the 
stern realities of hustling for themselves. 
“After almost everything had the 
darkies to town to make their fortune and the 
rest on the horses or backs of the raiders 
Colonel Thorne leased part of his plantation 
and permitted the rest to grow up in under 
brush and trees 


were 


gone, 


as you and I know it now, 


the finest place for squirrels we ever 
tramped over with our rifles. Grandfather 
would not break up his home ties, his fam. 
ily, the old surroundings, so he remained, 
As his slaves had all gone with freedom’s 
first rush, and as old Ben did not want to go 
with the Colonel to town, he and Aunt Betty 
were persuaded to select their home from 
the deserted quarters and remain with 
grandfather. Ben was to cultivate as much 
land as he liked and to receive for his work 
on the plantation what the old gentleman’s 
then slender purse would warrant him in 
paying. 

“When a small boy, my summers were 
passed with my grandfather. Naturally, as 
boys of my age were scarce in the almost de- 
serted neighborhood, I was much with old 
Ben’s boys, Tom and Abe, who were nearly 
full grown the summer I have in mind. Fish- 
ing was our favorite pastime. The river and 
the creeks in the big bend were then deep, 
shaded by the great forest, and clear. That 
was long before the tie-chopper’s axe put 
its curse on the valley. Fish of all kinds 
were to be had at any time. 

“One day while there I saw Uncle Ben 
hard at work peeling several long hickory 
saplings and trimming off all knots and un- 
even places with his knife. 

“‘Going fishing to-morrow, Uncle Ben? 
I asked, thinking his efforts were hurried 
ones. 

“Yes, sar; I’se been layin’ off fer to go 
feeshin’ eber sence de Ap’l sto’m. ’Spect dem 
big catfeesh bitin’ now. Reckon de ole man 
ain’ fergit how ter brung ’em in. Yes, sar! 
I ‘low dere’s a pow’ful sight o buff’lo comin’ 
up de ribber bout now. Wait tell de moon 
jes’ right, Mars’ Jack, en ef you go’s wif me 
we’s sho’ gwine ketch ’em.’ 

“The hickory poles increased in number, 
and for each.the old man rigged lines, sink- 
floats and hooks. Often I asked him 
when he was going, volunteering the infor- 
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mation that the boys and I had caught nice 
bass in the pools of tue creeks near by, and 
those he had eaten were enough to tempt a 
statue, but the days and weeks passed, the 
corn was ‘laid by,’ and still the old man sat 
in the door of his cabin at noon and night, 
busy over his preparations. 

“Abe and I returned from the creek one 
evening with a fine string of bass, some of 
them weighing three pounds at least. We 
were certain seeing them would bestir Uncle 
Ben to greater activity, but he only said, as 
he watched us dividing our catch: 

“*Mars’ Jack, wait tell de ole man git a 
ehance. You-all kaint ketch no big feesh, no- 
how.’ 

“*Well, why don’t you go with us, Uncle 
Ben? It isn’t far to the place where we go, 
and the fish are biting fine.’ 

“‘Dat’s shore whut I’se gwine to do, 
chile,’ he answered, holding up a fine -bass, 
‘an’ I ain’t gwine come back wif no leetel 
feesh lak dem. You-all done ketch a heap o’ 
leetel feesh, but I’se sho’ gwine t’ show you- 
all how t’ ketch d’ big feesh.’ 

“The days passed, until one evening Tom 
came and told me Uncle Ben was preparing 
to go -.shing next day, and wanted me to go 
with them. It was just growing light that 
morning when he pulled me out of bed, and 
Aunt Betty said, ‘breakfas’ done git cold’ if I 
din’t make haste. She had a basket of lunch 
prepared, and a jug of buttermilk. Tom 
and Abe loaded down with hickory poles, 
Uncle Ben carying a can of fishworms, some 
fresh liver and I don’t know what else, and 
I with my cane pole, formed line and 
walked to the old ford. 

“The river bank was steep there, with a 
narrow beach between it and the water. 





OF THE WEST. 


“I began fishing while the boys helped 
Uncle Ben bait his hooks and set his poles. 
When all the baited hooks had been dropped 
into deep water and the sharp ends of the 
poles pushed down in the ground and braced, 
the old man set down on a bit of driftwood, 
a broad smile on his wrinkled face. 

“Abe and I were trying our luck further 
up stream, and I had hooked and landed a 
small drum. That amused the old darky. 

“*Yi-yi! Ain’ I done tole you-all Mars’ 
Jack, ’bout ketchin’ dem leetel feeshes? I 
reckon you'll b’leeve de ole man w’en he 
snack out a big catfeesh ’fore long?’ 

“Tom had left his own rig further down 
the beach. Getting it, he came back to 
where, at the narrow part, his father was 
sitting. The old man was talking to him- 
self as he watched the bobbing floats, and 
to pass him Tom stepped over the ends of 
two or three poles. No sooner had he 
slouched along the wider beach than his 
father got on his feet with unusual activity, 
his eyes bulging out, his hat faling off, as 
he shook his fist at the long, lank, ungainly 
boy: 

“You, Torm! You good-fer-nuffin’ no 
*count nigger! What yo’ mean by yo’ con- 
duc’, sar? Come hyar t’ me, sar! I dun 
show yo’ how t’ fool de ole man. Come hyar 
sar! Wait tell I git my han’s on you-all. 
Hyabh I’se been fo’ weeks an’ weeks gittin’ 
ready fo’ t’ ketch dem big catfeesh what’er 
bin floatin’ roun’ de bottom o’ dis hyar rib- 
ber, an’ I ain’ no mo’ dan git sot down hyar 
tell you-all done crope up an’ go trompin’ 
ovah de poles an’ hoodoo yo’ pore ole daddy 
me to feesh hyar no mo’. You-all done step 
ovah de poles an’ hoodoo yo’ pore ole daddy 
tell he kaint ketch nary feesh’.”’ 
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DUCKS AND DUCKHINGS. 


BY W. D. GRIFFITH. 


S I SIT in my office this morning I 
look out and see a flock of ducks 
winging their way northward 
against a heavy wind. It calls back 

memories of long ago when I used to take 
a hand in the pass shooting, pulling down the 
sky-scrapers with my trusty old W. & C. 
Seott. I could stick to the pass as long as 
any of them, and get my share of the game. 
But them days have passed; the ponds have 
been ditched and the country settled up, so 
that now, in order to have a good day’s 
sport, one must take the train for the far 
North. 

Several years ago I received a telegram 
from some friends in St. Paul, asking me 
what the show was for a day’s duck shoot- 
ing. I answered them requesting them to 
come along and I would do the best I could 
to entertain them. So in a day or so I heard 
from them again, saying that they would be 
up on an evening train. I met them at the 
station and we went to the hotel and ar- 
ranged for a duck hunt on the morrow. We 
were joined by a local hunter whom I will 
call Pierce. We started early and arrived at 
the pass, unhitched the team from the wagon 
and took them to a farmer’s barn, and un- 
loaded the boat and caried it to the water in 
the narrows. We found the ducks moving 
nicely and we had good shooting until about 
10 o'clock, when the sun came out warm and 
the ducks settled down to enjoy a sun bath 
in the balmy September sun. Not getting 
the shooting that we had earlier in the day, 
Pierce said, “Well, boys, I will take the 
boat and go up the pond and start them 
up, and you can stay here and I will send 
them along to you.” So he started out and 
got about four rods from shore and was 
standing up in the boat, when some one 
said: “Lie low, Pierce, there comes a red- 
head just skimming the water.” He dropped 
the paddle, picked up his gun and leveled it 
at the duck. As he pulled the trigger he 
threw himself forward to meet the recoil, 
when behold, the shell miss-fired and he lost 
his balance and went head-first to the bot- 
tom of the pond. The water was about a 


foot deep but the mud was nearly two, and 
when he came up he looked like the first 
man made—purely a lump of mud. He cast 
a forlorn look, first at. the boat, then at us. 
He saw the boat quietly drifting away from 
him, and realized that there was but one 
thing to do, and that was to get it and come 
ashore. One can imagine the effort required 
to wade in two feet of soft mud with a foot 
of water over it. 

Well, he got ashore, stripped off his 
clothes down to his underwear and stood in 
the sun until nearly dry. By hanging the 
rest of his clothes on the fence they were 
not long in drying. Fortunately it was a 
warm day and he did not take cold. We all 
went up to the wagon, divided our clothing 
with him, and sat down to eat our lunch, 
talk over events and wait for the evening 
flight of the ducks. 

While sitting around the lunch baskets 
we saw a flock of geese coming, and of 
course everyone grabbed a gun and got un- 
der cover. They came up nicely, and we 
bagged four of them. Shortly. after dinner 
two boys came along, one carrying an old 
Belgium musket and the other leading a lit- 
tle cur dog by a long string. They were 
headed for the duck pass. We heard them 
shoot several times, so we concludea to go 
down and see what luck the boys were hav- 
ing and note the work of their cannon. Wwe 
quietly sat in the background and gave them 
all the encouragement we could, but found 
they were not getting many ducks. The lit- 
tle fellow with the dog made the remark, 
“Dat is a awful good gun when Jake shoots 
it. It make noise like t’under!’ The voy 
who was doing the shooting concluded that 
if noise would kill a duck he could fix ’em, 
so he loaded it again and went out on o log 
so he could see around the point of grass. 
Soon two teal ducks came _ along, when 
“Bang!” went the old cannon and down went 
the boy. The old gun flew over his head 
and stuck up in the mud behind him. He 
pulled himself out of the mud, took up the 
old gun, and after wiping some of the mud 
from his clothes and gun, concluded he had 
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hunted enough. We gave them a half 
dozen ducks that we had killed in the morn- 
ing and they went away apparently satis- 
fied. 

The incident brings to my mind a piece 
of poetry I read years ago which one of the 
boys handed me when in camp in 1863. I 
have never forgotten it, as in those days any- 
thing we could read was well read. The 
title of the piece was “Reed Bird Shooting 
on the Jersey Flats,” and was as follows: 


Two men and a bulldog ugly. 
Two guns and a terrier lame— 

They'd better stand out in the mud, there 
And set themselves up for game 


But, no, I see by the twinkling 
Of that red-haired Paddy’s eye 
He’s been reeding to much for you, sir 
Any such game to try. 


‘“‘Whist! Jemmy, me boy, keep dark, there, 
And hould the big bulldog in: 

There’s a bloody big cloud of reed-birds 
Just come for a pepperin’.” 


Chip-bang! speaks the single-barrel— 
Fla-boom! roars the old Queen Anne; 
There’s a Paddy stretched out in a mud-hole 

A kicked-over, knocked-down man. 


The eyes of the bulldog are fiery 
The terrier’s bark begins— 

Paddy digs out of the mud-hole 
And then the discussion begins. 


“Och, Jemmy! ye precious young blackguard, 
I know you're the divil’s own son. 

How many fingers’ load of powdther 
Did ye put in the d——d ould gun‘” 


“How many fingers, be jabors! 
Did I never put in a one. 

D'ye think I'd be afther rammin’ 
Me fingers into yer ould gun!” 


“Never mind, boy, give me the powdther.” 
“The powdther!—as sure as I’m born 

I put it all into yer musket, 
As I had niver a powdther horn!” 

About four o’clock the flight started again 
and from then until evening we had good 
shooting and bagged a nice lot of ducks. 

We gave our friends all the game, which 
made a nice showing. They voted it we 
best day for ducks and duckings that it had 
ever been their good fortune to experience. 





A Few Beauties taken out of Willow River, Wis., on June 10, 1900, in just three hours, by Dr. J. F. 
Johnson and A. G. Schuttinger, of Stillwater, Minn. 


A—Rainbow Trout, 244 pounds. 
B—Rainbow Trout, 3% pounds 
C—Rainbow Trout, 6 pounds. 


D—Rainbow Trout, 5 pounds. 


E—Speckled Brook Trout, 2% pounds. 


F—Speckled Brook Trout, 2 pounds. 
G—Speckled Brook Trout, 1% pounds. 


The Four German Carp were placed at bottom of this picture to show relative size of Trout to Carp. 
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DARH-ROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. 


Many pictures are thoughtlessly titled to 
their great detriment. In one of the August 
magazines there is a picture bearing as a 
title the following quotation: 

“In ripening summer the full laden vales 
Give prospect of employment for the flails.” 

The picture depicts a row of hay-cocks 
or straw-cocks, with a barn and trees for a 
background. It is hard to tell if the mounds 
consist of hay or straw, but it is one or the 
other. Now everyone certainly knows that 
the flail has no business with hay, and every- 
one should know that straw is the result of 
the flail’s operation, and, so far from giving 
promise of employment for the flail, is evi- 
dence that the flail’s occupation is gone. In 
some sections of the country farmers cut 
their grain, bind it in sheaves and put it 
under cover to be threshed in the winter, 
but grain is never stacked in the open. 
Therefore, as stacked straw indicates that 
the occasion for the flail has passed, and 
stacked hay offers no suggestion of the 
flail’s necessity, the quotation selected as a 
title for this picture falls far from the mark. 
Had the selector of the title stopped to 
think that these lines were inspired by ripen- 
ing fields of standing grain he might have 
avoided this blunder, even without going 
deeply into the uses of the flail. Those of 
you who have followed this department may 
remember the reproduction of “Hank of 
Hair” and the remarks of Major William 
Cook Daniels anent the same. The picture 
so titled was of a beautiful girl with a 
wealth of magnificent hair, and there was 
not a feature of the innocent face or a line 
of the composition that supplied the faintest 
suggestion of Kipling’s poem, “The Vam- 
pire,” inspired by the repulsively fascinating 
picture by Burne-Jones. Yet I dare say the 
artist, when he took that “hank of hair” 
from Kipling’s poem, never gave a thought 
to the true significance of the phrase. Thus 
it often happens that a pleasing picture is 
produced and in casting around for a title 
a pleasing phrase or word is discovered, and 
unless a thorough analysis of its appropri- 
ateness is made some such incongruity as 
the above results. So many pictures com- 
ing under my notice during the past few 
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months have given such pronounced evi- 
dence of lack of care in the selection of 
titles that I fear the importance of this is 
being overlooked. 





The management of the St. Louis exposi- 
tion decides to admit a few “choice” photo- 
graphs to the art building. This is a great 
victory for photography, but, if there is any 
truth in the reports that reach me regard- 
ing the political wire-pulling necessary to 
bring about this recognition of photographic 
art, I imagine it will be wise to have the 
indorsement of your senators and congress- 
men on your entry blanks. 





The Baltimore News is responsible for 
the following double-barreled joke: 

“I declare,” said the girl of doubtful 
years, “modern art fosters the most out- 
rageously insulting practices.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes, indeed! Why, when I went to the 
gallery the man at the camera had the ef- 
frontery to ask me if I wanted a likeness or 
a photograph.” 





The Denver Dry Goods Company, Denver, 
Colorado, offers prizes for Colorado scenery. 
It is a chance to get a fine outfit, fellows, so 
dig up your Colorado negatives. But first 
write to them for particulars. 





Time was, and not so long ago, when 
poetry in a photographic journal was a sig- 
nal for editorial hoots of derision from the 
majority of contemporaries. Now, however, 
most of them publish poetry—not photo 
graphic, but just poetry. The first thing you 
know, I, too, will be courting the muse, and 
if she doesn’t get a headache, it will be a 
funny thing to me. 





“The Camera” made some experiments 
with reference to the action of light on dry 
plates in the original package and in plate- 
holders, and treats of the subject editorially 
in the August issue. An arc light and a 
plate contained in the box furnished by the 
maker and wrapped in the original black 
paper were placed in juxtaposition, and the 

(5) 
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plate was affected by the light after fifteen 
minutes’ exposure. A plate in a plate-holder 
with vulcanite slides was affected after ten 
minutes’ exposure, while a plate under a 
paper fibre slide was affected after twenty 
minutes’ exposure, though an hour’s ex- 
posure under a celluloid slide appeared not 
to affect the plate. The publication of the 
result of these experiments should prove 
of inestimable value to amateurs troubled 
with fogged plates—that is, if the fellows 
given to carrying loaded plate-holders 
around town under their arms and laying 
them any old place while focusing, etc., have 
sense enough to appreciate the thing. 





The Photo-Beacon prints an abstract of 
the president’s address to the Edinburgh 
Photographic Society. The closing remarks 
were as follows: “Let us change the method 
we have of criticising and analyzing our 
pictures to death. Why should we concern 
ourselves as to the plate, exposure, process 
or locality? It 
picture—never mind the means.” 

Would to heaven the honorable president 
of the Edinburgh society could convince 
some of our photographic journals of the 
truth of this! Nothing personal, you know, 
Dundas. 





Some people have queer ideas of art, and 
the humdrum of photography is largely due 
to this. A photographer capable only of a 
multiplicity of prints will seize upon the 
flimsiest pretext as a means to impress upon 
others the actuality of an imaginary mental 
well of technical lore, one I know of basing 
his claims on the fact that an uncle owns 
a collection of famous paintings; and an- 
other upon the somewhat more tangible 
coincidence of his father having been a 
painter of some note. Perhaps it is not sur- 
prising, in view of the crude conception of 
art that obtains generally, that minds lean- 
ing to pretexts as mentioned succeed in per- 
suading a certain class of individuals of 
their ability in artistic photography. Their 
pretention, based on the theory of environ- 
ment’s influence on art, makes no calcula 
tion of the hundreds of thousands of art 
students who fail notwithstanding the most 
auspicious environment, augmented by the 
personal direction of able masters. To be 
sure, the thousand and one dogs of disaster 
that beset the painter do not even bark at 
the photographer, but the very lens that 
stands between him and the obstacles of 
coloring, perspective, etc., is the source of 
limitations far more difficult to surmount, 
even with the aid of a vividly imagined 
result of environment. Perhaps the most 
striking example of the fallibility of environ- 
ment exists in a man I know who cut his 
teeth on the handle of an old pallette knife; 
the studio was his nursery, a lay figure his 
earliest playfellow, and pallettes and brushes 
and empty paint tubes his first playthings; 
he was born, lived and grew up in an at- 


is sufficient to produce a. 
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mosphere fairly hazy with art—yet to-day 
he knows no more of art than a pig knows of 
poetry. Because a man owns a camera and 
can expose, develop and print, does not 
place him within the possibility of artistic 
results, unless he has that instinctive grasp 
of the truly artistic that must be in every 
artist. He may study till his hair is gray; 
he may have near relatives who have the 
most remarkable inclinations and tastes; he 
may seek environment exuding art from 
every crack and crevice, and all this will be 
of no avail if he has not that indescribable 
something that is the soul of art. If he has 
it not, he remains forever one of the causes 
of humdrum photography, though he may 
not know it. 





I once had an exceptional opportunity of 
studying the grasshopper in large numbers, 
and, among other things, discovered that the 
grasshopper collectively has not a lick of 
sense or that which passes for sense in the 
lower order of life. Everything a grass- 
hopper does, except eat, seems to be invol- 
untary, and even his ravenous appetite has 
no apparent control of his hair-trigger 
mechanism. He will be eating of the finest 
of the season’s offering, a fact that he would 
recognize if he had sense, when without 
warning—zip! go his hoppers and away he 
goes. Where to? Ask the wind. The 
grasshopper doesn’t know. He doesn’t care. 
Something just impelled him to kick out 
hard and flap his wings, and he did. Now 
it’s the wind’s business. The grasshopper 
goes where the wind listeth. If there is no 
wind, he often comes down in the same 
place, and without surprise, without regret, 
resumes his eating. He did his best. He 
pushed the button and there his responsi- 
bility ceased. If the results were unsatis- 
factory to anybody, blame the wind or the 
lack of wind, or providence, or anything. I 
have also had exceptional opportunities of 
studying the amateur photographer, and I 
must confess that, for involuntary, irre- 
sponsible, devil-may-care pushing of the 
button he resembles the grasshopper in 
large numbers. There is, though, this differ- 
ence: A wise providence has decreed that 
when the grasshopper gets too numerous he 
is set upon by a parasite that exterminates 
him, while the amateur photographer is 
free—well! of course, there are the stock 
houses—but then— well, some of them do 
their best anyhow. 





While I have not seen any of the slides 
the Colorado Camera Club has received from 
the Interchange, the continued report of 
their inferior quality, which same fact de- 
terred my making any attempts to attend 
the exhibitions, leads to the conclusion that 
something is wrong. The fact that the gen- 
tlemanly manager of the outfit writes, on 
at least one occasion I know of, that certain 
slides were rejected because they are “out 
of style” may prevent contributions from 
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those who have a sneaking regard for the 
kind of art that was in vogue so many 
hundreds of years ago that it is not con- 
sidered good form by the progressive Lan- 
tern Slide Interchange. And then again the 
fact that it seems to be the prevailing prac- 
tice to take such visiting slides as may be 
attractive and make copies of them, may be 
objected to by some finicky photographers 
who hate to see some commercial photo- 
grapher reap the benefit of their hard labor 
and artistic ideas. So these same F. P.’s 
do not contribute. This last statement may 
be received with some astonishment, but let 
me say that in Denver a firm of commercial 
photographers pick over all slides that come 
here and copy from five to twenty, and I 
have every reason to believe the slides are 
copied in other cities they visit. Is it, then, 
any wonder that the run of the slides are 
reported as considerably below “middling?” 





When Mr. Alfred Stieglitz resigned the 
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editor’s chair and left Camera Notes to the 
somewhat befuddled ideas of the new man- 
agement of the New York Camera Club, a 
sigh of keen regret went up from every true 
lover of artistic photography in the land. 
The serious workers knew that they were 
deprived of their greatest help, and im- 
portuned Mr. Stieglitz not to forsake them 
to such an extent that he announces the 
proposed publication of Camera Work. It 
will be a quarterly magazine, edited and 
published by Mr. Stieglitz, and, to quote the 
announcement, ‘owing allegiance only to 
the interests of photography.” The degree 
of excellence to which Mr. Stieglitz carried 
Camera Notes is sufficient indication of the 
character of Camera Work. 





“Mr. A. is the best photographer in Den- 
ver,” said Mrs. B. 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. C., politely doubtful. 

“Oh! yes,” said Mrs. B.; “he says so 
himself.” 














ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. All prints 
must reach us by Dec. 31,192. Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 
back of mount. Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 
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RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pearonthis coupon. The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
tives. Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 
blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 
of the mount, Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints. 

Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 
not be made. No restriction is placed on subject. 

First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. Second prisze—choice of any 
$25 camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life 

















Looking back over the vista of more 
years than I care to enumerate, to the days 
when electric lights, Pullman palace cars, 
hammerless shotguns and smokeless pow- 
ders were not; when matches were an un- 
known quantity in most hamlets—necessitat- 
ing a journey of miles quite frequently in 
order to borrow a brand from some neigh- 
bor’s fire—and fishhooks, even, were so 
valued a possession that they were wrapped 
up in greased woolen cloths and kept in the 
clock case, I cannot help but make compari- 
sons between the then and now, and note 
what an almighty good time of it the present 
generation is having. 

I wonder whether they are commensur- 
ately appreciative of their good fortune; 
whether they really get as proportionately 
much fun and other value received out of 
their opportunities as did we indigent little 
beggars in the skimpy old days of the past? 
I doubt it. For there is an apathy, a sur- 
feit, an ennui in large and unearned posses- 
sions that take the zest and snap out of 
every enjoyment not hammered out by hard 
knocks. There may be a pleasurable dis- 
tinction in being blase at fourteen and with- 
out a possible new sensation at twenty. 
There may be a certain compensation in 
knowing that one has exhausted the possi- 
bilities at thirty-five and that even immor- 
tality has nothing to offer when this mortal 
coil is finaliy shuffled off at about fifty or 
thereabouts. But I am old-fashioned and 
skeptical enough to believe that the weak- 
lings of today can never know what life 
really holds for the man who is constituted 
and conditioned for its best enjoyment. 

In these days they gag at champagne 
and pate de foi gras, when they should be 
smacking their lips over sow bosom and 
spuds-in-their-skins. They turn up their 
supersensitive noses at good old Injun bread 
and sorghum, demanding instead cream puffs 
smeared with honey dew, which their weak 
stomachs reject. Physically unfit for natural 
gust of any kind, they bedevil their systems 
with all kinds of foreign made abominations 
and then wonder loathingly at the capacity 
of a real old mossback for the wholesome 
comestibles that God intended man to eat. 
There is not a mother’s son of them that can 
digestibly negotiate a New England boiled 
dinner or manage a rasher of bacon with 
eggs. 

From behind the corncob which the 
colored autocrat of the buffet car is pres- 
ently eyeing with superciliously uncon- 
cealed disfavor and disdain, I look over at a 





prematurely aged emasculate toying wearily 
with his Carolina and demi-tasse. He looks 
forty years, but is probably seventeen. 
Around his watery eyes are deep purpled 
circles and the crowsfeet lie in clusters on 
his temples. His thin, transparent hands 
twitch nervously and it seems to require an 
effort to open the gold watch he consults 
impatiently from time to time, audibly 
cursing with voluable fluency as he does so 
the slow speed of the heavily laden train— 
we are going about thirty-five miles an hour 
up a heavy grade! 

He is in full modern hunting rig and his 
outfit cost at least a hundred dollars. From 
his blasphemic observations I gather that 
he is going after grouse and is sorry that he 
is going. The game isn’t worth the candle 
in his belief, and he is a blanked fool to 
have left the pleasures of his poker club for 
such a beastly foolishness as tramping afoot 
over the blankety blank blanked hills. 

I quite agree with him. When a man of 
seventeen needs black coffee and brandy to 
help him digest his dinner he is logically 
not befitted for any such absurd strenuosity 
as walking a half mile in a July sun. And 
then, again, this is close season on grouse 
and it will cost him quite a pretty penny 
to square the deputy game warden—he has 
just volunteered the information that he will 
“have it to do—blank him!” His business 
acumen and moral perspicacity fill me with 
a vast respect. He must at least be a bank 
clerk at six, or a dry goods salesman at 
seven dollars a week. The Carolina he is 
disgustedly disparaging cost all of two bits 
and the golden box of wax matches lying 
neglectfully before him would be cheap at 
ten dollars. ‘ 

Well, what would you! The youth of to- 
day must have golden utensils and drink 
Martell’s * * * with his Havana. His gun 
must be a $400 hammerless ejector with gold 
triggers and French buhrl stock. It must 
make him tired to even contemplate physical 
exertion to the smallest extent and he has 
the common American sovereign right to 
swear and kick at the distasteful amenities 
of life. My friend of the hollow chest and 
spindle shoulder is a good type of this gilded 
age. 

I wonder what kind of a languidly inter- 
ested oath he would vouchsafe if I were to 
tell him that at his age I owned a gun that 
would kill further—and oftener—than his 
full choke ejector; a gun that shot 220 to the 
pound and cost me two season’s trap of 
mink skins? What form of expletive hypo- 
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typosis would he develop were I to insinu- 
ate that in those days we did not get our 
lights out of a jeweled matchbox, but had 
often to go a couple of miles through snow 
crotch-deep after a coal, and then run all 
the way back, whirling around our heads en 
route the bootleg stuffed with dry willow 
catkins in which it was ensconced, in order 
to keep it alive? What would he say were I 
to tell him that in those days we walked six 
miles to school in zero weather—and thought 
it a great God-given privilege at that! 

But there! I am egotistical. Why should 
I assume that the perfected sporting product 
of the twentieth century could take any in- 
terest in the relation of how I once worked 
a week stitching brooms in order to get a 
Mexican quarter’s worth of “store hooks” 
and the use of a real cane fish pole and sea- 
grass line? Of how I waited twelve years 
for my first tailormade pants and twenty-five 
for a silver watch? What are these moth- 
eaten old statistics to this flower of the 
gilded age! 

And yet, do you know, I would not, if I 
could, swap even the halo of my boyhood’s 
impoverished past for the material glitter 
of the youth’s pecunious present. Never did 
this dyspeptic darling know the glorious 
succulence of doughnuts fried in bear’s 
grease or the zest of pork cracklings after 
the lard had been tried out of them. To 
him the delights of parched corn dipped 
into the sap kettle just as the maple juice 
was sugaring off are as a sealed book. The 
thought of the pork and bean platters we 
so eagerly licked would revolt his aesthetic 
organism, and he would spew at the intima- 
tion that scraped turnip pulp was ambrosia 
and vinegar lemonade the real nectar of the 
gods. 

And I am sorry for this young man in 
the thought of it. The false conventionali- 
ties and even falser conditions have robbed 
him of his rightful heritage. What does this 
boy know of the titillation of sour sorrel on 
the palate—of the supreme exaltation that 
succeeds when your stone bruise, bred of 
necessitous barefooting it, is done hurting? 
He never had a stone bruise, a “foxbite” or 
a hazel rash in his poor life! He was raised 
on malted foods, patent milk and other in- 
fantile delicatessen, and wore two-dollar 
silk stockings and lambswool buskins the 
day he was born. He never was a boy at all. 
He was always a man—as men go these 
days when virtue is a vice and health is a 
heresy. 

I will admit that this very young man 


knows more than I do—he is a veritable 
Solomon in comparison; that is, in certain 
things. He knows the every ingredient, and 
its exact proportion, in twenty-nine kinds of 
cocktails, and has his own convictions as to 
the proper temperature which claret should 
have. He is a connoisseur of tobacco and 
complexions and various other necessitous 
things; but he don’t know how to trap for 
muskrats or make a birch bark canoe. He 
don’t have to, of course, but still he don’t, 
and his ignorance pains me. 

Could this little old man only realize 
what he has missed by being mature from 
birth, it would be a great pity, but he is, 
fortunately, not mentally constituted in the 
requisite degree, and probably that is an 
equaling compensation. He is even more 
the master of his pitiably shrunken little 
world than is the dwarfed deity of his 
shriveled perception. For this man’s God is 
a twentieth century God—a sort of perfunc- 
torily recognized nonentity, with a sadly 
frazzled halo and a bedraggled divinity that 
will at least serve for the basis of a jest or 
the fundament of a farce. It goes without 
saying that this young old man is superior 
to his God in every respect, and grants him 
but a precarious and contemptuous toler- 
ance. He has a better shrine to worship at 
—the ego in his own cosmos, as Kipling’s 
German friend would say—and what does it 
signify that he gets more monkeyish every 
day in the doing of it. That is his own affair. 
Besides, it is properly simian to simulate 
importance and this senescent youth is 
surely of some importance in his genera- 
tion’s social and political economy. If 
nothing more he is an amusing cuss to look 
at as he sits there making faces at himself 
in the French plate mirror, trying to ascer- 
tain whether the protuberance on his weak 
chin is the seismic upheaval of a sprouting 
hair follicle in his mist-colored beard or only 
another incipient pimple. 

Besides he furnishes a hook for the hang- 
ing of a mossback’s homily on, and that is 
surely the subservance of a great need. The 
reflection which bothers me most is that I 
am undecided as to whether this caricature 
on man has made a wise or unwise selection 
of his parents. Personally, I’d hate to be 
responsible for that piteous caricature on my 
species sitting over there with the raucous 
sunlight mercilessly revealing his mental, 
moral and physical deformities. The moun- 
tain of human civilization must have tra- 
vailed in great anguish to have brought 
forth a mouse like yon. 
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Publishers of Out Door Life, 





Denver, Colo, 

Gent lemen:= 
Our. summer season now being. over we think it not 

inappropriate to give you a plain statement of the results of our 
advertising with you and other publications, What the results may be 
in proportion to the amount of money spent in other publications does 
not interest you so mch, but you know what.we have paid you 
and you see the sales we have made from your publication in comparison 


with the others. You are at liberty to use it in any way you deen proper. 


PUBLICATION. RESPONSES. DIRECT TRACEABLE SALES. 

Out Door Life 119 1576.73 
Rudder 200 1153.81 
Recreation 356 608.24 
Field & Stream 98 379.90 
Sports Afield 52 186.95 
Hardware Dealers Magazine 23 136,15 
Sporting Goods Dealer 39 100.40 
National Sportsman 33 76.55 
Amateur Sportsman 61 57.90 
Out West 16 36.60 
Country Life july issue 43 ~- 

North Western Sportsman 13 -- 

Forest & Stream 8 — 


Yours very truly, 
Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Ca., 





Such letters as the above we have been publishing almost monthly—with the one exception 
however, that none ever before published have gone into the detail shown in the above unsolicited 
communication. The Pneumatic Mattress & Cushion Co. is one of the most careful advertisers using 
space in the sportsman press, and keeps absolute check on all replies received from the various ads, 
as well as the business which each publication pulls. That Outdoor Life stands at the head of the 
list speaks well for its circulation—and better for the class of its readers. We publish the letter, not asa 
vain boast, but asa source of the kind of information which we believe all advertisers are looking for. 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the ist of each month at No, 18% 


Curtis Street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not tater than the 
5th of the month preceding date o: issue to insure attention. y 





DEATH OF A GREAT WRITER. 





Another charming writer on field sports 
has followed our beloved Nessmuk (George 
W. Sears) across the great river from whence 
none return. Nathaniel H. Bishop died a® 
his home in Glens Falls, New York, early 
in June, in his sixty-first year. He became 
famous in a few days when, in the seventies 
he published his book, “The Voyage of the 
Paper Canoe,” it being a chronicle of his 
trip by inner passages along the Atlantic 
coast to Fernandina, Florida, and across the 
Florida peninsula—save a few miles by rail 
and wagon—to the Gulf of Mexico, the des- 
tination being Cedar Keys. He started on 
the lower St. Lawrence and traversed that 
river, the Richelieu, Lake Champlain, the 
canal to the Hudson, to New York Bay, 
the coast by inland waterways, sounds, 
through the kills and by canal to the Dela- 
ware, to lower Delaware bay, thence along 
creeks, etc. The federal government took 


no small interest in Mr. Bishop’s book and 
maps, and the book has been regarded since 
1878, when it was published, as a standard 
authority on the navigation of the inland 
waterways along the coast, and which route 
is a very popular one to-day for yachtsmen, 
duck shooters and fishermen who cruise 
northward and southward between New 
York and vicinity and the South Atlantic 
states. Since the naphtha launch has be- 
come so popular with sportsmen, this route 
is traversed annually by thousands. Mr. 
Bishop wrote several other books, but this 
one made him famous. His fellow canoeists 
honored him with the secretaryship of the 
American Canoe Association when that body 
of woodsloafers was organized at Lake 
George in 1880. He served two years. 


CO-OPERATIVE STATE LAWS. 





It will soon be the meeting time of our 
various state assemblies, and before the con- 


vening of these bodies some attention should 
be given to those subjects by our sportsmen 
which will tend to better the condition of 
our present game laws. We have in mind 
one thing which is needed. to bring about 
better results, especially on the Pacific coast. 
There should be more uniform game laws 
for the states of California, Oregon and 
Washington, as well as a more practical co- 
operation among the game commissioners 
of those states in the enforcement of the 
laws after they are passed. Such a uniform 
system of laws (not necessarily alike in ev- 
ery particular) would do much for the mi- 
gratory fowl, whom, everyone will agree, 


should not be protected in one state to be 
ruthlessly killed in the next one. By such 
a system the unlawful shipment of game 
from one state to another could be reduced 
toa minimum. Oregon and Washington are 
yearly becoming more popular as furnishing 
big game hunting grounds for Californians, 
who like the change from their own state, 
and in time the laws of the two northern 
states will have to be more restrictive in or- 
der to offset the large encroachments an- 
nually being made upon them from not only 
the near-by states, but from the Far East as 
well. 


DEATH OF A SPORTSMAN CONTRIBU- 
TOR. 





With much regret we learn of the death, 
on August 22d, of a well known sportsman 
contributor to our columns, Mr. A. Sidney 
Doane of Waterlily, North Carolina. He was 
a writer of much ability and a man valued 
by his friends as a sportsman who lived up 
to the best sentiments of the fraternity. His 


knowledge of the game of his section and the 
needs of his brethren of proper laws in re- 
gard thereto is not to be gainsaid. The 
game interests of the country need such 
men as he, from the rank and file of every- 
day sportsmen, and his loss will be keenly 
felt by all who knew him. 




















AN EASTERN SPORTSMAN’S IDEA. 





The news of the Ohio man who has built 
himself a four-mule “shooting box” on 
wheels, has acted on the speculative tinder 
of some of the old-time sportsmen as a 
spark from the bowlofacampfire pipe. There 
has been a great flare in the memory tinder- 
box, and some thereby have caught glimpses 
of the future. To travel over rough moun- 
tain trails in the inner recesses of the hills 
with the ease and comfort of the wayfarer 
in the Pullman, to draw a palace up beside 
the limpid stream and be secure from twi- 
light’s horde of winged tormentors, or the 
frost king’s nipping breath, and to brown 
the conquered gladiator of the rippling pool 
or the aromous haunch amid modern culi- 
nary surroundings artificially cool and pleas- 
ant, were sometime parts of our dreams. 

But now we have a prelibation of the 
reality in the traveling wagon constructed 
for Mr. George H. Ketcham of Dayton, Ohio, 
who is, by the way, the owner of the famous 
trotting horse Cresceus. Mr. Ketcham con- 
templates touring western Colorado and 
Wyoming this fall, camping and hunting by 
the way, and has expended a couple thou- 
sand dollars on a vehicle which for luxuri- 
ousness and comfort has seldom if ever been 
equaled. The wagon will be drawn by four 
mules of the army type, and has a full 
equipment of tents and awnings for the con- 
venience of the party. Two powerful lamps 
on the front, of the variety used on yachts, 
will throw enough light to make traveling 
by night not only possible but pleasurable. 
The hunting wagon is inclosed by screens, 
is equipped with a stationary washstand and 
heater, and can be divided into two com- 
partments. An elaborate system of lockers, 
in which supplies can be carried, is arranged 
under the wagon box. One of the lockers is 
built in the shape of a refrigerator for car- 
rying game and other delicacies, and in the 
front of the wagon, under the seat, a large 
tank capable of carrying several days’ water 
supply has been constructed. The wagon 
is equipped with the latest appliances of a 
modern cuisine as well as those appertain- 
ing to solid camp comfort. 

These things have been mentally con- 
templated by the weary camp duffier through 
a@ summer evening’s mists as he gazed at 
the far-off hills from his recumbent position 
beside the tumbling stream. Or, mayhap, 
an extra hard skirmish after that last bag 
brought such illusive flashes of luxury to 
play upon the'sleeping memory of the sports- 
man noble—to be dismissed as childish mus- 
ing undesirable as entities by morning light, 
when the fresh air of the forest takes up 








the tonic work where nature’s sleep left 
off, and he feels fit to fight a thousand bat- 
tles such as yesterday brought forth, to 
whip the waters till the rocks and reeds 
grow pale with apprehension, or té climb 
high Olympus himseli sunould he dispute 
aught of the royal path which leads in the 
cool of the morning to the golden haunts 
of the game. 


ARIZONA’S GAME LAWS. 





Through an error, this magazine last 
month in its synopsis of game laws of 
western states misquoted the Arizona game 
laws in several particulars. As passed by 
the Twenty-first Legislature, and approved 
March 19, 1901, Arizona’s game laws now 
stand as follows: 

Open Season.—Male deer and wild tur- 
key, November 15th to December 15th. 
Quail, bob white, partridge, grouse, pheas- 
ant, wild duck, geese, brant, snipe and rail, 
October 15th to March ist. Brook, moun- 
tain and rainbow trout, June Ist to Septem- 
ber ist. Black bass, strawberry bass and 
crappie, September ist to December Ist. 

Prohibited.—Antelope (till January 1, 
1906), elk, mountain goat and sheep, female 
deer, spotted fawn and camel (indefinitely). 

Limits.—Three male deer in one open 
season—one male deer in any one day or 
at any one time—per person. Twenty-five 
ducks or twenty-five quail in any one day 
per person. Brook, mountain and rainbow 
trout, black bass, strawberry bass and crap- 
pie—seven inches. 

Shotguns of larger caliber than 10-gauge 
not allowed to be used. Snares, traps and 
pounds for procuring game birds, or ex- 
plosives or any other means of procuring 
fish except by use of hook and line or spear, 
prohibited. Eggs of game birds and the 
various species of song birds protected. 

Arizona’s fish and game commissioners 
are to be congratulated upon having so cofn- 
prehensive a set of laws compressed into a 
pamphlet of eight pages. 


A DEFENSE OF THE “RAINBOW.” 





Denver, Colo., August 12, 1902. 

I noticed an article in the June Outdoor 
Life under the heading “Musings of a Moss 
back,” abusing the rainbow trout. Not sat- 
isfied with that, he comes back in the 
August issue with another roasting against 
one of the finest varieties of trout we have; 
in fact, I have never heard of but one variety 
to excel him in fighting qualities—i. e., a 
species caught in Canadian waters, and I 
am sorry to say that it has never been my 
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good fortune to be in their vicinity. 

While I admit that the rainbow ‘is 
ferocious and will take bait, Mr. Mossback 
will have to show me any other species of 
trout that will not. It is an undisputed fact 
that the rainbow is not only a faster grower, 
but a more hardy fish and better adapted to 
our mountain streams than any other 
variety, except the native, with which he 
readily crosses, being alike in habits, mak- 
ing as hard a fighter and just as palatable 
a trout as any sportsman could ask for. 
Why this abuse of such a grand fighter? 
The very uncertainty of what his next move 
will be makes the sport all the more excit- 
ing. Will he go up stream or down? Will 
he break water the first rush or the second? 
Is your tackle strong enough to stand such 
astrain? Is he ever going to give up? Isn’t 
it grand? What does your eastern or your 
(steelhead) German trout de when you hook 
him? In the first place you generally hook 
him with a drowned fiy; not a dry fly; 
always in a hole, not on a riffle. He goes 
down to the,bottom, roots in the sand and 
then you drag him out on the bank just like 
a sucker or a catfish. 

You speak about the prostituted Gunni- 


son. What has made the Gunnison River 
and the various streams of Wyoming 
famous? Was it the little brook trout, or 


was it the rainbow “carp?” Shame, Moss- 
back, shame! Forget that prejudice, for it 
must be that and nothing else. 

I remember some time ago a party of 
four, myself included, returned from the 
Gunnison with quite a bunch of rainbow 
“carp.” As they were spread on the floor 
of a well known gun-tinkering establishment 
a certain old mossback made the remark 
that he would not eat one of those “carp.” 
But the next day that same old Mossback 
made a “holler” because he did not get any. 

You also claim that the “Gunnison 
Queen” (a piece of fat pork with red flannel 
cut in the shape of a minnow) is a favorite 
lure for the rainbow. If I had fished as 
much with bait as you have, Mossback, I 
would not get up and kick at this late date 
and cry down bait-fishing. Many a time 
you have chased a grasshopper up the side 
of a hill (when every one meant a fish) and 
cussed because you forgot that can of 
worms, and you did not have a piece of mos- 
quito bar in your pocket to get helgamites 
with. Did you ever try a piece of mutton? 

One objection you have to the rainbow 
is his size, as you say there is no account- 
ing for tastes. It is all right to read in the 
story books about the little pan fish, but I 
want to see the color of the man’s hair who 
does not put in at least one request in every 
dream he has while in camp to hook that 
big one under that log, or that one as long 
as your leg that lies under those rough 
rocks. 

For my part, the bigger they are the 
better I like them. I want all of my fish 
over the age of consent. I don’t care to 


catch any of your Bear River “minnows.” 
But, never mind, Mossback, we will soon 
see the time when our streams and our game 
fields, like the buffalo, will be a thing of the 
past. The “swine” are fast gobbling up 
the “carp” and everything else. It will not 
be long before the rising generation will 
wonder what a trout looked like. It is a 
wonder we are not compelled now to pay at 
least a $100 license (or fine) for having in 
our possession that old rod and gun that 
have served us so well. You are not half 
strong enough in regard to the private pre- 
serves. They are not satisfied with grabbing 
all the game, but they are now fencing in all 
of our best streams, and it is about time that 
the true sportsmen were getting together 
and have the game law we are now living 
under repealed, and get one with at least 
some justice and less law and politics in it. 
As it is now the people are being taxed 
thousands of dollars every year just to fur- 
nish game and fish for a favored few. 

Now, Mossback, I know you are a good 
writer, but you are a bad actor when it 
comes to fishing. But do not get sore and 
knock the trout, but try and help him along 
a little, as he needs it badly—or else he is 
doomed. 

I would like to see Outdoor Life take up 
this matter just once more and see if we 
cannot do something. Yours truly, 

“GUNNISON QUEEN.” 


BUTCHERING DUCKS WITH A LAUNCH. 





The experience of a party of gunmen on 
the Wabash River, recently, shows that if a 
man has a fast boat and gasoline enough 
he can kill half the ducks between a river’s 
head and its mouth. It is not known who 
discovered the scheme, but he is entitled 
to some recognition as a champion butcher, 
says the New York Sun, with the sentiment 
of which expression we are heartily in 
accord. 

This party, which justifies its action on 
the ground that there were thiirteen mouths 
to be fed, got a big gasoline launch cov- 
ered over and started out in the spring for 
duck and geese. Occasionally the members 
landed and deprived the snowy, slushy fields 
of such quail as could be found. When the 
authorities on the Indiana side got after 
them they crossed to Illinois, and when IIli- 
nois got too hot crossed back into Indiana. 

Ducks were wild and scarce, except on 
the river itself, which was wide and straight 
mostly, and afforded little cover. They at- 
tempted to shoot the river flight from 
blinds on the banks, but found that the 
ducks kept in the middle of the stream, out 
of gunshot. They tried to shoot from float- 
ing blinds far out from the bank, but the 
ducks flew too high. 

One of the party then noticed that a 
flock of ducks on the water would rise 
when the launch approached and pitch 
again a mile up or down stream and he got 
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the idea of following them to see what 
they would do. The first flock suffered 
them to go within seventy-five yards on 
their second approach and flew about two 
miles down. In a little while the launch, 
running at eight miles an hour, was on 
them again, and this time got within fifty 
yards before they flushed. 

All hands got their guns ready, but were 
notified not to shoot. On the next flight the 
flock, which contained some twenty birds, 
permitted the launch to approach within 
thirty yards and on the next they did not 
rise at all, simply dividing and swimming to 
one side, permitting the boat to go between 
them. Then the guns spoke and all twenty 
of the flock floated dead on the water. 

These were mallards, notoriously wise 
and wily birds, and the shooters calculated 
that if mallards acted in that way other 
ducks would be easy. Events proved the 
calculation to be correct. 

From that time they had no trouble in 
killing all the ducks they wanted. They 
Tran up and down the Wabash for two 
weeks, incessantly pursuing ducks, which 
would travel sometimes ten miles before 
they decided to stay on the water and let 
the boat by, but they always did come to 
this decision finally and suffered by it. 

The eleven gunners—two of the party 
were the cook and engineer—shot and shot 
until even they got tired of it. Feathers 
strewed the water, feathers were ankledeep 
in the boat. 

They kept no exact score of the slaugh- 
ter done by each man, but the aggregate 
total was tremendous. Supposing that they 
killed only fifty ducks to the gun each day, 
and they easily surpassed this, the number 
of slain in the two weeks was nearly 8,000 
ducks. They got only two geese and an oc- 
casional brant. 

They could not eat all these birds, of 
course, and they could not sell them to 
farmers along the banks, so they traded 
them liberally for milk, butter and eggs. 
Finally, as there were thirteen in the party, 
the engineer got drunk, allowed too much 
gas to accumulate, set it on fire somehow 
and blew the whole side of the boat out. 

By this time news of the steady killing 
had got up and down the river for many 
miles and lots of people were waiting to 
interview them with shotguns, warrants and 
such things, so they cut across country on 
foot, silently struck a little railway station 
and got back home. 


The government of Wales has issued an 
order calling for the muzzling of all dogs on 
private premises at all times. The Welsh 
sportsmen are incensed at this order, claim- 
ing that it will result in spoiling hunting 
dogs for shooting purposes. The order pro- 
vides that dogs must be led in public places 
as well as muzzled. 


A GLANCE INTO THE HILLS. 





A visit among the big game camps of 
Northwestern Colorado at this time of year 
is not without its significance and interest. 
It demonstrated to the editor this year two 
things. That the big game of Colorado is 
on the decrease, and that the hunters are 
decidedly on the increase. By this is not 
meant that it is discouraging for a sports- 
man to come to this state to hunt deer. On 
the contrary, there is no excuse—except it 
be the employment of an incompetent guide 
or the lack of the necessary shooting ability 
—for a hunter to leave Colorado without 
taking away at least one good head. 

. ” ” 


This statement does not apply so freely 
to elk, which are now so few within our 
borders that legislation should be enacted 
at our coming assembly protecting them for 


at least five years. It is safe to say there are © 


not 1,000 elk in the whole state of Colorado; 
but notwithstanding this fact they are band- 
ed within such small confines of territory 
that’ with the assistance of a guide who 
actually knows their haunts, it will be 
almost as easy to get an elk this year as it 
was two or three seasons past. 

There are three spots, aside from others, 
that are less frequented by these animals, 
on which elk can now be found—on the Flat 
Tops to the south of White River, on Sleepy 
Cat Mountain, north of White River, and 
in the mountains about the Bears’ Ears. 
Elk were seen this year by members of one 
party on Sleepy Cat Mountain while hunting 
for deer, at an elevation of about 10,000 
feet, while reports came from the Flat Tops 
that several fair-sized bands had been seen 
by parties hunting deer there. 

7 - + 


The same old country which has been 
the haunts of the deer in Colorado for years 
past is yet their favorite summer and early 
fall home. In this territory is embraced the 
ridges surrounding Lost Park, those on the 
upper slopes of Fawn Creek (which heads 
southwest of Sleepy Cat Mountain) and on 
the upper forks of the Williams River. By 
this I do not mean that good hunting cannot 
be found elsewhere, such, for instance, as 
on the lower slopes of the Flat Tops, in the 
country lying north of the White River from 
Trappers’ Lake to Buford, and in the Cali- 
fornia Park country, near Hahn’s Peak. But 
it is probably safe to say that fully one-half 
the deer in Colorado summer within a 
radius of twenty miles of Pagoda Peak, near 
the Williams Fork. 

o = - 

As to game law violation, there is prob- 
ably just as much of this sort of thing going 
on now as ever within this state. One party 
was ascending Lost Creek late one afternoon 
and met a couple pairs of happy hunters, 
each the proud possessor of a buck, which 
they were carrying to camp, presumably a 
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few miles down on the White River. Pres- 
ently we met two men, each leading a horse, 
on which was tied a fair-sized headless deer. 
Our curiosity and suspicion were immedi- 
ately excited, for we could see no trace of 
horns on either horse. We ventured to ask 
as we passed: “Where did you get your 
‘pucks,’ boys?” And the answer came: “Up 
in Lost Park—heads comin’ a.ong with the 
next outfit.” We carefully looked for “the 
next outfit,” but neither saw it nor the 
heads, and so concluded that the usually 
common offense had been committed. 


As there probably was not a game war- 
den within 100 miles at the time, the hunters 
were almost immune from arrest, and very 
likely lost no sleep in fear of such an event. 
When we reached the head of Lost Creek 
(the farthest point at which it was possible 
to encounter those oft-sought heads) it was 
dark, and we were soon busy making camp. 
Had we known that there was a warden 
within reasonable distance we would have 
been glad to inform him of the occurrence 
the next day. But as the Colorado game 
warden is a very mysterious being—in 
Meeker one day and forty-eight hours hence 
in Denver telling the reporters all about it 
—we gave up hope of conveying to him the 
information. 

aa * ” 

In this connection I will venture a sug- 
gestion. We will take it for granted (in 
this instance, for the sake of argument) that 
all our game wardens are simon-pure ex- 
amples of purity and devotion to duty. In 
traversing their respective districts on 
horseback—not in a dog cart or surrey, as 
many of them travel—I would have them 
make, say, weekly rounds among the differ- 
ent camps, familiarize themselves with the 
various parties, traveling into the heart of 
the game districts, even leaving the trails 
and taking to the trackless forest if neces- 
sary to reach a secluded camp. I would 
have them follow the pack train rather than 
the covered wagon—the mountain ridges as 
well as the trails. They would have regular 
days for visiting the various lodges, and 
regular days for each section of country 
covered. By so doing every lodge keeper 
would know the date on which the warden 
was due, and could so inform any sportsman 
who had incriminating information to dis- 
close. 

* * * 

I know some of my readers will say: “If 
the time of his visits was known, the guilty 
parties would be prepared and get the meat 
or carcasses out of the way before he could 
see them.” I will answer this by saying that 
I do not believe one man out of ten who goes 
into the hills commits an offense against the 
game laws, and I would rather have the co- 
operation of the nine law-abiders in securing 
evidence against the other one than be com- 
pelled to secure all my evidence by the 


“sneak” method. Therefore, I would rather, 
if I were a warden, that the time and place 
of my visits be known, as in this case I 
would be reasonably sure of having nine men 
with me and only one against; whereas 
with the “skulking” method I would not be 
able to count on the co-operation of any 
but those who happened to meet me and 
know I was a warden. 
x * x 


But why excite my readers with antici- 
pations which under the present system it 
is impossible to realize. In the first place 
neither the state of Colorado nor any other 
western state has enough funds to patrol 
even the musk-rat swamps of Poverty Flats; 
and in the second, if it had, the wardens 
would have to be in other parts of the state 
trying to electioneer another term into the 
hands of their holy father, the governor. In 
this connection I do not wish to especially 
reflect on the present Colorado governor or 
his wardens—they are all alike, just as all 
city, county and state officials are alike. 

*« * * 


Il was amazed at the amount of business 
done this year among the lodges and guides 
of the White River. At Levi Ward’s Moun- 
tain Dell Home, Buford, Colorado, we found 
every tent and cabin taken on our arrival, 
while Mr. Ward was piloting a string of 
hunters, headed by O. W. McGill, in the 
Flat Tops for deer. This beautiful spot is 
situated on the South Fork of the White 
River, five miles up from the White, and 
within four miles of Mr. W. L. Parrote’s 
rustic hunting lodge. The latter, however, 
is a private place where Mr. and Mrs. Par- 
rote dispense hospitality to some of their 
best friends in the summer and fall months: 
I was favored with an invitation to visit the 
Parrote home (called Windemere Lodge), 
but unfortunately for me the limit of my 
stay would not permit. 

At Marvine lodge we found the famous 
John Goff out with a party in the hills, while 
his brother Harry had charge of affairs at 
the lodge. Several cabins have been added 
since my last visit, two years ago. AS a 
“shakedown” was the best bed I could get, 
while the guides were sleeping out of doors, 
I know the accommodations were taxed to 
their utmost. 

At Sam Himes’ camp, twelve miles up 
the White River from Lost Creek, I found 
a bustling confusion that told plainly the 
necessity for more room. Two new cabins 
were in the course of erection, tents were 
going up like new mushrooms, and a com- 
modious dining room and kitchen building 
of logs was undergoing the finishing 
touches. Mr. Himes had but a couple of 
days previous to my visit purchased W. H. 
Hubbard’s (Glenwood Springs) entire pack 
outfit, including fourteen horses and as 
many bear and lion dogs. The latter he will 
use the coming fall and winter. 

GRIZZLY B. 
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A DOUBLE-BARRELED SCARE. 





Drs. W.B. Dorsett and E. J. Neville are two 
of St. Louis’ most prominent surgeons, who 
enjoy duck hunting to such an extent that 
the fiercest storm or the most unfavorable 
conditions have no terrors for them. In 
order that no other portly duck-hunting 
readers of our magazine may be caught in 
a similar predicament we append the follow- 
ing account of Dr. Neville’s valorous rescue 
of Dr. Dorsett, while the latter was tightly 
encased in a barrel duck blind in Buck 
Lake, near St. Louis: 

Reaching: the happy hunting grounds, at- 
tired as all good sportsmen are, they soon 
had their decoys in place, and were in hid- 
ing in the bottom of a boat well concealed 
behind a clump of bushes. 

“Wow,” said Neville, “they’re coming. 
We'll have some great sport in a moment.” 

“I don’t see no ducks,” replied Dorsett. 
“Where are they?” 

“Right behind you. 
The boat’s going over.” 

The craft didn’t spill, but Dorsett did, 
going head over heels into the pond. Be it 
said right here that Dorsett, eminent phy- 
sician that he surely is, weighs in the close 
proximity of 30¢ pounds. He was no easy 
thing for Neville, a pretty husky individual 
himself, to save, but he did, bringing the 
portly Dorsett into the boat, right side up 
and hauling him to shore. 

Dorsett looked as much like a drowned 
rat—in fact, like a huge family of rats—as a 
human being ever did. He was not only 
soaked to the skin, but was shivering as if 
it was all up with him. 

“Climb into this barrel, you fat, saucy 
thing,” chirped Neville. And in Dorsett 
climbed. 

He felt better, he said. The wind, which 
was blowing at the rate of some forty odd 
miles an hour, couldn’t touch him. In this 
happy home he stayed for some five min- 
utes, with Neville “jollying” him so as to 
warm his ire, about the only thing which 


Hold steady, there. 


was warmable. Soon Dorsett said he 
guessed he would come out of his hole. But 
he couldn’t. He was stuck fast. He tried 


to get out backwards, but he couldn’t move 
his form a single inch. Backwards and for- 
wards he tried to slide, but all to no avail. 
Neville pulled, but the hefty prisoner never 
budged. 

“Wait until I get an ax and I’ll chop you 
out,” said the obliging Neville, who was 
becoming alarmed over Dorsett’s fate at 
this time. He was forcea to make him wait 
longer than he planned. ‘The nearest farm- 
house was fully three miies distant. Neville 
speeded across country to it as swiftly as 
he could and when he got there it required 
an extra fifteen minutes to wake up the 
denizens and another five minutes to get 
their permission to carry off the ax. 


This done Neville scurried back to his 
charge. Dorsett was almost completely out 
when Neville returned. A few well directed 
strokes of the instrument, care being forced 
on account of Dorsett’s great embonpoint 
filling up the barrel, and the prisoned sports- 
man was liberated. 


ALONG THE GAME TRAIL. 





Three bears is the record up-to-date this 
season for Arthur Bates, a sixteen-year-old 
boy hunter living at Basalt, Colo. 


The English sportsman has little use for 
decoy ducks, preferring to use instead “call 
ducks” (semi-wild ones), which are claimed 
to be of better service. 


Vernon McKelvey of Greeley, Colo., has 
begun work on a new fishing resort at 
Windsor, Colo., and the prospects are great 
for the success of the venture. 


New Marlboro, Mass., is going up against 
the private preserve idea. Mr. Walter G. 
Brown of Kingston, N. Y., has bought the 
Hay estate of 1,200 acres, and besides re- 
stocking the lakes and trout streams pro- 
poses to fence in some odd hundred acres 
as a game preserve. 


The yakamik or trumpeter of Venezuela, 
a fowl of the crane species, is described by 
Science Siftings as a bird of extraordinary 
intelligence. The natives use it instead of 
sheep dogs for guarding and herding their 
flocks. It is said that however far the yaka- 
mik may wander with the flocks, it never 
fails to find its way at home at night, driv- 
ing before it all the flock intrusted to its 
tender and devoted care. 


A Maine game warden had a close call 
with a moose last month. He was without 
a gun, of course, when he found the game, 
and thought to frighten his bull mooseship 
by waving his coat. After being chased 
some distance through mudholes and other 
pleasant helps to flight, he got his rifle 
from camp and returned to conquer his furry 
opponent. But better thoughts prevailed 
and he let the game escape, as the law pro- 
vides a man may not kill a bull moose, even 
in self-defense. 


The golden pheasant in the. Genesee 
Valley (N. Y.), so report has it, is giving 
the farmers of that section much trouble. 
The birds have been bred in large numbers 
and turned loose in the woods and fields, 
and as they are protected the year round, 
the sportsman who shoots them lays himself 
liable to a heavy penalty. The farmers 
complain the birds destroy their crops and 
are waiting for the expiration of the special 
law protecting them next year, when they 
expect to have a wholesale slaughtering 
match, a la the European sportsman of royal 
blood. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 





Warren Gilbert, Higginson, Ark.—What 
makes a good load for quail shooting in a 
16-gauge, reloaded shells, with both black 
and smokeless powder? What is the best 
smokeless powder to use? 


Answer.—In regard to what is the “best” 
smokeless powder to use, it is somewhat 
difficult to say, as each shooter is inclined 
to think his favorite brand the most proper, 
and no doubt for him it is. As to using “as 
light a load as possible to get good results,” 
we would say that the exact amount of am- 
munition required to be used with each gun 
to give satisfactory results can only be de- 
termined by repeated trials at a target. The 
“distribution” of shot can be increased 
either by decreasing the quantity of powder 
or increasing the charge of shot. And to 
produce better “penetration” increase the 
quantity of powder or decrease the charge 
of shot. Great care should be exercised in 
filling shells to obtain uniform loads. Pow- 
der and shot should be accurately meas- 
ured, wads pressed firmly on the powder and 
lightly on the shot. Care should be taken 
not to break the grains by pounding the 
powder. Perhaps you may find what you 
want by experimenting with some of the 
loads recommended by some of the leading 
powder manufacturers, a few of which we 
give herewith. Smokeless: Du Pont—16- 
gauge, 244 drams, standard measure, filled 
and struck, and 1 ounce No. 7% or No. 8 
shot, wads same gauge as gun, one trap and 
two or three black-edge wads; “a thin card- 
board wad should be set squarely and with- 
out pressure upon the shot, leaving 44 to % 
for a tight crimp; heavy shot charges 
which, judging from the recoil, apparently 
give great force, in reality diminish the 
killing effect without increased advantage 
in pattern; great pressure or ramming is 
unnecessary, and though in no way danger- 
ous, may cause irregularity unless the ram- 
ming is uniformly applied to each shell.” 
B. C. and Schultze—l16-gauge, 2%, to 2% 
drams (28 to 35 grains), 1 oz. of shot, wads 
same gauge as gun, one trap next to powder, 
one %-inch soft white felt, one blackedge; 
or one trap next to powder, two \4-inch 
blackedge; or one card, three pink or black- 
edge; “if there is not room for a good crimp 
(nearly 14-inch of shell should be firmly 
crimped down) a stiff card may be substi- 
tuted for the trap wad; we advise the use 
of any shell with primers especially made 
for smokeless powders by the Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company and the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company.” King’s Smoke- 
less—2% to 3 drams powder, 1% ounces No. 
744, 8 or 9 shot. About the lightest black 
powder load for quail for 16-gauge gun is 
that recommended by the Winchester com- 
pany, namely, 2% drams powder and % 
ounce shot, and next to that is the King 
Powder Company’s load for their Quick 
Shot powder—3 drams powder, 11% ounces 


No. 74%, 8 or 9 shot. We find among the 
favorite loads of our Western sportsmen the 
following: Smokeless—L. & R., 18 grains, 
% ounce No. 8 shot; and Ballistite, 2%4 
drams, % ounce No. 8 shot. 





G. W. Jordan, Everett, Wash.—Referring 
to article in June number Outdoor Life by 
F. H. Mayer, would like to ask if the loads 
mentioned—12 grains Ballistite or Infallible, 
and 93 Luger bullet--would be safe in a 
Daly three-barrel gun; rifle barrel about 
3-16 thick at breech, .308 between grooves, 
.299 between loads, .311 at mouth and .32-20 
W. C. F. shell; and, if not, what charge 
could be used, and style and kind of bullet, 
with safety? 


Answer.—The loads you refer to are cer- 
tainly unsafe for your Daly gun. The 12 
grains Ballistite and Infallible and 93 Luger 
bullet were used by Mr. Mayer as an ex- 
periment in a .30-30, and it is therefore cal- 
culated 12 grains of either explosive would 
be too much in your .32-20. Ballistite and 
Infallible are smokeless shotgun powders 
and cannot be used in rifles without some 
danger, as the action of a shotgun powder 
of this class is too quick for the latter 
weapons. In regard to what charge and 
style and kind of bullet would be safe for 
your Daly rifle barrel, perhaps the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company, New Haven, 
Conn., could furnish you a suitable bullet, 
or it may be some one of your many shotgun 
readers may be able to advise you, as while 
we like to be of service to our readers in 
matters of this kind, yet we are unable from 


our own experience to recommend you a 
suitable load. 





Byron Morris, Dayton, Wash.—Will you 
please let me know the best and easiest 
way to prepare and tan a dry mountain lion 
skin? I want to tan it with the fur on for 
a rug. 

Answer.—Perhaps the article in this 
number entitled “Suggestions for Mounting 
Trophies,” by Mr. James Fullerton, may be 
of some help to you. The process of con- 
verting dry mammal skins into rugs is so 


complicated and has such a wealth and. 


nicety of detail, that, while we greatly re- 
gret the fact, lack of space renders us un- 
able here to give you the instruction neces- 
sary to do the work. At the present time 
we are unable to devote the half dozen 
pages which would be necessary to explain 
the subject at all lucidly and prevent fail- 
ure, and would advise that you consult one 
of the taxidermists whose cards appear in 
this issue, any one of whom wecan recom- 
mend as thoroughly reliable and efficient. 
Or, if you are desirous of doing the work 
yourself, you will need some such book as 
Hornaday’s “Taxidermy and Zoological Col- 
lecting,” edition 1891, which covers the sub- 
ject thoroughly. Perhaps at some future 
time we may have room for a series of arti- 
cles in relation to the subject you mention. 
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FOOT SORENESS IN SPORTING DOGS. 





At this period of the year, which com- 
prehends the time immediately preceding 
and following the opening of the shooting 
season, sporting dogs, whether at full exer- 
cise as in the first instance, or in full work 
as in the latter, are more than likely to suf- 
fer from foot soreness. Dogs, both young 
and old, which have been regularly and fully 
exercised over some length of time are far 
less likely to suffer from foot soreness than 
those suddenly put to exercise or work, and 
its occurrence is best guarded against by 
gradually bringing the dogs into full exer- 
cise. Old dogs suffer, as a rule, more fre- 
quently than do the young ones, and with 
the former the trouble lasts longer and is 
less amenable to treatment than with the 
latter, says W. M. C. in Shooting Times. 
Foot soreness proper is due, in the first in- 
stance, to the quick wearing away of the 
thick cuticle of the pad of the foot. Under 
circumstances of regular wear, when daily 
exercise or work is in full swing, this cuticle 
grows as quickly as it is worn away, but 
when put to sudden stress it not only wears 
away more quickly, but is very slowly re- 
placed, the sensitive portion of the pad of 
the hoof being exposed, and, besides becom- 
ing inflamed itself, sets up sympathetic in- 
flammation and fever in the other portions 
of the dog’s feet. This, however, will pass 
away when the chief cause is dealt with. 

Footsore dogs should have their feet 
carefully bathed with tepid water, all grit, 
sand, and the like being carefully washed 
away, and the feet carefully dried. A lotion 
of chloride of zinc and water (two grains of 
the chloride to each ounce of water), with 
a little essential oil of aniseed, should be 
applied to the injured and inflamed portions 
of the feet, and then they may be bandaged 
with linen bandages, well soaked with the 
lotion. A dog’s boot or similar means must 
be employed to keep the bandages in place. 
These must be repeated daily, until the sore- 
ness goes off, and the dog be slowly brought 





back to work again. As a rule, a week or 
ten days should cover a complete cure if the 
dog be taken in hand at once. 

Pointers are much more susceptible to 
foot soreness when working over hard, dry 
ground, especially where the cover is low 
and lying close to the ground, but all dogs 
that have not been regularly worked and 
examined over a period of time are liable to 
be affected, and frequently the redness 
showing between the toes and between the 
pad of the foot and the toes is taken to be 
the cause of foot soreness, or leg weariness, 
as it is frequently miscalled, whereas this 
is only a symptom of the actual cause. 

The lotion recommended is always bene- 
ficial to dogs showing slight signs of foot 
soreness, and should be kept on hand for 
use over night upon the feet of dogs which 
may be liable to develop this simple but 
distressing ailment. 


COMING WEST. 





We notice that our two sporting literati, 
the one of Cincinnati and the other of Chi- 
cago, are still, as of yore, on the lookout for 
a weak spot where a sharp thrust would 
most likely be felt; he of Cincinnati seems 
to be quite a thorn in the side of he of 
Chicago. We can’t trade on a good name 
forever when the goods are not up to their 
old quality. Witness the decadence of our 
old standby, the New York sporting literati. 
In reviewing the history of the sporting pub- 
lications of the world, it looks as though 
sporting writers and sporting publications, 
like dogs, all have their day; the higher the 
zenith reached, the longer the setting of 
their star; but set they surely will some 
day. However, the star of New York having 
dipped below the horizon, the star of Chi- 
cago is already setting; so let us feel the 
pulse of the sporting publications of this 
continent, let us trace their course. First 
New York held sway, then Chicago; that 
means it is coming West a thousand miles 
at a clip; it is evidently still coming West. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


When you get to Denver the pulse is young 
and strong, betokens bounding youth, long 
life, and sprightliness that is very taking 
with the public. 


ANENT RETRIEVING. 





A writer in the American Field, who has 
had a considerable experience with hunting 
dogs, has the following to say on the sub- 
ject of retrieving: 

“The subject is one on which I have 
thought a great deal, and have had some 
little experience. That it is not advisable 
to let a dog retrieve during his first season, 
I will admit most readily, as there can be no 
question that at that time his stanchness 
will be likely to suffer if he is allowed to do 
so, but when a dog is thoroughly broken and 
under control, allowing him the pleasure— 
for it surely is one—of bringing the bird 
in seems only the natural and proper re- 
ward of his good work in finding and point- 
ing it. Let’s have retrieving count at field 
trials, then the purposes of them will in a 
great measure have been fulfilled. 

“M. O. KEYES.” 


The Pacific Northwest Field Trial Club’s 
trials will be held at Whidby Island, Wash., 
the 28th of this month. 


DOGGY DIG-UPS. 





A legal decision lately handed down 
says: “Any dog has a legal and undeniable 
right to bite any man, woman or child who 
purposely and with intent to disturb said 
dog’s tranquility and peace of mind does 
attach or cause to be attached to said dog’s 
tail a tin can.” 

Another report showing the bearing of 
sport on industry is the last census of the 
packs of hounds in England. The report 
gives 150 packs, and the number of horses 
especially kept for fox hunting is placed at 
15,000. It would indeed take some time to 
search out all the various ramifications in 
which this sport alone fosters and encour- 
ages all the multifarious businesses. 


The Llewellin setter did not show up 
well at the Iowa Field Trial Club’s derby, 
winning none of the events for which this 
class was entered. 


The Western Field Trial Association’s 
second annual trials will be held the 20th 
of this month. 


The Colorado Kennel Club’s bench show, 
which was to have been held from the 16th 
to the 18th of this month, has been post- 
poned until March or April of next year. 








FOX-HOUNDS OF THE DENVER HUNT CLUB. 




















~~ AUTOMOBILING -- 














AMERICA VS. FRANCE AS AN AUTO 
FIELD. 


Late reports from France have it that there 
is much sentiment aroused in the rural districts 
against the high speed maintained by the aver- 
age chauffeur along the public roads outside the 
cities. Leading Paris papers have frequently 
sounded notes of warning as to the danger to 
the future of automobiling as a sport lying in 
these express-train exhibitions. It has been de- 
clared that the automobilists themselves should 
have a realizing sense of this danger, and act 
accordingly, as several of the village mayors 
have closed their districts to autos traveling at 
more than ten miles an hour. More drastic 
laws for regulating speed have been demanded, 
as well as measures preventing inexperienced 
persons from having control of the machines. 
The idea seems to prevail with the public that 
as soon as one seats himself at the levers of a 
machine of colossal horsepower he is seized 
with a sort of speed vertigo against which the 
most rational man has difficulty in defending 
himself. The long list of accidents in July which 
is claimed to be due alone to the primary cause 
of high speed, has in no way been forgotten by 
the timid citizen of the average French village, 
and on the contrary, it may be presumed, has 
been stored away against a day of reckoning. 

The average Frenchman sees as little excuse 
for the speed indulged in by the wealthy own- 
ers of auto cars as he would in the owner 
ef the Grand Prix winner dashing through 
Paris to show off the qualities of his mount. 
The man of wealth and leisure, according to 
him, has no more need of hurry than the ma- 
chine has of racehorses for speed purposes. He 
perhaps sees no remedy for the checking of the 
speed mania but the doom of the sport and, 
for the safety of life and limb along the coun- 
try roads, the sooner this event—which would 
be the death blow to one of the most promising 
of the industries of France—takes place, the 
better . So much for some of the present con- 
ditions in the automobile world of France. 

But now turn to the country of high-speed 
civilization, to the land where it is but a step 
from the flash of an idea to its glorious realiza- 
tion, to the place of almost interminable dis- 
tances and unconquerable stretches of plain and 
forest and hill—to Uncle Sam’s domain, in short, 
where automobiling seems destined to find its 
greatest and best development, not only in 
maintaining exhilarating speed indefinitely, but 
in the maximum of comfort and safety to the 
chauffeur as well as to the public. 

No American sport, pure and simple, except 
that of yachting has ever enlisted to much of 
power and money. No other sport has come so 
surely to stay, and no sport in its beginning 


has ever promised so surely to become a mat- 
ter of vital concern for the whole country. 

France cannot compare with us for possibili- 
ties in touring nor in the amount of money in- 
vested in the sport. It is stated that $10,000,000 
is at present invested by private owners in au- 
tomobiles of all kinds. Since the beginning of 
this year alone manufacturing companies with 
a total capitalization of $32,344,000 have been 
formed and, whatever view the various classes 
of population may take of the subject, the great 
financial importance of the automobile industry 
cannot be ignored and must be considered 
gravely by the law-making bodies of the coun- 
try, says the Chicago Tribune. 

The mass of the population still is prone to 
consider automobilism almost entirely as a 
sport, a luxury, or a fad. But it really has be- 
come a commanding factor in industrial traffic. 

Automobilists have pledged their aid and 
money to help the work of completing a chain 
of good roads that shall make an uninterrupted 
highway from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pa- 
cific ocean. 

The majority of automobilists, like the ma- 
jority of all Americans, have proper regard for 
others and respect for the law, and the rich 
men who love the sport are spending fortunes 
every year, circulating the money among a mul- 
titude of small tradesmen and wage-earners. 

All Europe boasts only half a dozen more au- 
tomobile clubs than does the land of Uncle Sam 
alone. 


The United States has 36, against the 
following: France 12, Germany 10, Great Brit- 
ain 5, Belgium 5, Austria 3, Italy 2, Russia 2 


Holland 1, Spain 1, and Switzerland 1. 

The oldest American organization is the Au- 
tomobile Club of America, founded on June 8, 
1898, with thirty charter members, with F. F. 
Chamberlain, one of the earliest automobile 
enthusiasts on this side, president. The club 
now has a roster of more than 400. 

The automobile owners plan improvements 
on an immense scale. Certain millionaires have 
projected a beautiful dust-proof automobile 
road clear through Long Island. Others now 
are discussing the building of a similar road to 
run across New Jersey. The automobile is go- 
ing to be the greatest upbuilder of good roads 
ever known, Its influence comes at a time when 
the cause needs new impetus, owing to the 
withdrawal of the enthusiasm that was aroused 
for it when the bicycle craze began. Practically 
all the machines used here are American-made, 
and much capital is invested in the industry. 

It is estimated there are now from 10,000 
to 12,000 automobiles of all sorts in use in Amer- 
ica, of which not more than 500 are of foreign 
make. At an average cost of $1,000 each there 
must be at least $10,000,000 invested in machines, 
and this total is being steadily and rapidly in- 
creased. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


The record made by W. K. Vanderbilt. Jr., 
for a kilometer (about 1,003 yards) was broken 


at London recently by C. Jarrott, who, with a Improved 
flying start, made the distance in 28% seconds, 





beating the former record by 1% seconds. 
AUTO CLUBS IN THE WEST. 


Automobile clubs in the East have taken a 
stand which seems likely to remove the bit of 
prejudice existing at present against the ‘‘devil 
wagon.” They have gone in enthusiastically 
for good roads and are making preparations to 
earry the fight into their respective legislatures 
with a vengeance. Several gigantic enterprises 
of this character have been undertaken and it 
appears good results will follow the efforts put 
forth. 

But the West should have a part and do its 
share. Let the automobilists of the western 
states organize themselves into clubs and stand 
with our eastern brethren for the perpetuity 
of the sport. There is no better nor broader 
field than that lying between the Missouri and 
the Pacific coast; in fact, it offers more induce- 
ments to the auto enthusiast than any other 
part of the country, 
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THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SBE The Name ‘BOSTON GARTER” 
Is stamped on every 


loop— yuk 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
or CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg —never 
Slips, Tears nor afsstene) 


Sample Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 

“a " Fechotee receipt of of price. 

Me > GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 

SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 






AUTO NOTES. 


Edward VII. of England is an enthusiastic = "“@ 
automobilist. 

Some fifty motor vehicles have been shipped 
to Manila, P. I., to date. 

An automobile mail service has meen inaug- 


urated between San Juan and Ponce, Porto 
Rico. 














The Electric Vehicle Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, is to manufacture the Law gaso- 


line vehicle, with Fred A. Law, the inventor, in ing grade four miles to the west of Pacy sur 
charge of that department of the company’s Eure, France. With public sentiment at a high 
works. pitch because of the shock incident upon the 
Ms news of the accident, it was not to be entirely 

Some of the low-grade ‘“yellows’’ made fine unexpected that rumors to the effect that Mr. 
capital of the rumor afloat upon the return of Vanderbilt would sell off all his autos and re- 
’. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., from Europe. It will be frain from the sport thereafter should be cast 
remembered that just previous to the return of abroad. But it is somewhat surprising to note 
this young man, who has a penchant for high- the celerity with which certain newspapers 


speed autos, the lamentable accident to Mr. grasped the slender thread which presently 
nd Mrs. Charles Fair had occurred in front of emerged in a shape scarcely recognizable by 
the gates of the Chateau de Mai on a descend- even the most hardened scandal-monger. 


The WINTON 
Motor Carriages 


Whether service be given the $1200 or 

model, it makes uo difference, 
insofar as satisfactory results go. 
They are four-season machines and 
may be depended apn for satisfac- 
tory service under all varying conas. 
tions of road and weather e are 
in Colorado to stay, and will be pre- 
pared to take the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Colo. Winton Motor Carriage Zo. 


WEBB JAY, Manager 














$2000 MODEL. - 1761 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 












































COLORADO STATE RIFLE SHOOT. 


The seventh annual tournament of the Colo- 
rado Rifle Association was held at Central City 
late in August, and was deemed by many to be 
the best attended and most successful held for 
many moons. The home club entertained its 
guests royally and the events showed much 
care in their preparation. Despite a trouble- 
some wind prevailing at the range a large por- 


tion of the time, the scores were something to — 


make the eyes of every rifleman sparkle with 
enthusiasm. 

The shoot opened on Monday, August 25th, 
with a three-shot re-entry event, only highest 
scores to count (W. Green of the Central 





City club making the possible 30), which re- 
sulted: 

W. 8S. Green...... - ee -—_ eer 28 
P. R. Alsdorf.... -29 B. Hon ‘ 
A. W. Peterson C. Moore 

W. H. French......... 28 C. F. Brown 


Event No. 2, 
sulted as folows: 
z, a Miebore. ...0...0% 84 bt 

W. H. French 
SE: NT ss .cccccsee 

Event No. 3 was the six- -man team shoot for 
the handsome Coors’ silver cup. (The cup must 
be won successively three times to obtain per- 
manent possession and has been won twice in 
succession by the Central City club, twice by 
the Denver club, in 1898 by the score of 414 and 
in 1899 by the score of 489; by Aspen in 1900 with 
a score of 439 and by Central City in 1901 with 
a score of 450 and at the last shoot by 468.) 
There were four teams represented, and the re- 
sult was: 


Central City Team: 


ten shots each, off hand, re- 


DGGE ors8<csces 79 





Cripple Creek Team: 





A. C. Asquith 

P. R. Alsdorf 

OF 8 OE eee 

G. M. Bl vesves 77 Geo. Goode ....... 78 

W. H. Barrick...76 W. L. Turner....66 

i eee 64—468 L. C. Moore...... 61—449 
Denver Team: Idaho Springs Team 

A. Peterson............ TS BM. C. Lakee......cvcece 75 

Se OO eee eo WE scccncwesceve 72 

ZS. TROMEFICES ......000. 7% H. Robinson .......... 70 

J. N. Lower...... 73 Cc. O. Whitney 66 

3 4 eeeeee. 71 WD BOOM cvcseceed 60 

> & —" ae 61—435 C. A. Lyon........ 52—395 
Event No. 4, 10-shot handicap (the letter ‘‘s’’ 

after the name meaning scratch men and the 

figures the handicap given), resulted: 

W. H. French s...... SS aaa 85 
PNR Son.ccesccces 87 M. C. Ramsey s...... 84 
F. C. Alsdorf 8........ 86 B. N. Ramsey 12..... 83 

Dn WO D..ccvcvecs 85 Geo. Goode 5.......... 82 


The second day’s 
event, resulting: 


shoot opened with a 10-shot 


ie Oe SS A ee 83 
Oe eee 3S P. BR. Aledort........:. 82 
W. 8S. Green........... _* eee 80 
The next event resulted as follows: 
Sa — eee a WE. SO cspestenl 84 
Np ke OS ee BS, PED co ncccacdened 82 
W. H. French......... 86 Sid Varney ........... 82 
Se 8 Geo. Goode ............ 81 
The second day’s 10-shot handicap resulted: 
Hendricks 4............ 90 W. H. French &....04 85 
Ray Stout 10.......... ee ee ener 85 
©. J: Baries 6B....... 86 A. C. Asquith Wearat: 85 
“Consolation’’ event: 
GR ea 5 V. K. Ramsey......... 66 
i. MPR. osccccccne EP Os GREE sesecesconces 72 


This ended the program of the association, 
and the gold, silver and bronze medals were 
given to members making the highest scores in 
the five events of ten shots each, the gold meda} 
going to W. H. French of Leadville, his total 
score being 420, an average of 84 to the score, 
P. R. Alsdorf of Central City won the silver 
medal by a total of 415, an average of 8, and 
°c. J. Barnes of Grand Junction captured the 
bronze medal by a total of 415, P. R. Alsdorf 
——<; over Mr. Barnes on Creedmoor rules. 
Vednesday occurred the re-entry con- 
tests for a fine list of prizes. the first two con- 
sisting of a Stevens-Pope rifle barrel, valued at 
$40, and a Schoyen rifle barrel valued at $25, do- 
nated by the J. Stevens Fire Arms Company 
of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, and George 
Schoyen of Denver. Three shots constituted a 
score, the 11 and 12 figures in the center of the 
10 ring being used. The highest scores made 
and the order in which the prizes were distrub- 
uted were as follows: 


M. C. Ramsey......... are 
P. R. Alsdorf.......... 31 D. H. Mallen ronebesnenl 
J. 31 Dr. Ramsey .... 


George Vought 
L. M 





CC BOT Oe cc cccccecdd 
J. W. Hendricks 
Ot AEE so ceLeevanell 2 
N. Ramsey......... 26 
re “eee 26 
TER TAOUE 2 ccesscconcs 23 
EMBRY «oc ccccccsed v2 | 
7, x. Ramsey......... 4 





At the close of the first day’s shoot the as- 

sociation met in Armory hall and was called to 
order by D. H. Allen, president. It was decided 
that hereafter the number of members to con- 
stitute a team should be four instead of six. 
This change was made in the hope that a larger 
number of teams would attend to compete for 
the Coors’ cup and prizes, and it would be an 
easier matter to get four than six men. The 
new officers elected for the coming year are zt 
C. Moore of Cripple Creek, president; 
French of Leadville, vice president; and H. Nt 
Willis of Denver, secretary and treasurer. This 
is the fourth time that Mr. Willis has been 
elected by the association. 

It is a fact worth recording—and one which 
further demonstrates the fine work done by the 
shooters present—that three years ago the 
third prize was won on an average score of 77. 
while this year it took 83 to win the same prize, 
Previous to this year the average for the gold 
medal was never as high as 83, while, as above 
stated, this year an average of 8 only won 
third medal, 

Denver is working hard to secure the next 
shoot, and while our own point of residence 
does not prejudice us in favor of this city, yet 
we believe that, everything considered, it would 
be the most satisfactory place at which to hold 
the shoot. 


ANOTHER OUTDOOR CLUB. 


Several prominent sportsmen of Davenport, 
Iowa, have organized themselves into an Out- 
door Rifle Club and have been making some 
scores on the German ring target. The follow- 
ing letter, showing some of their work at the 
score and expression of their enthusiasm re- 
garding Outdoor Life and its mission, has been 
received: 

Davenport, Iowa, Sept. 5, 1902. 

Enclosed you will find a few scores made by 
some of our boys of the Outdoor Rifle Club, at 
100 feet, using German ring targets, %-in. cen- 
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ter, %-in. rings, allowing open sights and off- 
hand shooting only (.22 caliber): 


G. Hinrichsem ....ccccccccsesccccscscees 215 222 216 217 
Henry Nagel .........cssecceseseeeeeeee2L2 223 216 182 
Te BGR) cccccccccsceccsccccvccccvceseeovces 196 188 199 165 
A RUMMOIET  ciuiscscovcccesecccnescsess 228 221 216 216 


Mr. Lembrecht won the medal for the best 
score of the day. In regard to your magazine, 
we have the following to say: It is the cleanest 
and brightest sportsman’s magazine ever pub- 
lished and we can hardly wait until we get the 
next issue. Will say no more to you, but to our 
friends wherever we go we shall always have a 
good word for the Outdoor Life. Keep her up, 


Gentlemen. a1. L.. Scorer Outdoor Rifle Club. 
IN THE SHOOTING WORLD. 


The souvenir program issued by the Consoli- 
dated Sportsman's Association of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, for its annual target tournament of 
September 4th and 5th is a beauty. For one 
thing, it’s a “‘flyer’’ that tournament managers 
should hold a close bead on. The cover is of 
dark-colored stock handsomely printed and em- 
bossed in black, red and gold. A sturdy liver- 
and-white pointer stands at a point in the left 
foreground, while back of him his red-capped, 
red-sweatered master aims his gun over the 
letters “C. S. A.” of ree, bordered in gold. The 
contents of the program are something of a 
surprise to the shooting world, for, accustomed 
as it is to handsome souvenirs of this sort, it 
must gasp a little at the elaborateness of detail 
disclosed between its covers. Therein is contain- 
ed exquisite half-tones showing the charming 
site of the clubhouse, views of the entrancing 
surrounding country, and “counterfeit present- 


OF THE WEST. 


ments’’ of such able men and sportsman mem- 
bers as C. B, Kelsey, the association’s presi- 
dent, cashier People’s Savings Bank and chair- 
man of W. B. Jarvis Company, .Ltd.; John 
Waddell, first vice president, and president of 
Waddell Manufacturing Company; Fred J. Ad- 
ams, second vice president and city editor the 
Evening News; Eber Rier, secretary, and pro- 
prietor West Michigan Printing Company; Will- 
iam E. Beeson, treasurer, manager sporting 
goods department Foster, Stevens & Co., and 
scores of other prominent sportsmen, among 
them judges, doctors, railway officials, editors, 
business men, etc., while all the well-known gun 
and ammunition manufacturers are represented 
in its advertising pages. The club has about 
225 members, and it is 4 safe guess that the pro- 
gram will be cherished by them as a valuable 
souvenir no less than by the many friends who 
attended their tournament. 


W. L. Pinney, Phoenix, Arizona: ‘The tenth 
annual tournament of the Arizona Sportsmen’s 
Association will be held this year at Bisbee, 
Arizona, October 24th, 25th and 26th, two days at 
targets and one day at live birds. W. M. Ad- 
amson is president and M. E. Cunningham sec- 
retary.” 





A new automatic magazine pistol, which its 
inventor has called the ‘‘Mars,” has recently 
been tried in England with good results. This 
pistol carries a heavy bullet, .334, and is effect- 
ive at 1,000 yards. The mechanism throws out 
the empty shell on discharge, and places in po- 
sition a loaded cartridge. This is all done by 
utilizing the recoil, and it is said the parts are 
so strong and simple that it works with great 
ease and regularity. 














OCTOBER QUAIL 


October weather, a good dog and gun — what 
more? To make your good time complete 
take the best shells with you. 


U. M. C. Shot Shells 








Factory loaded with any brand of reliable black 
or smokeless powder, will shoot when you wish 
them to and are uniform in pattern, velocity, 
penetration. and recoil. 


Specify U. M. C. Ammunition 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


Agency: 313 Broodway, N. ¥ BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 
























































LUBRICANT FOR WILDFOWLING GUNS. 


An English correspondent in the Shooting 
Times gives a formula for cleaning and lubri- 
cating the barrels of fowling pieces which he 
says has never failed in effectiveness in the 
dampest climates. Along the west coast of Ire- 
land, he says, where the weather is of the wet- 
test and stormiest description, it holds its own 
to the exclusion of nearly everything else. The 
formula is as follows: 


Pure paraffin oil..............- 4 parts 
Spirits of turpentine.......... 3 parts 
Rangoon (or sperm oil)...... 1 part 
Camphor for 1 pint.......-...... oz, 


(Dissolve the camphor in the spirits of tur- 
pentine and then add the rest.) 

“It is an enemy to all rust,’’ says the cor- 
respondent in regard to the above formula. 
“After shooting, all there is to do is to wipe out 
the barrels first with a bit of tow on the end of 
the cleaning rod in the usual way. Then soak 
a@ small square of flannel in the fluid, put it on 
the cleaning rod, and thoroughly cleanse out the 
barrels. Use plenty of the fluid and leave the 
barrels till next morning. Then polish them 
with a dry piece of flannel thoroughly, and on 
looking through them not a vestige of lead will 
be found. But if from heavy firing or other 
cause there should happen to be a speck or 
streak of lead in the barrels, it will be so soft 
from the action of the fluid as to come away 
with the first touch of the wire brush. Speak- 
ing of the wire brush, this very preparation 
was concocted to obviate the use of the brush. 
Not that a wire brush, properly used, can in- 
jure any gun. A brass wire brush is the quick- 
est way of taking lead out of any gun. I have 
three best-quality guns in constant use for the 
last six seasons, but no one laid a finger on one 
of them but myself.” 


THE U. M. C. CO.’S BULLET. 


The defeat of the American riflemen by the 
Canadian and Irish teams has spurred many ex- 
perts who had faith in American marksmanship 
to look for the cause in the rifle and ammuni- 
tion and the adaptation of one to the other. 

r. Hudson, who has been recognized as an 
authority in ballistics, after experiments with 
different barrels fitted to the Krag rifle, decided 
that a quicker twist than government standard 
would throw the 220-grain bullet with more gy- 
rostatic stability and consequently greater ac- 
curacy at 1,000 yards. 

he ammunition companies also conducted 
experiments in changing the bullet in a slight 
degree, so that it would function better in the 
Krag as now chambered. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Thomas of the U. M. 
C. company visited Sea Girt with an improved 
bullet, which was made without the three rings 
of the government model and had certain other 
technical changes. With this bullet Lieutenant 
Leizear of the Eighth Pennsylvania made 72 
out of 75 at 1,000 yards, which is the best score 
made up to that time with the service Krag— 


70 being the best score made last year with a 
service military rifle in the international 
matches. The best Canadian score made by the 
winning team last year was 64. 
his new U. M. C. bullet_has been _ further 

tested at the Springfield, Walnut Hill and 
Creedmoor ranges by military and other ex- 
perts. 

This contest for the trophy took place during 
the past month at a date too late for publica- 
tion in this issue. 


THE NEW WINCHESTER .35 CALIBER, 


The progressive Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company come to the front this month with a 
combination of much excellence. It consists of 
the Winchester model 1895 box magazine repeat- 
ing rifle adapted to handle their new smokeless 
powder cartridge known as the Winchester .35 
caliber, which is one of the most powerful 
shooting cartridges, at both long and short dis- 
stances, ever offered by this company. The rifles 
made for this cartridge come with 24-in. round 
nickel steel barrels and weigh about 8% Ibs. 
The company have an advertisement in this is- 
sue explaining in detail the advantages of this 
new arm and bullet. 


Jack Fanning of the U. M. C. Company has 
gotten up a “‘one-man trap’’ which was recently 
successfully tried at San Antonio, Texas. The 
firearm enthusiasts of that section are loud in 
its praises. It is designed for use on sailing 
cruises, hunting and fishing trips, etc., and is 
hailed with delight by the gunman on the farm 
and ranch, as with one man he can practice at 
all angles and flights. 


The twenty-ninth number of The Phonogram, 
issued by the National Phonograph Company, % 
Chambers street, New York, comes to hand this 
month with a new list of Edison records, de- 
scriptions of the same, and an interesting ac- 
count of the new Edison moulded records. 


THE NEW MODEL MANNLICHER. 


We illustrate this month a new model Mann- 
licher rifle, mm., .315 caliber, which is just 
being introduced by the sole agent, A. H. 
Funke, 98 Duane street, New York. This model, 
which will be known as No. 3, will fill a dong- 
felt want for a strictly high-grade high-power 
rifie at a popular price. The rifle will be made 
in general appearance like the high-priced mod- 
els, in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels, but the finish 
will be of the American style, with round barrel 
and no checkering on stock. It will, however, 
be furnished with a pistol grip and shotgun 
butt. The price has been fixed at $25, and a new 
catalogue of these arms is now ready and can 
be procured by writing to Mr. A. H. Funke. 

The Mannlicher (Haenel) rifles are too well- 
known among sportsmen to need any special 
mention, and undoubtedly the No. 3 rifle will 
find a ready sale. 





THE NEW MANNLICHER. 
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A MAGAZINE 


MARLIN’S 1902 CATALOGUE. 


The 192 catalogue of the Marlin Fire Arms 
Company is now ready for distribution. This 
announcement will be particularly pleasing to 
the Marlin devotee and to firearm enthusiasts 
generally. The aim of the publishers has been 
to improve in this year’s publication upon their 
previous productions, and while last year’s cat- 
alogue was nicely gotten uP. it will be seen 
that in some points it has this year been sur- 
passed. The accompanying cut is a reproduc- 
tion of the cover page of this year’s work, the 
original of which is handsomely done in colors. 
As to the contents, but little need be said, as the 
completeness of the Marlin publications is very 





well known. The book this year is conveniently 
divided into three parts—Part I. for the quick 
reference of dealers and consumers who desire 
brief details as to the arms; Part II. for the 
purchaser who desires more complete informa- 
tion and Part III. for those who desire hints 
and help in regard to the use and handling of 
firearms. Upon receipt of three stamps the 
re company will forward the book to any 
adaress. 


THE STEVENS’ COMPANY’S NEW LINE. 


The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, have purchased 
the telescope department formerly conducted by 
the Cataract Tool and Optical Company of Buf- 
falo, New York, and having installed the ma- 
eery in their plant, are now prepared to fur- 
nish riflemen with a fine line of telescopes and 
mountings. This department is conducted by 
the former superintendent of the above com- 
pany, and as he is an expert in his line, they 
guarantee their telescopes and mountings as 
first-class in every particular. 

One of the scopes the Stevens company is 
now manufacturing was especially designed for 
their Reliable Pocket Rifle, and is one of the 
smallest rifle telescopes on the market. Not- 
withstanding this fact, however, it is claimed, 
as regards field, illumination and defining 
power, to be fully equal to the ordinary glass of 
four diameters. Its length over all is 10% 
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inches and the diameter of the tube is .45 inch. 
The mountings are small, simple and compact, 
and are fitted to the regular sight grooves. The 
rear mount is furnished with fine adjusting 
screw for elevation and is very accurate. The 
weight of the ‘Favorite’ telescope, including 
mountings, is four ounces. 


Mr. W. H. Bailey, 453 Washington street, 
Buffalo, New York, in disposing of the machin- 
ery and patents pertaining to the Cataract 
Rifle Telescopes and Mountings to one of the 
leading arms companies retained about 150 of 
the above articles, which he desires to dispose 
of. By reason of the name of the Cataract 
company as manufacturers being stamped upon 
the telescopes, the arms company did not de- 
sire to purchase, and hence Mr. Bailey has a 
number on hand which he can sell reasonably. 








EVERYBODY DELIGHTED. 


Newbro’s Herpicide Destroys the Dandruff 
Germ Permanently and Cures Baldness. 


Quinine and rum and a whole lot of other 
things, are pleasant to rub on the scalp after 
washing it free of dandruff, but not one prepara- 
tion of the general run will cure thedandruff. A 
germ causes dandruff and falling hair. It is 
necessary to kill that germ, to be permanently 
cured of dandruff, and to stop falling hair. New- 
bro’s Herpicide will positively destroy that germ. 
so that there can be no more dandruff, and so 
that the hair will grow luxuriantly. “Destroy 
the cause, you remove the effect.” 























Over a quarter million 
satisfied customers 


JUST—THINK —THAT—OVER. Think of the immensity of such a business—OVER 
A QUARTER OF A MILLION CUSTOMERS. Think of its unusually gratifying feature 
—ALL SATISFIED. 

Do you think such an enormous business could be built up, sustained and continually 
increased, if our goods did not have exceptional value and merit? 

Do you think we could hold the trade of over a quarter of & million people, if our repu- 
tation a doing exactly as we say wasn't firmly established 

Actual experience and trial have proved to them that we ae our goods are both all right. 
Won't you give us a chance to prove it to you, too? Remember, HAYNER Ne oy 
goes direct from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carryin: 
UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE, 
and saving you the big profits of the dealers. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 QUART $4).20 EXPRESS 








UARTS WwW PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $3.20, and we wil! pay the express charges. When you 
receive the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you 
ever Crank or can buy from anybody else at any price, then send it back at 
our exyense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by first mail. Just think 
that offer over. How could it be fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, 
you are not out a cent. Shipment made in a plain sealed case, with no marks 
or brands of any kind to indicate contents. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col.. Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for 84.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepai 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
29 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 





The proper ripening and maturing of whiskey depends on the care and method of storage. The 
warehouses of The Hayner Distilling Company are of the most modern and improved style, con. 
structed entirely of brick and steel and equipped with the hot air system of heating and ventilating, 
which keeps the whiskey at a uniform temperature the year round. Asa result their 7-year-old is as 
fully developed as 14-year-old aged in the ordinary old fashioned way, and it’s better, too, for an 
uneven temperature of extreme heat and cold destroys the quality and flavor. 

During the entire process of manufacture and from the time it is stored in barrels in their ware 
houses, until seven years later, it is bottled and shipped, HAYNER WHISKEY is under the watch- 
ful care of 10 of Uncle Sam’s Government officials. It goes direct from their distillery to you, with 
allits original richness and flavor,carriesa UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUAR- 
ANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves you the enormous profits of the dealers. Read the Hayner 
Co’s offer above. 
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THE POLK MILLER DOG REMEDIES. 


The Polk Miller Drug Company of Richmond, 
Virginia, have an advertisement in this issue of 
general interest to sportsmen. It relates to 
their fine line of dog medicines, concerning 
which the company has the following to say: 

“Some of our preparations have been on 
the market but a few years, while the more 

rominent ones—Sure Shot and Condition Pills— 
See been continuously advertised for the past 
ten years. hough the preparations were not 
placed on the market for years after those of 
our competitors had had full sway, a prominent 
kennel owner wrote us a few days ago that he 
was using them successfully in his kennels, and 
that he considered them in every way far su- 
perior to those of other manufacturers. A 
prominent veterinarian writes that ‘it is no ex- 
periment to use your goods, as they have be- 
come the standard medicines in my practice.’ ”’ 

Polk Miller, the veteran sportsman and pres- 
ident of the Virginia Field Sports Association, 
who has had forty years’ experience in treat- 
ing dogs, originated this line of preparations. 
They have received the highest endorsements of 
the leading dog men and kennel owners of this 
country and Canada. In cases where a correct 
diagnosis has not been made no harm can fol- 
low the use of the preparations. Where a cor- 
rect diagnosis has ben made and the right 
preparation used, they guarantee a cure in all 
eases. The goods are largely sold all over this 
country, 

They have a special department for replying 
to inquiries regarding the diseases of dogs, 
making no charge for the information, and in- 
vite dog owners to write them about their 
dogs, and their communications are always 
cheerfully replied to. “Sergeant’s Dog Reme- 
dies’ are possibly now the largest advertised 
similar line of preparations on the market. 


THE BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT. 


We wish to call the attention of our western 
friends to the advertisement of R. C. Kruschke. 
#2 West Superior street, Duluth, Minnesota, in 
this issue. It is that of the Brilliant Search 
Light, designed for hunting, fishing, camping, 
boating, cycling, mining, watching and for 
millwrights or about lumber camps. Its maker 
claims the Brilliant Search Light is the only 
—— 4 on_the market adapted for all kinds of 
work. The light is always where wanted, 
throwing a bright, penetrating white light 
wherever the wearer may look. It is made to 
be worn on the head, leaving the hands entirely 
free. The lamp is attached with a joint to head 
band, and can be tilted up or down. The tube 
runs to a generator which is carried on a belt 


this fact, because, b 
destroying the dead. 


impossibilities. 


Gentlemen 


find it comely as valuable, for 
it works like a charm,even up- 
on bald heads. 


For Sale at all First-Class Drag S 








or in the pocket. The generator is self-regulat- 
ing and requires but one filling of carbide to 
run for five hours. The lamp is furnished with 
single or double lens. The single lens is de- 
sirable where a large spread of light is wanted. 
The double, or bullseye lens, so concentrates the 
light that in a very dark night it can shine the 
eyes of a dog from 300 to 400 yards. Either lens 
can be darkened. 
The cut published herewith shows the Search 
Light as used in the hunting fields. of the East. 
The weight of the lamp and head strap is ten 
ounces and the pamphlet describing this new 
lamp should be sent for by every sportsman. 





THE BRILLIANT SEARCH-LIGHT AS USED IN HUNTING. 




















The Denver Stove & Hardware Co. 
1645-1651 ARAPAHOE STREET, DENVER, COLO 





REMINGTON SHOT GUNS 

WINCHESTER REPEATING SHOT GUNS 
MARLIN REPEATING SHOT GUNS 
SAVAGE HAMMERLESS REPEAT ING RIFLE 
WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE 

MARLIN REPEATING RIFLE 


Single Shot Rifles $2.00 up Air Rifles $1.00 up 
Shot Guns from $7.50 up 
Leader and Repeater Shells Loaded with Laflin & Rand Infallible 


Smokeless Powder. 
New Rival Shells Loaded with L. & R. Orange Extra Sporting. 


A Complete line of Metallic Cartridges, 








SEND US YOUR MAIL ORDERS. 
OUR SPECIALTY: QUICK SHIPMENTS, RIGHT PRICES. 














## Sheard’s Hunting or Target Sight. 2 


AFTER a good many years spent in the moun- 
tains hunting all kinds of large game, I 
think I know what a hunter wants in the way 
of a Gun Sight. He wants a sight that will 
show up well on any colored object, on land, 
water or snow—and in any kind of light and un- 
der all circumstances; a sight that he can draw 
down fine without blurring or covering up the 
entire object aimed at, and a sight that will 
stand —- work without breaking or the bead 
jarring off. 

After making thousands of different kinds of 
sights, and spending a great deal of time and 
money, I have finally succeeded in getting up a (DISCOUNT TO DBALERS.) 
sight that will please any big game hunter or 
target shooter. No matter how poor or how old the eyes are, you can see to shoot with this 
sight. I will guarantee that you cannot hold it in any light and make it blur, that it will show 
in the darkest of timber, in the most unfavorable light, and that it will improve your shooting 
greatly. The sights are Bead Shape, can be used with open or peep sights, are made by hand 
out of the best machine steel, with a gold andcopper alloy bead that is made long and strong 
for business and cannot be easily knocked off like other bead sights. While I appreciate the 
hundreds of letters received from hunters all over the West, testifying to the value of this 
sight, it is not necessary to publish testimonials, as the sight will sell itself to any shooter who 
will put one on his rifle and try it, and he cannot see the novelty or value of the sight unless 
he sees it on a rifle out doors and in the darkest timber. All I ask is that you send $1.50 for 
one of these sights and try it, when, if not satisfactory, return the sight and money will be re- 
funded, as I am satisfied that you will not part with it if you once try it. I have them to fit 
ony rifle or —, ~ yy one. = mee. ao m 

yman’'s Patent Leaf or my Buckhorn, an yman’s Rear Cambination Globe Sight, together 
with my Patent Front Bead Sight, make the best set of sights that can be put on a rifle for 
any kind of shooting. Price for the three sights, $4.50. In ordering sights state what rifle, 
model and caliber you want them for, and enclose 10c in stamps for mail. Remember that a 
good gun will not shoot well with poor sights. ° 

In putting on open sights, drive in the sights from right to left, muzzle pointing from you. 
and use a piece of copper or the edge of a dollar against the sight, so as not to mar them. In 
driving my sight down in the sight block of the 189 model Winchester, use a piece of hard 
wood, so as not to injure the bead. If the copper in my Bead Sight becomes tarnished, a rub 
or two with a piece of buckskin will brighten it up. 


W. F. SHEARD, 908 and o10 A Street, = Tacoma, Wash 


Write for Price List of Guns, Furs and Game Heads. 
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IDEAL COMPANY’S HAND LOADER. 


The accompanying cut illustrates the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company’s new “Ideal Straight- 
line Hand Loader” for loading and reloading 
paper shelis for shotguns. This company’s is- 
sues of new tools for the sportsman fraternity 
have always received a cordial welcome from 
the shooters of the country, and we bespeak a 


a 
IDEAL STRAIGHT LINE 
SMOT SHELL HAND LOAPER 





tion, as it is up to date and timely 

About a year ago the company first put on 
the market their loading machine with No. 2 
shell receiver. This shell receiver was made to 
supply the demand from the users of the Ideal 
eading machine for something that would en- 
able them not only to load new shells but to 
load over again paper shells that had been 
fired. This improved No. 2 shell receiver proved 
so successful for reloading shells that had been 
fired that the ‘e- ~ have been requested, by 
many shooters who do not load in sufficient 
quantities to warrant the purchase of a com- 
piete loading machine, to put them up a cheaper 
portable hand implement embodying the same 
principles. To such they are pleased to say that 
they are now ready to furnish their new 
Straightline Hand Loader. 

Referring to the illustration, parts A. B and 
D are different for each gauge; part C is the 
same for all gauges. Those having an Ideal 
Loading Machine and desiring a light, portable 
hand implement to take with them on a trip. 
may purchase parts A, C and D only, and use 
the loading chamber that is with the machine. 
for the part B in the Straightline Hand Loader 
is the same as chamber No, 2 in the Ideal Load- 
ing Machine. Chamber No. 2 has been further 
improved by being furnished with a screw top, 
which may be noticed by reference to the illus- 
tration. 

The Straightline Hand Loader will be made 
for 10, 12 and 16 gauge only, and may be fas- 
tened to a bench or not, as desired. Price com- 
plete for one gauge, $2.50. 

Current with the announcement of their new 
reloading tool, the company state they have 
been requested by so many shooters for some 
general information in loading and reloading 
paper shells for shotguns that they have decid- 
ed to print and issue a 16-page booklet devoted 
to this subject entirely. It is now in press and 
will soon be ready to send out to any address 
free of charge. 


no less cordial reception for this last innova- 


THE VICTOR COMPANY’S TWENTIETH 
CENTURY STRIKING BAG. 


The Twentieth Century Striking Bag, illus- 
trated in the advertisement on another page of 
this issue, made by the Victor Sporting Goods 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, is one of 
the latest appurtenances to good health put out 
by this popular firm. It has several features 
which recommend it to the sportsman frater- 
nity, among them being economy of space, wear 
and tear—and price. They issue a handsome 
Pamphlet descriptive of the article, which 
should be in the hands of every sportsman. 

he 1902 catalogue of this company contains 
about sixty pages and is of convenient size for 
the pocket. It is well illustrated and its con- 
tenis are of interest to the devotee of any form 
of sport. Especially seasonable are the pages 
pertaining to hunting and football appliances. 





Sportsmen’s Apparel 


The most complete as- 
sortment of Sports- 
men’s head-to-foot 
apparelinthe entire 
West. 

Men’s Waterproof Sporting 


Boots, as illustrated. Light, 
flexible and waterproof. 


10-inch high, $ 7 50 
17-inch high, 10 6@ 
Men’s Duck Hunting Coats, 
$1 50, $2, $2 50 and $3 00 
Pants to match, $1 25 


















Pantisoit Hunting Coats, 
absolutely waterproof, 
$4 6O 





Cor. 16th and Lawrence Sts., DENVER 
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The tenth annual tournament of the Arizona 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held at Bisbee, 
Arizona, October 24, 25, 26, 19922. The Bisbee Gun 
Club will spare no expense in making this 
meeting one of the most successful ever held 
in Arizona. We have assurances that all gun 
clubs throughout the territory will send large 
delegations and the managers are now prepar- 
ing for 100 shooters to participate. 


A neat little pamphlet, with cover in colors, 
has been received from the Whitely Exerciser 
Company, Chicago, which illustrates the vari- 
ous styles of this handy appliance for indoor 
exercise. The Whitely Exerciser is of*conveni- 
ent form and is made with a view to economy 
of space and wearing qualities. It is made in 
several grades to suit the strength of the user, 
man, woman or child, and is recommended by 
its makers as meeting all the requirements of 
those who for lack of room have had to forego 
indoor exercise with the usual gymnastic ap- 
pliances. 


W. W. McQueen at Greenville, Michigan, 
broke 267 out of 295 flying targets with U. M. C. 
factory-loaded Arrow shells. Shooting at 375 
flying targets at Birmingham, Alabama, August 
13th, Rolla Heikes broke 96.8 per cent., and at 
Paducah, Kentucky, August 27th, broke 340 out 
of 350 flying targets. Mr. Heikes always shoots 
factory-loaded U. M. C. shells. The Western 
New York and Northern Pennsylvania cham- 
pionship was won August 13th by B. J. Nobels, 
breaking 94 out of 100 with U. M. C. shells, 
George Flint won a high amateur average at 
Americus, Georgia, shoot August 14th, and Jo- 
seph Littler a high average at arsaw, In- 
diana, shoot on the same day. Both gentlemen 
used U. M. C. factory-loaded Arrow shells. 
September ist, at the Battle Creek, Michigan, 
shoot, Mr. M. E. Hensler used U. M. C. shells 
and won high average. 
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A COLORADO MUSEUM—C. E. AIKEN’S AT COLORADO SPRINGS, 


NOTES. 


At the Greenville, Pennsylvania, shoot, James 
Atkinson of New Castle, Pennsylvania, won 
high average, shooting a 9%-per-cent. gait, and 
used Peters Ideal factory-loaded shells and Du- 
Pont powder. 

In the half-page ad. of Hugo Todenwarth, 
taxidermist, Denver, in our last issue,.the ad- 
dress was given as 1416 Sixteenth street, where- 
as it should have been 1416 Fifteenth street. 
Mr. Todenwarth reports an unusually success- 
ful season thus far. 

William Read & Sons, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, handle the Ideal Gun Cleaner, which sells 
for 50 cents. They claim for this little instru- 
ment that it will effectively remove from the 
inside of the barrels any rust, lead or foreign 
substance without leaving a scratch or mark. 
They furnish the cleaner in all gauges. 

The Benver Stove and Hardware Company 
report a big increase in their business since 
adding sporting goods and ammunition to their 
line. Since January ist Mr. Cameron, their 
manager, states they have received four car lots 
of goods for the apertins goods department, 
mostly L. & R. smokeless powder. 

Dr. H. Clay Glover, V. S., New York, has 
now introduced his dog remedies into Canada, 
Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia, and also 
reports a considerable increase of the domestic 
trade in the past five years. Evidence that ster- 
ling worth does not go unappreciated. The doc- 
tor issues a pamphlet of value to dog owners, 
“Diseases of the Dog and How to Feed,” 
which has a circulation each year of over 

The famous Mullins’ ‘Bustle’ and “Get 
There’ Safety Ducking Boats are having aan in- 
creased sale this year. The manufacturer, W. 
H. Mullins, Salem, Ohio. reports the sales this 
year as twice those of 190l—and not confined to 
this country alone. A large order was recently 
shipped to Germany and others to various parts 
of the West and Northwest. This company 
also makes the Mullins Stamped Metal Indian 
Canoe, which is as popular a boat with the 
sportsmen as any they produce. The factory 
has had to run overtime to fill orders, 


Not all the hunters who go into the hunting 
country of Colorado from Glenwood Springs, 
New Castle, Rifle and Wolcott, know there is a 
first-class photographic firm at Glenwood 
Springs—known as Steward & King—which 
makes a specialty of developing and printing 
kodak work for amateurs. These gentlemen are 
old-timers at the business, and have the ability 
to bring out the best that can be gotten from a 
negative. They are especially prompt in get- 
ting out work, too, as the editor of this maga- 
— learned on a recent trip through that sec- 
tion. 


This month we welcome to our advertising 
pages a new taxidermist concern, Miles & Tay- 
lor, of 131 Fifteenth street, Denver. 
the senior workman of the concern, has for the 
past nine years followed his hobby of mount- 
ing animals and birds on special orders. Seein 
his business grow very rapidly, he has form 
a partnership and opened a store at the above 
place. During past years some of our leading 
taxidermists have been indebted to Mr. Miles 
for their most showy pieces. They employ the 
papier-mache method of mounting, which light- 
ens specimens considerably. 


Frank Riehl has been winning new laurels 
for himself in the West. He broke 228 out of 
262 flying cosgee. shooting from a floating 
barge at Beardstown, Illinois, August 7th. He 
used U. M. C. Arrow factory-loaded shells. The 
high average at the Moberly Gun Club shoot, 
August 4th, was won by J Head, shooting 
v. . C. Arrow factory-loaded shot shells. 

Frank E. Butler, the husband of Annie Oakley, 
is proving that there are two shooters in the 
family. e won high average at the Fairview 
Gun Club, August 9th, with the aid of Arrow 
U. M. C. factory-loaded shells. 


The “May Belle,’’ Saurman’s New Era Pipe, 
made by the New Era Pipe Company, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, who have an advertisement 
in this issue, is something new in the absorbent 
pipe line. It is of handsome appearance, light 
weight and made from imported briar stock— 
weighing 1% ounces and being 5% inches in 
length. The pipe is designed to afford the user 
a cool, sweet smoke, without suffering injury 
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from taking nicotine into the system, or drawing 
particles of tobacco or bitter juices into the 
mouth. he pipe is easily cleaned and is made 
to afford the smoker the maximum of comfort 
and health. 


If you want to know something of the shoot- 
ing and fishing at the famous resorts of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana, Washington and 
British Columbia, you should have No. 2 of the 
“Great Northern Pocket Books,” entitled 
“Shooting and Fishing Along the Line of the 
Great Northern Railroad,” issued by the pas- 
senger department of this company. The book 
is a handsome publication of about 140 pages, 
contains a complete guide to the hunting and 
fishing resorts of the northwestern states, cor- 
rected game laws of the same and a three-color 
map of the Lake Park region of Minnesota. II- 
lustrated throughout with fine halftones. Ad- 
dress F. I. Whitney, general passenger and 
ticket agent, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Boss Shot Cartridge Belt and Game Car- 
rier is one of the handiest appliances recently 
issued for the convenience of sportsmen. It is 
made by R. Pooler, Serena, Illinois, whose 
advertisement will be found on another page of 
this issue, and is the only practical shot cart- 
ridge holder and belt in use. You cannot lose 
your cartridges if carried in this belt, and they 
are always in position and ready for instant 
use. The belt is made of three-inch woven can- 
vas, with shoulder strap and game hooks or 
carriers for small game. The belt is adjustable 
at both ends and will fit any size waist. It 
holds twenty-eight or thirty cartridges (10 or 12 
ga. shells) and is made for either crimped paper 
shells or brass shells. The holders for brass 
shells have wad supporters which prevent wad 
from starting on shot, and the nominal price at 
which this handy contrivance sells bids fair to 
push it into immediate popularity. 


Peters factory-loaded shells have scored many 
victories during the past few weeks. In New 


England the superior scores made with this am- 
munition have been marked. At Auburn, Maine, 
it forged its way to the front, and at the Inter- 
state Association competition at Brunswick, 
Maine, Heaf Apgar, who has been shooting par- 
ticularly strong of late, made the remarkable 
run of 106 straight targets and 99 out of 100, 
winning first average, while H. G. Wheeler was 
second with the same ammunition. Then fol- 
lowed the fine work at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, and Fitchburg, Massachusetts, in fact, all 
through the New England circuit the records 
made with this ammunition are of the highest 
order, and leaves one in a quandary which to 
admire most, the skill of the shooters or the ex- 
cellence of the ammunition. Certainly the work 
done with Peters factory-loaded shells show 
them to be of high quality, and when loaded 
with the modern powders are capable of doing 
the finest work when in the hands of skilled 
marksmen, 


George Bird Grinnell, president of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company of New York 
City, has been receiving hearty congratulations 
from the sportsmen and literary fraternities of 
the country the past month, as on August 2ist 
he surprised his friends by taking unto himself 
a wife after having passed the fifty-three years 
of his life as a bachelor. His bride is Elizabeth 
Curtis Williams, a daughter of the late Col. 
Frank Danforth Curtis. The Rev. Father Daly 
performed the ceremony in the cathedral rectory 
by dispensation, as Mr. Grinnell is a protestant. 
Mr. Grinnell was born in Brooklyn and educated 
at Yale, where he took the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. He passed some time among the 
Blackfeet and other Indians in the ’90s, as ‘a 
commissioner from the government, and then it 
was that be collected material for his many in- 
teresting stories of Indians and their ways. 
is the author of a number of books, a late one 
being “‘American Duck Shooting,”’ a large, il- 
lustrated volume. He is a contributor to the 
better magazines and a writer of note. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


VoL. X. 


No. 5. 


ONE MOUNTAIN LION. 


BY A. F. M. TALBOT. 


HE wind was whis- 
tlng down the 
gulches and piling 
the snow up in 
drifts along the 
road. The little 
mining town lay 
scattered along 
both sides of the 
creek, which was 
frozen solid, and 
from the cabins 

the smoke slid out of the chimneys and was 
whirled away by the wind. In the growing 
dusk the stage could be dimly seen coming 
up the road, the horses wallowing through 
the drifts, barely able to make headway 
against such odds. At the door of the little 
store that was also the postoffice the stage 
stopped and the driver threw out the mail 
bag to the storekeeper. “Man killed down 
at Jinks’ Gulch last night by a panther,” 
he said, and drove on to put up his team for 
the night. 

“Say, Bill, how’d it happen?’ yelled a 
miner after him, but Bill was too cold and 
hungry to answer any questions then and 
the stage disappeared in the direction of the 
boarding house. 

Mail time was the event of the day at 
camp and so there was the usual crowd of 
miners ranged around the glowing stove 
waiting for a chance letter or perhaps a pa- 
per from some far-off part of the country. 

The tenderfoot spoke up timidly: ‘Do 
panthers often attack people up here in the 
mountains?’ This question was spoken to 
a miner standing next to him, but the 
hunter took it upon himself to answer: 


“Well, I can’t say as they do, very often, 
but once in a while there’ll be a cold spell 
that'll drive ’em down in these parts, and 
then you want to look out for your live stock. 
If they don’t get any of that they’re liable 
to grow desperate.” “You tank about de 
time one follow Johnson darn near to his 
cabin?’ the Swede said. “How was that?” 
questioned the tenderfoot. 

“We'll, I'll tell you,” said the hunter. “Cris 
and I were pards that winter and we had 
our cabin up on Walker’s peak, where we 
were workin’ a claim. That’s about four 
miles from camp here, and one of us used 
to come down every Saturday afternoon for 
the mail and what stuff we needed. Along 
in February there was an extra hard spell 
of cold weather and _ considerable snow. 
This brought the game lower down than 
they’d been stayin’ and one mornin’ I killed 
a deer not over a hundred yards from the 
cabin. That was Friday, and on Saturday 
Cris said he’d take a quarter of venison 
down to one of the boys at camp and stay 
for the dance. He was the craziest fellow 
about goin’ to dances you ever saw—” 

“Guess you been forget Cris’ broder,” said 
the Swede. 

“Oh, drat Cris’ brother. As I was sayin’, 
if there was a dance goin’ on anywhere 
around, you’d see Cris peggin’ off to it. Well, 
the boys had gotten up a good one this time, 
and Cris had his girl picked out a couple of 
weeks before hand. I sort of think that’s 
where the deer meat went, but he’d never 
own up. 

“By the time the dance was over and he’d 
taken his partner home, it was pretty near 


2 or 8 o’clock, and the night was dark. It 
(3) 
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was one of those nights when a soft, wet 
snow is comin’ down and everything is still 
and quiet. But Cris had a lantern, and be 
sides he knew the trail, so he thought he'd 
come on to the cabin. About two miles from 
camp here the trail starts in, and it’s as 
rough as you generally find ’em. Cris had a 
sack of provisions slung over his shoulder 
and was carryin’ the lantern, so it was pretty 
tough walkin,’ and he had to stop and rest 
every hundred yards or so. After a hard 
climb he had stopped to catch his wind again 
when he heard a twig snap a little ways 
back on the trail. Everything was so still 
that the sound made him jump. He listened, 
but the woods were quiet. The snow was 
still fallin’ and his lantern made a dim cir- 
cle of light when he turned it around, and 
he could only see for about twenty feet in 
any direction. He started off up the trail 
again, walkin’ as fast as he could and stop- 
pin’ now and then to listen. Pretty soon he 
thought he heard a sound off to his left and 
a little behind him. He climbed a little far- 
ther and then stopped right quick. Sure 
enough, he heard some animal upon the side 
of the trail. He could hear its light thump 
in the snow, then everything was quiet. Cris 
had lots of sand, but now he began to feel 
sort of queer. There he was, out on the trail 
without a thing in the way of a gun. It 
was pitch dark outside of the little glare 
mad? be his light, and whatever the animal 
was, it might pounce on him from any direc- 
tion. A little further along the trail he 
caught a glimpse of somethin’ slippin’ along 
at one side of him. ‘That must be a moun- 
tain lion,’ thought Cris, ‘and he’s tryin’ to 
cut in ahead of me,’ so he hustled on as fast 
as he could, whirlin’ the lantern around on 
ali sides of him. Just about this time he 
struck a place on the trail where the goin’ 
was better, and here he commenced to run. 
Every little while he’d hear the mountain 
lion back on the trail somewhere and then 
he’d flash his light around that way. Once 
he slipped on a rock and almost smashed his 
lantern, but he jumped up and hurried on 
again, the sweat pourin’ off of him, and the 
weather wasn’t warm, either. From the 
place where he fell it was about a mile to 
the cabin, but Cris ran every step of the way. 
I had a light burnin’ in the window, and 
when he saw that, Cris let out a yell that 
pretty near raised the roof. .The lion got 
discouraged here, and givin’ a_ terriue 
scream (so Cris said), he went crashin’ off 
down the side of the mountain. 

“Say, you ought to have seen Cris when 
he came in and flopped down on a chair. 


Gosh, he looked like he’d seen a ghost. He 
was as pale as one, you bet, and there were 
big drops of sweat standin’ out on his face 
and hands. It was about an hour before I 
could get him to talk straight, and then he 
told me all about it. We sat there and talked 
till daylight and then I took my gun and 
went back on the trail to where I could fol- 
low up the tracks. They didn’t look just 
right to me, but still I followed ’em off down 
the mountain. They led straight for old 
Smithy’s cabin and then I began to get 
things straightened out. Smithy was gettin’ 
his breakfast when I came up, so I stopped 
and had a bit with him, as my walk had 
made me pretty hungry. Seein’ my gun, he 
asked me what I was after, and I told him 
I'd come out to see what I could track, which 
was the truth, all right. You see, I didn’t 
want to give Cris away, because as soon as 
I found that the tracks stopped at Smithy’s 
cabin I knew that the mountain lion was 
nothin’ but a big deer hound belongin’ to 
Smithy. 

“Well, now, maybe you think I didn’t 
have some fun over that. Every blamed 
time I’d think of him tearin’ along the trail, 
swingin’ his lantern and expectin’ every min- 
ute to be his last, I'd just bust out laughin’. 
And his mountain lion was only an innocent 
old dog that had followed him along the trail 
a little ways for company. And that 
screechin’ business, he! he! he! gosh, I guess 
Cris was pretty well scared. When he saw 
me laughin’ so much to myself, he got cu- 
rious, and finally made me own up. You 
never saw a fellow look as silly as he did 
when I told him what his mountain lion was. 
And then I had to promise not to tell on him 
unless he started in to tell his story to the 
boys. I thought I was makin’ a pretty good 
bargain when I agreed to that, because Cris 
was so fond of talkin’, and sure enough the 
very next Saturday when we both came 
down to camp Cris got to tellin’ some of 
the boys how he’d been followed by a big 
mountain lion and went through the whole 
story. I just sat back in my chair and wait- 
ed till he’d finished, then I told my part of 
the thing. If there ever was a mad man 
Cris was one, and we dissolved partnership 
right there. I guess he’s never forgiven me 
yet.” 

" “All right, boys,” said the postmaster, 
shoving up his little window, and the circle 
around the stove quickly broke up. But the 
tenderfoot waited till there was somebody 
going his way before he went out into the 
dark. 

(4) 
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PHOTO BY PHIL B STEWART 


FROM SNAP SHOTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COLORADO LION HUNT. 


(The President Weighing a Lion.) 











CALIFORNIA—A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


BY HAMILTON WRIGHT, 


HE California Peninsula is 
one of the few hunting 
grounds on the North 
American continent which 
remains comparatively un- 
visited by sportsmen. Yet 
in many sections of it is a 
veritable hunter’s paradise 
and although the variety of 
game is limited its abund- 
ance is something almost 
beyond belief. One sees 
more quailin Lower Califor- 
nia than birds of all other 
varieties combined. Covey 

after covey rise in whirring flight as the 

traveler drives through the _ brush-cov- 
ered mountain valleys. The birds find in 
the country an hospitable environment. They 
are remarkably prolific and each old pair, 
at this season, is accompanied by from ten 
to fifteen chicks. Whenever you find water 
in the mountains you will find hundreds and 
hundreds of quail. The quail range a long 
distance from water and as they are found 
in every brush-covered portion of the moun- 
tains, thousands of hidden springs must af- 
ford them their daily drinking. Scarcely 
any locality can be named: in preference to 
another, for this is a virgin country without 

a mile of railroad, scantily inhabited and sel- 

dom hunted. 

In addition to quail the peninsula affords 
splendid deer shooting, while down near the 
San Pedro Martyr mountains the vigilant 
hunter may secure the biggest mountain 
sheep on record. On the plains along the 
southern portion of the gulf side there are 
great herds of antelope who have never been 
disturbed by the crack of a Winchester. 

Besides quail, deer, mountain sheep, ante- 
lope, and—way up near timber line in the 
rough wooded country about Mount San Pe- 
dro Martyr—some big cinnamon and grizzly 
bears, there is an abundance of such minor 
game as rabbits and doves. In the winter 





when the lagoons are filled with water it is 
said that the ducks float upon the surface by 
the thousands. Predatory animals, such as 
mountain lions, wild cats, lynx and coyotes, 
are very numerous. 

The lynx shown in the illustration was a 
record breaker in point of size. Last week 








The Big Lynx. 


the writer visited the big Guadalupe Rancho, 
forty-five miles south of Tia Juana, Baja 
California. Mr. T. Morris Flower, Mr. John 
D. Norton, Jr., and I went out for a little lion 
hunt before dawn. We had a mongrel hound, 
a cross between a fox hound and a shepherd 
dog, who was said to be a “jim dandy after 
lions.”’ The ranch is located in a fertile river 
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bottom, but we rode up into a steep and pre- 
¢cipitous mountain canon, since mountain 
lions and wild cats are oftenest found about 
the gloomy recesses of rocky crevases and 
in thick undergrowths of mountain mahog- 
any, grease wood, arrow wood, etc. We had 
hardly reached the canon before the old dog 
struck a trail, and in less than ten minutes’ 
time had a big lynx up a tree. A little 
sleight of hand work with a Colt’s revolver 
put him on the ground and by 6 o’clock we 
had returned to the main ranch house. The 
lynx was an exceptionally large specimen. 
Indeed, it weighed over eighty pounds. And 
as it crouched in a mountain cedar, its tufted 
ears drawn back close to its head, its green- 
yellow eyes with fixed and malignant stare, 
and with its ugly yellow fangs protruding 
from its bearded lip, it formed a picture long 
to be remembered. The wild background of 
the mountain side and the chilly, stimulating 


air of the early dawn were perfectly in har- 
mony with the picturesque death of this 
great lynx, whose very blood bounded in 
antithesis to the constraints of civilization. 

Mountain sheep are remarkably plentiful 
in Lower California, especially in the un- 
usually rugged heights of the San Pedro 
Martyr mountains. These animals are by in- 
stinct very shy, and even in localities where 
they have never been hunted, and where per- 
haps a Papago or Yaqui Indian has never 
trod, it requires patient work to bag one. 
Yet every one who goes into the country re- 
turns with a number of fine heads. The deer 
in Lower California are small, being appar- 
ently a diminutive variety of the Columbia 
black tail deer. Sixty or seventy pounds 
is a fair average weight, dressed, but the an- 
imals are not at all wary and the sportsman 
can always secure a fair bag. 














A JUNE DAY ON THE COLUMBIA. 


BY AGNES HOEL SHORES. 


DAY aboard the “Bailey Gat- 
zert,” the big, elegantly- 
equipped excursion steamer 
running from Portland, Or- 
egon, to The Dalles and 
back the same day, means 
a day of rest and enjoy- 
ment, 

This trim-looking steam- 
er is perfect in every detail, 
nothing having been omit- 
ted that add to the 
comfort of its guests. The 
officers are very gentleman- 
ly and painstaking. From 

the moment you buy your ticket you are con- 
vineed they have an interest in your wel- 
fare, and forget the money question. You 
are on the boat before you hardly realize 
that you’ve just stepped out of the office. 

At 7 a. m., sharp, the whistle blows. 
Thud! thud! Splash! splash! and away we 
glide, six miles north on the Willamette 
river where it joins the Columbia, then due 
east. 

Pretty little country places dot the land- 
scape here and there, on either side of the 
mighty river; and at this time of the year 
it all looks so peaceful and inviting, amid 
the fields and woods so wondrous green. 
Old fences go zig-zagging in and out along 
the trail of civilization in a simple and un- 
pretentious manner. 


could 





Far-away mountains, 
with nearer, low-lying hills, so heavily tim- 
bered, with the Columbia foreground, form 
one long, pleasing view. 

You begin to wonder if this soothing, 
pleasant panorama goes on and on forever, 
when there looms upon the vision higher 
mountains, then “The Narrows,” up, upper, 
uppest! It makes one imagine they could 
see to the tops in a more satisfactory way 
if it were considered proper to stand on one’s 
head. 

And the dear little surprises of water- 
falls (and there are so many of them) come 
trickling, winding, some rushing, splashing 
down! Down over rocky walls and fallen 


timbers, as though in a hurry to join the 
river, in its never-ceasing ‘flow. 
help wishing we had one of those in our 
yard, especially if living in a warm climate. 
Another interesting feature, not so ar- 
tistic, but quite fisheristic, is the great “sal- 
mon wheels. They are a curiosity to those 
never having seen the like, and who hereto- 
fore have labored under the mistaken idea 
that “‘salmon eans.” These fish 
traps grace the upper Columbia, and to my 
mind, detract from the natural charms of 
the stream; they are too remindfully real. 
Cascade Locks is a revelation as to what 


One can't 


grew in 


man and money can accomplish. 
nificent piece of workmanship cost the 
United States the sum of $3,000,000 and 
twelve years of steady labor. The gates are 
always locked, even when wide open. Yes? 
Yes, that’s what I remarked, and if you 
don’t believe me, Uncle Sam can explain the 
conundrum, 

Hark! The dinner bell rings, and the not 
unwelcome sound breaks in upon our medi- 
tations. 


This mag- 


All are hurrying now; first come, 
first served. You are seated and waited upon 
upon with a quiet helpfulness that is re- 
freshing and acceptable, when 
with many other dining rooms. 

The dining room is a poem and a picture 
combined; the walls are daintily tinted; 
vases of exquisite flowers and dishes of lus- 
cious fruit relieve the eye from the glitter 
and glare of snowy linen, polished glass and 
silverware. I have the honor of sitting near 
the gallant captain, who willingly and pa- 
tiently answers the many questions I ask. 
Strawberry shortcake is ripe to-day. Just 
think of it! the famous Hood River straw- 
berries, served with Columbia river scenery! 

Dinner over, ladies and escorts retire to 
the ladies’ cabin, where new surprises await 
us. Mind you, we've been on deck all morn- 
ing. “Mamma, am I an escort?’ asks The 
Boy, as we saunter therewards. 

“Indeed you are, mamma’s veriest, own- 
est one.” 

There’s a difference 


compared 


in cabins. I must 
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say this particular one borders on the palace. 
A home-like air pervades the parlor. Every- 
thing is in harmony; the carpet is a dark red 
velvet; the windows and tables are draped 
with heavy damask; the window seats ex- 
tending around the room are cushioned with 
red plush; easy chairs are clustered sociably 
about the room. The ceiling transoms are 
colored glass, with designs of birds and flow- 
ers traced upon them. The room reminds 
one of a glass house. The paneled walls are 
in cream and white. On four of the most 
prominent panels are landscaped beautiful 
bits of Columbia’s choicest views, framed in 
with bands of brown and gold. 

The ride from Portland to “The Dalles” 
is a pleasure not easily forgotten. The land- 
ing places are Cascade Locks, Hood River, 
White Salmon and The Dalles. This last- 
named place is an old historical Oregon 
town, known as a fortified mission in the 
days of the Hudson Bay Company. But all 
is peaceful now, and none would know, to 
look upon this river town, of the terrible ex- 
perience of the early settler during the reign 
of the red man. 

Well! This must be a holiday! A crowd 
of people. are gathered about the river front 
hotel to see the “Bailey Gatzert” land. They 
seem to be dressed in their best. I ask the 
eaptain if there’s anything special. “Oh, 
no,” he replied; “this is an everyday occur- 
rence.” It’s the climate, I suppose. 

Some of the passengers are in a hurry to 


land, that they may see something of the 
town, as the time is short, and can hardly 
wait for the man of rubber boots to place 
the plank properly. After awhile there’s a 
grand rush as the whistle blows. Here we 
all are. A flutter of handkerchiefs, good- 
bye to the ones on shore, and we speed away. 
’Tis evening now; the shadows deepen; birds 
are calling and flying homeward; the sunset 
brings forth new delights undiscovered be- 
fore. A calm falls on all! How sweet to 
study nature with such happy surroundings. 

We soon adjourn to the cabin as the 
evening grows cool, where we talk of, or 
think over, what we have seen or heard, with 
the conclusion that life is better worth the 
living, with a day once in a while away from 
the cares and confusion of town and home. 
I catch myself nodding. 

“Maw, what is a pilot-man to a boat?’ 

“A pilot-man? Y-—, he piles it up, some- 
times, my son; but if he’s a good man, and 
doesn’t swear, and goes to church when off 
duty, he generally quite often steers clear 
of breakers,” was the intelligent answer. 

What queer things one will hear when 
between sleeping and waking. 

And again, in a low tone just outside the 
door, in a cozy corner: ‘‘Well, there’s just 
this about it, if you go to the theater with 
HIM, it’s all off with us!” 

The same the world over—two hearts that 
beat as one! A shrill blast toots Portland. 
yood-night, and pleasant dreams. 
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DEER IN GLEN BEULAH PARK, COLQ, 
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A PRIVATE GAME PARK. 


BY GRIZZLY BB, 


OLORADO has a private 
game park (Glen Beulah, 
twenty miles northwest of 
De Beque) that has been for 
years a thorn in the side of 
those seeking to abolish the 
private monopoly of game 
and fish in this state. How- 
ever, whatever evil, if any, 
there may exist in the con- 
ditions under which such a 
park lives, is not to be 
found in the promulgation 
or maintenance of this 
park, but in the law that al- 
lows it. 

For years I had heard of the slaughter of 
deer in this park; of the killing of deer re- 
gardless of sex or of the open or close sea- 
son; of the annual round-ups of these ani- 
mals as they came down from their summer 
range, and of the annual closing of the lower 
fences of the park after a goodly drove had 
sought shelter within the park boundaries 
in the fall. 

In order that my position may be under- 
stood, I will state that neither now nor at 
any previous time have I been in favor of 
the present law which allows the mainte 
nance of private game parks or fishing lakes 
in this state. 

However, after a visit to Glen Beulah 
Park I have learned a few things regarding 
this resort which enlightened me considera- 
bly, and which I herewith take pleasure in 
disseminating through the columns of Out- 
door Life. 

In company with C. J. Barnes of De 
Beque (one of the fast rifle shots of the 
West), and through the courtesy of invita- 
tions extended from Bert Stroud of De 
Beque and George Newton, superintendent 
of Glen Beulah Park, I left De Beque in a 
light rig at 3:30 p. m. one day in early Sep- 
tember last and arrived at the park at 6:30 
p. m. Here we were met by Mr. Newton, 
who proposed that we take a ride through 
the deer park before supper. So jumping in 





our rig he proceeded to show us the sights. 

I may state here that the park is situated 
on one of two forks of Roan creek, which 
heads in the Book cliffs which rise above the 
White river, and which are plainly visible to 
the northwest of De Beque from the car win- 
dow. The left-hand fork of Roan creek runs 
far back into the hills and carries quite a re- 
spectable tlow of water, but the right-hand 
fork only runs back about four miles. In 
the first place, the name of the resort is a 
misnomer, as the place where the deer are 
kept is a canon whose walls arise some 1,500 
to 2,000 feet above the bed of the stream. 
The club house, bunk houses, stables, etc., 
are all located at the forks of the creek. 
Across the right-hand canon fork, just above 
the club house, is built a high fence of 
woven wire, which extends on either side 
up to the topmost ledges of rim-rock, about 
1,500 feet high. This rim-rock forms a natu- 
ral fence on both sides of the canon up to 
its end, four miles above the club house. The 
end of the canon is the end of the stream and 
the end of the park. 

The only possible place that deer can get 
either out of or into the park is through the 
gateway in the woven wire fence near the 
club: house, so that the story of each year 
allowing the deer to go in the park on their 
fall migration, and after they are in, of 
closing them up, can be disputed as an ab- 
solute impracticability. For if the gate was 
thrown open or the fence let down to allow 
deer to come in, more deer already in would 
escape than it would be possible to entrap. 

The rim-rock at the summit of the im- 
mense mountain, which bounds Glen Beulah 
Park in the shape of an elongated horseshoe, 
rises above the mountain base perpendicular- 
ly some 100 to 500 feet. When the deer at 
present in the park were fenced in there were 
a few places along this ledge of natural 
rock fence at which it was possible for them 
to climb out, but all these escapes have since 
been blown off by dynamite, leaving perpen- 
dicular walls where sloping nooks or hollows 
heretofore appeared. 
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As the distance from the club house to 
the extreme end of the canon (or “park,” as 
it is called) is four miles, and as the canon 
walls are about a half to three-quarters of 
a mile apart, with sloping sides covered with 
scrub oak and spruce on the south side and 
nothing but rim and shale rock pn the north 
side, it will be seen that there is over eight 
miles of natural fence bounding this park, 
with about three-quarters of a mile of woven 
wire fence across the lower end. 

On the evening of my first visit to the 
park, as I started to say before, Mr. Newton, 
the superintendent, drove us up through the 
park for a mile or two to the end of the wag- 
on road. We had not gone over a half mile 
within the towering walls which arose on 
either side before does and fawns began to 
scamper before our path. They could easily 
be picked out on the sloping hillsides as, 
after bounding away a respectable distance, 
they stood and watched us. Later bucks 
were seen higher up the mountains in the 
spruce or in parks near the spruce, some in 
the blue and others just shedding. Barren 
does could be distinguished from those with 
fawns by the fact that they were fast com- 
ing into the blue, while the mothers yet held 
considerable of their red ceat. Most of the 
animals were sleek and fat, a fact that sur- 
prised me when I beheld the poor browsing 
which they had as compared to that in their 
natural summer home. Sarvis berry bushes, 
oak brush, willows, one or two other species 
of scrub brush and a few weeds was about 
all they had to eat, although there was 
plenty of each variety of feed. There is good 
grass in the park, but as deer will only eat 
this as a last extremity, no feeding on grass 
had as yet taken place. 

Mr. Newton informed us that he esti- 
mated there were between 400 and 500 deer 
in the enclosure of a half by four miles, and 
that it took quite a little alfalfa (about the 
only kind of hay they will touch, and even 
then they will only eat the leaves) to feed 
them through the winter. 

In our ride that evening of three-quarters 
of an hour we probably saw fifty or sixty 
deer, of which about one-eighth were bucks. 

The next morning we took a horseback 
ride up to the end of the park. We had 
hardly entered the enclosure before we saw a 
fresh lion track in the roadway, and as it 
Was made over our wagon tracks of the 
evening before, we knew the animal had 
been down during the night. 

“Trying for a deer,” remarked Mr. New- 
ton, as he pointed to his coming and return- 
ing tracks: “We have to keep a careful look- 


out for the varmints, or they would kill off 
every deer in the park. They often come 
down during the night and kill a doe or a 
fawn, eating a portion of it. The remainder 
they will drag for distances that would sur- 
prise you and hide it under brush, weeds, 
logs, hay or anything most convenient. Then 
it is almost a dead certainty that “felis con- 
color” will return the next night, and possi- 
bly the third and fourth, in order to con- 
tinue his feast. When it is all gone he will 
very likely retire to his den or to a conve- 
nient place among the rocks, where he lies 
in a grand siesta of indolence for days at a 
time. The earth is most too dry and we 
scent a little cold,” continued Mr. Newton, 
“or we: would have this fellow to-day. His 
trail lies over such dry, dusty ground that 
the dust would soon fill the dogs’ noses to 
such an extent as to smother up their smell- 
ing properties. However’—and here he shot 
a shaft of significant sparkle from his gray 
eyes toward Barnes and I—“if you fellows 
want to tackle ’er under the circumstances 
I’ll get the dogs and we will go after him.” 

We both replied that it would be impossi- 
ble, as I had an engagement in Glenwood 
Springs that evening, and would have to 
hurry if I finished the sight-seeking of the 
park in time to take the carriage and train 
rides necessary to land me at my destina- 
tion. 

“There,” said Newton, pointing to a per- 
pendicular wall on the mountain side, “is 
where I nearly got killed last winter. I 
was up there in company with one of the 
men looking over a spot at which 1 thought 
the lions had been getting in. I was ona 
natural portico of ice—ice below me, at the 
side of me and above me—where I crawled 
to get a drink. Suddenly I heard a creak- 
ing sound above and jumped to one side 
just in time to miss a large cake of ice as 
large as a cook stove, that fell on the exact 
spot where I was standing.” 

We returned from our trip among the 
deer in time for dinner, and after a smoke 
from a fragrant Havana, during which Mr. 
Newton indulged in much reminiscent rela- 
tion of experiences during his nineteen 
years’ residence on Roan creek, and his 
many trips after lion and bear in the Book 
Cliffs, we started back to De Beque by 
carriage. 

The officers of the Glen Beulah Park As- 
sociation are C. N. Priddy, president, Lead- 
ville, Colorado; L. M. Smith, secretary, Lead- 
ville, and G. F. Newton, superintendent, De 
Beque, Colorado. 
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AN OLD-TIME ELK HUNT. 


BY A. M. 


ae N WYOMING, in 
Maem the month of De- 
‘ ae) cember, two com- 
panions and I, 
with a team of 
big mules, and 
each a good sad- 
dle horse, and a 
good tent, with 
necessary su Dp- 
plies for a two 
weeks’ trip, start- 
from North park, 


BE. iy 


Mie 
% 





in Colorado, and 
went down the 
North Platte for 


We met other hunters coming 
up, who told us would find elk near 
the mouth of Big creek, on the Platte, so 
we made camp near there. 

The next day we saddled our horses and 
started out over the hills to see what show 
there was for meat (for, be it known, we 
were out for meat, as well as for sport). I 
had a 45-70 Marlin repeatér; one of my 
friends, William Davis, had a 40-90 single 
shot, and friend Ben Cross carried a 45-70 
Winchester. We rode through deep 
until afternoon without seeing either elk or 
fresh signs of any having: been in there for 
several days, and about 2 o’clock, as it was 
quite cold and snowing a little, con- 
cluded to build a fire and warm up a little 
while our horses were resting: And I will 
say right here, that a saddle horse can’t be 
put to harder work than hunting elk in deep 
snow on timbered hills. - To show how easy 
it is to get lost in a new piece of country on 
a stormy day, will say: As we were getting 
warm around the fire one of the party 
chanced to mention the direction of our 
camp. “No,” says Cross, “that is not it; but 
it lays off there” (pointing in an opposite di- 
rection). “No,” says I, “ you men are both 
rattled,’ and I gave my idea of the location 
of the place where we hoped to return for 
supper, which was as near opposite to the 
points of the camp that the others had given 


thirty miles. 


we 


sShOW 


we 


STROPE. 


as was possible. Now, the question arose as 
to how we would decide which man to fol- 
low to camp. Cross and Davis did not feel 
like being too sure, and as I seemed quite 
confident that I was right, they told me to 
lead out and they would hold me responsible 
for the loss of supper and bed in case I did 
not do a good job. But, as it proved, I 
chanced to be right, as I had kept track as 
to the quarter from which the wind was 
coming. As we started for camp we con- 
culded to swing off farther to one side of our 
trail in hopes of seeing something in the 
shape of game, as we needed some meat for 
camp use. 

We had gone perhaps a mile, when we 
Saw at some distance ahead a lone animal, 
which, on closer inspection, proved to be a 
big cow elk, and as she saw us before we 
got within shooting distance, she made off, 
and we could see she was not using one hind 
foot, but dragging it. As she started off 
down a draw in the same direction as our 
camp, we followed along leisurely, as we 
knew an animal with a broken hind leg can 
do but little traveling up hill, and will always 
go down hill in preference. As we soon 
saw the guich we were following would 
strike the river near our camp, we concluded 
we could drive that elk to camp easier than 
we could pack or snake it in, and it proved 
a good idea, for she kept right down the 
canon to the river bottom and was making 
for heavy timber across the river. As the 
Platte was frozen solid and I was afraid she 
would make her way to the timber, at the 
rate we were traveling, before we could 
catch up with her, as we were not yet down 
the hill, I put spurs to little Henry and went 
down that mountain at a gait I would not 
do again for all the elk in Wyoming. I ran 
up within easy shooting distance, jumped off 
of Henry, and dropped her with a shot from 
the Marlin but a few rods from the river 
and within forty rods of the camp. This was 
our first elk, and it seemed to be the only 
one in that vicinity, as we hunted faithfully 
for three or four days. 
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We then concluded to try our luck in a 
different locality further down the river, and 
the next morning, after discussing the ques- 
tion, we all three started off up a long draw 
that seemed to lead up to some bare ridges 
and hills which we thought looked favorable 
for elk. I was in the lead following what 
looked like an old game trail; as we had 
had a fresh snow, the ground not showing 
through, I did not suspicion danger in my 
path until, without a moment’s warning, lit- 
tle Henry dropped down over his bacx in 
water. He had walked right into a spring 
bog hole, such as is often found in the moun- 
tains, just about wide enough for him to 
turn in, but too deep to touch bottom. You 
never saw a man get to a standing position 
on top of a saddle and make a leap for a 
more solid foundation quicker than I did; 
and I lit on solid ground, the only wetting I 
got being my boots full of water. Two men 
then got Henry by the tail and one by the 
bridle, which, with his own heroic efforts, 
succeeded in landing him. I think Henry 
was as much surprised as I was, as he was 
considered a very careful and sure-footed 
horse. After emptying the water from my 
boots, wringing out my socks, and wiping 
the mud and slush off my saddle and off of 
Henry, we mounted and proceeded on up the 
draw, but we had not gone far when we saw 
two animals some distance up in a branch 
draw coming in from the right. We con- 
cluded our best course was to go further up 
the draw we were in and climb the ridge in- 
tervening, as nearly opposite as possible to 
where we had seen the game. This we did, 
leaving our horses at the foot of the hill, and 
sure enough, right opposite us, across the 
draw just at the edge of some green timber, 
were three big bull elk, one lying down, 
which we had not seen from a distance, but 
they were from three to four hundred yards 
from us. There seemed to be no show to get 
closer, so we raised our sights for that dis- 
tance, but finally concluded that Davis 
should try a shot with his 40-90, and Cross 
and I would take chances on getting a better 
shot, as they would likely go either up or 
down the draw, having as yet not seen us. 
Davis took his shot at the elk lying down, 
and made a goot shot, as the bull never got 
up. Now the other two came right down 
into the draw under us, and started down 


OF THE WEST. 


the gulch, while we opened a most vigorous 
fire, but those bulls kept trotting right on 
down the gulch, and as they were going 
around a point out of my sight I arose, as I 
had been on my knee, and made a dash for a 
place of more vantage. But luck was against 
me, for I had not gone ten steps until I 
caught my foot under a root and went 
sprawling headlong into a snowdrift. By 
the time I gathered myself up, clawed the 
snow from my eyes and ears, and brushed 
off my gun, the elk were leisurely climbing 
a ridge out of our reach. 

Not until now did we discover that all of 
our gun sights were still raised to the 400- 
yard notch. As the bulls had not only come 
closer, but ‘were getting in the gulch right 
under us, we had evidently been shooting 
clear over the game; but Davis had one nice 
bull, which we dressed, and found he was 
shot through the heart. We now divided, 
Davis taking one course and Cross and I 
another. I think Davis took the trail of the 
bulls, which he failed to overtake, but Mr. 
Cross and I, while going through a patch of 
green timber, struck a very fresh trail of two 
elk. The trail showed to be so fresh that we 
believed we had just scared them out, so we 
took the trail and had not followed it far 
until it brought us to the edge of a wide 
draw and we saw two cow elk just climbing 
out on the opposite side. As the snow here 
was two and a half feet deep, and no timber, 
we could not judge the distance, but opened 
a brisk fire, which seemed to confuse them, 
so they would not try to get away, and they 
were evidently too far for us to do any 
execution. I tolk Mr. Cross if he would keep 
up the racket I would try and cross the draw 
and get a closer shot. I took Henry and fol- 
lowed the trail, while Cross was shooting 
over my head. After much hard work on 
the part of Henry, I crossed over and found 
one cow yet walking around, but the other 
had concluded to leave. I now thought I 
was within good shooting distance, so opened 
fire on the remaining cow, but she was off © 
much further than I was counting on, and I 
shot three or four times before I dropped her, 
but I had held at the top of the shoulder. 
As soon as I had begun shooting, Mr. Cross 
took the trail to join me, and by the time I 
had got the elk he was with me. We re- 
moved the intestines, put a rope around her 
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A MAGAZINE 


neck, took a hitch around the saddle horn 
and went for camp—horses and men pretty 
tired. 

After attending to our horses, we en- 
joyed a supper of elk meat, hot biscuit and 
coffee, as only men who have put in a hard 
day’s hunt can. 

Next morning early we determined to try 
the same scope of country again, as we had 
fair luck the day before. We had not gone 
more than a couple of miles from camp when 
we saw, off on a bare ridge, a bunch of elk 
feeding. We estimated there were nearly 
fifty in the bunch, and as this was what we 
had been looking for, we felt well pleased 
and had hopes of having some sport and 
lots of meat. We now laid our plans of at- 
tack. We realized that we must guard 
against their getting wind of us, as well as 
keeping out of sight, and the lay of the 
ground was such that we were enabled to do 
both. Davis and I approached from one side 
and Mr, Cross came up further around to the 
right. Mr. Davis and I were favored with 
such desirable ground for approach that we 
shot before Mr. Cross had gotten within 
range. Mr. Davis got a nice cow, while I 
made a clear miss, as far as I could deter- 
mine, of a bull standing broadside not eight 
rods away. The bunch ran up the ridge 
about eighty rods, then turned off to the 
right into a deep gulch where there was thick, 
green timber, and here we found them when 
we came upon their trail, standing bunched 
up. As we opened fire they, instead of mak- 
ing off in a body, scattered out in the tim- 
ber. We now left our horses and wallowed 
our way through two and one-half feet of 
snow across the gulch into the timber, where 
we found elk were thick. I think in not over 
fifteen minutes I had three down. Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Cross were a little further down, 
and they had as many more. We now con- 
cluded not to follow the bunch any further, 
but dress what we had, which we did, and 
leaving each one in good shape for freezing 
(for we intended. this meat to be kept for 
all winter use), we now started for camp, as 
it was well along in the afternoon. At one 
point in our road, as we were rounding a 
steep side hill. I was ahead, leading little 
Henry, when my feet flopped out from under 
me and down I went, sliding a ways in the 
snow. I got back up to Henry, who had 
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stopped when I left him, got him by the 
bridle and started on; when Henry got to 
where I had slipped, out his feet went from 
under him and down he went. The other 
boys concluded to try it a little further down, 
where they missed the ice under the snow. 
We got to camp in good season, well pleased 
with our day’s work. The next morning we 
started out intending to hunt the same range, 
as we had done so well the day before, but 
before we had gained that ground we saw a 
large bunch of some kind of animals away 
oft to our left, on ground we had not yet 
hunted. They were off so far we were not 
sure whether they were elk or stock cattle, 
but concluded to ride over and see. We 
found it to be two miles or more, and as the 
lay of the country hid them from view before 
we had gone far, we were not sure as to 
what we would find, but we rounded a low, 
bald hill that the wind had bared of snowy 
when, behold! what a grand sight lay be 
fore us! 

“Elk, sure enough,” remarked Cross, and 
there were at least a hundred of them, feed- 
ing, but they saw us as soon as we did them 
and broke in a body and ran up the hill. I 
turned little Henry around and set the spurs 
to him, and as I got back around the hill 
and near the top, here came the elk, swarm- 
ing over in a big bunch. I sprang off the 
horse and picked out a big bull in the lead. 
At the crack of the gun the whole bunch 
turned and started back over their trail, and 
as Davis and Cross had not followed me, but 
continued on around, the elk came right 
onto them and ran all around them. As we 
were now all shooting, and some elk falling, 
among them the elk which I had shot at the 
top of the hill, the main bunch was crossing 
the gulch and climbing the opposite hill. The 
snow was from two to three feet deep here, 
and as they were now out of my range, I 
mounted Henry and took the trail, thinking 
Davis and Cross would do likewise. I fol- 
lowed their trail for about a mile, when I 
came up to the whole bunch just across a 
gulch among some scattering timber. I dis- 
mounted and began firing. I dropped one, 
and as the bunch was moving off I wounded 
two more, but they kept on after the rest. 

Now I discovered, to my dismay, that my 
magazine was not only empty, but my car- 
tridge belt also, excepting one cartridge. I 
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now crossed the gulch and dressed the cow 
I had killed, and as I knew I had two 
wounded elk ahead, I took the trail again. 
The first guich the trail crossed I came up 
to a big elk with a broken hind leg; the 
snow was drifted in the gulch quite deep 
where she was and she could not get out to 
follow the bunch. Now here was a dilemma; 
this elk was not near dead, and I knew I had 
another wounded elk further on the trail, 
and I had but one cartridge. I was not long 
in deciding, however, to keep the cartridge 
for the other elk and finish this one with my 
knife. I dismounted and approached quite 
close; she seemed very tired, but I was a 
little shy about going too close to her fore 
feet, for I thought from the looks of her eye 
she would stamp me under the snow if she 
had a chance, so I maneuvered for a fiank 
movement. I was soon beside her and sprang 
.on her back; she bawled and tried to un- 
horse me, but in deep snow, with a broken 
leg, she could not do much, so by the use of 
my big pocket knife on her neck I soon had 
the blood flowing. I now dismounted, and 
after she had bled to death, dressed her and 
took the trail after the other wounded one. 
I followed the trail about a mile, when I 
came up within a hundred yards of the other 
elk that I had wounded, lying down, but as 
I got off the horse she got up and started off 
slowly. I caught what I thought a good sight 
and fired; and fully expected to see her fall 
soon, but she kept on going. I mounted 
Henry and followed. She went about half a 
mile and stopped under a big tree. I kept 
out of sight, waiting for her to die, but she 
seemed in no hurry. I waited an hour o1 
more, yet she stood there, and then I began 
to suspect that I had missed with that last 


cartridge. I turned Henry around and rode 
to camp without disturbing her. 

I fed Henry and got a lunch ready just 
as Mr. Cross rode up. As we ate lunch and 
related our experiences of the day, Mr. Cross 
insisted that we go back and try and get 
the cow I had left, so we mounter our 
horses and took my back trail. When we 
reached the timber where I had left her it 
was just getting dusk. We left our horses 
some distance back, so as to approach with 
as little noise as possible, and walked up to 
within 200 yards of the big tree where I had 


left her standing. At some noise we made 
she got up and stood broadside to me, and as 
I drew bead on her I barely could see the 
sights, but as the gun cracked she dropped 
in her tracks. We dressed her and returned 
to camp, and as Mr. Davis had arrived and 
had supper prepared, we put in a sociable 
evening, each giving his adventures of the 
day. We also decided we had all the meat 
we wanted and would kill no more, as we 
now had eighteen elk. We also decided that 
it would require another good four-horse 
team to haul them out, but decided to use the 
next day in getting our meat to camp. So 
early in the morning we harnessed Davis’ 
big mules and hung a single-tree on each, 
while all hands, with saddle horses and 
plenty of rope, started out. Some of the elk 
were in deep gulches, where the only show 
to get them out was to “snake” them 
straight up to the top of the ridge, which, in 
some cases, required both mules to one elk. 
When we got enough on good ground to 
make a load one man with a saddle horse 
would take a small elk, put a rope around 
his neck and fasten to the saddle horn and 
take the lead to break the road through the 
show. Then the others, each leading a mule, 
would “snake” two big elk, one behind the 
other. In this manner we got the most of 
them to camp that day. The next day Mr. 
Cross started for the ranch in North park 
for another four-horse team and got back 
with it the same night. In the meantime 
Davis and I had finished bringing in the elk. 
The next morning we had a heavy job on 
hand loading those eighteen elk, whole, onto 
the wagons and pulling out to Big creek, 
where we stayed all night and arrived in the 
park the next day, having been out just two 
weeks. 

I hope, dear reader, you will not call us 
game hogs, for at that day it was customary 
for every one to get his winter’s supply of 
meat early while the game was fat, and as 
several families were depending upon our 
trip for that meat, it was necessary that we 
get considerable. We did not sell or waste 
a pound. I never expect to take another 
hunt where I will have as much sport mixed 


with as much hard work as I had on this 
trip on the North Platte. 


[It is almost heartrending, even twenty years after, to read of such shooting as Mr. Strope re- 


cites in his story. 


country indulged in the slaughter, yetitis u 


While we all accept these conditions, now, as a part of the indisputable history of 
our big game, and realize that hunters considered among the very brainiest an 


best men of our 


n the heads of such men, and upon the frame rs of the 


laws of that time, that must rest the responsibility for the scarcity of our elk at the present.—ED.] 
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CAT PHILOSOPHY. 


BY CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


N THE fall of the year 1872 
two companions and I 
started on a trip into Mex- 
ico to buy sheep, and one 
night pitched tent at a 
point a few miles from the 
Rio Grande river. Our 
camp was at the lower end 
of a low,. flat piece of land 
containing eight or ten 
acres. On this flat was a 
growth of dry grass called 
Pata de Gallo, some three 
feet tall. It was a lovely 
night, the moon shining 

bright and clear. As the Indians were liable 

to be passing through the country at any 
time, I had been watching the horses on 
picket. About 11 o’clock I brought them in 
and tied them near the wagon and had just 
laid down when I heard a sound that star- 
tled me. I awakened my companions, and 
we soon concluded that the sounds emanated 
from a cat fight that was being conducted on 

a grand scale. There was no doubt in our 

minds that a difficulty was being settled that 

was of great interest to the parties engaged. 

Keen cries mingled with other kinds of cries 

and a varied sample of growls filled the air 

for at least ten minutes, when it became ap- 
parent that one of the combatants had re 
alized that nothing further in that line was 
necessary at that date and time, and here 
they came down through that dry grass-in 
leaps and bounds that appeared decidedly 
grand by moonlight, especially so as we were 
about fifty yards out of the line of move- 
ment. They ran into a brushy bottom be- 
low and we heard no more of them. The 
next morning we went to the scene of the 
conflict and found the grass trampled down 
in some places and torn up in others. We 
also found portions of tawny colored hair 
and chunks of spotted colored hair, making 
it very clear that the trouble had been be- 





tween a panther and a leopard. However, 
we never knew which whipped, as they were 
going over and through that grass too “sud- 
denly” to tell which was in the Jead; besides, 
I am free to confess that I felt a little color 
blind. I don’t think they would have se- 
riously hurt anything, even in case they 
should have come right through camp, be- 
cause, unless appearances and sounds were 
very deceptive, they had plenty..of business 
of their own to attend to. 

Last winter our home paper published an 
account of a panther having carried off ard 
eaten two Mexican children. A gentleman 
from near Cortulla, Texas, had-been inter- 
viewed and he gave dates, meets and bounds 
of the whole transaction. It.made a good 
story, for persons who expect much of the 
average panther, but to any one who knew 
the beast and would notice the earmarks of 
the tale, could see that it was full of. “bran.” 
He said that while the mother was doing the 
family washing at the tank the panther ap- 
peared at the house and picked up the child 
and ran off with it; and about a month later 
he made a similar coup and bore off another 
young Aztec. Now, it seemed that the own- 
ers of this ranch knew that this panther had 
been making its home in the neighborhood 
for two years, living on colts and other do- 
mestic products of the range, but they gave 
the matter no thought until it began to feed 
on people. At the same time it was shown 
that there was a bunch of ten hounds lying 
in the shade and scratching fleas at the home 
ranch. Even the taking of the first child did 
not cause them to realize their duties in the 
premises, but -when the panther carried off 
and devoured the prospective voter No. 2, 
then they assembled and resolved that home 
folks must be protected at all hazards. ’T was 
then the horn -was blown until the blowee 
was red. in the face, and a band of Spartans 
rode over the hill demanding hot, red blood, 
and the air was filled with fur and fuzz. 











OUTDOOR LIFE 


PHCTO LU GOODRICH, 


SOME OF THE CATCH OF THE GOODRICH-HANNER HOUNDS, WINTER 1899-1900. 


They came to a strange trail, the same that 
had been noticed for two years past, where 
in spots lay scattered disjointed vertebrae, 
shank bones and colt hair. Now was heard 
the savage sound of dog followed by a silent, 
serious yet determined band. For ten miles 
they trekked over hill, through kopje and 
“sich,” following the spoor to where they 
found the panther treed. One warrior got 
his range and placed three Winchester bul- 
lets into his system, when he suddenly real- 
ized that he was wasting time and opportu- 
nities, so he bounded from the tree and anni- 
hilated pretty much every dog. 

Now, there were three good points in the 
tale: First, there is occasionally to be found 








a panther in that country; second, panthers 
are very fond of colt meat; third, the hun- 
ters saved the hide. It is not always safe to 
believe all you see printed, or to give too 
much credit to the reported courage of either 
men or animals. As to the panther, I have 
him marked down as a coward in a general 
way, but let him pick his place and have to 
fight and he will be found mighty hard on 
dog. But it is mighty seldom that he will 
put his back to a bunch of prickly pear and 
wait for a bunch of dogs to come up. An 
old bob-tailed wild-cat will sometimes do it, 
but that is the fault of early education. A 
wild-cat that has in his range a few small 
farms, which he gets accustomed to visit 
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A MAGAZINE 


occasionally for his poultry supply, is apt to 


meet the house dog. He is also liable to 


light onto that little house dog and exemplify - 


to him a few samples of active life. The 
next time he meets the dog the little fellow 
js prone to seek the seclusion offered by the 
hole under the house, where he can hide 
and calmly ponder. After a few of such 
meetings with house dogs the cat 
begins to think ‘that the dog proposition is 
inflated and that its character has been mis- 
represented, and he feels that dogs justly 
fear him. 


casual 


And, by the way, it does take a 


OF THE WEST. 


strong, active dog in the full enjoyment of 
excellent health, to successfully handle a 
full-grown wild-cat in the prime of life. So 
it is not surprising that when some quiet in- 
dividual from the rural districts gets in be- 
hind our feline with a bunch of good cat 
dogs he is liable to run for awhile and then 
conclude to make a stand and await their 
coming, just to teach them something, there- 
by making the mistake of his life, and real- 
izing, when too late, that in union there is 
strength, and resulting in his getting his 
hide tacked up on the side of the barn. 











TEASING ONE OF THE ANIMALS. 














PHOTO BY H D GREMKE 


‘*In musical rythm it tumbles over the rocky boundary.” 


THE HAINGS RIVER. 


(KINGS RIVER CANON, FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA.) 


BY ELESA 


Down from the hoary heights 
Rushes the river: 
Leaps with bounding flights 
O’er jam and boulder; 
Swiftly its rocking tide 
Glides to the ocean wide— 
Onward forever. 


The deep tones of the mighty river, as 
it surges'on its mad career, fills the 
canon with its grand symphony. Its 
restless bosom, white with angry foam, 
heaves and throbs as it breaks o’er huge 
boulders, flinging its delicate spray far 
out on the breeze, cooling with gentle 
touch the fervid air. Now it hurries on 
to a quiet pool, reflecting the stately 
pines and nodding ferns as they dip.and 
wave on its emerald breast. But it tar- 


GREMHBKE. 


ries not for its wooings. Sweeping on 
like molten glass it reaches the rocky 
ledge; then with a boom and a mighty 
roar it plunges wildly into the yawning 
chasm below. Boiling and writhing in 
its deeply-chiseled pool, gushing and 
gurgling in musical rythm, it tumbles 
over the rocky boundary; on and away 
it sweeps, rumbling and hissing as 
though pursued by the imps of Hadean 
darkness. On and on it rolls with ewift- 
ly-moving current, now green, now blue, 
in and out, around the richly-festooned 
banks, speeding on its ever-winding way. 
Ever and anon dancing and swaying to 
the measure of the wind it glides over 
the pebbled: bed, reflecting on its azure 
bosom the shimmering glory of the sun. 
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League upon league it dashes and splashes, 
Thunders, roars and crashes 


Through rocky gorges and crevises deep, 
Finally murmuring itself tu sleep. 





PHOTO BY H. 0. GREMKE, 


“THEN WITH A BOOM AND A ROAR IT PLUNGES WILDLY INTO THE YAWNING CHASM BELOW ° 











BY D. T. 


GENUINE 
hunt on the 


goose 





Platte river is 
what every 
sportsman in 
central Nebras- 
ka looks _ for- 
ward to in the 
spring of the 


year with much anticipation. A goose hunt 
to some sportsmen is their greatest pleasure, 
and they wait anxiously for the time to come 
when they can load up their camping outfit 
and hunting utensils and start for the river. 
Goose hunting is not as easy a task as one 
inexperienced in the art would think. 

To be a successful hunter and enjoy the 








A GOOSE HUNT ON THEJPLATTE. 





GEESE AND DUCKS MAKE HEAVY BAGS, 


BOEHM. 


pleasures afforded by this prized sport, con- 
siderable preparation must be made. To ge 
down to the river for just one day’s hunt 
would be unsatisfactory and would not give 
the hunter more than time to get fairly set- 
tled before he would have to pull up stakes 
and start for home. One-must go prepared 
to stay three days or more, for the flight of 
You may get 
one good day’s shooting, and the next two 
or three days there will be very little flying, 
the wind and the condition of the weather 
regulating this to a great extent, as was the 
case last season. At first the game was very 
scarce and the sportsmen thought that the 


the game is very -irregular. 


season’s shooting was over, when all at once 
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A REST AND REFRESHMENTS BETWEEN HUNTS. 


the game came in thicker than ever and the 
hunters found all kinds of sport. 

In going on a three day’s or a week’s hunt 
acomplete camping outfit is needed, the 
same as if you were going on any other kind 
of camping expedition. Besides camping 
utensils, decoys and other hunting articles 
are necessary to make a hunting trip suc- 
cessful. As soon as the hunters arrive at the 
river they embark in their boat or raft and 
start for one of the many islands in the 
stream. These islands are covered with tim- 
ber and afford shelter from the _ strong 
winds and at the same time furnish fuel for 
the camp. After getting the camp fixed up 
in a suitable manner, the hunters get on 
their waders and go out farther in the river 
to set decoys and other traps. At a distance 


from their decoys they make a blind of brush 
on some sand bar and wait for the game to 
come. 

The accompanying pictures will give you 
a fair idea of what one of these camps looks 
like. These pictures were taken at Guen- 
delsville, an island on the Platte and owned 
by Mr. Julius Guendel, a prominent sports- 
man of Grand Island. The pictures will 
show a house measuring 16x18 feet, which 
answers the purpose of a tent and is much 
more convenient and comfortable. The men 
who enjoyed this year’s hunt with Mr. Guen- 
del were Max J. Egge and Henry Hann, two 
more well-known hunters in this vicinity. 
The one picture shows them coming in from 
a hunt loaded down with game, while the 
other shows them resting between hunts. 














IKEY AND PIREY. 


BY W. W. ARNOLD, M. D 


nying this sketch represent 


very correctly the above- 


named birds. They were 
youngsters of the season, 
and lived just at timber 


line on the side of Pike’s 
Peak. 

Whilst enjoying a 
month’s vacation a 
year ago last August, in 
the loveliest corner of Col- 
paradise—Glencove—snuggled up 


year 





orado’s 
against the peak on the northwest side, I 
made the acquaintance of these interesting 
birds commonly known in the mountains as 


Fremont birds, but which are in fact 
Clarke’s crows. 

Daily the birds visited the house and 
feasted on the refuse from the table, and if 
the dog got his share he had to be lively in 
his efforts to gather up the bits of bread 
and meat, for the feathered guests dived 
from the tree tops and almost caught the 


scraps before they touched the earth. 


THE photographs accompa- 


I tied bits of meat to the top branches of 
a small spruce tree near the house and the 
birds soon learned to visit that special tree 
in search of their meals, and after they be 
came sufficiently familiar with my appear- 
ance and the camera, I commenced my en- 
deavors to secure their photographs, and sue. 
ceeded admirably in obtaining several snaps 
showing their different attitudes whilst en- 
joying their dinner on the aerial table. 

After securing all the pictures desired | 
trapped both birds and brought them home 
with me. 

Ikey, the male, was a very pugna- 
cious fellow, and treated his sister, Pikey, 
with studied cruelty. One day he struck her 
a blow with his powerful beak on the top of 
the head, causing violent convulsions and ap 
invalidism of several weeks, which eventn- 
ally developed into menigitic conditions and 
caused her untimely death. 

I made a radiograph of poor Pikey’s re 
mains and secured an excellent picture of 
the skeleton, with a wonderful showing of 
the rings of the trachea. This tracheal de 
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lineation is phenomenal, and I have never I gave him a critical examination and found 

geen it as distinct in any radiograph of hu- that his: mandibles had grown to such a 

man or animal before. length that the points crossed, completely 

A month or two after Pikey’s death, [key disabling him from pecking and tearing his 
food as was his natural habit. 

A photograph of his condition at this 

period is here given, which shows the elon- 





es of gated and crossed beak and his woe-begone 
d the appearance, ' 

| tree The amputation of nearly half an inch of 
y be the beak points restored him to normal con- 
)pear- ditions and in a brief time he was himself 
\y en- again. 

1 suc- The strength of Ikey’s beak was remark: 
snaps able, for he readily twisted in twain the 
st en- tough wires, one-thirty-second of an inch in 

diameter, of his cage. 

ired I In the early springtime he went into a de- 
home cline and in a few weeks died. 

I was surprised the crows did not bear 
yugna- domestication, for nearly all the crow fam- 
Pikey, ily live well in confinement. 
ck her When a boy, I had a pet crow, one of 
top of those big, black fellows, so common in old 
ind an Hoosierdom, which talked tluently and 
ventu- could outcackle any hen on the premises, and 
1s and fairly made the ducks ashamed of them- 

selves, so well could he quack. His imita- 
y’s re- Ikey at Home. tion of my father’s voice was simply perfect, 
ure of and frequently my brother aud 1, when en- 
ee x showed symptoms of ill health, and feeling 848ed in some forbidden mischief, would re- 


sure his haggard appearance was not due to ceive a fright by hearing a eer call- 
grief over the demise of his murdered sister, i28: “Boys, boys, where are you? 
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BEARS BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


BY C. W. PRICE. 





COUPLE of years ago bears 
killed several head of cattle 
near here (my home is in 
southwestern Colorado 
close to the New Mexico 
line), and this, together 
with the poison-weed 
plague which visited us the 
past spring, has been the 
cause of thinning out the 
cattle very considerably. 
As the bear country here is 
also a good trout-fishing 
section, I formed a _ party 
for a camping, hunting and 
fishing trip which started on June 29, 
1902. In this party were Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Kelly, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Bostwick, Mrs. 
Daniels and daughter, Nellie (who were vis- 
iting us from Pueblo), Mrs. Price and two 
Mexican packers. Mr. Kelly is the man who 
roped the big bear last year on the Little 
Chama, and as Mr. Bostwick is an expert 
angler and I an enthusiastic hunter, it was 
a foregone conclusion before we started that 
the men folks, at least, would have an in- 
teresting time. 

We took along good riding horses for sad- 
dle purposes, while our pack animals con- 
sisted of five faithful burros. We crossed 
over the Navajo mountains from Chromo to 
the Chama river and made camp in a nice 
grove of fir and spruce trees, where there 
was all kinds of bear signs and good fishing. 
In order to keep the bears far enough away 
so they would not stampede out stock (for, 
as it is known, a horse hates the smell of 
these animals far more than the devil de- 
spises holy water), we built several fires at 
dark near camp. Even then they came up 
as close to camp as they dared and fright- 
ened our burros so badly that they came up 
quite close to the fire for protection. 

Shortly after daylight I heard a commo- 
tion among some cattle on a hill west of 
camp. I got up, took my 30-30 and went up 
there to determine the cause of the excite- 
ment, and saw about twenty head of cattle 
(cows and calves) standing with their heads 
up, all looking one way. I knew at once that 
something unusual was in sight, so I went 
up a little creek under cover with the wind 
in my face to a point where I could see them 
better and still be hidden. I could see, ahead 
of the cattle, at a distance of perhaps 100 
yards, a big, white-faced bull pawing up the 


ground, while in front of him, about seventy. 
five yards away, was the largest silver-tip 
bear I ever saw. Unlike the bull, he was not 
the least bit excited, but was slowly ad. 
vancing toward the cattle. 

I had to make quite a circle around 
through the brush and low trees to get a 
good shot. I came up the bank a hundred 
yards or so behind him to a small bunch of 
bushes and raised up in them to shoot, when 
I was astonished to see three large cinna- 
mon bears quite near me, all watching the 
bear and bull ahead. I immediately changed 
my mind about shooting at the silver tip, and 
commenced to shoot the nearest ones first. 

The closest one was above me and only 
about thirty yards away. I shot him under 
the jaw and the bullet split, part of it going 
into his brain. He hardly’ kicked as he 
keeled over. The second shot killed the next 
closest and he rolled down the bank quite 
close to me, but did not get up. The third 
shot wounded the next one, but the bullet 
went through too far back and he came 
toward me. The second shot in the head 
killed him. 

At my first shot the silver-tip snorted and 
coughed and started to run in a cree 
around us. I never heard such blowing and 
puffing from a bear. I don’t know whether 
he was trying to get the other bears to run 
or was trying to wind me. He acted so crazy 
I was sure that I would have to make a 
dead shot, and looking in my gun, found but 
one cartridge, so I delayed shooting, thinking 
he would surely charge me soon. He started 
to cross the creek where the brush was ulé 
thickest and did not show up again. 

As I had found all my “missing” bears, it 
is not necessary to say I allowed him to @% 
on his way unmolested. I never make it @ 
practice to interrupt such a formidable ani- 
mal when on duty bound, especially when I 
only have one cartridge left. 

I reached camp in time to tell the story 
for 7 o’clock breakfast. The ladies were es- 
pecially interested and could hardly wait 
until the game was brought in (in which ut- 
dertaking we had lots of trouble, including 
various gyrations from the pack animals 
when we were loading). As the hiues were 
green when the accompanying picture was 
taken, and as it is hard to raise up such 
hides in the manner shown and have them 
appear full size, the photo hardly does them 
justice as regards showing off their size. 
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WINTER IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY E. H RYDALL. 


WO months in the twelve na- 
ture clothes southern Cali- 
fornia with a green mantle 
very different from _ the 
brown or khaki-colored gar- 
ment that covers the broad 
plains the remainder of the 
year. Interrupting this 
brown garb are the vast 
reaches of irrigated citrus 
and other trees, of various 
shades of green, in which 
vast sums of eastern specu- 
lators are invested; inter- 
rupting it also are the lofty 

snow-covered, ash-colored heights that all 

the year round present their barren, precipi- 
tous slopes, a picture of solitary grandeur 
and desolation to all, and particularly to the 
newly arrived in southern California. The 
immense hotels found in the two large cities 
of this commonwealth are deserted in sum- 
mer—some of them closed—but as the month 
of November rolls around servants are to 
work and ere many days these palaces con- 
tain the beef, beer, ice and corn barons and 
their families from all parts of the continent. 
No small rates are charged at these hostel- 
ries during the season; at one of the largest, 
in Pasadena, $125 per week for the accommo- 
dation of two persons is frequently obtained; 
for all this tourists are found sequestering 
in smaller hotels awaiting a vacancy in these 
magnificent establishments. In winter come 
the hosts of tourists, when the ambient air 
is wafted soothingly beneath a gentle sun- 
shine and all nature seems to rejoice in ver- 
dant beauty; the diurnal scorching sun is 
absent; the sunlit temperature contrasts 
agreeably with the chilly nights and morn- 
ings; the plains and low hills are green; the 
land smiles for two months; the millionaire, 
the resident and the tourist partake the gen- 
eral joy. Between the comfort that wealth 
commands, the majestic, rugged mountains 
in the perspective, verdant valleys, the 
charming residences bordered with flowers 


and surrounded with arborculture, gently 
fanned by the cool breezes that daily waft 
over the broad and silent Pacific, the stran. 
ger feels that he is at last in paradise, an 
impression entirely owing to the sharp con- 
trast to that which he has been accustomed 
in the frigid, changeable, yet more or less 
stimulating north and east. 

To the visitor from inland states the 
quiet, sailless, solitary Pacific ocean will be 
a novelty. <A most interesting journey of 
five hours from Los Angeles, the largest city 
of southern California, to the island of Santa 
Catalina, some twenty miles out on the deep, 
can be made. Here nature in all her rugged 
sterility is found; alone in the placid bosom 
of a peaceful sea stands this aggregation of 
sun-dried summits of volcanic rocks. Upon 
the only spot in the island where a town can 
conveniently exist on account of the precipi- 
tous nature of the land, is Avalon, a secluded 
watering place. Large hotels, pavilions and 
the usual seaside attractions await the vis- 
itor; boating, fishing, hunting, tallyho riding 
engage his active mind, but only at first; 
very soon the drowsy gentle atmosphere has 
its effect upon the most energetic; ere long 
the perspiring tourist will be found attached 
to that procession of loafers who hour after 
hour haunt the beach at Avalon, gazing in 
absolute idleness upon the lofty heights that 
surround this resort, or upon thé quiet deep 
blue sea, disturbed only by the fitful breezes 
that now and then blow for a short time 
around the headland. A little bay, a se 
cluded cove, half a mile of beach, all shut in 
by steep heights, facing the southeast and 
eatching the ever-present daily California 
sun—this is Avalon—the only seaport on the 
Magic Isle, as it is termed, Santa Catalina. 

Another pleasant journey is to the summit 
of Mount Lowe. This is a spur of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, some eighteen miles dis 
tant from Los Angeles. Half way to the 
summit is found an electric railway that 
turns and twists over canons, by the steep 
sides of precipitous heights, onward and up 
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ward until a small chalet is reached; here 
horses are found to take the traveler to the 
summit. The savant will barter in advance 
for the use of the animal, for otherwise the 
charge is doubled. The electric railway is 
reached from the valley by an inclined plane 
railway, a cable, which of itself, is a marvel 
of engineering skill; the upward journey will 
long be remembered by the voyager. A good 
hotel and astronomical observatory are 
found at the summit of the incline. Needless 
to say, the views from all sides of the sum- 
mit of this mountain are sublime; probably 
no experience in all California will be so 
impressed upon the mind of the tourist as 
this journey up Mount Lowe. 

The old missions of California are always 
of particular interest to the artist and philos- 


opher. San Gabriel Mission, one of the best 
preserved of these, is distant some six miles 
from Los Angeles, and will tell the story of 
the complete subjugation of the savage 
tribes of aborigines by the patient Francis- 
can fathers a hundred years ago. These sons 
of the forest are no longer here, but the yel- 
low, dark-eyed people in the vicinity of the 
old mission tell of the romances that oc- 
curred at that distant period when the Span- 
ish soldiers of Alfonso the Third gazed with 
rapture upon the pensive squaws of Alta 
California. Verily, the people have changed, 
but the effect of an obscure and barbarous 
pedigree still remains, for, as is evident to 
the tourist, the saloons are more numerous 
than the residences. 
(Copyright, 1902, E. H. Rydall.) 
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SMOKE FROM A COLORADO FOREST FIRE, 
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EIK in the Deep Snow of JacKson’s Hole. 


The above is one of Mr. Leek’s most 
effective and pleasing elk pictures. It is 
from a recent photograph and shows the 
body of the herd congregated in the deep 
snow but a short distance below him, 
anxiously watching, listening and smell- 
ing, while some remnants from the bunch 
have scattered into the deeper snow of 
the spruce timber and are making a last 
bid for information before disappearing. 
It can be seen that the elk in the timber 
are up nearly to their backs in snow. 

“Only those who have tried it,” writes 
Mr. Leek, “can realize the trouble and dis- 
couragements attending the effort to 
successfully photograph wild live game. 
It is almost heart-breaking for a hunter- 
photographer, after climbing over diffi- 
cult hills, over down timber or snow- 
drifts to get with a few hundred yards of 
his quarry—only to find it is impossible 


to get nearer. And on other occasions, 
when after toiling for hours, a good posi- 
tion is obtained, it makes a photographer 
very sick to learn on developing that thie 
exposure was spoiled from some of the 
innumerable causes possible. It takes a 
great amount of patience and much ma- 
terial—including a new camera occasion- 
ally—to indulge in wild animal photo- 
graphy. I once had a bull elk hook my 
camera off into a creek, and at another 
time while traveling with the camera 
hung to my saddle-horn, the horse, cam- 
era and all went rolling down the moun- 
tain. On another occasion I saw a cam- 
era roll down the side of the Teton range 
-the instrument sometimes flying into 
the air for twenty feet—plate-holdere, 
ground glass and camera breaking into 
smithereens against the rocks.” 
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DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


It is with keen pleasure I present to you 
“The Violinist,” by Mr. Clarence H. White. 
From promises I have from the leading pho- 
tographers of the world, I hope to be able 
to present to you a series of reproductions of 
examples of the very highest type of pho- 
tography. Mr. White’s standing is so well 
known among those who have followed pho- 
tography for even a brief period that com- 
ment from me is unnecessary. In the West 
we have not the opportunity of seeing the 
progress of higher photography shown at ex- 
hibitions, and we are too prone to accept as 
true examples the efforts we see around us, 
and having no higher incentive our progress 
lags. I feel certain that our readers will 
profit by thoughtful contemplation of “The 
Violinist,” and I hope that this and the ex- 
amples of artistic photography to follow will 
result in an added impetus to the efforts to 
do something above and beyond the ordinary 
line of work. 

* 7 + 

“Is Photography Art? by Elbert Hub- 
bard!” How my heart thumped and my fin- 
gers trembled with excitement as I eagerly 
turned the pages to reach the folio containing 
the pearls of wisdom shed by the self-ap- 
pointed successor of William Morris. Then 
my eager eye scanned the printed pages four 
the sagely propounded propositions on this 
agitating question. Alas! I found them not. 
I was somewhat disappointed to find that 
the matter was extracted from a speech made 
at the photographers’ convention at Buffalo, 
New York, for as an orator Mr. Hubbard is 
guilty of a reiteration that does not appear 
in his writings. The verbose Elbert spoke 
of the Philistine, of the Roycrofters, of East 
Aurora, of Ali Baba and largely of Elbert 


Hubbard, but about the only thing he said 
on the subject of art was: “Art is a matter 
of haircut and neckties.” 

Could the shade of the lamented William 
Morris have attended that convention how 
his ghostly pulse would have quickened at 
this sparkling originality in his modest suc- 
cessor. Altogether the thing was very, very 
Roycroftie. I am surprised that editors can- 
not distinguish between an advertisement 
for limp chamois covers and hand illumined 
initials and matters pertaining to artistic 
photography. Hubbard is not to blame—it 
is his business to advertise and sell the prod- 
uct of his establishment, even if he has to 
use hoary metaphor to do it. Nor can the 
ccenvention management be blamed, for, no 
doubt, celebrities are scarce during a politi- 
cal campaign and the fare from East Aurora 
to Buffalo is a small item of expense. 

ok * * 

The influence of prejudice is a wonder 
past understanding. A long time ago in our 
early youth, or even in middle age, a preju- 
dice took hold of us, with, it may be, all the 
unreasonableness common to prejudices, and 
to-day, in the full wisdom of riper years, the 
influence is felt with such force that we are 
involuntarily swayed by it. The other night 
my wife called to me from the stairway to 
come and kill a cricket she had discovered. 
Instead of obeying her summons, I hunted 
up a box of matches, emptied the box of its 
contents and, after carefully enticing the 
cricket into the match box, carried it to 
the front lawn and liberated it. Why? Be- 
cause away back in the days when I was a 
tow-headed boy with a wide swath of 
freckles across my nose, the boys always 
said if we killed a cricket some of our fam- 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ily would die. Now the influence of all those 
early years of wary avoidance of the uncanny 
cricket overbalances the knowledge of the 
absurdity of this physicological fallacy and 
a cricket inspires a certain awe that abso- 
lutely precludes its destruction. So we also 
find the influence of prejudice ever apparent 
in photography. The amateur’s experience 
is, perhaps, too new to be much affected, but 
the professional’s career is replete with all 
the hallmarks of his wet-plate days. His 
negatives are retouched until every vestige 
of life is gone and his lightings and poses 
too often smack loudly of Daguerre. Why? 
Because he made them that way before I 
was born or perhaps it was his father who 
made them then, or some silvery-haired em- 
ployer in Oshkosh, and let me tell you it 
was trouble enough in those days to get any 
result, let alone bother about its artistic 
phase. So to-day he says the people demand 
this kind of work. Bosh! Break away from 
the fallacies of dead experience and make ar- 
tistic photographs and you will soon see that 
the people want what they can get and the 
better it is, the more of it. 
* * * 

Sometimes the Kaleidoscope of memory is 
given an unexpected turn and visions of 
things long since forgotten unfold vividly be- 
fore our mind’s eye. A writer who told of 
a successful attempt to develop bromide pa- 
per with rodinal and a successful result when 
mixed with another developer, brings back 
to me the days when I developed with rodi- 
nal and gave all other developers the haughty 
stare. When I reached the stage where the 
germ of large pictures began to gnaw at my 
gray matter I was the recipient of so much 
advice as to the “best developer for bromide 
paper” that in confusion and despair I de- 
cided upon rodinal, my old standby. So to- 
day I marvel at the rich blacks, exceptional 
highlights and rare quality halftones in the 
bromides I have, when I think that the de- 
spised rodinal is responsible for it all. It 
is perhaps more a matter of wonder that 
others have not obtained the same results, 
but, though I successfully used rodinal for 
plates, firms, lantern slides, bromide paper 
and even for a tentative gas-light paper that 
came to my hands long before artificial light 
paper was marketed, and so successfully, too, 
that many were thereby induced to try it, I 
know of but one other who could ever get 


satisfactory results. I am reminded by these 
memories that many years have passed since 
I made a bromide enlargement and I think 
I shall try it again to keep my hand in. [ 
think, too, I shall develop with rodinal with 
plenty of bromide in it, to see if I can do the 
thing again, even if I am convinced that 
rodinal’s limitations make it undesirable as 
a general developer. 
‘ * * * 

One of these fellows who have a different 
developer for every size, kind and length of 
exposure, happened around the other day 
when I was examining some newly developed 
films. “Ha! ha!” said he, “the quality and 
color of these films show you have at last 
discovered that ‘M-Q’ is the only thing for 
films.”” Now, as I had developed those films 
with Pyro having an excess of carbonate of 
soda, I hastened to so advise him and I firm- 
ly believe it to be a truth, as I also informed 
the gentleman, that anything any developer 
can accomplish with a dry-plate is possible 
with Pyro, not to mention the results to be 
obtained with Pyro of which other developers 
are incapable. 

* m* ~ 

The photographer does not always get 
credit for “knowing how.” In these days 
when every other person owns a camera and 
knows the price of plates, paper and mounts, 
one frequently hears someone figuring up these 
supplies at so much per dozen and marvel- 
ing at the nerve of some portrait man for 
charging $15 per dozen for his work. The 
fact that his portraits are better than the 
fellow down the street can make does not 
affect the matter at all. 

They can see nothing but the cost of sup- 
plies and allow nothing for the man’s time, 
ideas and ability. A well known Chicago 
contractor is fond of telling a story of his 
early experience. He came to a town where 
business was at a standstill because the big 
mill that supported the town was idle. The 
big pump would not work. Pump experts 
from all over the country were there, but 
their efforts were of no avail. This con- 
tractor, then a stripling, was laughed at 
when he desired to get down and examine the 
pump. He went, though, and, returning, 
asked for a piece of leather, some tacks and 
a hammer. Within half an hour the mill 
was running again after an idleness of weeks. 
Upon request of the superintendent for a bill, 
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the youny man made one on a piece of paper 
and put the amount at fifty dollars. The su- 
perintendent laughed. It was outrageous! 
He had been but ten minutes and fifty dol- 





lars! Another bill must be made. So the 

young man made out a bill like this: 

Sh SE rE nag Gena s 0s Seka s aene es $ .50 

ey WEE BOUT vc ckickccbbrcdescucts 49.50 
$50.00 


The superintendent handed out the fifty. 
So the photographer should take especial 
pains to impress upon the general public that 


it is the quality of his work he charges for. 
* 7 f 


I am glad to see a tendency to increase 
the focal length of the lens. I have remarked 
before that haste is fatal to photography and 
the craze to make pictures in 1-100th seconds’ 
time is a killing one. To make a lens of or- 
dinary diameter perform this feat the manu- 
facturer must cut down its focal length. He 
thus not only sacrifices the depth of focus 
cherished by the tyro, but the truthful per- 
spective so much sought by the earnest work- 
er along artistic lines. The average.5x7 lens 
is of about nine-inch focus, sometimes less, 
rarely more. Such a lens has wonderful in- 
stantaneous possibilities and is peculiarly 
adapted to photographing a wide expanse of 
territory, but for the photographing of such 
limited areas as present artistic detail they 
are more or less failures. The plan of taking 


such limited area from the unlimited ex- 
panse of the negative and enlarging it some- 
times results happily, but most always the 
violence of the perspective is maddening. It 
is my opinion that a 5x7 lens should not be 
of less than eleven inches focal lenigtit' and 
perhaps it will stand even more to advahtage. 
But, then you know, there will be no 1-100th 
second business. You must be satisfied with 
one-fifth or so. How the “snappers” . will 
throw up their hands in horror at.such a 
prospect. 
* * * 

The way some fellows buy cameras: one 
would think they intended to make pietures 
o: crack racing horses and eighty miles an 
hour trains for the balance of their lives. 
The “‘fast” work is the least you do and you 
should get a longer focus for general work. 
Then when you want to snap some quick- 
moving object, if you cannot afford a “fast” 
lens too, you can easily borrow one. You will 
soon find that your borrowing will be limited. 

* * * 


Do not overlook our photographic compe- 
tition. The one to whom the gold medal is 
awarded will have a possession of worth far 
beyond its intrinsic value of $50, for we in- 
tend to make this competition one of national 
note. Send in your best work and avoid de- 
laying until the last minute. Remember, 
too, that the second prize is a $25 camera. 


CASEY AND THE HODAK GIRL. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


“°Tis th’ age of mar-rvils,” said Casey, 
thoughtfully. ‘Th’ ind is rayched ye think 
whin some felley gits up a solushun thot in- 
tinsifies wan plate an’ rayjuces anither at 
th’ same toime in th’ wan thray. But in th’ 
Siptimber magyzanes is th’ most shtartlin’ 
thing I iver run furninst. Th’ Kodak Gur-rl 
has gone t’ wurk! Yis, ’tis so. I wud hov 
had some doubts mesilf, but there, begod, as 
plain as th’ handle on a pick, with pitchers 
t’ prove it, wus th’ Kodak Gurl a-wurkin’. 


‘Shame,’ sez I, ‘t’ th’ wan,’ sez I, ‘that made 
thot poor gur-rl hunt a job.’ Her ould 
ma-an must be a sooner. Of coorse winther’s 
comin’ on an’ coal is high an’ what with th’ 
stroikes th’ summer an’ buildin’ loikely t’ 
shtop th’ first frost, ’tis a chanst that th’ 
ould ma-an can’t hilp it, but ’tis a shame, 
avin thin. Here fur months an’ months th’ 
gur-rl hod niver a thing t’ do but walk 
‘round with wan of thim pocket cameeras in 
wan hand an’ a fine lace parysol in th’ ither, 
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an’ thin th’ furst thing ye know she’s 
wurain’. Any wan with sinse can say th’ 
poor gur-rl ain’t used t’ wurk frum th’ 





** She ain't avin lookin’ at the wurk.” 


clothes of her. Ye can’t blame her fur that, 
but th’ laddy-buck thot sint her t’ wurk in 
wan of thim tay gowns desarves twinty days 





* The nixt toime * * * I'll weara bath-robe.”’ 


fur luck. Can’t ye sind her a tilleygraft t’ 
howld out th’ proice of a gingham apern th’ 
furst payday? D’ye suppose anny wan towld 
her ’twas th’ way t’ dress? Mary Ann wance 
saw Miss Parloo show how t’ draw a chicken 
without soilin’ her cuffs, or gittin’ blood on 
her diomind ingagemint ring. She _ spoilt 
some foine clothes thryin’ th’ thrick an’ now 
she wears a mackintosh whin she clanes a 
hin. ’Tis will t’ raymark, howiver, that th’ 
Kodak Gur-rl had th’ sinse t’ roll th’ slaves 
of th’ thing t’ th’ ilbows. Ye can till she 
ain’t shtuck on th’ job, fur in th’ furst wan 
of thim pitchers in th’ magyzanes she ain’t 
avin lookin’ at th’ wurk. Th’ sicond pitcher 
shows how mad she was whin she spilt some 





** What th’ divil do I care?” 


diviloper on th’ tay gown, an in th’ third 
wan she siz: ‘Ah, well!’ sez she, ‘th’ nixt 
toime,’ sez she, ‘I pour diviloper back in th’ 
bottle,’ sez she, ‘I’ll wear a bath robe,’ sez 
she. An’ ye shud get ont’ th’ face of her 
in th’ pitcher where she ixamines th’ films. 
‘What th’ divil,’ sez she, not in so manny 
wurds, moind ye, but thot’s what she manes, 
‘what th’ divil,’ sez she, ‘do I care,’ sez she, 
‘if th’ dom things are good or bad,’ sez she. 
But ye can’t blame th’ gur-rl. Wurkin’ wan 
of thim kodak machanes may not pay much. 
Whin Clancy broke his leg, his mammie made 
good money on a machane at th’ bindery, but 
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I don’t know about thim kodak machanes. 
Annyhow, it’s th’ manny toime this winther 
whin she walks past th’ photygraft shtores, 
on th’ way home frum wurk, an’ says th’ 
inlargmint of hersilf in th’ windys, she will 
think of th’ plisint days of th’ pocket cam- 


eera, an’ th’ parysol an’ the florydory walk 
an’ curse th’ shpalpeen thot invinted thim 
kodak machanes. But, say, there’s wan thing 
I want t’ know, Who th’ divil is this felley 
Kodak?” 








ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. All prints 
must reach us by Dec. 31,1902. Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 
back of mount. Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 


Den iutadhvagbeddice wibieddencise osbten dots ocak ve xé Date of negative............Locality...... .... ssc 
sat aa an teeta cnc onan ans Shien Time of day........ Light bes savehages pe ° 
RT Ere CO ME CR RET EET e P el Seer Beposusre..sss<3: sens Plate 

a a a ee a Developer.............. Printing process............. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pearonthiscoupon. The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
tives, Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 
blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 
of the mount. Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints. 

Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 
not be made. No restriction is placed on subject. 

First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. 
$23) camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life : 

The editor reserves theJright tojreproduce any prints submitted in this competition, giving prop- 


Second prise—choice of any 
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. Ou 
Paine's Perfect Pipe. - 
1 
Patented April 2, 1807 Mea 
All 
YOU WANT 
THE Best PIPE iN THE WORLD! . 
THIs Is IT! " 4 f 
igi Duluth, Mom. USA, bveust 18, 4902 
ADDREss FRANKLIN PAINE, all 
DULUTH, -MINN., lak 
PaeTED TRE AND SOLE MANUPACTCEER of 
ov’ 
The Out Door Life Publishing Co., mé 
ta 
1820 Curtis St., . 
ba 
Denver, Colorado. ~ a) 
Gentlemen:- str 
sh 
I have had considerable advertising experience of all sorts str 
within the past tvo vears, resulting in some convictions which follow. fre 
First: Almost all advertising prices when judged by direct 
results, are absurdly high. Se 
Second: Oot one publisher in ten has any conscience when it sal 
comes to describing the pulling powers of his publication. The main by 
point is to secure an advertiser's money, after that no further in- y 
terest is displayed in him, his ad., appearance, position or results. we 
Third: Not one publication in fifty will draw as well upon vic 
second insertion of an ad. as upon its first. But three magazines : 
which I have used paid a net profit upon first insertion, two os these We 
three paid a net profit on second insertion, one onlypaid a profit on ca 
third insertion, that one is"Out Door Life.* We 
Now, all of this sermon so far is the text. The conclusion 
is as follows: , I take pleasure in saying that I have placed a quarter tre 
page in seven issues of your magazine. Every one of these issues, en 
except the seventh, has paid me a net profit. The seventh issue was wi 
of August, and replies are still dropping in. I feel sure the seventh 
too will pay. I don't believe another magazine in the United States fer 
could do as well. Much of this satisfactory outcome I attribute to lal 
the personal attention which you pay to the ads. of your customers, fis 
in the way of position and appearance, as well as to the editorial 
*VYords in Season." which you drop in occasionally. An ad. well looked LO 
after by the editor or publisher is worth ten times as much to an ad- mi 
vertiser as one placed in any old way and left to take its chances 
like a foundling. a 
I am glad to free my mind to you, and you are at liberty to use “’? 
this in any way you choose. ni 
Yours truly, 
Xf, p. gy) ‘ lu 
ert rin 
The above is another of the many unsolicited letters we get regarding results received from ad- mi 
vertising in Outdoor Life. We do not believe there is in America a closer student of advertising fo 
than Mr. Paine, for he makes it a rule not to advertise in any publication that will not bring him we 
enough actual sales the PROFITS from which are sufficient to pay for the advertising. tu 
le; 
eq 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the ist of each month at No, 18% 


Curtis Street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than the 
5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 





PRIVATE FISHING RIGHTS. 


Personally, we are not in favor of laws 
allowing private game parks, private trout 
lakes, nor private control of selected sections 
of stream fishing. If we had supreme ruling 
over the question, we would allow a fisher- 
man to wade and fish in any stream in any 
state, whether there was a single strand of 
barbed wire or a Chinese wall around it. If 
a man in passing over a bridge spanning a 
stream running through private property 
should lose his hat, and it should fall in -.e 
stream, we certainly would not prohibit him 
from wading in over that man’s property and 
securing it. If a mail carrier in crossing that 
same bridge should lose his pouch of letters 
by having the same fall into that stream, 
we would not uphold a law that would con- 
vict him of trespass if he should enter the 
water for Uncle Sam’s mail. The land owner 
can justly lay claim to the land under the 
water, but he doesn’t own the water nor the 
trout in the water. However, under the pres- 
ent law, supported by Supreme court rulings, 
which prohibit a man fishing on private 
fenced stream property, the owner of the 
land practically becomes the owner of the 
fish; for does not he control them, and does 
not he alone catch them. If he fences up 
miles of the best stream fishing in, say, such 
a state as Colorado, as some of our own dear 
“public benefactors” have done on the Gun- 
nison river near Gunnison, does he not abso- 
lutely control the fishing situation on that 
river between the fences bounding his do- 
main? By so doing he is getting something 
for nothing from our Uncle Samuel. In other 
words, every taxpayer is contributing to the 
fund which stocks his stream, but the privi- 
lege of fishing in which the taxpayer is un- 
equivocally denied. 

This does not appeal to us as a condition 


of equity or justice, and no amount of argu- 
ment will ever convince us that such a situa- 
tion should continue to exist. It cannot sur- 
vive the keen, cool-headed judgment which 
sooner or later will be given to a question so 
momentous. 





WIDE TIRE LAWS. 


We must all take off our hats to Colorado 
Springs as one of the most progressive and 
enlightened little cities on this American 
continent. Some time ago the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks of that city 
passed a resolution condemning the wearing - 
of elks’ teeth by members of the order, and 
now comes news of a radical recommenda- 
tion by the Good Roads Association of that 
place, which will strike a responsive chord 
in the breast of every man in sympathy with 
the improvement of our highways. The asso- 
ciation in question has recommended to the 
city council of Colorado Springs that all ve- 
hicles weighing 1,000 pounds or over be re- 
quired to use tires at least four and one-half 
inches in width and an ordinance has been 
prepared covering the full requirements. 

If the farmers, haulers and citizens of our 
country could be but led to understand the 
great revolution in road improvement that 
would folllow such a change, every county in 
every state in the land would immediately in- 
stitute measures for such a consummation. 
Such laws could provide that within two, or 
five, or seven, years after passage vehicles 
of certain weights would be required to use 
tires of certain widths, which would re.uce 
to a minimum the hardships imposed on 
wagon owners already possessing good ve- 
hicles and who, therefore, might not wish to 
make the changes until their old wagons 
were worn out. 
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THE BEWITCHED MUSKET. 


BY W. H. 


The war of 1812 left behind it in America 
a military spirit which for years kept alive 
the militia organizations which had made 
of every man able to bear arms a sort of 
soldier. Slowly the spirit faded, and that 
which had been once a matter of pride be- 
came a matter of derision. Officers were 
elected toward the last for some special un- 
fitness, and were the butt of much good- 
natured ridicule. There was enough room 
for pompous display amongst the officers to 
feed their vanity long after the rank and 
file had sickened of the fuss and feathers, 
and as the privates selected the small cali- 
bers for the epaulettes the parade grew in 
grotesqueness as the moss grew on the law. 

The “Calithumpian Brigade” eventually 
broke it up entirely by heaping upon the in- 
stitution ridicule which no man could be 
induced to face for the honor of wearing the 
shoulder straps. However, ere the system 
died out entirely, many very amusing inci- 
dents were born of it. Let the following 
serve as an illustration. 

In southern Ohio, a region largely settled 
by Virginians and Carolinians, the militia 
survived longer than in the other portions of 
the state, and in B— county perhaps longest 
of all. It was my fortune—or mis-fortune— 
to be introduced to the public as a yowling 
infant in that county and to grow up amongst 
a people who occupied high rank in the 
United States—as raisers of pork—and who 
voted the Democratic ticket straight, as early 
and as often as they could, to the tune of 
1,800 to 2,200 majority, spring and fall. They 
still occupy the same admirable ground. 
Well, in 18— Colonel —— —— —— called out 
the ——county battalion of militia for the 


NELSON. 


annual drill and encampment. Every man of 
military age and ability, who was able to 
do so, hired a substitute to represent him at 
that meeting of the gallant militia. Amongst 
these was Mr. ——, who employed a fellow 
whom—because it was not his name—we 
shall call Sam Jones. Sam was an innocent, 
whom nature, in framing, had denied gray 
matter in proportion to a rather generous 
supply of bone and brawn. What Sam lacked 
in brain he made up in imperturbability, and 
withal he greatly admired the “pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war.” 

Mr. —— gave Sam his musket, a time- 
honored, battle-scarred flintlock, and with 
his benediction sent him to the encampment, 
at which were assembled all who could not 
evade the duty, the gallant and bold children 
of the eagle. 

The “boys” welcomed Sam and while he 
slept “fixed things.” Plugging the fuse hole 
of his musket, they poured down a charge of 
powder and on this rammed down a wad of 
“punk,” a vegetable growth which, being 
easily ignited, was difficult to extinguish. 
More powder followed the punk, and more 
punk the powder, until the old barrel was 
half full, the last wad being particularly 
thick. 

When the battalion was called out, they 
managed to roll a coal of fire down Sam’s 
gaspipe, from which a thin curl of smoke 
presently announced that the coal had got 
in its work. Now, it was a standing order 
that loaded arms were not to be carried to 
the field. The colonel, a pompous little gen- 
tleman, mounted upon an immense plow- 
horse, galloped back and forth, roaring his 
commands in a voice six sizes too big for the 
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man, and the awkward louts who formed the 
line wheeled and marched, right-abouted and 
formed line till they were weary to the very 
soul. 

All at once, from the heart of a silence 
which bespoke utter disgust and weariness, 
came the strident—‘‘Bang!”—of Sam’s mus- 
ket. 

“Halt!” The dust-brown ranks stood fast. 

The colonel, in all the glittering panoply 
of war, came galloping furiously down the 
line to where the excitement showed the in- 
cident had occurred, and over which the 
white fumes of the discharge still floated. 

“Whose gun was that?” 

“Sam’s.” 

And then that irate officer poured forth 
the torrents of his crucified soul upon poor 
Sam, in an outburst that fairly skinned the 
poor substitute, who stood bewildered, silent, 
defenseless. Back to the head of the line 
galloped the little colonel. The line resumed 
its silent, clumsy maneuvers. But now the 
wad was thin. Ere long—“Bang!”—and the 
colonel halted the line once more and, riding 
down the rank, asked again in thunderous 


tones, whose musket had been fired. 

“Sam’s,” was the reply. A second explo- 
sion of expletives from the colonel, and again 
the line resumed its maneuvers. In a mo- 
ment, however, more ferociously than before, 
Sam’s musket belched with a roar that shook 
the hills. Once more the machinery was 
stopped and the furious commander investi- 
gated, only to be met with the information 
that it was “Sam’s’ gun that had spoken. 

Sam, open-mouthed and speechless, could 
offer no explanation. None was volunteered 
by his comrades, and at last the foaming 
colonel dismissed the helpless simpleton to 
quarters. 

As he walked off with his weapon on his 
shoulder it roared again, and Sam, believing 
it bewitched, threw it down and incontinently 
fled home. He believed the weapon be- 
witched. 

The old tube lay on the drill ground bray- 
ing and kicking all the afternoon. Sam 
never knew the secret. Indeed, he did not 


know much of anything, on any subject, at 
any time. 











The above phvoto was taken in Meadow Park, Lyons, Colo ,on June 29, 1902, by Winfield Wood. 
As will be seen, it shows a profile in the sky-line of a woman’s face, which Mr. Holmes, Sr., who 
first discovered the natural freak, very appropriately named, ‘‘The Maid of Meadow Park.” 

















Scene from Atkins Island, Millnockett Lake, 


MY FIRST HUNT IN MAINE. 


BY F. G. RININSLAND. 


“ Thece’s a pleasure in the pathless woods.’’— Byron. 


One afternoon early in October last year 
(1901) found me a passenger aboard the 
steamer Plymouth on my initial trip to the 
Maine woods, arriving in Boston early the 
next morning. 

As my train did not leave until evening, I 
spent the day in sightseeing and visited the 
various points of interest in our modern 
Athens, including a trip to Lexington and 
Concord, where was first fired the shot that 
was heard around the, world. 

We left Boston on ‘the seven-thirty ex- 
press, and after an all-night journey arrived 
at Bangor the next morning: After break- 
fasting at the spacious dining room at this 
place, we did not have long to wait for the 
train on the Bangor & Aroostook railroad, 
which was to convey me to Masardis. 

The journey from this point is very in- 
teresting. Among the notable things at- 
tracting my attention was the state reserva- 
tion at Old Town of the Penobscot Indians, 
which is situated on an island in the Penob- 
scot river and which can be seen from the 
train. Their occupation is canoe building, 
for which they are famous, guiding and lum- 
bering. 

A perfect deluge of color met my eye as 
we whirled along further into the country, 
and as we passed Brownville Junction I 
luckily got a glimpse of Mount Kathadin, 
whose lofty peak towers far into the clouds. 

As we journeyed on, we crossed the east 


and west branches of the Penobscot and 
passed the pulp mills at Millinochett, which 
are the largest in the state. After a five- 
hour journey, I arrived at Ashland Junction, 
where I took another train up the branch to 
Masardis. 

I had the company of Uncle Ned Aber- 
crombie from Bangor, and he pointed out 
to me all the points of interest. Anyone who 
has visited Billy Soules’ camps at Rangeley 
Lakes knows Uncle Ned. This makes his 
fifty-seventh year in the woods. 

A comfortable Bangor buckboard awaited 
me on my arrival at Masardis, and after 
putting aboard the few necessities I took 
with me we were soon speeding to the first 
camp at Ox Bow, ten miles from the station, 
over a very good road. I had my first taste 
of sport while we were driving along by 
clipping the head off‘a partridge with my 
30-30 Winchester. I had the pleasure of en- 
joying it at suppertime, along with the rest 
of a sumptuous meal provided by Mr. Libby 
and also had my first taste of venison, which 
was delicious. 

At this place I met my guide, Fred Herr, 
also William Atkins, the owner of the camps 
for which I was bound, and, after arrang- 
ing our plans for the morrow, retired early. 

The trip from here is twenty-five miles 
and is generally made by canoe up the Aroos- 
took river, but on account of the very dry 
season the water was too low to attempt it, 
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so we made it on saddle horses. 

We stopped at Padumkeag Stream for 
a short time, but as the season was not open 
dinner, and ‘twas here I had my first taste 
of backwoods life. We started soon after 
our hearty meal andreached the head of 
Millnockett lake at 4 o’clock, and after a 
short paddle arrived at the home camps, 
which are situated on an island in a very 
commanding position. 

Mr. Atkins had provided one of his com- 
fortable log cabins for me, which I occupied 
with my guide. After supper, we sat around 
the open fireplace and talked over our plans 
for the trip and soon after turned in for a 
good night’s rest. 

We spent Sunday in conversing and look- 
ing around the country and started out 
brigut and early Monday morning on my 
first trip in quest of game. 

We ran across three moose after being out 
we did not attempt to do any shooting, and 
they soon gave us a wide berth. We also 
saw a great many beaver dams and I viewed 
with admiration the work of these little busy- 
bodies. 

Not until the 15th did I get my first buck, 
which was a seven-pointer and very large. 

My guide spotted him and, after circling 
for a short distance, I got a beautiful shot 
and brought him down with the old reliable 
30-30 Winchester which I am proud to own. 
I felt as happy as a king, as this was my 
first deer. 

The season for moose was now open and 


we spent a little time in looking for signs 
and were soon rewarded by coming in the 
trail of five moose, but could not get near 
enough to get a shot. 

I got my second buck on October 19th, 
this one by tracking him on the snow. He 





Dining Room, Atkins Camps, Millnockett Lake. Me. 





The Author's Cabin Home, Millnockett Loke. 


also was a very large one, weighing about 
200 pounds, with eight points. I brought his 
carcass with me to the city. 

My first bird’s-eye view of this vast wil- 
derness was from the top of a lofty cedar 
on Snow Shoe mountain, affording an unob- 
structed view for miles around. 

On our way back to camp we passed a 
flock of Canada geese, which had come into 
the lake for the night to rest. Partridges 
were very plentiful and at all times they 
could be shot without much trouble. 

In the ten days that I spent at these , 
camps I saw forty deer and fifteen moose. 

On Monday morning, October 21, we were 
up bright and early for our trip homeward. 
After breakfast we started for the head of 
the lake, where a team was in waiting to 
carry us back to the first camp at Ox Bow, 
which we reached late in the afternoon of 
that day. 

Mr. Atkins, the genial boniface of this 
string of sportsmen’s camps, is a jolly-heart- 
ed soul, who cannot do too much to make 
one’s stay enjoyable while in his care, and 
with the competent and trustworthy staff of 
guides he employs one can rest assured they 
will be much taken care of if they visit him. 

As I sit in my den and view my trophies, 
my thoughts always wander back again to 
the spot where I enjoyed myself so thorough- 
ly on my first trip in the Maine woods. 





J. K. Baker and a party of friends from 
Oklahoma City, O. T., enjoyed a couple of 
days’ sport among the prairie chickens in 
Texas recently. Sport was found to be good, 
and this, coupled with Texas hospitality, 
made the trip all that could be desired. 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


ANOTHER SPORTSMAN WRITER DIES 


During the past month we were pained 
to learn of the death of an old sportsman 
press contributor, Mr. W. H. Nelson of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The news of Mr. Nelson’s 
death came to us from a mutual friend, Mr. 
Charles A. Hayden of Oxford, O., who in- 
formed us that Mr. Nelson died at his (Mr. 
Hayden’s) home on October 5, while visiting 
for a few days, en route home from Colo- 
rado. Mr. Nelson was a great sufferer from 
asthma, and for the relief of this disease he 
came to Colorado early last spring. While 
here he frequently complained of heart fail- 
ure, and it was the latter trouble which 
snapped the vital spark and let out a life 
which, if we must judge from our short per- 
sonal acquaintance with the man, was as 
sweet and serene as that of a child. 

Mr. Nelson was a frequent contributor to 
Outdoor Life (in fact, we have even now 
many manuscripts in our possession from his 
pen). He was one of the heroes of Chicka- 
mauga, saw service in many minor engage- 
ments during the last war, and took much 
pleasure in relating the humorous incidents 
connected with active army life. He was a 
fluent writer, possessing an easy and graceful 
style, and was well informed on all the de- 
tails of rifle shooting and target practice. 
He was about 60 years old when he died. 
The notice of his sudden death was received 
at the Outdoor Life office with heartfelt 
regret. 





DEER HUNT IN BLUE MOUNTAINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—During the past fall 
I enjoyed a short hunt in the heart of the 
Blue mountains, in company with H. L. Has- 
brouck. A _ two-days’ ride (seventy miles) 
from Pendleton brought us to our hearquar- 
ters, a sheep camp in the above named moun- 
tains, where we arrived after a hard drive. 
From there we packed ten miles into the 
hills. We were awakened the first morning 
after our arrival at the latter camp by a 
lusty shout, “Deer in camp!” and all hands 
jumped out of bed and began firing at a 
buck that was traveling at a rapid gait over 
a salt ground not over 100 yards away. All 
our burning of powder, however, failed to 
touch him. 


NOTICE 








After breakfast we saddled up and com- 
menced to hunt. We hadn’t gone far when 
I saw a buck standing watching us, which, 
however, Mr. Hasbrouck killed. We packed 
up our game and were on the return trip 
when we espied a buck in front of me. Three 
of us saw him at once, and simultaneously 
three Winchesters spoke, with the result that 
Mr. Buck came down. We packed him on the 
horse with the other deer, which made a 
good load, and started for camp. After 
roughing it for a few days longer, we re- 
turned home, after a most enjoyable and in- 
teresting hunt. B. D. SMITH. 

Pendleton, Ore. 





PECULIAR TRAIT OF A FISH. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I send you by to- 
day’s mail a photo of a fish that tried to 
swallow a chipmunk. The fish is a brook 
trout. A party of young men and I were 
out on Sand Creek, at Chimney Rock, a 
couple of weeks ago, and here caught the 














fish. The photo was taken only a few mo- 
ments after the fish was taken from the 
water, which accounts for the tail of the 
chipmunk appearing to have no hair on it. 
WILLIAM H. ISBERG. 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Our big annual Holiday number will be issued this year on Dec. 1. 
It will be 32 pages larger than regular numbers, and besides con- 
taining articles selected from the best manuscripts collected dur- 
ing the past year, it will be pictorially and typ 


pographicallyoneg 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


A GAME BUTCHER CAUGHT. 


Glenwood Springs, Colo., Sept. 8, 1902.— 
Editor Outdoor Life—Believing that you are 
interested in the preservation of Colorado’s 
game resources, I send you the enclosed clip- 
ping and marked paper, which speak for 
themselves. The clipping is from the Denver 
News, and I can vouch for its correctness, 
having sent the dispatch myself. I don’t care 
for any publicity for myself in the matter, 
but if you believe it necessary I am willing 
to vouch for the facts, having taken them 
from the court records here. 

H. G. OVERBECK. 


The dispatch follows: 


Glenwood Springs, Colo., Sept. 5.—The 
fact has just leaked out that A. T. Snyder, 
the millionaire ketchup manufacturer of Cin- 


cinnati, was arrested for a game law viola- ~ 


tion at Trapper’s lake last Saturday. 

There were two charges. The first for 
shooting grouse out of season, and Mr. Sny- 
der was fined $15 and costs. 

The following Monday the game warden, 
George Fravert, obtained proof on which Mr. 
Snyder was accused of shooting elk out of 
season. He was again arraigned, and this 
time was fined $50 and costs. An effort was 
made to hush up the affair, and it only be- 
came public this afternoon. 


Mr. Overbeck is right when he believes 
Outdoor Life is interested in the preservation 
of Colorado’s game. Millionaires and pau- 
pers all look alike to us when it comes to 
holding up a man’s disgraceful acts to the 
eyes of the world. The millionaire should 
even be shown less mercy than the poor man 
in game law violations, as with the latter 
class there is often found a man who kills 
beyond the limit or out of season for a hun- 
gry family, or for the hungry family of a 
neighbor.—Ed.) 





John D. Losecamp, an old big game hunt- 
er who counts his years of hunting experi- 
ence by the dozen, living at Billings, Mont., 
writes to Outdoor Life: “The unfortunate 
law in Wyoming—allowing head hunters to 
procure a license to kill off the bull elk— 
has decreased the males to such an extent 
that there are not enough left to serve in 
the running saeson, and two years more of 
head hunting will leave hundreds of dry 


cents a copy retail. 
should be sent in immediately. 


Orders for extra copies 
Orders for 
subscriptions sent in before the Holiday 
number is out can include that issue. Every 


cows. In corroboration of this statement, I 
will say that I-have the statement, made last 
fall, of a reliable man who said he saw sixty 
dry cows in one bunch of elk, in which there 
were only four bulls, all under four years 
old. He also saw on Ten Sleep Creek another 
bunch of ninety elk in which there were only 
six bulls, two of which were five-year-olds. 
At that rate, the fine elk hunting in Wyo- 
ming will be no more.” 


“We have reports from all over the terri- 
tory of the abundance of wild ducks,” writes 
“Duce High” of Jerome, Ariz. “Probably 
some of the increase is to be attributed to 
the new duck law, preventing the spring 
shooting, and the law prohibiting the sale of 
game—both good laws.” 





A SANDHILL CRANE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I send a photo here- 
with of a sandhill crane, taken with the East- 
man kodak which you sent me as a premium 
for new subscriptions. The photo was taken 
by my son, only a stripling of a boy. The 











measurements are: From tip to tip of wings, 

six feet; from top of head to bottom of feet, 

four feet nine inches; weight, seven pounds 

seven ounces. SAM CALDWELL. 
Troy, O. 
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CANINE VENERATION. 


The kennel editor, who has been a warm ad- 
mirer of the dog for some twenty years—abso- 
lutely living in his atmosphere for the last ten 
—having Seen so many varied phases of dogs 
and their uses as to make his connection al- 
most unapproachable for the variety and range 
of his experience, wishes to print a little stori- 
ette for his readers illustrating the other side 
of the question: 

Dog worshipers will doubtless declare that 
the nineteenth-century dog is to the ancient 
Briton dog as civilized man is to the savage. 
I do not believe in civilized dogs, says a writer. 
I never saw one yet. Education when applied 
to a dog is trouble wasted. The mental condi- 
tion of a dog is not much bettered by balancing 
feats with biscuits or by unnatural! posturing. 
No. I assert that the dog-worship of the pres- 
ent day is an absurd fashion, altogether unwor- 
thy of our boasted days of culture. My rea- 
sons for disliking dogs are many. I will not 
attempt to enumerate them all, but content 
myself with pointing out a few objections to 
them. Dogs may be regarded, generally speak- 
ing, from two points of view—the esoteric or in- 
doors point of view, and the exoteric of out-of- 
doors point of view. Indoor dogs are an unmit- 
igated nuisance. 

First, there is their very objectionable habit 
of expressing affection by a lavish use of the 
tongue. Now, I do not like being licked (I 
never did). If my friends and relations sur- 
rounded me and unctiously licked my hands and 
face I should be very angry. But if a small 
dog sets to work on my hands or, worse still, 
if a large dog rears up on his hind legs and, 
placing a paw affectionately on each shoulder, 
commences operations on my face, I am ex- 
pected to rejoice, while if I venture to protest 
I am regarded as heartless. 

Then dogs are so horribly social one cannot 
remain in peace in a room with a dog. Its 
friendly overtures will take no repulse, and in 
sheer self-defense one is compelled to waste 
one’s time in hypocritical displays of amity. It 
is not content with basking in the sunshine of 
my presence, which really ought to be enough 
for any dog. A cat, now, will He for hours 
snoozing, and when it wakes will softly brush 
my trousers for a few minutes and then decide, 
like the sluggard, that it has wakened too soon. 
But the dog—! It will be noticed, and is ob- 
trusive in its attempt to compass that end. 
After a prelude of licking my boots and utiliz- 
ing such part of my attire as it can convenient- 





ly reach, as a pocket handkerchief, a series of 
short barks and yelps commences. At length 
the dog decides that it would like a change of 
air, and signals at the door to that effect. I 
breathe a sigh of relief as I let it go. Five 
minutes later there is a scratching and yelping 
at the door, which I disregard, from the dog's 
point of view, for a quarter of an hour. When 
at length I remember that in my case the ten- 
ant is bound to do inside repairs, I wrathfully 
rise and admit the beast. There is a variety 
of entertainment as before in the room, and, 
history still repeating itself, I suffer the offend- 
er to depart. This time he does not return, 
and I forget my former animosity in the en- 
joyment of peace. Later on I happen to go up- 
stairs, oblivious of the canine tribe, and lo! 
the fiend has taken possession of my bed, and 
is dreaming of bones and other delights. That 
night I spend chiefly in chamois hunting and in 
wishing Noah had refused to issue dog tickets. 

I have never been bitten by a dog. I am 
much too cautious; but I can readily believe 
the bark is worse than the bite. If that old 
saying be untrue, what must the bite be? 

Then, what a curse a dog is socially! From 
a conversational point of view it is as great 
a bugbear as the weather, and equally inex- 
haustible. It is always the same—I visit my 
friend on business, but I must first admire his 
dog and have its pedigree, virtues and accom- 
plishments poured into my unwilling ears. I 
pay a morning call, and the family dog, which 
is invariably present, forces me to listen to its 
praises for half an hour; and, lest I be put un- 
der the ban of social ex-communication, I sac- 
rifice all my pretensions to a cultivated intelli- 
gence, and laboriously produce now and then a 
childish observation which makes me blush all 
over at my degradation. “Poo’ old doggy.” 
Then, “he was a nice old fel-low, he was.’ This 
may have been true once, but he certainly is 
not so now. But, in spite of my efforts, I feel 
that I am regarded with suspicion by the owner 
of the beast. 

I never was a really accomplished hypocrite. 
I remember once when I had some idea of 
changing my state, calling upon the object of 
my affections with a view to furthering my 
ends. She had a pet dachshund called Sippet. 
and, thanks to him, I am still a bachelor. I had 
long before recognized the truth of the ancient 
proverb, “Love me, love my dog,” and I 
thought I had overcome that difficulty—out- 
wardly, I mean. On that momentous occasion I 
was, of course, dressed as the situation de- 
manded, and as I stepped upstairs I breathed a 
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fervent prayer that Sippet might peradventure 
be pursuing (otters), or in a journey (on the 
way to a dog show), a-sleeping. He was asleep, 
but he must needs be awaked, and I think he 
resented it. “Oh, Mr. Cox! I must let you see 
Sippet’s new trick! Wake up, you darling!” 
(N. B.—I was wide awake.) Sippet snarled and 
growled and woke up, eyeing me with manifest 
disapproval. After the customary amount of 
persuasion and numerous failures, Sippet ac- 
complished his latest feat, and was seized and 
rapturously kissed by his mistress. I curbed 
my impatience till this was over, and hoped I 
should have a turn soon at the kissing. I then 
suggested that Sippet might be rewarded by be- 
ing allowed to slumber, but he was wide awake 
and sniffing around the room. His ‘mistress 
watched him with affectionate admiration, and 
said: “Isn't he clever? He always knows when 
tea is coming; he should have his bicky and 
cream, then he should.”’ 

I mentally groaned. Was I ever to have a 
chance? The presence of the dog put it out of 
the question for the time being. Besides, I 
hardly ever propose with a cup in one hand and 
the fingers of the other sticky. (The butter 
always comes through, I notice. Afternoon tea 
bread ought to be unleavened.) But the end 
came sooner than I expected. The tea arrived, 
and, having received a cup, I had reached the 
inevitable sticky stage, when I carefully bal- 
anced the cup on my knee, laying the bread 
and butter on the saucer, in order to get at my 
handkerchief. In a moment Sippet made a snap 
at the bread and butter, and over went the cup 
on my knee, the scalding tea half over my new 
trousers and through them to my skin, and the 
other half over the back of the dog. We were 
both hurt and Sippet’s yelp of pain drowned 
my wicked interection, so perhaps the recording 
angel did not notice it. ‘“‘She,”’ however, was 
blind to my woes and, snatching up the drip- 
ping dog, rocked it gently to and fro, and I 
might almost say slobbered over it. I caught 
a part of the crooning consolation. “Did a 
cruel old man spill his boiling tea all over ts 
poor back then? He was a clumsy, awkward 
thing, he was, he was.’’ Then I rose to depart, 
saying mildly: “I think I'll be going now, Miss 
Clifford.” She did not even look up, but re- 
plied, “Yes, I think you'd better, and then per- 
haps I shall be able to get him to sleep.”” A 
fortnight later I called again, but Miss Clifford 
would not see me. The servant said that Sip- 
pet was dead. It had died of repletion, conse- 
quent on excessive petting after its hot bath, 
and I was looked upon as the cause of its 
death. 

If I ever coMe across that rara avis (!), a dog 
that has been taught to have a proper regard 
and respect for the feelings of human beings— 
that is, a really well-mannered canine—to 
whom has been imparted a requisite training 
to fit him as a real source of usefulhess in his 
own line; to own his master as master and not 
as a slave simply to wait on him; a dog with 
firmly-established, respectful habits, who can 
care for himself without being a constant care 
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and worry, one whose sole desire is not to do 
what suits his master best; I care not for ex- 
tended pedigrees, for the fashionable strain, for 
elegibility to be registered, for type, conforma- 
tion or quality—just a simple dog—I believe I 
would consider buying it, just to take around 
among the coddled, conceited, spoiled-in-every- 
way dogs, so that the immolation of their 
friends at the altar of pseudo dog-worship by 
the owners of these modern golden calves might 
be prevented. 





DOGGY DIG-UPS. 


The beneficial influence of fresh earth on the 
general health of dogs is not often accorded 
the place it should be. Were our pampered and 
coddled city-bred dogs to have more opportuni- 
ties and more encouragement tc dig and play 
around in fresh earth there would be much less 
disease among them. 


What has become of the Pearl of Pekin 
strain of greyhounds? They seem to have van- 
ished altogether. They used to be scatered far 
and wide all over the West. Their striking 
conformation and heavily muscled quarters and 
fronts could be detected a mile away. The 
beautiful forms of such dogs as Brilliant and 
many others of her day and blood exactly like 
her will live forever in the memories of all the 
Colorado coursers. 


How knawing it is to have a two-legged cur 


say to a four-legged cur, “Psyck him; psyck 
him.”’ 


In conversation with Mr. McFarland, super- 
intendent of Pinkerton’s Western Detective 
Agency, the topic turned to the diet question. 
Mr. McFarland has very pronounced and sound 
ideas on the diet question and, having the gift 
of keen observation, is very practical in all that 
relates to feeding dogs. He very emphatically 
disclaims against the use of meat of any kind 
for very young puppies. 


In connection with this it might be interest- 
ing to relate that we have been experimenting 
with dog foods for nine years, but until recently 
we could not produce anything that satisfied 
our own critical eye. Nevertheless, we kept on 
trying, until we are now ready to place on the 
market an ideal dog food, which we hope we 
have aptly named “The Perfect Dog Food.” 
The food is prepared in this way: Good lean 
meat, which has been ground up fine in a ma- 
chine and then boiled to a jelly, is thoroughly 
incorporated with 2 per cent. graham flour, 2 
per cent. rice, 1 per cent. corn meal, 1 per cent. 
oatmeal, and 1 per cent. vegetables—beet root, 
celery, carrots, etc.—very carefully blended un- 
der our secret formula, which insures the ex- 
act relative proportion for perfect assimilation 
and transformation into muscle and energy. 
The ingredients are absolutely the best grade. 
We do not offer this food! because of cheap- 
ness; simply as good goods at right prices. 
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The constituent parts of this product are so 
beautifully blended as to make the most tasty 
and deliciously palatable food ever placed be- 
fore a dog, yet being perfectly sterilized, can 
not only be fed to all sorts and conditions of 
dogs, such as delicate pets and dogs in train- 
ing, but is perfectly adapted to the stomach of 
the most sensitive invalidese. Unlike other 
prepared dog foods, which dogs have to be 
practically forced to eat, it is eagerly relished 
from the first taste. This food can be either 
fed just as it is when the can is emptied, when 
it forms a rich and strong food, or equal parts 
of boiling water can be added and the whole 
poured over stale bread. This food is so con- 
centrated that four or five times its bulk of 
boiling water can be added to it which, with 
the addition of some stale bread, forms the 
cheapest and most nutritious food for rearing 
puppies and using in large kennels that has 
ever been placed on the market. 








The Colorado Kennel Club met Saturday, Oc- 
tober 4th, to consider the advisability of select- 
ing dates for the fall show, which was post- 
poned. There seems to be a strong feeling for 
still arranging for a show this winter. 


A FINE SETTER. 


We present this month a picture of Lady 
Howard, an English setter of more than ordin- 
ary reputation. The photo was taken on May 
24, 1901, when she was ten years old. She is by 
Champion Kent II., out of Miss LaSalle. She 
has a long, clear-chiseled head and nose, clean 
throat, deep chest, well ribbed up, perfectly 
straight legs, good feet, short tail and immense 
feather. 

The following is her prize record: Winner of 
first, open, Ottawa, 1893; winner of first, open, 
Seattle, 1899; winner of first, open, Tacoma, 1899; 
winner of first, open, Victoria, 1899; winner of 
first, open, Victoria, 1901; winner of first, win- 
ners, Victoria, 1901; winner of first, open, Na- 
naimo, 1901; winner of first, limit, Nanaimo, 
1901; winner of first, winners, Nanaimo, 1901; 
also winner of the special for best English set- 
ter in the Nanalmo show; first, open, Victoria, 
1902; first, winners, Victoria, 1902; special for 
best English setter in show; special for best 
setter of any breed in show, Victoria. 1902. 

















LADY HOWARD, C, K. C, 1892. 
Whelped March 22, 1892. Owned by Thomas Plimley, Victoria, B. C. 
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AUTO RIDING IN THE ROCKIES. 


Colorado offers one of the widest fields for 
hill-climbing experiments in America. And 
while all the really good roads of the state are 
near the mountains or in their valleys, yet 
many eastern people wonder if it is possible to 
cross the Rockies in an automobile. A good 
test of this was made several months ago when 
a Denver man rode from this city to Grand 
Junction (a distance of over 350 miles, over the 
backbone of the continent) in something like 
five days. 

A test even more severe than this was lately 
made by Webb Jay and party of Denver, who 
crossed the range to Leadville, and who climbed 
one of the most difficult passes in the state, 
Mosquito, which is over 12,000 feet in elevation— 
over 1,000 feet higher than the highest railway 
in the state ascends. We ourselves *have ridden 
over three passes out of Leadville on a bicycle 
and know what a mountain pass in that vicin- 
ity such as Mosquito means. The roadway is 
open but a few months of the summer, as deep 
snows close it early in the fall and keep it 
closed till late in the spring. The summit is 
composed of nothing but broken rocks, and 
broken in large pieces, too. All the mountains 
about Leadville are exceedingly high—few 
peaks being less than 13,000 feet in elevation, 
and many running over 14,000 feet. As the city 
itself stands on a “pedestal’’ over 10,000 feet 
high, a peak has to rise but 4,000 feet above 
that city in order to be among the kingpins of 
the Rocky range. (An article from Mr. Webb 
Jay on his Leadville trip has been promised 
us for our December issue.—Ed.). 

We predict that it will be but a short time 
until automobile touring in the Rocky moun- 
tains will become very popular. Already 
Messrs. Daniels, Jay, Hannan, Wilson, Cumbe 
and others of Denver have done considerable of 
this kind of riding, and it would, we believe, 
take but a match to set aflame a movement the 
coming summer for the organization of a tour- 
ing party under a competent leader, to go 
through, say, the beautiful San Luis valley, or 
over the picturesque route from Colorado 
Springs to Grand Junction via Ute Pass, Flor- 
issant, Buena Vista, Leadville and Glenwood 
Springs. . 


AUTO NOTES. 


Webb Jay took a hazardous trip in his Win- 
ton during the past month, going from Denver 
to Leadville over Mosquito Pass, one of the 
most difficult passes in Colorado. 

The Detroit Automobile Club was organized 
last June and now numbers about sixty mem- 
bers, each of whom personally owns a vehicle. 
There are in addition at present thirty applica- 
tions for membership under consideration. 


A Rambler automobile, made by Thomas B. 
Jeffery & Co. of Kenosha, Wisconsin, recently 
made a run of 337 miles, from St. Louis to Chi- 
cago, in less than thirty-three hours. The run 
was accomplished without troubles of any kind. 

A. T. Wilson, the Denver automobile and 
carriage dealer, will have a wagon to advertise 
in our next number which he advises the pa- 
trons of the auto to look out for. A full an- 


nouncement of it will appear in our December 
issue, 


Rules governing next year’s contest for the 
James Gordon Bennett international cup have 
been received in this country, and show that 
entries must be made by January ist. The com- 
petition will take place between May 15th and 
August 15, 1903. 

German attention has been directed to the 
demand for motor wagons in South Africa, and 
before long some enterprising firm will be ca- 
tering for Britishers down there. The motors 
wanted are ten to fourteen horse-power alcohol 
or petroleum cars. 

The German Emperor used his automobile 
frequently during the manoeuvers lately con- 
cluded, and was several times accompanied by 
the crown prince, who, on one occasion, leav- 
ing the field by himself, drove back to Sonnen- 
burg alone, proving himself to be a most effi- 
cient driver. 

Among the competitors at the recent road 
races held at Deauville, France, was one lady, 
Mme. Jolivet, who, with her husband, ran in 
the motor cycle class, each riding a Pecourt 
cycle. While she broke no records she made 
the kilometer in 58 seconds, but 1% seconds 
slower than her husband. 

At Hartford, Connecticut, recently, the Pres- 
ident of the United States appearec for the 
first time in an automobile on a ceremonial oc- 
casion. During his visit to the city President 
Roosevelt was driven over a route of nine 
miles in a luxurious electric grand victoria, fur- 
nished by the Electric Vehicle Company. 

Mayor James M. Seymour of Newark, New 
Jersey, promptly returned to the Board of 
Works with his veto an ordinance which he 
considered prejudicial to the interests of auto- 
mobilists and also illegal on account of a pro- 
vision for registering automobiles with the 
county clerk, he not being a city officer. 

The growth of the E. R. Thoma’s Motor Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York, has been phenomenal. 
The demand for Thomas motors, the Buffalo 
tonneau and the Auto-Bi has been far beyond 
the capacity of the company to supply. Al- 
though they have built a large new factory and 
increased their facilities several times they are 
still unable to cope with the demand for their 
product. 








OUTDOOR LIFE. 


An ordinance was introduced in New York 
on October 7th by a representative of the L.A. 
W. which provides for the appointment by the 
mayor of a board of examiners of automobile 
operators, who shall examine all applicants for 
license. The fees are to be $3 per year for 
hacks, cabs and other public vehicles carrying 
not more than two persons; $5 for public ve- 
hicles carrying more than two; and $10 for pri- 
vate vehicles. A fine of from $10 to $50 is pro- 
vided for persons driving a vehicle without a 
license; and the license may be suspended or 
revoked for violation of any city ordinance. 
This move on the part of the L. A. W. has 
aroused much criticism as ill-timed and un- 
necessary, even among those motorists who are 
not opposed to the principle of licensed drivers. 
Up to the time of our going to press with this 
number we had not learned of the fate of the 
ordinance. 


The Pittsburg City Councils are attempting 
to hobble automobiles. The committee on pub- 
lic safety put itself on record recently to this 
effect in recommending favorably an ordinance 
that was presented, and which, if passed, will 
limit the speed in the downtown district to six 
miles, and in the outlying quarters to ten miles 
an hour. When the fact became known a pro- 
test was sent in from automobile owners, who 
declare that the provisions are unreasonable. 
From present indications there is to be a big 
agitation before the measure gets through coun- 
cils. The main fault found with the ordinance 
is that it restricts speed on the boulevards, 
where there is no heavy traffic and only at 
certain hours of the day any travel whatever. 
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The fight in councils is certain to be a lively 
one. Most of those owning motor vehicles are 
men of influence. There are more than 300 
automobiles in Pittsburg, representing an in- 
vestment of more than $600,000. 


Ay ban tankin bout das har boolly gude 
latter Ay gat from postoffice yust leetle vhile 
ago. Ay rade en das latter Ay heft to go roun 
corner en tek beeg tankfull frolicsomeness an 
gat hardvare company gun en kill somebody. 
Val, Ay vill do das rate avay an Ay tank Ay 
kill Ole Lunderqvist, bay yiminy—hay ban 


pooty halfordam bad Norvegian an Ay gat it 
in for him lak saxty. En das latter Ay gat it 
sheck for fem dollor en das ban pooty gude, yo 
bat. Ay tank Ay heft to ban some obliged, 
Meester McGuire. Val, Ay tank Ay close das 
har for Ay hair Chicago en Norvestern anyine 
vaitin on may. Yee Crecker, Ay ban tank bout 
das gun a gone to gat en may sleep sometam. 
Val, gudeby for das tam. N. H. CROWELL. 

P. S.—Ay tank Ay rate someteng for das 
Outdoor Life.en veek or so. 

Sioux Rapids, Iowa, 





$2000 MODEL. 








The WINTON 
Motor Carriages 


Whether service be given the $1200 or 

model, it makes uo difference, 
insofar as satisfactory results go. 
They are four-season machines and 
may be depended u ea for satisfac- 
tory service under a Sg condi- 
tions of road and weather. We are 
in Col»rado to stay, and will be pre- 
pared to take the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Colo. Winton Motor Carriage Zo. 


WEBB JAY, [anager 
1761 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 















































TRAP AND TRIGGER. 





BY WEWANKE. 


With the dawn of the hunting season we are 
bringing to a close one of the most active and 
remarkable trap-shooting years in the history 
of the sport. A few there are, even now, who 
are loth to give up the “ready, pull” of target 
and pigeon shooting for the “steady, go fetch’”’ 
of the more active sport afield. It is a fight as 
old as human nature, but by the inherent laws 
of that nature the latter and freer pastime is 
bound to win. One may be ever so ardent a 
follower of the circuit, but when Bob White 
changes his filial call to the more musical note 
of the stubble and stalk field, when the first 
honk of the wild goose is borne down from the 
North on the frosty morning air and the whistle 
of the blue-wing teal succeeds the harsh call 
of the kingfisher on lake and stream, the temp- 
tation is irresistible to turn from the score- 
board and cashier’s box to the solitary path and 
match where the referee has no place and a re- 
turn of dollars and cents is unthought of. So 
it will ever be while man is as he is, and none 
but the cynic and fanatic could wish it other- 
wise. A relic of barbarism it may be, but erad- 
icate from future generations this manifsta- 
tion of our savage ancestry and we shall have 
degenerated to a nation of irresponsible vaga- 
bondage. One of the proudest heritages of the 
American nature is the knowledge and love of 
the art of shooting, and while the opportunity 
for its exercise is becoming rarer, through the 
decrease of the game supply, this is being 
more than compensated in the growth of the 
trap shotoing idea in all its forms. No time in 
our history could be cited as more pertinently 
indicative of this fact than the present year. 
Beginning with the Grand American Handicap 
at live birds, at Kansas City the first of April, 
we witnessed the greatest shooting tournament 
ever held anywhere in the world. This has 
been followed by many others of hardly less 
importance, and one who has followed the cir- 
cuit steadily gives it as a fact that the past 
four months have brought about the organiza- 
tion of more gun clubs and shooting organiza- 
tions of various kinds than any three previous 
years since Captain Bogardus and his compeers 
gave trap shooting a name. It has been one 
of the mistakes of the lovers and followers of 
this sport to hold it in too light regard. Every 
other class of athletic sport has a definite 
standing in the — mind, but trap shooting, 
which is pre-eminently the gentleman’s sport, 
has not until recently been recognized as fairly 
within the list. Demanding as it does manli- 
ness, sobriety and indefatigable application in 
order to bring satisfactory returns, and being 
entirely free from many of the undesirable fea- 
tures of modern outdoor sports. the art of trap 
shooting is, we believe, fairly on the threshold 
of recognition as one of the foremost of our 
national pastimes. 

Believing this to be so, Outdoor Life will de- 
vote each month one or more pages to a gen- 
eral review and commentary on trap shootin 
and kindred themes throughout the Unit 
States and Canada. This matter will not be 
in any sense sectional, but will aim to touch 
upon matters within the scope of this subject 
in a manner that will be both pleasing and in- 
structive, and will come from the pen of one 


who is intimately connected and acquainted 
with every branch of the sport. 


If it be indeed a fact, as semi-officially re- 
ported, that the Interstate Association has de- 
cided to abandon the annual Grand American 
Handicap at live birds, that announcement, 
when it comes, will be received with regret, if 
not with ill grace, by the rank and file of 
American shooters. We had come to look upon 
this shoot as the one great event of the year— 
corresponding to the Grand Prix at Monte 
Carlo—and the conviction will be hard to force 
that it is well to lie down before the first 
breeze of financial criticism. 


In their race for individual supremacy those 
two wizards of the shotgun, Fred Gilbert and 
W. R. Crosby, have recently put up two more 
remarkable records. Gilbert at Detroit scored 
102 straight from the 32-yard mark, and Crosb: 
at Kansas City bagged 61 at 33 yards. Eac 
score is unique, and may stand long unrivaled. 


Taking the year’s experience with the fixed 
distance handicap for target shooting. we be- 
lieve the consensus of opinion would vote it 
not a success. 


At the late meeting of the Indians. ,held at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, the tribe unanimously 
re-elected the former officers, i. e.. Tom A. 
Marshall, high chief; Frank C. Riehl, chief 
scribe; Charles W. Budd, chief of wampum 
The roster was brought up to the limit of fifty 
stalwart braves by the election to the tribe of 
John Burmister, Spirit Lake, Iowa; Ed Rike, 
Dayton, Ohio; E. B. Coe, Memphis, Tennessee: 
John M. Lilly. Indianapolis, Indiana; Capt. A. 
Ww. Dame, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Hood Wa- 
ters, New York. 


John M. Lilly of Indianapolis, Indiana, has 
undertaken a praiseworthy work in the organ- 
ization of the National Gun Club. There is 
need of a central organization to represent and 
fight the battles of the game, such as this is 
intended to be. 


We learn from the Winnipeg daily press that 
Mr. Frank Simpson has again successfully de- 
fended the West Canada championship at fly- 
ing targets. Honors rest easily and well upon 
the shoulders of this genial gentleman. | 


Another of the old guard, James B. Voor- 
hees, died at his home at Sheepshead Bay, 
Long Island, since our last issue. It is the least 
we can say of the passing of such a spirit that 
he was one of nature’s noblemen—and that he 
will be missed. 


We have the authority of the Denver Trap 
Club members to state that another big tour- 
nament, on the lines of this year’s record 
breaker, will be given in the western metropolis 
next spring. 


It is intimated by one in possession of inside 
knowledge that important individual matches 
of the near future will be shot in the South. 
This in recognition of_the lively interest and 
general support that southern sportsmen have 
given to the game during the past year. 


A challenge for the Hazard powder trophy, 
recently won by W. R. Crosby, is said to be the 
next thing on the tapis in the shooting world. 
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THE BENNETT 


NEW HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN. 


We are presenting to our readers this month 
photograph of a new repeating shotgun, in- 
vented and patented by A. L. Bennett and J. D. 
Pederson, both of Denver. The perfected gun 
as shown us is an exceedingly typical speci- 
men of firearm, being graceful looking and 
possessing a very pleasing appearance—some- 
thing resembling very much in outline the Sav- 
age rifle. Mr. A. L. Bennett, one of the pat- 
entees, is one of the oldest and best known 
trap shooters in the West. He is the author of 
the Bennett-Rose system of handicapping and 
now holds a responsible position as traveling 
representative of the sporting goods department 
of the Denver Stove and Hardware Company. 
Mr. Pederson is a young mechanical genius who 
has had a good schooling in the machine shop; 
he is also an enthusiastic shooter. 

A brief description of the salient points of 
this new sportsman’s arm is as follows: 

It is hammerless, with no opening at top or 
side, to admit snow or rain, the shell ejecting 
below. There is no opening in rear of frame, 
where other repeating shotguns allow back to 
come back when gun is operated. Both the 
block and carrier work unseen inside the frame, 
when gun is in action, while in other repeating 
guns both come into view, exposing the operat- 
or to the grease and dirt with which they are 
always associated. 

The cartridge carrier in this gun weighs but 
half an ounce, less than one-eighth the weight 
of the same part in other guns, giving conse- 
quent ease of operation. There is a very handy 
safety arrangement in the forward portion of 
the trigger guard, a backward motion locking 
and a forward motion of trigger finger unlock- 
ing the same. 

It.is a take-down, and in this connection 
must be mentioned the very valuable feature of 
the slide handle being held forward in rigid po- 
sition when gun is taken down. This does 
away with the slipping up and down of slide 
handle, and action bar, as in other repeating 
guns. It also has one-third less parts than oth- 
er repeating guns, thus reducing chances for 
getting out of order. 


THE SAVAGE CARBINE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice the criticism 
of the Savage and .30 in your October number 
by Mr. 8S. N. Leek, and by Oklahoma. I think 
their trouble is in ammunition. I have hunted 
several seasons with a Savage—the last two 
with a .30 caliber Savage carbine: I have also 
used the Winchester and Marlin .30s. It is my 
experience that the .30 shells of one of the larg- 
est manufacturers of ammunition are not uni- 
form. From the same box I have had shells 
that merely pop hard and others that lifted the 


PEDERSON GUN. 


gun ko-bump against my nose. But the am- 
munition made by the Savage people is as even 
and uniform as old black powder loads; and my 
.30 Savage has better killing power at any 
range, short or long, than the old .45-90 I did 
my first shooting with. As an instance: While 
hunting in the Priest River forest reserve in 
Idaho last fall in company with Supervisor 
Bragaw and Ranger Rogers we saw a black 
bear and two cubs; the old one faced us, and at 
285 yards one shot from the carbine killed her 
dead in her tracks. The metal-patch ball en- 
tering the chest, made a mush of the vitals, 
cut several ribs and after passing out at the 
side entered the hind leg below the middle joint, 
shattered that bone and went into the earth 
behind her. She dropped like a wet cloth, and 
her coat is now on my floor beside those of 
the cubs. It took me several seasons to make 
up my mind that I did not need the extra half- 
foot of rifle barrel on the regular guns, but I 
am convinced it is useless. The Savage carbine 
does not bounce, it will kill as far as you can 
see in the ordinary hunting country, and will 
hit anything you get the bead on through the 
Lyman peep sight up to yards. And for 
brush shooting—pheasant heads or deer—you do 
not have to back out of the brush or alders to 
turn your gun around. H. H. SCHWARTZ. 
Spokane, Wash. 


THE WINCHESTER SPECIAL 32. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a late issue of your 
magazine a brother sportsman asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion on the new .32 Winchester 
Special. I used this gun on my hunt the past 
fall and found it to be a very desirable arm, 
possessing great muzzle velocity, exceedingly 
flat trajectory and being very accurate. I, too, 
would like to hear from my brother sportsmen 
on the merits of this arm, as, having tried it 
myself with such satisfactory results, it would 
interest me to know what others have done. 

Victor, Colo. 8S. G. PORTER. 


SCORES OUTDOOR RIFLE CLUB. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Find enclosed 
late scores made by the Outdoor Rifle Club of 
this city at 100 feet, using the German ring 
target (%-inch center and \-inch rings), allow- 
ing open sights and off-hand shooting only (.22 


some 





calibers): 

G. Hinrichsen 215 222 216 217 

i Ls ng tio tcesucd bensthes 212 223 216 182 

C. Mlcth asm aketdn ee oitetes --- 196 188 199 165 

T. Lembrecht 228 221 216 216 
Mr. best score of 


Lembrecht won medal for 
the day. 7. 2 


Davenport, Iowa. 


. L., Scorer. 
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PETERS TROPHY SHOOT.—MEMBERS OF VICTORIA AND CAPITAL GUN CLUBS, VICTORIA, B. Cc. 


FAST WORK WITH THE 22. 


Since our October number went to press a 
new rifle record at wing shooting has been es- 
tablished by Adolph opperwein at San An- 
tonio, Texas. The feat was accomplished at the 
grounds of the Harvard Gun Club, where 986 
out of 1,000 clay targets were broken. 

The performance was a remarkable one in 
many ways outside of being a wonderful exhibi- 
tion of marksmanship. A man shooting 1,000 
times in less than two hours, lifts a dead 
weight of about 6,500 pounds and would soon 
tire out one not used to this sort of work. Not- 
withstanding this, however. Topperwein was 
seen at his best on his last 500 shots, due prob- 
ably to the wind blowing less strong towards 
sunset, and the sky becoming clear, giving a 
perfect blue background to shoot at, and al- 
though the exhibition was given within thirty 
feet of where the members of the gun club 
were shooting their scores, Topperwein settled 
down to business, and after beating his pre- 
vious score of 500 with only 10 missed ran out 





ADOLPH TOPPERWEIN. 


his second 500 with a score of 496, over ninety- 
— per cent., and a grand total of 986 out of 
1,000. 

Topperwein’s best runs were 106, 113, 122, 212 
and 228 without a miss. 

The score by ae ged of 100 is as follows: 98, 
99, 98, 97, 98, 100, 100, 100, 98. Total, 986. 

In a letter to ‘Outdoor Life describing his 
feat, Mr. Topperwein says: 

“The targets used were clay discs 2% inches 
in diameter, and were thrown into the air by 
my assistant, twenty-five feet from where I 
stood, and to a height of SS nag to forty feet. 
I used two ordinary .22-caliber Winchester re- 
peating rifles and the new .22-caliber smokeless 
ammunition with the new greaseless bullet. 
This ammunition, having no lubrication, can be 
fired any number of times without fouling the 
barrel. I shot the entire score without using 
the cleaning rod.”’ 


The annual election of officers of the Colo- 
rado Rifle Association resulted as follows: 
President, L. C. Moore, Cripple Creek; vice- 
president, W. H. French. Leadville; secretary- 
treasurer, H. A. Willis, Denver. . 
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THE ARIZONA TOURNAMENT. 


*‘Duce High,”’ our trap contributor from Jer- 
ome, Arizona, writes as follows regarding plans 
for the state shoot of the Arizona Sportsmen's 
Association, at Bisbee on October 23d, Mth, 25th: 
The list of trophies has been added to until 
now the Arizona Sportsmen’s Association has 

uite a respectable list of medals and trophies. 

the list of “regulars’’ on the program consists 
of: Diamond individual blue rock medal; dia- 
mond individual live bird medal; diamond four- 
man team medal (one team from each Club); 
high average medal; MacVeagh handicap med- 
al, live birds; two-man team medal; and Gwynn 
trophy, for three-man team. The last trophy 
is a new one, presented by Mr. E. Charles 
Gwynn of New York City and Phoenix. It is 
an elaborate affair, a three-handled silver lov- 
ing cup, inlaid with gold, and suitably en- 
graved, and to become the property of the club 
winning it three times. 


SOME IDAHO TRAP SCORES. 


I enclose some scores recently made by mem- 
bers of the Sandpoint Trap Club, at 25 blue 
rocks, unknown angles: 
ee ee OD Se ae 
McMahon ......- woes 23 Brant ......0.scccceeee 8 
PABZS 20cccccesees . 15 

Sandpoint. Idaho. C. &. M. 


TRAP AT EUGENE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The members of the 
Eugene Gun Club had their first day at the 
traps September 26th under quite unfavorable 
circumstances, as the wind was blowing hard 
and the traps strung to a high tension. Fol- 
lowing are the scores: 


At. Br. At Br 

ee = 115 97 Nickerson .. 115 83 
Winters .... 115 98 Templeton . 115 8% 
BEE <ietece 115 9 Paine ....... 115 82 
Cannon ..... 115 89 Griffin ...... 115 82 
Landers .... 115 8 Mathews ... 115 82 
Bennett .... 115 84 Baltimore .. 115 72 
CORFE cccvees 115 81 McClellan .. 115 65 
Eugene, Ore. B. D. PAINE, 


We are indebted to Mr. W. F. Sheard of Ta- 
coma, Washington, for a capy of the program 
of the - sans Annual Shooting Tournament of 
the Washington State Sportsmen’s Association, 
held this year at Tacoma on October 23d, %th. 
25th—the same dates as those selected by the 
Arizona State Sportsmen's Association for their 
trap tournament at Bisbee. By the time this 
issue is out the above tournament will have 
taken place, but we can hardly pass the event 
by without a notice on its very neat and com- 
prehensive program, which announces that the 
amount of cash added is $500, and that the 
value of the trophies is $250. 


























U. M. C. CARTRIDGES 
for 


have U. M. C. stamped on their heads. 
They have honesty written all over them. 
Superior material, expert labor and rigid 
inspection produce the uniformity in 
shooting which has made U. M. C. cart- 
ridges famous. 


SPECIFY THE UV. M. C. KIND. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


313 Broadway, N. ¥. 
New York Cons. 


big game 


SEND FOR GAME LAWS. 


&% First St. 
San Francisco, Cal 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


J. M. Nesley, Grant. Wash.—Kindly advise 
me if there is any sale for live mountain goats 
and what they are worth. Also, can they be 
kept in confinement? 


Answer.—We should judge that it would not 
be very hard to dispose of live mountain goats 
at a good figure to any of the private or public 
parks which keep wild animals. We know 
they can be kept in confinement, as we have 
seen a ir owned by Dick Rock of Henry 
Lake, Idaho, which he kept in a small pen 
about twenty feet square. 


Dr. J. Dalton DsShazer, Cripple Creek, Colo. 
—Do you consider the .25-35 inchester suffi- 
ciently large for deer, and can one shoot the 
.25-20 biack powder shell from it (for target 
practice and small game) without injuring the 
gun? 

Answer.—The .25-35 Winchester is plenty 
large for deer, but you could not use the .26-20 
black powder shell in it as the latter is an en- 
tirely different shell and would not fit the gun. 


Alvaie Beckwith, Lincoln, Neb.—What cali- 
ber rifle do you consider the best for deer, bear 
and the largest game und which can be used 
with short range bullets on small game? And 
will some of your subscribers tell of their ex- 
periences with the Winchester model 1897 12- 
gauge take-down shotgun? 

Answer.—What caliber is best for deer, bear 
and the largest game is a much-mooted ques- 
tion. While we have our personal preferences, 
yet we would not care to advance them too 
strongly against those of other hunters who 
have just as strong prejudices, likes. and dis- 
likes, as we have. Personally, we believe that 
a .45-70 smokeless would be the very best for 
all around purposes on big game provided that 
it was desired to hunt a great deal for bear 
and elk. On the other hand, if we were to hunt 
for deer, antelope, coyotes, goats, and such 
ame usually killed at long range we would pre- 
er the .30-30. For lion it doesn’t matter much 
whether a .30-30 or larger caliber is used, as in 
most instances the ball can be put in the right 
spot while the animal is in the tree—which, af- 
ter all, is the whole thing. President Roosevelt, 
on his Colorado lion hunt, used a .30-30. We 
hope some of our readers will send us their ex- 
periences with the Winchester model 1897 12- 
gauge take-down shotgun, as per Mr. Beck- 
with’s request. If you desire to use short range 
bullets in the .80-30 you could get bushings 
from J. P. Lower’s Sons of 1511 Larimer street, 
Denver, whose ad. you will see in our maga- 
zine. These bushings sell very cheap and are 
good for shooting at small game. 


Cc. T. Litchfield, Salt Lake City, Utah.—I wish 
to ask for a little information in regard to 200 
yards off-hand shooting at Standard American 
target. Is a shooter allowed to use a pad, such 
as a shot sack filled with sawdust or some other 
soft material, or any other kind of a pad placed 
under the arm when shooting: or a pad fas- 
tened around the body to rest the elbow or arm 
upon? Or if a shooter wears a belt, is he al- 
lowed to place his elbow between the belt and 
his body in order to steady his arm? 

Answer.—It would be hard to say what is 
Tulable in the above conditions, as different 
associations have different rules. For instance, 
the Colorado Rifle Association allows the use 
of telescopes in off-hand shooting, while many 
other rifle associations, including the National 
Schuetzen Bund, do not. If the question were 
brought up in the Colorado Rifle Association 











we believe the employment of such devices. as 
mentioned would not be allowed, although there 
is nothing in its rules specifically objecting to 
them. The intention of the rules of most of 
the rifle associations is to discourage the use 
of such devices. For instance, one of the rules 
of the National Schuetzen Bund reads: “No 
shooter is allowed to place the butt of the rifle, 
when aiming. under the coat, vest or suspen- 
ders.’’ Another reads, “No trick or device 
holding, intended to aid shooting, or holding, 
will be permitted.’’ Another extract from the 
same rules reads, “Only simple supports or gun 
holders (palm rests) are permitted.’’ Taking the 
sense of the National Schuetzen Bund and the 
Colorado Rifle Association rules as a basis, we 
should rule against the employment of such 
alds to shooting as mentioned. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“Thoughts Adrift,”’ by Hattie Horner Louthan; 
12 mo., antique boards, $1; full morocco, $5; 
The Gorham Press, Boston. 

This dainty little volume of poems comes 
to us as the offering of a western woman who 
has_ shown rare talent in writing verse. A 
roduct of Kansas, it remained for Colorado’s 
air sun to ripen her genius into that fullness of 
power and strength which elicits the admiration 
of America’s closest critics. he poems are 
natural, eloquent and full of feeling, and we 
procies for them a large sale. Mrs. Louthan 
as written several poems for Outdoor Life, 


some of which drew forth very favorable com- 
ment. 





“The Book of Bugs,’’ by Harvey Sutherland; il- 
lustrated with forty-two engravings; 12mo, 
pages, cloth, price $1.25; Street & Smith, 
publishers, New York. 


For several years Harvey Sutherland’s ac- 
counts of bugs and “kindred creatures,’’ pub- 
lished in Ainslee’s’ Magazine, have attracted 
widespread attention. here was an urgent de- 
mand that the author write a book on “Bugs,” 
and the volume is now before us. It gives in- 
teresting accounts of all kinds of bugs, both 
domestic and foreign, but the larger portion of 
the work deals with those creatures familiar to 
all. There are chapters on flies; mosquitoes, 
fleas, and the busy bee, the ingenuous spider, 
foes of clothes and carpets, the aristocrats of 
the kitchen, and many others, all told in a 
style full of rare wit and humor, and still 
teeming with valuable information. 





“Rob and His Gun,” by William Alexander 
Linn; illustrated by half-tones from photos; 
price, $1 net; Charles Scribner’s Sons, publish- 
ers, New York. 


The above book is one that will be found es- 
pecially interesting and instructive to young 
readers who love the dog, the gun and the 
rifle. The object has been to introduce to them 
some of the pleasures of country life, in which 
the author has succeeded admirably. In the 
volume are found practical hints by which they 
may become expert with the gun and rifle, by 
which they may be made acquainted with game 
of different kinds and the manner of hunting it, 
and at the same time learn the difference be- 
tween the pleasure of a true sportsman and the 
taking of life for the mere sake of milling. 
The narrative is a description of actual hunt- 
ing expeditions of the author,. the incidents re- 
lated and the persons described having come 
under his personal observation. 
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TWO BIG CONCERNS UNITE. 


On August 6th the Gundlach-Manhattan Op- 
tical Company was incorporated with a capital 
of $600,000. This corporation takes up the en- 
tire plant and business of the Gundlach Optical 
Company of Rochester, New York, and the ma- 
chinery, stock, patents and business of the 
Manhattan Optical Company of New York, 
Cresskill, New Jersey. The plant of the latter 
company has been closed, and all the effects 
are being removed to the Rochester plant of 
the new corporation, where all of its product 
will be manufactured in the future. 

It is presumably unnecessary to give our 
readers any detailed information concerning the 
two companies that constitute the new corpora- 
tion. The Gundlach Optical Company were the 
manufacturers of the Korona cameras, and a 
very complete and efficient series of lenses, 
headed by the well-known Turner-Reich Anas- 
tigmat. They furthermore manufactured, in ad- 
dition to a complete line of photographic goods, 
an excellent line of microscopes, objectives, and 
accessories, and had recently branched out into 
the manufacture of the Turner-Reich field 
glass, whose many excellent qualities have al- 
ready won for it considerable favorable com- 
ment. “It’s all in the lens’’ is the trade mark 
of a line of goods favorably known wherever 
pootegraphy is practiced. The Manhattan Op- 
tical Company of New Yerk were the manufac- 
turers of the well-known Wizard cameras, a 
line that has steadily improved in every respect, 
and that has justly won the high regard of the 
photographic public. In addition to a complete 
line of photographic supplies this company also 
manufactured a complete series of photographic 
lenses, which was recently amplified by the ad- 
dition of the Verastigmat, concerning which 
much favorable comment has been made. 

A meeting of the board of directors of the 
new company was held in the Rochester offices 
on August 7th, and the following officers were 
elected: President, Henry H. Turner; vice- 
president, Rudolph J. Schaefer: second vice- 
president, John Zellweger; secretary, Charles P. 
Schmid, Jr.; treasurer, John C. Reich. 

Under the conditions at present existing, the 
new corporation seems to have taken a wise 
step at a very opportune time, and we can not 
but feel that success will result. 


A DESERVED COMPLIMENT. 


‘riden, Conn,., Aug. 26, 1902 

W. R. McFadden & Son., Denver, Colo: We 
wish to express our thanks and appreciation of 
the good work you did on this elk head, just re- 
ceived. We are more than delighted with its 
appearance and compliment you upon what 
seems to us to be an extra fine piece of work. 
It may interest you to know that President 
Roosevelt was in this city last Friday, and 
among the decorations we had a piece consist- 
ing of a full length portrait of “Teddy.’’ On 
the right was located the elk’s head which you 
sent us and on the left a large buffalo head 
which we possess. Under this was the inscrip- 
tion, “A Matchless Trio.’’ This particularly at- 
tracted the President's attention—to such an ex- 
tent that he asked the driver to stop and allow 
him to look at it. Again expressing our thanks, 
We are yours truly, 

PARKER BROTHERS 

Per W. H. Lyon, Secretary. 





The new Ideal Hand Book No. 15 is just 
from the press. Sportsmen all over the country 
always await the production of these periodical 
booklets with as much interest as they do their 
monthly sportsmen’s magazine or the coming of 
their new gun. There is so much to be said of 
the new features connected with the last hand- 
book that we will not attempt to mention them 
but hope our readers who are interested will 
send 6 cents in stamps to the Ideal Manufactur- 
ing Company, New Haven, Connecticut, for 
this book. 


Ze Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


Uf your dealer cannot 
dozen 4x5 size with deveioper. 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 
St® Wabash joe 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th@16th Sts Aties Block 
NEW YORK 


you send 20¢ for one 


CHICAGO 





Sam G. Dorman, the veteran rifieman of St. 
Louis, has broken the local ten-shot record on 
the German %-inch-ring target, shooting at 200 
yards range, off-hand, by scoring 238 out of a 
possible 250 points. He used King’s CG semi- 
smokeless powder. Mr. Dorman is shooting in 
fine form at the present time. 


One of the most interesting, novel and valu- 
able inventions of recent years is the new word- 
writing typewriter, invented by W. H. Benning- 
ton, of Kansas City. We call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of this com- 
pany on another page. 





G. H. Garrison & Co. of Rockford, Illinois, 
have sent us one of their new shotgun cleaners, 
This cleaner is a new idea, being controlled 
from the handle to fit varying diameters of bar- 
rels. Their book on “Care of Fire Arms” is 
sent to any one free on request. 


GOT HIS HAIR BACK. 


Was Perfectly Bald When He Started to 
Use Newbro’s Herpicide. 


Frederick Manuell, Maryland block, Butte, 
Montana, bought a bottle of Newbro’s Herpicide, 
April 6, 99, and began to use it fur entire baldness. 
In 20 days. he says, he had hair all over his head, 
and on July 2 he writes, and today my hair is as 
thick and luxuriant as anyone could wish. New- 
bro’s Herpicide works on an old principle and 
with a new discovery—destroy the cause and you 
remove the effect. erpicide destroys the germ 
that causes dandruff, falling hair, and finally 
baldness, sothat with the cause gone the effect 
cannot remain. Stops falling hair at once and 
starts the new growth in a week. 
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Uncle Sam says it’s 
all right 


Uncle Sam, in the person of ten of his government officials, is always in charge of every 
department of our distillery. During the entire process of distillation, after the whiskey 
is stored in barrels in our warehouses, during the seven years it remains there, from the 
very grain we buy to the whiskey you get, Uncle Sam is constantly on the watch We dare 
not take a gallon of our own whiskey from our own warehouse unless he says; it’s all right. 
And when he does say so, that whiskey goes direct to you, with all! its original strength, rich- 
ness and flavor, carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN- 
TEE of PURITY and AGE, and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. That’s why 
HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medicinal purposes. That’s why it is preferred for 
other uses. That's why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers. That’s 
why YOU should try it. Your money back if you're not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.00 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN: 
YEAR-OLD RYE for $4.00, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense, and your 64.00 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied, you are notoutacent. Better let 
us send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a 
——_ to join you. We ship in a plain sealed case, no marks to show what’s 
nside. 

If you can use 20 Quarts or can gst some of_your friends to join you, 
we will een 703 20 Quarts for 816.00 by Freight Prepaid, thus 
saving you 00. e have been in business over 33 years and have a 
paid-up capital of $500,000.00 so you run no risk. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINN. DAYTON, OHIO ST. LOUIS, MO. 
50 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866 





G »vernment statistics show that the Miami Valley in Ohio produces better grain and has purer 
water than any other section of thiscountry. It is nature’s garden. Right in the heart of this favor- 
ed spot is our distillery. We have at our very door the twoessentials for producing the finest whiskey 
in the world—the best grain and the purest water. Add to these one ofthe most completely equipped 
distilleries ever operated and an experience of 36 years in distilling whiskey and you have a combin- 
ation that is unequaled anywhere. That’s why HAYNER WHISKEY is the best for medical and 
other uses. That’s why we have over a quarter of a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU 
should try it. Don’t forget that it goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its origina) 
strength, richness and flavor, carriesa UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARAN- 
TEE of PURITY and AGE and saves you the dealers’ enormous profits. Your money back if you’re 
not satisfied. Reed our offerabove. The Hayner Distilling Company. 
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NOTES. 


A very artistic catalogue is to hand from the 
Laflin & Rand Powder Company, 99 Cedar 
street, New York. The finest of enameled pa- 
per is used throughout, while fetchy half-tone 
vignettes embellish nearly every page. The 
Laflin & Rand powder has made great strides 
among the shooters of America, and no one in- 
terested in powder should be without the little 
book in question. 


Charles C. Eichelberger, manager of the Den- 
ver branch of the John Deere Plow Company, is 
always alive to the wants of the western trade. 
He has ordered some fancy cutters and light 
speeders, to be here about November Ist, which 
can be seen at the Denver office and store 
rooms, ‘corner Fifteenth and Wazee streets. 
Mr. Eichelberger promises that they will be 
among the nobbiest and nicest things in the 
sleigh line in the West. 


We are indebted to the Anthony & Scovill 
Company of New York, through our old Colo- 
rado friend, Mr. S. B. Hord (who holds a re- 
sponsible position with this concern) for a copy 
of their Cyko Manual, a booklet of instructions 
which is very valuable to the amateur photo- 
grapher. In fact, after looking over the vari- 
ous significant titles to well-written articles and 
the carefully compiled tables of the book, we 
can hardly see how a photographer can afford 
to be without it. It is sent free upon request. 

E. W. Swanbrough, who has been acting as 
manager for E. R. Cumbe, the Denver automo- 
bile dealer, has left for a business trip over 
the western states for Thomas B. Jeffery, 
manufacturer of the Rambler automobile, of 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. Mr. Swanbrough recently 
covered the distance from Denver to Pueblo 
(120 miles) in one of these wagons, weighing 
1,200 Ibs. and with 4% horse-power, in 7 hours 
45 minutes, over muddy roads. He says it is no 
trouble for him to run twenty-five miles an 
hour over good roads. and he can make an av- 
erage of eighteen to twenty miles an hour over 
rough and ready roads. 


We call our readers’ attention to the adver- 
tisement in this issue of the Canvas Decoy 
Company, of Union City, Tennessee. This con- 
cern manufactures decoy ducks and geese out 
of cloth which is thoroughly air-proofed; the 
decoys are then hand painted to imitate the 
species they represent. When not in use the 
decoy may be folded, collapsed and put in vest 
pocket; it weighs but 4 oz. These are the most 
durable, lifelike and convenient decoys made. 
The company has just issued a new circular 
concerning a valuable improvement for this 
season which they will be glad to mail to any 
sportsman who may write for it 


If there exists any doubt in the minds of 
sportsmen readers about the volume of busi- 
ness done by Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 
Broadway. New York, a glance at the new 28)- 
page catalogue of this company is enough to 
convince. This big concern has been for years 
one of the largest importers and dealers in 
guns in America, and handle sporting goods. 
bicycles, bicycle sundries, fishing tackle and all 
lines of sporting goods accessories. This com- 
pany also issues a periodical price list of odd 
and second-hand guns which sportsmen desir- 
ing to buy a good gun at a cheap price should 
send for. Their big 250-page catalogue is sent 
free to gun, bicycle and sporting goods dealers 
on request. 

The new catalogue of the Remington Arms 
Company is to hand. It is very artistically got- 
ten up, and as a great part of the book is given 
up to Remington rifles. no sportsman should 
be without it. Among the arms illustrated and 
described are the Remington hammerless shot- 
gun in several grades, the Remington 
new mode! shotgun, Remington model 1893 sin- 
ble-barrel shotgun, Remington No. 6 take-down 
rifle, Remington No. 5 special rifle, No. 4, No. 3, 
No. 3 match rifle, No. 2, the Remington-Lee. 
the light “baby’’ carbine, the Remington-Lee 
military magazine rifle and the carbine, the 
new model small-bore military rifle, the mili- 


The Latest 
Scientific 
Discovery 


is based on the principle, 
“Destroy the cause, you 
remove the effect.’’ 
Herpicide kills the 
rms that cause dan- 
ruff by digging up the 
scalp as they burrow 
their pestiferous way to 
the hair root, where they 
finally destroy the hair. 
; Without dandruff your 
hair will grow luxuri- 
antly. 


Newbro’s 
Herpicide 
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ing hair, and starts hair 
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tary rifle and carbine, and the Remington sin- 
gle-shot target pistol and Remington double 
derringer. The catalogue is sent to any one 
on request. 

“Outdoor Social Life in Colorado’’—what a 
significant and appropriate name for a Colorado 
production—comes to our desk in the shape of 
an artistic booklet written by Hal S. Ray, gen- 
eral agent of the Rock Island Route, Denver. 
Mr. Ray’s letter relative to this handsome book 
(which is sent free to any one applying) tells 
its purposes very briefly, so we append an ex- 
tract from it: “In ‘Outdoor Social Life in Colo- 
rado,’ we have sought to direct the attention 
of the pleasure seeker to conditions as they ex- 
ist in Colorado in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. Many in the East have an impression 
that in winter we are buried deep in snow and 
frozen by chilling blasts. To inform them of 
the possibilities of enjoyment during that sea- 
son means, we think, an increase in the volume 
of business to our resorts, and a consequent 
benefit to our state.’’ 

For economic purposes, the general offices of 
the Hazard Powder Company were on Septem- 
ber 15th removed to Wilmington, Delaware. 
The following branch sales agencies will re- 
main as heretofore established in the respective 
territories: Chicago. Illinois, E. S. Rice: Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio, F. J. Waddell: Denver, Colorado, 
S. C. Madden; Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, D. W. 
C. Bidwell & Co.; San Francisco, California, 
Alanson H. Phelps: St. Louis, Missouri, Will- 
iam McBlair. Messrs. Lequin & Lentilhon have 
been appointed eastern sales agents of the com- 
any, with offices at No. 46 Cedar street, New 

ork City. This agency will have under its 
charge the trade of eastern Canada, the New 
England states, New York, New Jersey, east- 
ern Pennsylvania, and the territory heretofore 
under the care of the Baltimore office. It is the 
purpose of the company not only to hold the 
highly valued trade that it has enjoyed for so 
many years, but to extend the business in all 
its branches. 
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JAKE TOBY’S MINISTER. 


BY WALTER G. CORKER. 


AKE TOBY gave the lunch 
counter such a vigorous 
kick with his heels that 
old Mr. Grim stopped ar- 
ranging the pickle bottles 
on their shelf and looked 
around in some surprise; 
but this was only Jake's 
way of unjointing his mind, 
for he had sat on that 
same spot, off and on, for 
the last five years and 
kicked the counter without 
so much as a glance from 
Grim while he narrated 
the number and quantity 
of passengers that chose his stage line for 
means of transportation from the railroad to 
Shelby. There must have been a foreboding 
of approaching trouble, for Mr. Grim, with 
hands behind him, raised his goodly propor- 
tions to the same board of the counter and 
settled himself to hear the worst. As Jake 
seemed slow to begin, he made a few re- 
marks that were appropriate to pave the 
way for any dire calamity. 

“Has old Cy Bradly died or the Lone Star 
mine pinched out?” 

“No,” said Jake, “but just about as bad; 
there’s going to be a burying next week.” 

“Who's to get planted?” asked Grim. 

“A sky pilot preacher that came up to- 
day. I told him he’d better quit the job and 
gave him a verbatim account of the ending 
of our last religious worship just three years 
coming Sunday. As we came up the dug 
way I stopped my four and pointed out the 
exact spot on the opposite hill where his 
professional brother was resting comforta- 





ble with three or four slugs of lead to help 
hold him down. He’s another of those long- 
tailed-coated gents that ain’t sufficiently on 
to the sentiments of the hereafter of this 
‘ere metrop’lis. But things have changed a 
bit in the last three years, and a lot of new 
families have come in since the strike—yet 
I don’t think he can stay.” 

“What did he say when you told him?” 

“Nothing! Just gave his fishy-looking 
eyes a kind of roll and said he’d like to get 
inside for his scratch book. I stopped and 
he climbed back upon the seat. I knew he 
was pretty well worked up, for he had taken 
a nip of snake-bite while he was after the 
book, or, as he’s a preacher, it might have 
been horse liniment.” 

The conversation was brought to a sud- 
den termination as the object of their re- 
marks opened the door. He was a small 
man, of wiry build, close to forty, with dark 
moustache and hair, and eyes that were, as 
Jake said, kind of fishy. Old Grim slipped 
down from his perch on the inside and stood 
ready to obey orders as the stranger ap- 
proached. 

He introduced himself as the Reverend 
Mr. Leland with an easy grace and man-of- 
the-world air, and started into business at 
once. 

“My good friend here (nodding to Jake), 
has been so kind as to inform me of the un- 
popularity of those who have given their 
lives to the divine calling in your little vil- 
lage, but I trust these differences can be 
amicably settled without trouble. My health 
being ‘poorly, I was advised by my physician 
to seek a high altitude, and when I incident- 


ally heard of the isolation of your town from 
(3) 
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civilization I felt it my duty to come at once 
and lend all my energy for the betterment 
of mankind; but as public sentiment seems 
to be against me, I deem it necessary to use 
all due precaution against accident or injury 
to my person or property. As I was walk- 
ing by I could not help but notice you en- 
gaged in your peaceful pursuit, also the sign 
‘Post Office’ above the door. All of which, 
and your honest face, was sufficient proof of 
your integrity. I therefore wish to impose a 
trust in you of considerable importance.” 

Old Grim rubbed the bald spot on his 
head until it had a gloss like varnish, while 
Mr. Leland was opening a large envelope 
and removing a quantity of greenbacks. 

“It will be just as well,” said he, “for this 
gentleman, Mr. Toby, I believe, to witness 
the counting of this money—just a form, 
of course, but then we three can be satis- 
fied.” 

As they stood there he laid carefully, in 
separate piles, bills of each denomination. 
There were five of the hundred dollar series, 
two of the fifty, and the rest lower. Jake’s 
and Grim’s eyes were riveted on the five 
hundred dollar pile, and I doubt if either saw 
much else. Mr. Leland ran them over. 

“I make it just an even thousand,” he 
said, and Grim did the same. Jake made it, 
on two careful counts, a thousand and five, 
but as he was over instead of short they let 
it go. 

“I wish to place this money in your 
hands, Mr. Grim, while I stay in this com- 
munity; I have kept enough by me for my 
immediate needs.” He slipped the bills back 
into the envelope and sealed it. “Now your 
sack needle, just to put a stitch through, you 
understand—a mere form.” 

Grim turned and got the needle, the 
stitch was taken and tied, the envelope with 
its treasure passed into his hands for safe 
keeping. After an elaborate harangue on 
his gratitude for this accommodation, Leland 
wished them good night. 

When the door had closed on one of his 
coat-tails and he re-opened it to free himself, 
he came very near catching Jake Toby start- 
ing on some uncomplimentary remarks 
about this good man’s business ability. After 
the second attempt he got away safely, and 
Grim and Jake sat talking till late into the 
night. 


“Well,” said Grim, time 


“we've got 
enough, for this is only Tuesday; by Friday 
we can feel the pulse of the people and be 
able to tell what they are going to do; but 
I think, just as you do, that if they turn him 
down it is the duty of you and me that know 
of this money to see that he has everything 


done proper. You remember the other chap 
only had rough lumber, but now we have 
time by the fore-lock, and will do it accord- 
ing to Hoyle. You look around at the settle- 
ment to-morrow, Jake, and see how their 


line is; he ain’t more than five foot six, 
is he?” 
“They all come the same price,” said 


Jake. “A five-footer would cost just as much 
as a six-footer, for it would not take any 
more handles.” 

Grim blew out the spluttering coal oil 
lamp, locked up for the night, and each went 
his own way. 

Next morning Mr. Leland walked around 
and viewed the town, apparently unaware of 
the stir his presence created. Men stood in 
little groups and eyed him until his wiry 
figure was lost in the portals of the Caribou 
hotel, where he had engaged a room for a 
month. 

“It is a wonder,” said one man with a 
very red nose and a section of his ear miss- 
ing, “that Sanders would take him.” 

“Oh, he’d go kersnoots with the old man 
himself, if he had a swag,” said another; 
“but if that gent intends paying his board 
and room rent out of the collection box 
they’ll be two awfully fooled people, if you 
hear me. Have any of you boys decided how 
to remove this bannacle to the peace and 
quietude of our city?” 

“You leave that to me,” said the red- 
nosed man. “I see this gent hasn’t got any 
turtle dove expression, but I’ll prescribe for 
his particular complaint.” 

Mr. Leland seemed to be a man of great 
personality and an able and interesting 
talker. If it had not been for the unjust 
prejudice against ministers by the people of 
Shelby he would soon have been a general 
favorite. So it was, as the days drew on to 
the latter part of the week, he had quite a 
following of the better class, and was invited 
out to dine by the people who would have 
liked to see the little village, which force of 
circumstances made their home, shed its 
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cloak of sin and shine forth a veritable gem 
among the mountains. On the other hand, 
the tin-horn gamblers, saloon men and a ma- 
jority of the miners saw only the possible 
thwarting of their plans and vile lives by the 
coming of this stranger. 

There would be in a short time move- 
ments put on foot to govern these law- 
breakers of the people and of God. Shooting 
affrays and drunken rows over the card 
table would be looked on with disfavor. 
They recognized in Mr. Leland a man of 
nerve, and, if allowed to remain, a most dan- 
gerous foe to all their kind. 

There was a mass meeting held in a back 
room off one of the saloons, presided over by 
the red-nosed man. All who gathered there 
were aware of the business in hand. The 
chairman made a short address: “Among 
you I see familiar faces, those that have 
been tried; but there are some new ones 
among us, and if there are any who do not 
understand what has called us together I 
will explain. We are here to decide on a 
way to remove a member of society who has 
no business with us. We were called on 
once before to perform this task. The first 
law of nature is self-preservation. Our sub- 
ject this time is a far different man than we 
had to deal with three years ago, a man, I 
should say, of brains, and if we go about our 
business right the result will be more satis- 
factory. For my part I have no desire to 
add to our already started graveyard of 
Bible thumpers, but if there is no other way 
I am here to tell you that I will see it 
through to the end. Any one who does not 
wish to go on with this matter can leave at 
once.” 

There was a rustle in the crowd, but 
everyone remained. 

“T am glad to see you all stand pat,” said 
the chairman. “Now, everyone shall have a 
chance to express his views, beginning here 
at the right.” 

“Before the meeting broke up there was 
a well laid plan to rid the community of Mr. 
Leland, if he failed to take a hint, which 
consisted of a notice to be tacked on his door 
Saturday night, with a hideous decoration 
for a heading of skull and cross bones and a 
few remarks that will not bear repeating. 

About the same time there was another 
rmleting held at the home of one of the lead- 
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ing mine owners. It represented the law- 
abiding, peacefully-inclined portion of the 
town that were anxious to have the minister 
remain. 

Mr. Leland addressed the gathering: 
“My friends,” he began, “it is with pleasure, 
even with the pending trouble, that I am 
able to be among you this evening. You all 
can rest assured that I shall stand at my 
post until the end does come, be it what it 
may. I have been alone on foreign shores, 
surrounded by the worst of cannibals, with- 
out a friendly word or face to cheer me on, 
yet the days have come and gone and I have 
been spared a thousand deaths, and my days, 
I am sure, will be allotted to me according 
to the good I may do. Let everyone promptly 
at 10 o’clock Sunday morning be at the 
vacant building of our townsman, Mr. San- 
ders, that adjoins the Jaw Bone saloon, and 
without fear I will, if necessary, beard Satan 
in his den.” 

The ladies present resorted to the use of 
their handkerchiefs, caused by the eloquence 
and courage displayed by their fearless 
brother at the call of duty. 

Continuing, he said: “As I walked up 
here this evening the heavens were bright- 
studded by a million flickering lights, and 
the littleness of man in this great universe 
rested on me like a pall. Something unseen 
seemed to question me, ‘What have you done 
that you should live?’ As I walked on, near- 
ing the place where I felt sure of a welcome, 
these lines came to me: 


“My life work it has been 

Some sinner’s soul to save, 

But now, as I stand by my friends, 
I’m drawing towards the grave. 


And when I’m called away, 

My earthly duty done, 

May I sit on my God’s right hand 
And greet you every one.” 


An amen was echoed through the crowd 
as he finished. Then a gentleman, more 
familiar with the stern realities of life, made 
an address in which he urged every man and 
woman present to be on hand Sunday morn- 
ing and lend their influence by their attend- 
ance to law and order. “Be there when the 
door first opens and scatter out all over the 
building; it will keep them from massing in 
a solid body. We had better organize a com- 
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mittee to deal promptly and severely with 
the first offender that makes any demonstra- 
tion. Our only safeguard is to nip them in 
the bud before the rose has time to bloom 
znd the thorns grow hard from age.” Under 
his careful supervision plans equal to those 
of the enemy were made, and everyone felt 
better when the meeting adjourned, with a 
ray of hope shining brightly on their scheme 
for Sunday morning. 

Jack Toby and Mr. Grim had not been 
idle. They had found out to their satisfac- 
tion that the minister was to go, and had 
surmised by wonderful foresight what would 
best meet the needs of the traveler. They 
were both standing in the store-room, in the 
rear of the main building, while Jake held a 
lighted candle and called off the expense 
bill. Grim carefully jotted it down on the 
top of a nail keg. Sixty dollars was the first 
item. Five for an ordinary lumber box, five 
for silver plate engraved “Our Minister,” 
total seventy. “The very best 1 could do,” 
said Jake. 

“Well,” remarked Grim, “it’s expensive, 
but I guess we can afford it. I did not get 
my clothes, that was right,” said Grim; “if 
his are damaged I will take a suit out of 
stock.” 

“There is one thing more, Grim; are you 
going to split the roll right down the center 
with me?” 

“There will be time enough to talk that 
over later on,” said Grim, as he pinched the 
envelope through his coat to feel that the 
treasure was still safe. “I’ll have to dig up 
to square this bill of stuff—and, you see, 
Jake, I expect to have to settle his hotel 
bill, for Sanders was around to-day and 
asked if I had some money of the preacher’s 
for safe keeping. I had to say yes, but I did 
not let him know the amount. I let him 
think it was a matter of a couple of hundred, 
and he went off satisfied.” 

Saturday Shelby was shrouded in a hush, 
like the lull before a storm. The only thing 
that broke the stillness was the screech of 
the steam whistles at the smelters as they 
sounded the hour for a new shift to go on 
duty. 

Mr. Leland could be seen walking about 
the town, his clerical coat buttoned tightly 
to the chin and eyes cast down in deep medi- 
tation. He passed the postoffice, aparently 


unawares, then turned and went back. Grim 
gave him a cordial welcome. 

“No, thank you, I’ll not sit down; I’ve 
been out drinking up the sweet perfume of 
this glorious summer day and collecting my 
thoughts for to-morrow’s discourse. Of 
course you will come, Mr. Grim?” 

Old Grim colored to the roots of his hair 
and a hectic flush flitted across the barren 
waste on his cranium. 

“Oh, yes; I'll be on hand, if nothing pre- 
vents.” 

“We must not let anything stand in the 
way of our spiritual welfare,” said Mr. Le- 
land. “But I did not stop to lecture this 
morning, but on business for the morrow. I 
intend to handsomely start a subscription 
for our church, which I hope soon to have 
under way. Our present accommodations 
are very distasteful to me, and I want a hun- 
dred dollars to head the list.” 

Grim pulled the envelope from his inner 
pocket and prepared to cut the string. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Grim. As Mr. Toby 
is not here, I doubt if it is business to open 
this packet excepting in the presence of we 
three. A mere form, of course; but if you 
can let me have this amount without dis- 
turbing the packet I will give you a receipt 
for the same and we can open the other at 
some future time.” 

Grim replaced the enevlope, and, going 
through his pockets, cash drawer and post- 
office money, made up the amount, which 
Mr. Leland, after writing a receipt, carefully 
pocketed and continued his walk and medi- 
tations. 

Sunday morning was one never to be for- 
gotten in Shelby. By half past nine a large 
crowd had collected where the service was 
to be held. They found seats on boards, 
placed on the tops of beer kegs, strung 
across the room. By ten there was not 
standing room in the dilapidated place, and 
the less fortunate partially filled the narrow 
street outside. Everyone’s face wore an ex- 
pectant look and carefully scanned each 
new-comer who jostled and pushed his way 
to the front in hopes of seeing the beloved— 
or hated—Mr. Leland. But he did not come. 
After an hour’s patient waiting they began 
to leave. There was uneasiness in both fac- 
tions. Mr. Sanders was waited on in private 
and public. “I think,” he said, “Mr. Leland 
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will be back. He is hiding near town and 
will no doubt be in this evening. J took the 
notice off the door this morning, besides I 
have found that old Grim has a lot of money 
of his to keep till called for; but I'll take 
my hotel bill down to-night, and before he 
gives it up to Leland I’ll have that and fifty 
dollars more that he got me to subscribe for 
the church.” 

Mr. Grim met the matter with apparent 
indifference, for he was safe and had what 
is known throughout the West as a sure 
thing. 

Jake Toby strutted around like a man 
enveloped in mystified intelligence, which 
would lose its charm at once should he im- 
part his knowledge to the world. 

That night quite a little group sat in Mr. 
Grim’s store and waited patiently for Mr. 
Leland, each one intending to have Grim 
settle the accounts of the vanished minister 
if he failed to arrive and transact his own 
business. It was in the wee small hours 
that Mr. Grim, seconded by Mr. Toby, was 
prevailed upon to cut the string and clip the 
end of the precious envelop. He slipped his 
fingers in and pulled out, not a thousand dol- 
lars, but a bundle of brown paper, and held 
it to the light, his eyes blinking very hard, 
the color running over his face and seeming 
to jump off the rear platform of his bald 
spot and start right back on his chin, ready 





for another race. Then he turned on Mr. 
Toby, who was standing by with eyes and 
mouth wide open. 

“Jake Toby, you’re a fool, a blamed idiot, 
to come here and tell me you had a preacher 
passenger on your stage; and what were you 
looking at when he gave me the wrong en- 
velope? It will take me a day to figure up 
what I am out on your nonsense.” 

Grim’s voice had been steadily rising 
until it reached a key that even he, in his 
excited frame of mind, could not hold up, 
but while it did he scored poor Jake unmer- 
cifully. 

“What am I going to do with that coffin? 
And I gave the villain a hundred dollars of 
hard-earned money!” 

lx his breath had not failed there is no 
telling how much he might have said. 

“A clear case of bunco,” said Mr. Sanders 
as he moved toward the door, followed by 
the whole assemblage, while old Grim 
wheezed and snorted to an empty house. 

It is needless to say that the imposter, 
the Reverend Mr. Leland, was never seen in 
Shelby again, although he was some three 
hundred dollars better off by their misplaced 
confidence, and no doubt considered it a 
good week’s work. But the feeling in the 
town since his departure has steadily grown 
that there are worse people in this world 
than a minister. 


WALTER G. CORKER. 
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John Goff and Dr. Webb Weighing a Bob-Cat. 
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ABOVE TIMBER-LINE IN AN AUTO. 


BY WEBB JAY. 


It sends your spirits soaring to the realms of Heavenly zest 


When you feel the auto throbbing on the mountain's lofty breast 


HERE is just a little bit of 
difference between bowling 
along a smooth city street 
in an automobile and as- 
cending a pass whose sum- 
mit rises above the clouds 
and whose sides are com- 
posed of nothing but boul- 
ders and blasted rock. I 
have read of wheelmen 
pushing their machines up 
high, rocky passes, and 
ones who carried . their 
wheels bodily over emi- 
nences 12,000 to 13,000 feet 
high, and always admired 

their perseverance and grit in doing so. But 

a wheel is a small machine compared to an 

automobile, and not nearly so likely to get 

out of order. Besides, there is no compari- 
son in the responsibility assumed by the 
wheelman and the chaffeur on such a trip, 
for the former has but himself and his wheel 
to look after, while the chaffeur has a pow- 
erful engine to control, a car to handle 

whose weight may run anywhere from 1,000 

to 2,500 pounds, and perchance a party to 

carry not one of whom could run the ma- 
chine should anything happen to make such 

a change advisable in order to facilitate 

progress. 

I have been in a good many tight places 
on the road, have been whirled around 
curves at a pace that sent the machine up 
on two wheels, and have gone down grades 
that at the time I thought tested the limit 
of my nerve, but during the past September 
I took a sky-scraping trip over a Colorado 
pass that puts to shame the next nearest 
nerve-trying feat I ever before attemped in 
a motor car. I had heard of Ute Pass, of 
Argentine Pass, of Weston, of Tennessee, of 
Cochetope and of the famous Cottonwood. 
I had also heard of Mosquito Pass, which is 





down in the guide book as but 100 feet lower 
than the famous Argentine, which is 13,288 
feet in elevation, and which is indisputably 
the highest through wagon road in the 
world. While I had always had an ambition 
to “go up against” one of these “hog-backs” 
on an automobile, I will confess that a little 
10,000-footer would have satisfied me after 
I had heard the stories told of the difficult 
climbing: necessary to reach their summits. 
And now that I have scaled the next to the 
loftiest pass in the United States, and what 
is, I am satisfied, the most difficult, I can 
truthfully say that the most imaginative 
story that I ever heard concerning its rough- 
ness doesn’t do it full justice. 

*The frosts of mid-September last were 
just beginning to paint the trees in their 
autumn colors when at 4 p. m. one Saturday 
afternoon, in company with W. W. Price, a 
prominent mining broker of Colorado 
Springs, I started in a Winton touring car 
(weight 2,000 pounds), for a trip from Den- 
ver to Leadville. The ride from Denver to 
Colorado Springs was like a dream, being 
over smooth roads, yet climbing a divide at 
Palmer Lake 2,000 feet above Denver. We 
arrived in the Springs, seventy-five miles, 
that evening without a mishap. The next 
morning at 7:30 we left Colorado Springs for 
Cripple Creek, about thirty-eight miles, going 
up the Cheyenne Canon road, which, as all 
who have been up it know, has very steep 
grades. It is, however, an exceedingly pic- 
turesque route, and more than once as we 
slowly wound around the curves did we 
make a short halt to look at the scenery. 
Soon we came out on a divide and were com- 
pelled to emit a shout of surprise as we 
beheld the great mining camp lying nestled 
far below us in a bowl-shaped depression 
among the hills. 

As we coasted down the hill leading’ to 
the camp we could hardly be convinced that 
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the ground that now supported those costly 
business blocks and _  multi-million-dollar 
mines was twelve years ago the home of 
mountain sheep, deer and other game. The 
elevation of Cripple Creek is 10,147 feet. 

A five-minute stop at “Strattonville,” and 
then we found ourselves climbing out of the 
Cripple Creek bowl up the side of the moun- 
tain to the north. We were soon on the top 
of the eminence, and then, with Mount Pis- 
gah to our left and Pike’s Peak—whose side 
we were really on—to our right, we sailed 
along over a beautiful road to Divide, which 
is on the main line of the Colorado Midland 
railway, and at which point the Midland 
Terminal railway branches to go to Cripple 
Creek. At Divide we took lunch at 1 o’clock 
and sailed for eight miles over a road which 
dropped at a 5 per cent grade. Leading 
through the pines, as it did, we enjoyed it 
more than I can tell. We were soon at the 
old town of Florissant, which hasn’t grown 
or lost any to speak of in the last twenty 
years. Our next objective point was Hart- 
sell’s, reached part way by mountain and 
part by park roads, the last few miles before 
arriving there being through the southern 
extremity of the South Park. From Hart- 
sell’s we swung up over Hill Top Pass, a 
modest little hill separating South Park from 
_ the Arkansas valley. 

When we reached the summit, at an ele- 


vation somewhere near 10,000 feet (which is 
below that of Leadville), we beheld a really 
enchanting view. Phalanxed before us, with 
the broad Arkansas valley intervening, arose 
some of the most majestic peaks of th« 
entire Rocky mountains. Among those most 
prominently to be seen were Harvard, 
Princeton and Yale peaks, all piercing the 
heavens at elevations of 14,375, 14,196 and 
14,187 feet respectively. (The elevation of 
Pike’s Peak is only 14,147 feet). 

The ride down to Buena Vista unfolded 
one long panoramic view of mountain, valley 
and beautiful perspective. We slid into the 
town and out of it toward Leadville like a 
trolley car on a down grade. We realized 
that we must needs hurry if we reached 
Leadville (thirty-eight miles from Buena 
Vista), that night, as it was then 5:45 p. m 
The steep grades along the Arkansas river 
to the Cloudy City were climbed with clock- 
like regularity, and at 9 p. m. we bowled up 
to the palatial Leadville residence of A. V. 
Hunter, one of Colorado’s big mine owners 
and financiers. (Elevation of Leadville, 10,- 
185 feet.) 

Here we were entertained royally the fol- 
lowing day, which was Sunday, and on Mon- 
day morning at 7 o’clock we all started for 
venver, 142 miles from Leadville, via Mos- 
cuito Pass, for Mr. Hunter had given way to 
our urgent invitation to accompany us back. 





AN EASY GRADE ABOVE TIMBERLINE, 
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soo FEET ABOVE TIMBER-LINE.—A 38-PER CENT GRADE. 


“Boys, I don’t believe you'll ever get the 
big car over the hill” (meaning Mosquito 
Pass), said Mr. Hunter, as we pulled up the 
long grade northeast of town. I said noth- 
ing, but looked for consolation in Mr. Price’s 
face, which was a dead blank. 

“It is just welve miles from Leadville to 
the top of the pass,” said Mr. Hunter, but 
when we get there we'll think it’s 100.” 

This was indeed reassuring. About seven 
miles from Leadville we came to timber line, 


after climbing some terrific grades. How- 
ever, they were but easy inclines as com- 
pared to the immense mountain of broken 
rock which lay before us. 

The engine worked admirably, but the 
great power necessary to propel the machine 
often sent the wheels spinning around in the 
loose rock when we were standing still, 
sending sharp rocks flying back on the road 
for 100 or more feet. This was wearing on 
the tires, and on looking them over I saw 
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one was about worn through the outer rub- 
ber. As I had an extra tire I didn’t worry, 
so plugged on, deciding to get all the use I 
could out of it before it blew up. 

In climbing this awful mountain we at 
one time encountered a 38 per cent grade. 
At places the wheels buried themselves 
several inches in. the broken, sharp rocks. 
Once it was necessary for me to get down 
under the machine to put a new link in the 
chain, and in order to do so I was compelled 
to scrape away the rocks so as to let my 
body under, so deeply were the wheels buried 
in the loose shale. 

Almost a mile from the top of the pass 
we heard a loud report and realized that the 
injured tire had collapsed. It took but forty- 
five minutes to replace it with a new one, 
after which we were once more on our way. 
A few more letter Z zig-zags, a few more 
letter Ss to overcome the grade, and with 
shouts of joy we slowly arose over the sum- 
mit of the pass. And here is where the 
grandest view that ever I beheld met my 
gaze. I stood in stupefied wonder and tried 
to count the pyramidal eminences whose 
crests were to be seen all about me. Some 
were rugged, with patches of snow in the 
gulches; others were rounded; others long, 
angular and ugly; others wore brazen, fiend- 
ish countenances, and others again looked 
black and awful in their sublimity. Clouds 
floated over a few of the more distant peaks, 
whose hoary spires seemed to pierce the 
vaulted heavens at greater elevations than 
the nearest ones. 

“See that rugged, immense peak,” said 
Mr. Hunter, pointing to one which seemed 
to be the daddy of all, “well, that’s Mount 
Massive, the highest peak in Colorado.” 
And we looked, and wondered, and looked. 

At 11:30 we sat by a snow bank and ate 
lunch. We had snow for water and scenery 
for dessert, but as it was pretty chilly even 
in midday at this elevation, we hadn’t a de- 
sire to stay; so we all bundled into the car 
and were soon cutting a path in the broken 
rocks on the other side of the pass. Mr. 
Price occupied a rear seat, and in going 
down he receiveil some severe jolts, caused 
by the machine dropping over large rocks, 
“steps” and washouts. 

As we came down by the London mines 
the miners rushed out to see what it was, 
some of them having watched our progress 
down the hill for a mile back. Mr. Hunter 
passed the bottle and cigar box, which made 
the boys all feel more than repaid for the 
interest taken in our wagon. 

The road down this far was a duplicate 
of that on the other side, with nothing to 
ride over but sharp, broken rocks. Seven 
miles below the summit we passed timber 
line, and ten miles below timberline we came 
to the little town of Alma (about 500 popu- 
lation). Then we encountered a beautiful 








FILLING GASOLINE TANK AND CHANGING TIRE. 


six-mile stretch of road to Fairplay. Here 
we witnessed extensive placer mining cpera- 
tions by hydraulic pressure. A thirty-minute 
stop at Fairplay, and we were cutting the 
wind again, coming out on the northern 
border of South Park, where good roads pre- 
dominated to Como. Our next stop was at 
Grant, where we arrived at 5 o’clock, and 
had supper. We broke a spring a few miles 
above Grant by running into a washout, but 
when we had finished supper it was fixed, 
and we were soon spinning around the 
curves of the canon, anxious to get over the 
most dangerous road before dark. 

Soon darkness caught us in the canon, 
and it was a slightly arduous task to keep 
from bumping against the mountain on one 
side and on the other from dashing into the 
stream below. But we sped past the old 
familiar hostelries located in this section, 
sometimes being able to see their welcome 
lights for great distances as we came out 
over commanding eminences on the road. 

It was a great relief when we finally came 
out of Turkey Creek canon, near Morrison, 
and beheld the lights of Denver, twenty 
miles to the east. The road from there was 
excellent, and we made good speed, consid- 
ering it was dark, arriving home at 11 
o’clock. 

A short summary of the distance is 
below: 


given 


Denver to Leadville, via Colorado 


IRGC CLEC. Sch hw now's obs 0 6 os 258 miles 
Leadville to Denver.............. i © 
ES Se aoe ee ... 400 miles 
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SANTA CLAUS AND THE HUNTERS. 


BY JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 


It seemed durn foolish for men like us to make sich a kiddish play, 

But recollections o’ boyhood days come driftin’ around our way 

As we laid in our blankets an’ smoked our pipes on that snappy December night 
While the camp-fire danced at our toastin’ feet with cheer in its sassy light. 

We never kep’ track o’ the holidays, us hunters so old an’ grim, 

An’ we wouldn’t ’a knowed it was Christmas eveat all if Wyoming Jim 

’D never ’a git that letter writ by a sister back in the states 

Enclosin’ a necktie Chris’mas gift an’ a puttin’ us onto the dates. 


We'd bin for a week on the trail of elk ’thout much as a sightin’ meat, 

But we compromised with our appetities on the bacon we had to eat, 

An’ we all turned into our blanket beds a feelin’ a keenish sense 

O’ satisfaction with all the world that bordered on the intense. 

We laid an’ smoked in a mannish way nor thought of a playin’ boys 

Till we talked o’ the letter that Jim had got from his sister in Illynois, 

An’ the chat then drifted to how we used to slide at the break o’ day 

From our little beds to see what we’d got from the pack in ol’ Santy’s sleigh. 


Hang up our socks? It was Bill Magee suggested the kiddish sport, 

An’ the laugh we give him soon sobered down to thought of a serious sort, 
An’ agin we could hear the mother-voice from lips now in death so dumb 

A tellin’ us sure we must go to sleep or Santy’d never come. 

Again we could see the tender light that laid in the mother-eyes, 

As soft as the light from the azure face o’ the balmiest summer skies, 

An’ the stillness hung till it got a smash from the voice of ol’ Sam Devine, 

A trembly voice saying: “Josh me, boys, if you want to, but here goes mine!” 


A string o’ the roughest ol’ wool socks hung up on a pine tree limb, 

Fur all of us follered when Sam cut lose, and there wa’n’t no joshin’ o’ him, 
An’ we hustled up at the fust faint streak o’ gray o’ the mornin’ light 

To find our hosiery ’bout half full o’ snow that fell in the night. 

But we jest then sighted a band of elk not halfa mile away, 

Au’ our ol’ pack-hosses was loaded down with the meat that we got that day, 
An’ the jokes we cracked on the back’ard trail jest shuck the etarnal rocks 

O’ the gift o’ meat that ol’ Santy brought an’ couldn’t git in our socks. 
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A JUNGLE MYSTERY. 


BY MONTEZUMA. 


URNABY looked an unprom- 
ising subject in his dignity 
of stiff choker, immaculate 
waistcoat and depth of dia- 
phragm as he made an 
abortive pretense of lolling 
in his big bamboo chair on 
the bungalow porch after 
tiffin. Even his indolence 
was pipeclayed, and there 
was a forbidding exactitude 
in his readjustment of the 
loose wrapper of his 
cheroot which  presaged 
but poorly for the design I 
had upon him. 

Order, precision and practicality were 
written all over him, and the unconscious 
primp of his very posture proclaimed the 
rigid martinet. Such a nature has ordinarily 
but little of the supernatural in its composi- 
tion, and, looking at the square jaw, aquiline 
nose, thin lips and clear, steel-gray eyes of 
this imperturbable blonde giant, I doubted 
whether he ever had even momentarily en- 
tertained a shred of the current superstition 
that almost invariably comes in the train of 
a lifetime’s service in this land of mystery. 

But my publishers were exacting, and he 
was presently my sole resource. Besides, 
one cannot always gauge the possibilities of 
a field by its undisturbed surface, and Major 
Burnaby as boy and man had spent thirty 
years in the nullahs and jungles of India 
seeking his destiny. There was at least a 
chance, and so I hopefully sent in the probe. 

“A queer creature, that!” I insiduously 
remarked, indicating a fakir who was jug- 
zgling on the lawn for the indifferent amuse- 
ment of the major’s languid guests. 

“Rum beggar!” drawlingly assented my 
victim, looking at him with half-closed eyes 
through the tobacco haze. “Cleverer than 
most of them.” 

“And you've seen a great many, assured- 
ly. Wonder if these fellows actually do pos- 
sess any occult power other than their al- 
most supernatural sleight of hand?” in a 





tone as interrogatively apathetic as I could 
manage. 

The major, to my discomfiture, only 
grunted inaudibly and pulled more deliber- 
ately at his long black Lunka, whose acrid 
pungency had completely saturated the op- 
pressive air, before I dared venture a new 
essay. But the mail went in two days more, 
and I was desperate, so I changed my attack 
to a direct frontal assault and unexpectedly 
turned the trick. 

“Tell me, Burnaby, your strangest experi- 
ence in this curious land?” I boldly asked, 
and he slowly turned half round and doubt- 
fully regarded me out of the tail of his eye. 

“My strangest experience?” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. “I had never thought to tell any 
man that. Look here, M ,’ he said, 
quietly, after a full minute’s deliberation, 
“you won’t laugh at me if I do?” 

On my eager assurance he wriggled his 
chair a little farther back into the shadow, 
lit another cheroot, and puffed viciously in 
introspection. The other guests were en- 
grossed in lasquenet inside, and we were 
alone in the murk of the porch. 

Plunging characteristically in medias res, 
he abruptly began: 

“T was, strangely enough, the only one of 
the th who had not succumbed to her 
wiles on first sight. When we went up there 
in the Chittagong hills I was an impression- 
able enough young fellow, too, but there was 
something indefinable about Laleet Singh 
that repulsed instead of attracted me. I 
can’t define it—that malignancy of which I 
was intuitively prescient in the presence of 
what was indubitably the most beautiful 
woman I ever met—but it existed, and I felt 
its bane. 

“One after another the boys went down 
before her—and died! Stanhope was the 
first, then Cumnor, Blathwick and finally 
litle Rodney, whom I loved as a brother. I 
was the only commissioned officer left—she 
cared nothing for strapless ‘Tommy,’ and he 
was immune. 

“As Begum of the Mrus, she lived in a 
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strongly fortified castle on the slope of 
Mrunga Tang, at the head of Matamuri river. 
Sovereign of the most savage and: valorous 
of all the hill tribes, her rule was despotic 
and her influence of much importance to the 
Crown, so we were instructed to cultivate 
her to the limit and preserve intimate and 
cordial relations with herself and people. I 
wonder ifthe ministry ever had a premoni- 
ion of the lethality of that order! 

“She was an exquisitely formed and dan- 
gerously beautiful girl, of apparently nine- 
teen or twenty, as dainty in her grace as a 
bit of Khamsi gauze and as deadly in her 
passion as a coral viper. There was a story 
among the men of an intangible amour with 
a former high rank residential who had been 
killed by a tiger in the jungle before her 
castle gates, but it was a mere romantic out- 
line and only served to whet the ambitions 
of the hair-brained lads who dreamed of— 
God knows what! There have been those, 
you know, who have forsaken creed and 
country for barbaric wealth and jungle em- 
pire, and when the fever is atingle in young 
blood dreams run riot. Looking upon her, 
most men deemed all else well lost so that 
she was won. 

“I was the odd exception, as I said before. 
There was an approach to snakiness in her 
sinuous movements that repelled me; too 
much of the tiger glare in her dark, lustrous 
eyes to invite my devotion; a certain invisi- 
ble negative aurae which invested her, ex- 
haling from her person like the blight from 
the upas bush, and the emotion she inspired 
in me was not adoration, but fear. 

“Sounds funny, doesn’t it, that a hulking 
big beggar like myself should have been 
afraid of a morsel of femininty so frail that 
I could have crushed her in the grip of two 
fingers, eh? Nevertheless, it was true, and 
her blandishment was all lost on me in con- 
sequence of that wholesome fear. She set 
herself out in the beginning to captivate us 
all, and I alone escaped the trap—but not 
her vindictive resentment! 

“Young, beautiful, rich and educated to 
an unusual degree, it was but natural that 
they flocked incessantly to her altar and 
came back intoxicated with a hope that 
neither of them could define. Each in his 
own mind was certain of her final favor, and 
there was an ugly and menacing silence 


quite abnormal when one night Stanhope ex- 
ultantly announced that he had been favored 
by the Begum’s personal request to kill a 
tiger that had long devastated her province. 

“As he was still gloating in his triumph 
a lithe hillsman appeared at the door with a 
note for the Sahib Stanhope from. the 
Begum, and the infatuated fellow, with a 
conscious air of victory, handed it to me 
with the nonchalant remark, ‘With your per- 
mission, Major.” The note was character- 
istic both in chirogroaphy and contents: 

“*The tiger is at my gates and I am in 
dread. The people cry in fear and my heart 
shrinks. But come carefully—for my sake! 
The jungle is thick and the path dark, and 
you Englishmen are so recklessly brave. 
Djhil Bhanish, who brings this, will lead. I 
pray you keep behind him. Again I pray 
you come carefully. LALEET.’ 

“It was a heroic thing in Cumnor, whose 
face was green with jealousy, to offer his 
double Purdey to Stanhope, who hadn’t a 
decent gun in his kit, and I admired him for 
it. I can see even now the happy face of the 
young fellow was he strode out into the inky 
blackness on his errand of love and duty 
intent. They brought him back on the mor- 
row with his throat torn open and not a drop 
of blood in his lifeless veins. The tiger had 
ambushed and killed both him and his guide 
at the Begum’s coor and borne off the lat- 
ter’s body into the jungle, and the Begum 
was prostrated with horror and_ “self- 
reproach, so her messenegr said. It was two 
days before she was able to receive us, and 
even then the stupor of the thing was upon 
her and her heavy-lidded eyes were languor- 
ous and dim. I came near to loving her then 
—from sheer sympathy, I think. B-r-r-r-!” 
and I heard a sound as of a dog shaking 
himself. 

“Of course,” he went on, after a while, 
“we pledged ourselves to vengeance, and at 
once instituted a quest to the death. We 
killed several tigers, but among them was 
not, as the baboos assured us, the fiend of 
our desires. It was a tigress, they said, who 
had killed our friend and terrorized the dis- 
trict—a peculiarly large and beautifully- 
marked beast whom many had seen and 
would instantly recognize. She could not be 
beaten out of the jungle, and had to be 
waited for at a baited ambush. 
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“We secured a lot of goats and separate- 
ly baited likely places with them, each man 
hoping that the tigress would fall to his 
private revenge. For two nights nothing re- 
sulted, but on the morning of the third I 
found Cumnor dead, with his throat lacer- 
ated exactly like Stanhope’s had been. His 
loaded gun lay beside the unharmed kid, and 
there was a look of strange horror on his 
face that gave me a curious sensation. I 
went to see the Begum, and was horrified to 
find her in a coma of lethargy from which 
all Blaithwick’s professional skill—he was 
our doctor, you know—could not arouse her. 
Her native physicians resented his interfer- 
ence, and we were perforce compelled to re- 
tire. On the third day we went to her by 
summons and I was strangely moved at her 
condition. 

“Her lustrous eyes were dim and filmy, 
and she moved her head with an effort. 
There was a sluggishness and torpor in her 
movements that almost unmanned me, and I 
earnestly remonstrated against her emotion- 
al abandonment, assuring her that she was 
in nowise to blame for the catastrophes 
and absolutely without responsibility for 
what was essentially a calamity of our own 
making. She begged me to relinquish all 
further pursuit of the jungle fiend who had 
brought his woe upon her, and clung to me 
imploringly when I stubbornly averred my 
sworn determination of vengeance, a wierd 
glint as of mortal terror shooting into her 
eyes at my dogged insistence. I left her 
convulsed on a divan, and that night Blaith- 
wick, Rodney and I swore a holy compact to 
kill that tigress or die in the attempt.” 

His voice dropped almost to a gasp, and 
he eagerly swallowed the iced arrack that a 
servant opportunely brought. In the lamp 
rays sifting through the open lattice work I 
could see great beads of perspiration on his 
forehead and the cords of his strong neck 
were knotted. With a visible effort he 
went on: 

“The tigress killed Blaithwick 
blind twelve nights later. The next day my 
khitmagur, an old hill man whom I had 
saved in the very jaws of a tiger two years 
before, begged a private audience, and after 
a long and unintelligible jargon in his native 
dialect approached and hung about my neck 
a sort of amulet. “To save you from Her!’ 


in his 
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he said, as I contemptuously asked his mean- 
ing. ‘Oh, Sahib!’ he said, beating his gray 
head at my feet, ‘blood duty is strong, but 
love is stronger. Between ye have I judged, 
and Buddha have pity! What is my soul to 
your mother’s tears! The Begum will eat 
no more!’ And he was gone before I could 
recover my wits and stop him. I have never 
seen him since. 

“Three nights after, lying alone in my 
blind waiting for my moment of vengeance, 
I heard a scream of mortal terror in a clear 
English treble, and they say I was mad when 
they found me with poor Rodney’s head in 
my lap the next morning. He had gone like 
the rest! 

“The scientists will tell you that insanity 
is the condition of departed reason. But, be- 
lieve me, that is not true. For, while I strug- 
gled in my delirium a conception came to 
me, and of its reason you shall judge. When 
I finally struggled back into rational con- 
sciousness it remained with me, and though 
I shrank appalled from the awful thought, it 
grew into a conviction. 

“A research of the station records re- 
vealed the fact that the former residential’s 
body had been recovered, the tiger being 
scared from its prey, and the medical rec- 
ords minutely portrayed the throat lacera- 
tions I was so frightfully familiar with. A 
little farther along I found a memorandum 
of a diagnosis which instantly chained my 
attention: 

“Taleet Singh, Begum. Age 19. Pros- 
trative coma, due possibly to customary in- 
dulgence in hasheesh. Treatment obstruct- 
ed by tribal practitioners.’ 

“And a two days later addenda: 

“*Begum convalescent, but lethargic. 
Worth investigating for pathological rea- 
sons.’ 

“The record was ten years old, and yet 
the Laleet Singh I knew was not now ap- 
parently a day older than nineteen! What 
could it mean? I went out, dazed and 
frightened, and tramped aimlessly through 
the jungle in a bewilderment which instant- 
ly was transformed to rage as I saw, cutting 
a narrow approach from behind to the blind 
I had designated for my night's vigil, the 
slender, lithe figure of Djhil Bhanish, the 
messenger who had convoyed Stanhope to 
his death and who ws reported to have 
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been slain and carried off by the demon 
tigress! That much of the devilish plot was 
now plain, and no one in the Begum’s castle 
heard the crack of my Webley as it paid the 
first reckoning in my long score. 

“That afternoon I paid my respects to the 
Begum, and incidentally remarked that I 
would watch that night for the jungle mur- 
deress. Was it terror or lust in her eyes as 
I nonchalantly fingered the soft tie at my 
throat? She grew almost hysterical in her 
pleading against the attempt, piteously im- 
ploring me to forego my inevitable sacrifice, 
but finally allowing me to persuade her into 
an acquiescence in its necessity for her 
sake, as well as her people’s. I minutely 
explained my plans, illustrating how I would 
lie in my blind with cocked rifle, under 
instead of on the customary platform, so 
that the beast would have to approach in 
front and be exposed to my fire. I said 
nothing of the rear approach for reasons 
which will appear. 

“Promptly at dark I was in the blind, as 
stated, staying there until I was certain that 
detection was impossible to any watcher, 
when I stole out softly and made my prepa- 
rations. As the moon rose I almost laughed 
aloud to see how naturally Djhil Bhanish re- 
sembled me as he lay clothed in my coat and 
helmet, with his rigid arms stretched out 
over my spare rifle. The deception was per- 
fect, and confidently I lay in my new am- 
bush, watching that rear approach and a 
little eminence beyond which commanded 
the blind where lay my substitute. 

“Suddenly there was a flicker of white 
on the knoll top, and through my glass I saw 
distinctly a slender female form sharply out- 
lined in relief against the lead-grey back- 
ground of the sky. Then it disappeared, 
and, hastily cocking my rifle, I glued my 
eyes expectantly upon the mouth of the rear 
approach. With finger on the trigger and 
nerves at highest tension, I waited with a 
lust which surely God will forgive me! 

“It came at last! Out through the open- 
ing shot a striped hideosity which sprang 
with unerring accuracy directly upon the 
recumbent figure beneath the platform, and, 
rolling him over with one blow of the sinewy 
paw, fastened its fangs deep in the unresist- 
ing throat with an exultant snarl. It was a 
short ten yards to where I lay, and my 


nerves were like my heart—adamantine. As 
the flame of my first barrel leaped almost to 
her the tigress gave a wonderfully human 
scream and bounded erect upon her hind 
feet, only to receive the second bullet 
squarely through her heart. 

“Rushing over to where she lay, I noted 
with a savage satisfaction that my first shot 
had fairly entered the left eye and gone out 
at the back of the brain. I raised my foot 


to kick her in contempt and loathing, but—I . 


remembered and forebore. One thought 
alone possessed me as I looked down at the 
Thing at my feet—the Begum would eat no 
more!” 

“What!” I exclaimed in incredulous 
amazement, rising involuntarily to my feet 
and facing him breathlessly in the moon- 
light. “You don’t mean—it can’t be possi- 
ble = 

“IT mean,” said he, with quiet delibera- 
tion, “that I took this from the tigress’ left 
ankle as she lay there on the ground; the 
Begum had worn it on my afternoon’s visit,” 
and from some inner receptacle he extracted 
a bracelet of red Indian gold, in which was 
embedded a baleful gleaming tawny stone, 
striped black like a tiger’s skin and carved 
into a perfect representation of that jungle 
terror’s head. “I had to cut the paw off to 
get it. and on the eminence I spoke of I 
found a heap of female finery that I was only 
too familiar with.” 

“But——” I ejaculated wildly, struggling 
with my incredulity, and he smiled sadly, 
rose and led me into his private den. Taking 
an old Burmah newspaper from a secret 
drawer he pointed out an item which has 
burned indelibly into my memory. Trans- 
lated literally, it read: 


“REGICIDE IN BURMAH. 


“Laleet Singh, Begum of Rangamati, was 
murdered last week in the jungle adjoining 
her palace. It is thought to have been the 
work of rival hill potentates who coveted a 
certain bracelet commonly supposed to be in- 
vested with occult properties, and to obtain 
which the body was barbarously mutilated. 
A faithful retainer was found dead by her 
side. The Begum was a wonderfully well 
preserved woman of some sixty years, and 
was held in superstitious fear by all the hill 
tribes.” 
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THE CHAMPION COW-GIRL. 


Every section in the west where cattle-raising isthe predominant occupation can produce its full 
quota of rough riders. And these are not confined to the men, either, for the girls like to ride, and in 
many a big western cattle ranch can be found at least one girl whocan be classed asa first-rate rough 
rider—one who could be depended on to go a score or more miles on a dark night for a doctor, if nec- 
essary, orin an emergency saddle her horse and tog as far and as fast as the animal could be urged. 
One of these is the subject of our illustrations—Mrs. W. H. Irwin, who at the Frontier Da Celebration 
in Cheyenne on Aug. 27, 1902, won the title, ina spirited contest, to Champion Cow-Girl Racing Rider 
ofthe World. One of the pictures shows Mrs. Irwin, mounted on her favorite horse, while the other 
shows her dismounting after having won the race which gave her the above title. Her husband is 
connected with the Iron Mountain Ranch Co. of Iron Mountain, Wyo., the big outfit owned by John 
C. Coble, whose name has been associated with the late Tom Horn trial at Cheyenne. 
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I suppose no other spot on all the earth 
affords so rich a field to the photographer 
as Holland. Whether you be a tourist snap- 
shooting curious things, or a hunter of 
quaint types of humanity, or an artist seek- 
ing pictures of real merit with your camera, 
whatever is desired, Holland seems to be 
able to supply it. For the cities are full 
of unusual sights and incidents and the 
country is full of possibility for exquisite 
art work and the honest, wholesome, quiet- 
mannered, picturesque people are every- 
where and give opportunity for character 
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studies impossible in any nation less serious 
or thoroughly independent and upright. All 
this is in a district so small that none of 
it is beyond easy reach—not too large for 
a walking trip—and so rich in interest that 
not an hour would be blank. 

One afternoon I trundled around in a 
curious old vehicle over the garden land 
north of Dortrecht, following the quiet high 
roads that traverse the greenest fields on 
earth, where the black and white Dutch cat- 
tle graze—colored especially with a view 
to splendid photographic effects, it seems. 
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A STREET OF MAARKEN, 


Beyond the fields were backgrounds of 
grove and windmill and billowy cloud. Every 
little while we would pass a village, red 
brick and tile in finest contrast with the 
green all about it. And nearly every vil- 
lage has its water—broad canals with re- 
flections as brilliant as a flood of mercury 
could give. Water is a very helpful factor 
in making pleasing landscapes, and in Hol- 
land it is always’ present, changing in 
beauty wilth every hour of the day and 
every variation of the atmosphere. A week’s 
work could not do justice to the really de- 
sirable pictures passed that afternoon. 

I remember another evening at Zaandam 
—Zaandam, where Frederick the Great built 
ships and where the people to-day build 
windmills. There are literally hundreds of 
great towars about, the long, sweeping arms 
cutting down across the horizon line like 


numberless shears at work. I saw them in 
sultry afternoon, in storm, at sunset, by 
moonlight, and there was not a time when 
they were other than picturable. 

A day on the Znyder Zee with its little 
island, Maarken, its fishing flotillas, its 
dead cities—all odd—indefinite possibilities 
in the way of picture-getting. And I have not. 
spoken of the queer things at every turn— 
an ocean-going steamer apparently pushing 
along a hilltop, its water line above the 
roof tops of the villages it passes; or a 
great white sail sweeping along through 
gardens and pastures, no water in sight; 
and the dog carriages and carts interest. 
you long after your first laugh at the sight 
of them. The only lack you will find in 
Holland for picture-making will be of plates 
and films sufficient. 
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A COLORADO CAMP IN THE ASPENS. 
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“DOS CABESOS.” 


BY WALTER M. WOLFE. 


MONG the western foothills 
of the Sierra Madre, along 
the trail from the Can- 
nonea mines to the Casas 
Grandes, are many beauti- 
ful parks, similar’ to 
those found in our Colo- 
rado mountains. Grass- 
grown and surrounded by 
stately pines, they are the 
haunts of innumerable deer 
and wild turkeys. On the 
creeks are ducks in abund- 
ance at all seasons, and the 
whole region is a sports- 
man’s paradise. Much of 

this rich territory has been purchased by 
foreign capitalists and converted into cattle 
ranges, but enough remains to show what 
our West was like before the advent of pio- 
neers and prospectors. There are yet wild 
Yaquis in the mountains, who do not hesi- 
tate to attack unarmed Mexicans, but Ameri- 
cans, known by the Indians to be such, are 
comparatively safe, unless supposed to have 
a considerable amount of gold or silver in 
their possession. The antiquarian would 
find pleasure here, for throughout the level 
valleys are terraces, mounds, ruins and res- 
ervoirs, the work of a people that antedated 
the era of the Montezumas. 

In the early days of the conquest the sur- 
rounding mountains poured a stream of 
precious metals into the coffers of Spain. 
To-day the old trails, made by the Indian 
slaves, are grass-grown. The huts where 
they lived are, with their bodies, an indis- 
tinguishable portion of the forest mould. 
The workings of the mines have been closed 
up or have caved in. Nature has done her 
work and given again to the mother range 
her primeval grandeur and solitude. The 
great mines of the Chihuahua-Sonora bor- 
derland live only in tradition, but some day 
—some day—quien sabe? 

At the upper end of the Beresford ranch 
the mountains close in on a fertile valley. 
More correctly speaking, the valley heads 
where two narrow canons penetrate the 


massive wall in northeasterly and south- 
easterly directions. The apex of the triangle 
thus formed is a grassy slope of about two 
acres area, noted for the ruins that cover 
the place. Here once stood a buildi: g of 
stone, large and strong as a mediaeval cas- 
tle. About it were smaller structures, also 
of stone, possibly servants’ quarters. All 
have been destroyed by fire. Of the castle 
only the arched entrance and two tall chim- 
neys, with their fireplaces, remain intact. 
The history of these ruins none can tell. 
Doubtless they are of Spanish origin. It is 
certain that eighty years ago, at the time 
of the revolution, they were in the same 
condition that they are to-day. For at least 
three generations they have been known as 
“The Chimneys.” Mexican peons speak of 
“The Chimneys” mysteriously and in a whis- 
per. From childhood they have been accus- 
tomed to associate them with horrid dreams 
and with “Dos Cabesos.” 

One September afternoon, during the 
past decade, three men and a heavily laden 
burro came up the trail toward “The Chim- 
neys.” One was a grizzled prospector who 
knew, so he said, every trail, lode, outcrop 
and almost all the “float” between Feather 
river and Hermosillo. The second was a 
much younger man, also American, who, 
having heard of the wondrous wealth hid- 
den in the mountains east of Cannonea, de- 
termined to locate a claim that should make 
him a millionaire. The burro, which had 
been purchased with the rest of their out- 
fit at Bisbee, and had eluded the custom’s 
guards at L’Amorita and Cuquiverachi, was 
the joint property of the two. The third 
member of the trio was a Mexican soldier 
recently discharged from the service. Mex- 
ico does not return her military to their 
place of enlistment. So Pedro, being mus- 
tered out, found a 600-mile jaunt staring him 
in the face, and less than ten pesos in his 
pocket. Such being the fortune of war, he 
wrapped his worldly possessions in his blan- 
ket, bought a drink of mescal and some 
cigarros, swung his knapsack on his back 
and started for the mountains: Now Pedro 
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had many a time bravely faced the Yaquis. 
He had belonged to the corps of Fenochio 
and afterward to that of Torres, but he 
shuddered at the thought of encountering 
the Indians alone. He rejoiced, therefore, 
on overtaking the Americans, who were 
traveling in his direction. For their part 
a guide, a native who could bargain with na- 
tives, was a great convenience. *Pedro knew 
no English. The old prospector was fairly 
well “up” in greaser Spanish. All of which 
was much to their purpose. 

“The Chimneys’’—an ideal camping spot! 
To Ben Hawes it was the key to that which 
he sought, a proof that the greaser’s story, 
told forty years before at Michigan Bar, was 
true. To Jack Lee it brought visions of a 
deer hunt, a cheerful campfire, a good 
night’s rest. Only the Mexican looked glum. 

“Do not stop here, signores; many bad 
spirits here. Do not shoot. Yaquis in the 
mountains kill us all.” 

“Now I know I’m right,” said Ben to his 
partner. “Miguel told me that the Mexicans 
hate the place like pizen. As fur the Yaquis, 
they’re all down the river, Guaymas way. 
Pedro, we'll stop here to-night and to-mor- 
row, if you don’t want to hit the trail for 
‘Dos Cabesos,’ you’ll have to go it alone.” 

Pedro said no more but he crossed him- 
self devoutly and muttered many “Ave Ma- 
rias” while the tent was being pitched, and 
camp straightened. The two remaining 
hours of daylight should bring some big 
game. Once in the mountains, fresh meat 
might be needed. The supplies brought in 
could not last long. 

Through the tall grass they strolled, all 
three, for Pedro refused to be left alone at 
the tent. Now and again a rabbit jumped 
before them into the brush. Plump par- 
tridges, not knowing fear of man, sat still 
to be shot at, but these were not what were 
wanted. High overhead a pair of startled 
parrots uttered discordant cries and sailed 
away southward. Up from the grass, al- 
most at their feet, sprang a doe. She gave 
a plaintive bleat and two fawns leaped to 
her side. The white flag made a few bounds, 
then stopped. Two rifles cracked. The doe 
fell. Two more shots. One of the fawns 
was down and the other was making tracks 
for the friendly undergrowth of the canon. 
Then Pedro’s machete came in good play as 
a skinning and dressing knife. In the old 


fireplace a roaring fire was made and there 
was a deer liver feast at “The Chimneys” 
as the sun hid in the west. 

The stars looked down on the ruins. 
There was something there that they had 
not seen for years—a white tent, a low 
campfire, at which two men were jerking 
venison. Nearby a Mexican, rolled in a 
blanket, was sleeping uneasily. 

“Ben, now we're here, tell me the story 
again from the beginning.” 

“Well, it might make it plainer to go 
over it again, though, Lord knows, I’ve 
dreamed about it every night for years. You 
see, in 52 I was placer minin’ at Michigan 
Bar, on the American river. There was lots 
of greasers in camp them days, and, bein’ 
as it was not long after the war, they didn’t 
feel very friendly towards us Americans. 
But there was one white Mexican in the out- 
fit, an old chap, named Miguel, a right smart 
miner, too. He attended strictly to business, 
and didn’t consort much with the rest of the 
breed, an’ they had it in for him. Me an’ 
him became quite like partners. One day 
there was a row at the cantina. I never 
heard how it started. Miguel was cut. The 
greasers done it, an’ they wouldn’t take care 
of him. So I brung him to my own shack. 
"Twas plain he couldn’t live long. I done 
the best I could for him, an’ he was grate- 
ful for it, too. He told me all about Can- 
nonea and Nacosari and Palo Verde, east 
of the mountains. If I’d a taken the stock 
in it that I oughter, I’d a been a rich man 
to-day, for every word has come true. The 
night he died he called me to his side, an’ 
he says to me: 

“‘*Compadre mio, I’ve got to cash in, and 
I’d like for you to call a padre, if you can 
get one in any of the camps nearby; but, 
before that, I’ll tell you something that I’ve 
never told to mortal man, for I always hoped 
to get there myself some day. Did you ever 
hear of Dos Cabesos? No? Well, there, on 
the western slope of the Sierra Madre, on 
the line between Chihuahua and Sonora, is 
cached the most silver in Mexico. When 
the conquistadores came the Indians closed 
all the mines that they had worked an’ let 
the Spaniards do their own prospectin’. Of 
course fire and sword made the heathen tell 
a few things, but the richest mines are lost 
to this day. If the tunnels and shafts can 
be located the underground workings will 
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be in as good shape as they were 400 years 
ago. In the time of the second Cortez, the 
Indians got to whispering among themselves 
about this mine up north, and the story 
came to the governor’s ears. He was keen 
after such things. So he questioned a few 
slaves, stretched a few on the rack, and 
roasted the feet of some more, until he got 
what he was after. Then he sent two men, 
whom he could trust, into Chihuahua to find 
the lost mine. He waited one month, two 
months, a year. The men never came back. 
He killed a few more Indians. They told 
him nothing. Then he sent a large party of 
soldiers into the mountains to find them. I 
believe it was the silver that he was after, 
not the men. It took six weeks to get to 
the place. The trail was easily followed, 
but when the spot where the entrance 
should be was reached, there was no hole 
to be found. It had been closed up, but it 
didn’t take the Spaniards long to locate it, 
and to pick it out, for the Indians hadn't 
been very thorough in their work. While 
they were digging their way in they found 
two heads—the heads of the very men that 
Cortez had sent out the year before. The 
Indians had left ’em to guard the treasure. 
By and by they got into the tunnel. It was 
cut through walls of native silver. In some 
of the workings there was copper and lead, 
but they didn’t care for such stuff. The 
viceroy was much pleased with the report 
of this company, and more pleased with the 
silver they brought back. He sent out an 
administrador de minas, with plenty of sol- 
diers and a few slaves. The orders were to 
make slaves of all the Indians about Dos 
Cabesos, for this name was now given to 
the mine, and to work the property for all 
it was worth. The administrador built a 
casa grande and soldiers’ quarters at the 
west foot of the mountain, at the mouth of 
a canon into Sonora, so as to guard against 
Indians from that quarter. Even when he 
caught Indians, they would sometimes be 
killed rather than work where they thought 
the spirits of the murdered men were watch- 
ing them. But the mine was worked for all 
that, and from it the plate fleet took mil- 
lions of treasure every year to Spain. 
“‘After many years, under another vice- 
roy, the Indians became quiet, and most of 
the soldiers were sent away. One year the 
treasure train from Dos Cabesos was long 


overdue. An expedition was sent to find 
the cause. They found the trail blocked 
with fallen timber, and the mine abandoned. 
Then they went down to the castle. It was 
gone. Only the chimneys were standing. 
Not a man had escaped to tell the fate of 
the administrador, his family, his guards, 
his household servants. As for the Indian 
slaves, they had all joined the wild tribes 
of the mountains!’ 

“Here Miguel stopped. I gave him a 
swallow of red-eye, for I could see he was 
pretty near gone. This revived him and he 
went on. 

“*The Spaniards never tried to work Dos 
Cabesos again, but down in Durango, when 
1 was a boy, the story was often told. One 
day, when I was a young man, and had done 
some prospecting and mining, some of us 
said that we would find the lost mine. We 
thought, with all the wars and other things 
that had happened in 200 years, the Indians 
would have forgotten all about it. So we 
outfitted, and went up into Chihuahua, and 
climbed the Sierra Madre in what we 
thought was the right direction, but we got 
too far north. We struck the Rio Janos 
and went up it and over a ridge to Llano 


Verde. At the upper end of this we found 
“The Chimneys.” The rest of the way was 
easy. You see we struck Dos Cabesos from 


the west, not from the east, as we had 
planned. There wasn’t a sign of Indians in 
the country, but we built a stone cabin, and 
all day and night one of us kept guard. At 
the back of the cabin was a door that op- 
ened into the mouth of the mine. For two 
weeks we worked hard. We wanted to take 
down enough silver to buy a burro train and 
outfit. Then we would start in big. So we 
saved only the richest chunks, and they 
came pretty near being pure. Por dios! 
The silver in that tunnel was a sight worth 
living for! 

“*One night, after we had gone to bed, 
I was awakened by a noise. The cabin was 
full of Indians. I could tell by the shout- 
ing that they were Yaquis. There was also 
a great crowd outside. I could not see my 
partners, but I knew that they were dead 
or else fighting for life without a chance. 
I was close to the little back door, and, in 
the darkness, rolled out without being seen. 
I got into the tunnel, and not a moment too 
soon, for the Yaquis made a search to see 
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if they had got us all. I knew every turn 
in the dark and was safe up a stope where 
the Indians would never think of looking. 
There I stayed all night. The next morn- 
ing I came down carefully. No _ Indians 
were about, but my six companions were 
all lying dead in their own blood. The 
Yaquis had taken all our guns, machetes 
and grub, except a sack of pinole, which 
they overlooked. I hid through that day 
and at night escaped eastward into the 
mountains. In three days I reached Casas 
Grandes. I have never been back. Mexicans 
are all afraid of the place. The Yaquis 
are bad Indians, and the mine is haunted 
by many spirits, but you can get there, 
compadre. You must get there. The Yaquis 
will not touch the Americanos, and you are 
not afraid of spirits. Don’t go by way of 
El Paso del Norte. You will be watched. 
Go to Nogales or Santa Cruz or San Pedro 
on the north Sonora line, then to the head 
of the Bavispe and over a divide. _ This 
will bring you to the green meadow and 
“The Chimneys.” At “The Chimneys” take 
the right hand canon and then the first 
canon to the left and at the head you will 
find Dos Cabesos. I shall never see the 
place again, but you have been very good 
to me, Don Ben, and you will be rich—so 
rich—ah, Jesus Maria!’ 

“In his excitement he had torn the band- 
age from his breast and in ten minutes he 
was a dead greaser. I thought that he had 
dreamed this, or made it up. But when the 
reports of Cannonea came north, I felt that 
his story was true, and every inch of the 
way from Bisbee has proved it. To cap it 
all, here are ‘The Chimneys,’ and everything 
but the ghosts. By the way, Pedro’s a 
groanin’; they’re botherin’ his dreams con- 
siderable. There, that venison’s jerked 
enough. Pipe’s out. Let’s turn in.” 

It was high noon when the two comrades 
stood on the walls that marked the site of 
Miguel’s cabin. All signs of the trail to 
“Dos Cabesos” had long since disappeared 
and the way had been a weary one. The 
burro had been tied and the outfit cached 
half a mile away. Pedro had parted from 
them early in the morning and was doubt- 


less making it over the divide on the long 
road toward his happy Leon home. Before 


Ben and Jack was an opening, caved in and 
overgrown so that a man could crawl 


through with difficulty. What lay within? 
Somehow neither of them felt like talking 
They turned around and sat with their 
backs toward the goal for -which they had 
striven and looked far into the Northland 
whence they had come. Three thousand 
feet below lay “The Chimneys” and Llano 
Verde; then the rolling hills of Sonora, be 
yond which, gray and misty, was the 
mesquite-orcharded, cactus-fenced desert, 
stretching far across Arizona to the very 
brink of the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 
Above them waved such pines as grow in 
the northern Sierra. The scene was fa- 
miliar, although it was new. From _ the 
peaks about them had been seen, by early 
explorers, the mystic “White City” of the 
Indians. They could not help remembering 
that they had been warned that these lonely 
summits were the haunts of savage Yaquis, 
and renegade Apaches—the escaped of Ger- 
onimo’s terrors. But, for the most part, 
they thought of the walls of silver that lay 
about them, almost within touch. 

“Come, Jack, let’s look at the hole, any- 
how. We've got to get Jinny an’ the pack 
up here, an’ I reckon we'd better prospect 
for water before we go gold huntin’.” 

The hole was a “poser.” There was a 
well-defined trail to it, as though it were 
the lair of some wild beast. Bones of deer, 
hair and fragments of hide confirmed this 
opinion. Even the most astute mineralo- 
gist could have discovered no trace of pre- 
cious metal, nor would any “float” lead one 
to believe that this had ever been a mine. 
Only a few bits of silver bromide, kicked 
out from the dust where the cabin had 
been, gave heart to the men, now that their 
long journey was over. 

The tent was pitched within the mined 
walls; the pack stowed away; water brought 
from a spring, 500 feet below; Jinny teth- 
ered on a grassy plat not far away. The 
morrow would bring with it either failure 
or success. All night long the men were 
disturbed by a moaning that, had they not 
been superstitious, they would have as- 
cribed to the wind in some subterranean 
passage. Once Jack imagined that he heard 
steps about the tent, but when he went out 
nothing could be seen. Morning came with 
all the glory of a mountain sunrise. A hot 
breakfast put both in better cheer. With 
pick and shovel they started to the task. 
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“I believe I'll crawl in,” said Ben, “an 
find out how the ground lays. I'll wedge 
through an’ then you pass me a gun an’ 
candle.” 

“Better not, Ben. There are no spooks 
inside, but I’d rather meet a ghost than a 
she cat with kittens in such a hole.” 

“Cat be damned! If there is a cat it 
ain’t right at the mouth. If I hear or see 
any danger signal, I'll back out, stern first, 
for protection.” 

The prospector worked his way slowly. 
It took a great deal of squirming. By and 
by his head was in. 

“All clear, Jack, but black as sheol!” 

Then the shoulders and arms emerged 
in the tunnel, followed by a struggle with 
the hips. Only the feet protruded. Just 
at this juncture there was a spitting and 
a snarling from the darkness ahead. Ben 
Hawes raised himself on his arms and 
looked up. He saw two coals of fire and he 
knew that behind them an angry form was 
crouched to spring, and a long tail was 
lashing viciously. 

“A lion! Pull, pull, Jack, for God’s sake, 
pull!” 

The knees were clear. Two feet more 
and he would be safe. Too late! The 
shoulders stuck. Lee heard the thud, the 
gasp; felt the quiver of the limbs. Then all 
was silence save a gurgling, a scratching, a 
crunching of flesh and bone. It seemed 
that it took hours, while it only took sec- 
onds to extricate the lifeless body of his 
companion. The snarling ceased now. The 
lioness knew that, for her, there was dan- 
ger without and safety within. She had 
gone back to her young. In the sunlight 
lay the old prospector. The claws had pen- 
etrated the brain. Shoulders, throat, head 
one mass of blood; arms a pulp. “Dos Ca- 
besos” had claimed another victim. 


As he stood there and thought of all 
the stories of the haunted mine, Jack Lee’s 
heart failed him. He could not try it alone. 
He would hasten from the accursed spot, 
but he would bury his partner in the peace- 
ful valley. If Ben knew he would like it 
better. A few hours later Ben Hawes was 
laid in his long home, under the shadows 
of “The Chimneys” and, with heavy heart, 
a solitary man strode through the Llano 
Verde, that he had crossed only three days 
before. In mid-afternoon he came to a 
peon’s hut on the Beresford ranch. The 
Mexican came out to meet him and said, 
respectfully : 

“You went up two, senor. 
other?” 

There were tears in the voice that an- 
swered: 

“Killed by a lion.” 

“Dos Cabesos?” 

“a 

“It is the hand of God,” the Mexican 
whispered to himself. 

Jack and the burro passed on toward 
the Northland. 


Where is the 


NOTE—tThe Beresford ranch is the prop- 
erty of the second son of Lord Beresford of 
British naval fame. Dos Cabesos lies forty 
miles east of the Mormon settlement in 
Chihuahua. Among the Mexicans it has an 
uncanny reputation. Two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to work it have recently been made 
by American prospectors. The one was 
stopped by an Indian raid, at which time 
a Mormon family in Cave Valley was mas- 
sacred. The other was brought to an un- 
timely end in the autumn of 1900, when a 
general raid was feared. At the time it was 
reported in the press that “Apache Kid” 
and squaw had been killed by Mormon hunt- 
ers in self defense. Of the riches of Dos 


Cabesos the only source of information is 
Spanish tradition, and this is usually unre- 
liable. 
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SUNSET ON GREAT SALT LAKE. 


(A REVERIE.) 
BY VALERIE DE MUDE KELSEY. 


Last night I stood on the hilltops o’erlooking this quaint old town, 
And watched the Sun-God’s steed plunge on through clouds and down 
Beyond the Great Lake’s glimmering breast, 
Out through the gateway that leads to the West,— 
And said to my heart, “Men call these shadows that fall ‘God’s frown’!” 


Then I fancied the clouds felt the wondrous pageant, too, 
As they hung in their glory far away in the blue. 

Idly they rocked in the fast-fading light, 

With golden tints from the sun’s rays bright, 
Drifting away to a bourne whose confines no one knew. 


Soft the light on their edges gleamed out blending opal with gold, 

And they swayed to the song of the wind as it blew from the sunset fold 
A chant so thrilling, soft and sweet— 
Ordeep as rolling waves that beat 

In the starless night, as they break on the crags so sharp and bold. 


Behind me the mountains loom’d—silhouettes upon the sky, 
With tints like a maiden’s blush, or soft as lover’s sigh. 
(Man searches vainly for the power 
To paint the beauteous sunset hour 
Whose soul has not boen touched with glory from on High.) 


Lavender lights and dim coral tones were blended bright into red 
By the farewell kiss of the Sun-God just as he wav’ring fled. 
When lo, ere I knew he was gone,— 
And I stood on the hill alone; 
Soft a meadow lark sang its farewell to the day that was dead. 


In the West the splendor fades but is not wholly ended, 
For in my heart its beauty lies and evermore ’tis blended 
With thanks to the Father and praise 
For his care thro’ all our days. 
And I prayed, “Wake more than those who on Thee have depended! 


Rouee all, and teach them to look for the smile on Thy face—not a frown! 
Father those who know thee aright are ne’er long cast down. 

Thy smile so oft dothillumine 

The face in Thine image—the human, 
And maketh it shine witha halo that fitly doth crown.” 


Night’s vanguard—the shadows—were marching, the town at my feet lay still. 
On the wind came the church.bells’ chime floating up to the hill. 

Soon I ceased communion there 

And swift had leftthe hilltop bare, 
But rich wasI with thoughts that long my heart did thrill. 


Each day is a perfect day, thought I, when its course is run, 
If only we've striven to live each hour in the smile of the Son. 
Rise from the earth-plane so narrow, 
Remember God cares for the sparrow— 
Thy soul outweighs the birds in the eyes of such an One! 


Loox out, and see the beauty this earth doth hold for you, 
The sun, the birds, the grasses, the flowers kissed with dew. 
Look up and let the Son’s rays win 
Their way at last thine heart within, 
And peace shall come when all thy course is fair and true. 


Open the soul’s deep windows to all that Nature shows, 
And then the Father enters there and dwells and knows. 
Then when the eye the snnset meets 
Out leaps thy soul exultant, greets 
The Master-Soul who immortality bestows. 
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BY H. 


HERE are many 
readers, and _ especially 
professional hunters, I 

. venture, who have no idea 
of what buck fever really 
means, and how it affects 
the hunter or hunters on 
different occasions. I have 
a desire to give to your 
readers an account of what 
occurred to me a couple of 
years ago. 

I had an invitation from 
very well-to-do business 
men and capitalists, who 
engaged in outdoor life 

and hunting more than anything else, which 

I accepted, and I agreed to meet them on 

the night train bound for Minocqua, Wiscon- 

sin. As it was the night after President 

McKinley’s second election, and our party 

was divided in politics, we had a lively and 

interesting time on the train. In fact, we 
had hardly made use of our berth when we 
reached our destination at daybreak. In 

Minocqua (the great fisherman’s resort) the 

waves were running high on account of the 

results of the election. A whole steer was 
roasted on a bonfire, and Milwaukee beer 
was used to make peace between the ex- 
cited political parties. We were invited to 
join the party, which we did, and enjoyed 
ourselves greatly. We then took our guides 
and proceeded to the woods to camp. 
Finally we got started, six in all, three 
worthy Nimrods whom I called the “Dia- 
mond Crew” (one having a diamond ring on 
his finger worth $1,000, and each of the 
others wearing a diamond stud in their shirt- 
front, which glittered through the pine 
woods, and caused the deer to steer clear of 
us by about one mile), myself and two 
guides. We reached camp near a nice lake 
and had to work all day to get things ready 
for a comfortable long stay. In Wisconsin 
log camps are quite plentiful, and you find 
them very often with stoves, bunks and 


of your 





FEVER. 


THIEN. 


benches left in, but no bedding. I was 
aware of this fact, and therefore I took my 
hammock with me in order to have some- 
thing better than the rest. I felt comfort 
able until the fire was out. I got up and 
started the fire again and went back to bed, 
but I turned and turned until my bedding 
was all gone from under me, and I found 
my skin next to the hammock netting, and 
I can tell you it felt worse than the com- 
bined action of a thousand mosquitoes. At 
last I was compelled to get up. I started 
up the fire and sat near the stove until 
dawn. The result was that my diamond- 
hunting companions composed a song about 
me entitled, “Hammock in the Winter 
Time.” 

We started in good time for a forenoon’s 
hunt. One of the guides took us across the 
lake and placed us on the runways, and 
the other one took a skiff to the north and 
made a circle in the woods. We could see 
by the fresh snow where the deer were. As 
luck was with us, we got a big buck killed 
by our greatest Nimrod, the one who had the 
big diamond ring on his finger. I believe 
to this day he had gloves on so the deer 
could not see the glitter of the diamond. I 
myself was fortunate enough to slay a 
young buck. We then started home feeling 
very jubilant over our success. We dressed 
the small buck in camp and had a royal 
feast. We did no more hunting that day, 
but sent to the nearest settler for a load of 
marsh hay for bedding. We passed our sec- 
ond night more comfortably than the first. 

The next morning after breakfasting we 
started out bright and early, and as we 
knew our places we took a large boat which 
would carry ten or twelve men, and went 
alone. The guides went along to the north 
of us in a small boat, in order to create no 
noise and make the drive. I heard nothing 
for about two hours, at which time I heard 
a hound about two or three miles on the 
south side of the lake, and shortly thereafter 
I heard the guides talking. We all came 
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together and agreed to go back to camp. 
We took the guides with us in our boat, 
as it was large enough, and it was 
more convenient for them. We launched 
off and I sat in the stern, because I was the 
heaviest and could steer. We sailed back 
to camp quite happily and content until we 
were about 300 yards from shore, when one 
of our guides looked around to the south of 
us and exclaimed: “See! See! See! There 
is a big buck coming right toward us! Don’t 
you see the big horns? Yes, yes, he is com- 
ing right straight toward us.” He came 
within about seventy-five yards when he 
struck the bottom of a reef. Then he saw 
us. Turning his head from where we came 
and to where we had to go (most likely he 
had been chased by the hounds I heard be- 
fore we started for camp, and was more 
afraid of them than of us), he took his 
course toward a small island, coming nearer 
and nearer to us. I told my companions 
seated in the front of the boat to raise their 
rifles. Just then the one nearest to me, 
who was seated hy himself, grabbed both 
sides of the boat and exclaimed: “For God’s 
sake—do not shoot!” at the same time shak- 
ing the boat. The guide did not row, for 
if he had we could have thrown a rope over 
the deer’s horns and tired him out, and at 
last cut his throat; but instead the first one 
in the boat shot, likewise the second, as well 
as one of the guides, and kept on until they 
had fired fifteen or more times. But not one 
shot hit the big buck, notwithstanding we 
were not over fifty yards from him. Finally 
I shot with my Winchester, but the big 
buck only shook his head. The boat turned, 
but I being in the stern, could not shoot 
again, and when he took to the island with 
a whole skin out of the water nobody shot. 
The big buck jumped right over the island, 
and we ordered the guide to row as fast as 
possible to a small peninsula where the deer 
had to pass. Before our boat reached shore 
they commenced to jump out, and then you 
should have heard the commanding. I be- 
lieve it would have brought the militia to 
arms if they heard the commands. At last 
one of the party fired and accidentally hit 
one of his horns, which stunned him and 
turned him on his back. The cry went up, 
“Now we have him,” but he soon recovered 


and took his course to the shore. A couple 
more shots were fired at him after his re- 
covery while he was on his way to the shore. 
Three of the hunters had fired all their 
shells and the other two had their pockets 
fuli, but were so confused that they did not 
know enough to reload. They were so ex- 
cited that they could not have reloaded it 
they had wanted to. One of our guides had 
three more shells which he afterward found 
in his pocket, and could have met the deer 
where he landed by running about 150 yards, 
but instead he jumped into the boat when it 
was too late to row me up to him and allow 
me to shoot when he landed. I fired twice 
from behind the deer, but it was too far 
away and it only made a bleeding wound 
together and looked on when he reached 
together and looked on when we reached 
shore and disappeared in the woods and was 
gone. The guides and two of my com- 
panions followed the deer two miles to 
another lake, where they lost track of him. 
They could tell that I had wounded him by 
the blood in the snow. 

The old Nimrod with the big diamond on 
his finger, who has killed at least 200 deer 
in his life, came to me in the boat and was 
all prostrated; his face was as white as 
chalk. He did not answer any of my ques- 
tions, as he could not talk. 

This, my hunting friends, is “buck 
fever,” nervous, excited and prostrated. 

All three of my companions had the 
latest model repeating rifles, and all of 
them, including the guides, had the Lyman 
peep sights wherewith they can hit a silver 
dollar every clip at a distance of seventy- 
five yards. It is undeniable that every hun- 
ter had an accurate aim when he pulled the 
trigger, but the nerves in this fevered con- 
dition give a jerk every time the trigger is 
pulled, thereby pulling the barrel to one side. 
It took all of the next day to get over the 
excitement, and I made up my mind not to 
say one word; but I shot a couple of meat 
birds, the heads of which were enough with- 
out words. 

The next day our company was increased 
and we went hunting for good, and arrived 
home Thanksgiving day with all the game 
the law allowed. 
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INTERIOR OF A CREVASSE. 
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THE HALLET GLACIER, 


A CREVASSE PHOTOGRAPHED. 





The splendor and the beauty of the Hal- 
lett glacier, near Estes Park, Colorado, was 
greatly enhanced this season by the drouth 
and the warm weather. 

The crevasses, those wonderful little 
eanons in the ice, were delightful halls of 
artistic wealth—grottoes entrancing with 
form and color. 

Mr. J. H. Mackie took the pains and 
trouble to take a big camera down into these 
dangerous and delightful ice ways and the 
result shows excellent photographs of ice cay- 
erns, published herewith. 





The large photo was taken in a room in 
the ice that was a wealth of crystal forms, 
columns, fretwork, niches, dim cameos, 
arches, splashes of frozen spray, coral forms, 
stalactites and stalagmites, and crystals of 
many sizes. Much of the ice was blue-green, 
and the sun’s rays penetrating this enriched 
the room with soft colored light, lovely and 
enchanting in effect. 

Mr. Mackie is to be congratulated for 
making a photograph showing all that a 
picture can show of a subterranean ice 
cavern about twelve feet in height and 
nearly fifty feet long. 

ENOS A. MILLS. 





PHOTO OF A CAVERN IN THE CREVASSE. 











MY FRIEND’S SQUIRREL DOG. 


BY W. C. 


MADE Three Rivers, Michi 
gan, my headquarters for 
about a year while repre- 
senting a well known Chi- 
cago firm, and soon began 
to be looked upon as a 
hunting crank of the su- 
perlative order. I had 
everything but dogs, and 
these I could not keep and 
live at a hotel. At that 
time there was not a 
trained dog in the town, so 
I took long tramps over the 
country with any _ sort 
of yelping cur that I could 
get to follow me. Sometimes I got some 
game, but oftener drew a blank. One Fri- 
day afternoon while in the store of a cus- 
tomer, a tall, husky looking young farmer 
walked in. He was instantly introduced to 
me by my customer as Mr. Ames, his 
brother-in-law. We talked a few moments 
on various subjects, and then I inquired if 
there was any game in the vicinity in which 
he lived. He answered: “Lots of squirrels, 





and I have the best squirrel dog on earth.” 
Now, I am far from being an enthusiastic 
squirrel hunter; in fact, I would prefer to 
leave that kind of sport to boys and old men, 
but it was a case of “any port in a storm” 
with me, for I wanted to go hunting very 
badly. 

I made arrangements with him then and 
there to be at his home on the following 
morning for a hunt over his famous dog, and 
I was in his yard before 7 o'clock on the fol- 
lowing day. He put my horse into the barn 
and went back into the house for his gun 
and shells. Lying on the kitchen doorstep 
was the finest looking English setter I had 
seen for years. He arose when Ames went 
through the kitchen door, and I looked him 
over. Every line was perfect. The carriage 
of head and tail, legs, plumage, color— 
everything that outwardly constitutes a fine 
setter was his. His color was snow-white, 
but he had one lemon ear. I marveled 


BLACK. 


much about the dog, but as we were in a 
hurry I thought I would pay that animal the 
compliment his appearance cailed for later. 
“Where is that squirrel dog?” I asked as 
we started. Ames turned toward the setter 
and said: “That’s him.” “What!” said I, 
“do you mean to say that you hunt squirrels 
over that dog?” “Sure,” replied he; “why 
not? He is the best in the land.” Half a 
mile from his home we entered a large tract 
of timber that consisted mainly of large oak 
trees with but little undergrowth. The dog 
started off instantly on a hard run with head 
high. He zig-zagged a little from a straight 
course, and within thirty seconds stopped 
beside a tree and looked back at us. 

“He’s got one,” said Ames. When we got 
to the tree and circled about it for a mo- 
ment my eye caught the bright yellow of the 
fox-squirrel brush. One load, and down it 
came. The dog did not so much as sniff 
of it. He started off again on a swift run, 
and in less than two minutes we saw him 
standing beside another tree. When we 
examined it we found it dead. Fully half a 
dozen squirrel holes were visible. So Ames 
called the dog away and started him off 
again. He soon had another treed which 
Ames knocked out with his Zulu musket. 

In all my experiences with dogs I had 
never witnessed such an exhibition of the 
sense of smell. He frequently ran a hun- 
dred and fifty yards at top speed, made a 
couple of quick turns, and then would stop 
at the base of a tree. I have reason to be- 
lieve that he did not make a single mistake. 
I remarked that it was a shame for such a 
fine hunter as that animal was to hunt for 
such measly game as squirrels. 

“Why,” said Ames, “he will hunt part- 
ridges and point at them, too. Wait till we 
get down in the brush, and I'll show you.” 
Once down in the hollow where there was a 
good sized patch of underbrush, he called 
the dog to his feet, and breaking off a weed 
made a great pretense of beating him with 
it. Then he gave the order to “Go on” in 
an ugly tone of voice, and that dog began 
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to work through the thicket in perfect style 
for partridge shooting. He soon came to a 
stand, but broke and went on. I examined 
the ground closely and found where a 
partridge had roosted on the ground the 
night before. We soon came out on the 
high ground, and again the dog began to 
race for dear life, lining a squirrel to his 
tree. Ames called him back, pulled up an- 
other weed and gave him a brutal beating 
with the wisp that would not have knocked 
a fly off his coat. He then admonished him 
in a very rough tone, “Go on, now,” and 
until he was sent off after squirrels again 
he paid no attention to their many trails 
which he must have crossed and recrossed. 
He was just the dog I was looking for, and 
before I left I had it arranged for the loan 
of that dog one week later. 

I knew the location of some of the finest 
partridge shooting cover in the state, and 
only eight miles from town. I had been 
through it a number of times, but could do 
but little without a good dog, and here was 
the most coveted factor. 

We bagged a goodly number of squirrels 
—about twenty—and went home to dinner. 
I distributed the game among my friends 
in town, and one week from that morning 
found the squirrel dog and myself in a rig 
long before daylight, and spinning over the 
road to the partridge grounds. Once there 
and the horse securely hitched and blanket- 
ed, I was ready to move. I called the dog, 
whose name was Ben, up to me and gave 
him a good trouncing after the approved 
fashion, and off he went. Before he had 
gone a hundred yards he came to a stiff 
point. I moved cautiously up, and a part- 
ridge arose within twenty yards and gave 
me a nice, straightaway shot. Snap, went 
the first barrel, but I caught him with the 
second. Then partridges began to get up 
all around me. I hurriedly got another pair 
of shells into the gun, and, as before, the 
right barrel snapped, and I had another 
long kill with the left to my credit’ All 
this time Ben had stood perfectly staunch. 


I examined my gun and you can imagine 
my mortification and chagrin when I found 
that the right plunger was broken. It was 
an unfortunate accident at the time. I made 
a few remarks, but as Ben was my only 
listener, nothing went on record. 

We soon located one of the scattered 
covey, and Ben stood like a stone until I 
came up. By taking a careful shot I made 
a nice, clean kill. Then Ben got his head 
up and went off squirrel hunting at top 
speed. I called him in and gave him another 
beating that was about as real as stage 
osculation. It had the desired effect, how- 
ever, and during the remainder of the day 
I had to repeat it but once. 

We soon discovered a fresh covey, and 
I got one before they scattered. During 
that day I believe I raised as many as 
twenty coveys. Ben and I put in a busy 
day, only taking time to care for my horse 
at the farm house, and a few moments for 
lunch. The shooting was the finest of the 
kind that I ever had the good fortune to 
enjoy, although I have hunted in northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota on 
famous partridge territory. Here the birds 
were plentiful, and the undergrowth of 
weeds and small brush sufficiently dense to 
cause them to hold well to the dog. 

When I delivered Ben at the Ames 
farm house that evening I asked Mr. Ames 
where he had gotten the dog. He replied 
that Ben had come to his door about a year 
previous hungry, thirsty and travel-stained. 
He had fed him, and the grateful fellow had 
made himself one of the family. I had had 
Ben for a hunting partner several times 
during that fall and winter, and grew quite 
attached to him. A more perfect actor in 
the field I have yet to find. The smallest 
bag I made over him was ten a day. 

When I reached the Fisher house at 
Three Rivers, Michigan, on the evening of 
this, my first day with Ben, I spread on 
the office floor twenty-seven partridges that 
I had bagged in a day with a one-barrelled 
gun over “My Friend’s Squirrel Dog.” 


SO? 


(5) 








A BAD GUN AND 


A BAD BEAR. 


BY FREDERICK W. LOWERY. 


HE bad gun was a 30-30 Win- 


chester carbine, with a 
cracked = stock. It was 
found abandoned some- 


thing over a year ago in 
the deserted camp of a 
band of outlaws near Wil- 
low Creek canon, just 
Uintah In- 
Utah. 
before, in the 
hands of one of the desper- 
ate outlaws, it had 
the instrument of murder. 


south of the 
dian reservation in 
The day 


been 





From its smoking muzzle 

had sped the leaden mes- 
senger of death to the sheriff of Grand 
County, Utah, and his deputy, shot aown in 
cold blood. Could it- but speak it could 
doubtless tell of many a bloody crime, of 
hasty flight, of hot pursuit, days of hiding 
in the bad lands, and of final escape from 
justice. Now it became the property of an 
honest man, Lee Vanderberg, and in his 
hands it met and conquered the famous old 
silvertip. 

The bad bear was no tenderfoot. For 
over fifteen years he had roamed the coun- 
try in the vicinity of Meadow Creek and 
Willow Creek canons, subsisting almost en- 
tirely upon the range cattle. The cattlemen 
claim that he has destroyed thousands of 
dollars worth of stock. Instinct and long ex- 
perience had taught him wisdom. 
rarely seen, but his 


He was 
presence was easily 
recognized by his enormous tracks, and by 
the inroads he made regularly upon the 
ranchers’ cattle. One night he would kill a 
steer or a calf, eat a small portion of it, and 
the next night he would repeat the act ten 
or fifteen miles Every night he 
killed meat. Sometimes he would 
come upon his hapless victim while the ani- 
mal was lying down; at 


away. 
fresh 


other times he 
would run it down, as was plainly shown by 
the tracks of the 
pursuer. One sweep of his terrible paw was 
sufficient to kill the largest steer. If the 


fleeting steer and his 


steer or calf was not fat enough to suit his 
fastidious taste he would leave it untouched 
and kill another one. Several smaller bears 
made a practice of following him and eating 
what he left of the cattle he killed. He was 
to them a liberal provider, and they had 
nothing to complain of. If the cattle were 
moved to a more distant range he would 
follow them and renew his depredations. He 
seemed to consider the divide as his private 
cattle range. The ranchers were to him a 
sort of necessary evil. They took care of 
his cattle and kept them in good condition 
to appease his appetite. 

The cattlemen took a different view of 
the matter. The bear was a serious menace 
to their prosperity. The value of the cattle 
he had killed amounted to thousands ol 
dollars, and there seemed to be no limit to 
his capacity for good beef. Rewards were 
offered to anyone who would destroy him. 
One rancher, for whom he had just killed 
some twenty-five head of cattle, eased his 
outraged feelings by offering a reward of 
$20 for his destruction. Others who felt 
their losses more keenly offered larger 
sums, so that finally there was an aggregate 
standing reward of about $200 offered for 
his death. It was not speedily earned, for 
the old rascal was too cunning to be easily 
killed. Traps were of no use against him, 
as no one could guess where he would make 
his next kill, and he never returned for a 
second meal from any animal he had killed. 
One old bear hunter followed his tracks for 
three days, often getting close to him, but 
never catching sight of him. 

About the middle of last May the fresh 
tracks of the famous bear were seen and 
recognized in the neighborhood of Turner's 
ranch, on Meadow Creek. Several of the 
cattlemen concluded, after a short discus- 
sion, that it was of some importance to the 
cattle industry to get that particular bear, 
and they immediately started in pursuit. 
Lee Vanderberg, with a 30-30 Winchester 
soon jdined the party, mounted bareback 


upon an old work horse. Charles Turner 
(6) 
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and his younger brother, Walter Bryson and 
several others, were also with the party, and 
all joined in the hunt. All were mounted. 
Two or three dogs accompanied the party, 
but proved to be of little use, as they seemed 
to be unable to make up their minds that 
they had lost that particular bear. However, 
the trail was fresh and plain, though it could 
not be said that it 
it led up 
where it 


was easy to follow, as 


and down 
was 
the 
aware of he was being 
His that he was 
making good time out of the country, and 
there were certain 


steep rocky places 
the 


be- 


ride. In 
fellow 


impossible to 
cunning old 
the fact that 
tracks showed 


meantime had 
come 


pursued. 


indications that he 
Up over the 


good 
was badly scared. rim rock 
out of the canon he climbed, and when he 
reached the level top he made rapid prog- 
means of long jumps, little of his 
touching the ground except the claws 
toes. After running the 
mountain miles, he 


ress by 
feet 
and 
flat 


him across 


top for several 
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turned into a smali side canon which was 
covered with a growth of bushes and small 
pine and spruce trees. Bryson was in the 
lead, Vanderberg being only some fifty yards 
away, when suddenly Bryson came face to 
face with the old silvertip and not over 
ten feet away from him. The old bear had 
been lying down to rest and Bryson had 
routed him from his bed. Uttering a deep 
growl the bear started to run in a direction 
quartering from Bryson and toward Vander- 
berg. As Bryson brought his gun up to 
shoot, his horse whirled with him, so that 
he missed his chance for bear meat. In 
great excitement he yelled out: “He’s com- 
ing, “Which shouted Lee. 
“Right toward you,’ was the reply. Yan- 
derberg coolly dismounted and waited, and 
soon was rewarded by seeing a bear larger 
than any he had ever even dreamed existed. 
The bear had not seen him, and kept com- 
ing toward him, and finally turned to climb 
up over a large rock. Just then, at a dis- 


Lee.” way?” 





LEE VANDERBERG. 
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tance of only thirty feet, he became aware 
of the presence of the man, and turning 
his head slightly, stopped and growled. The 
Bad Gun spoke, and the Bad Bear rolled 
down the hill toward Vanderberg with a bul- 
let through his neck. Again and again the 
little Winchester cracked sharply, as Van- 
derberg didn't propose to take chances with 
a bear of such vast size and bad reputation. 
He was shot four times, and any one of 
the four shots would have proven fatal. The 
first shot was through the neck, two were 
in the head, and one through the shoulders. 
The shot through the shoulders went en- 
tirely through him, making a terrible wound 
at the point of exit. Thus the Bad Gun 
claimed another victim, but this time it was 
no murder. 

The writer measured the old fellow’s hid« 
and found it to measure as follows: From 
tip of nose to tip of tail, nine feet and two 


inches. Across the hide from the claws of 


one front foot to the claws of 
eight feet and eleven inches. 
The writer takes with a grain of salt the 
usual “bear yarn” with its terrible fight, 
hairbreadth etc. He beiieves that 
a bear is more afraid of a man than the 
average man is afraid of a bear, but never. 


the other, 


escape, 


theless it requires nerve to face an old 
silvertip of such enormous size—to dis- 
mount and coolly await his coming, and 


shoot him at a distance of thirty feet. The 
writer takes off his hat to Mr. Lee Vander- 
berg as a nervy man, and to the little 30-30 
Winchester as the greatest little gun that 
has ever been put on the market. Mr. Van- 
derberg’s nerve is only equaled by his 
modesty, as it was only by persistent ques- 
tioning that he was coaxed to tell of his 
part in the encounter. The accompanying 
photograph shows Mr. Vanderberg and the 
little gun against the background of the 
hide of the Bad Bear. 











LEE VANDERBERG AND TSE HIDE OF HIS BIG BEAR, 
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THE 


WYOMING GAME SITUATION. 


BY H. HK. GLIDDEN. 


We have referred in past issues to the 
tendency to political corruption in state gov- 
ernment of game, and we have repeatedly 
advocated legislation which would transfer 
the game from state to federal jurisdiction. 
We have published articles showing the 
methods of the Wyoming elk teeth hunters, 
of Colorado skin and head hunters, and of 
the unmolested depredations of other male- 
factors in other Western states. If our con- 
tentions that the present state system is a 
farce have needed proof it is found in the 
appended letter written by an attorney of 
Jackson, Wyo., a man who lives in the midst 
of the best big game country in Wyoming, 
a freeholder and a citizen respected by the 
better element of that section. The latter, 
which is sworn to before an United States 
commissioner, follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life—Probably there could 
not be gotten together under one heading a 
worse lot of men than those comprising the 
sworn protectors of game in the Jackson 
Hole country during the season of 1901. With 
but two exceptions of the complete staff, it 
is a positive fact that the very worst citi- 
zens here, and some non-residents, have been 
imported to organize the brigade holding 
commissions under Albert Nelson, ex-state 
game warden. The list of men attached all 
served in Jackson’s Hole, or, rather, held 
commissions, and charged the state with sal- 
ary. There are many Eastern sportsmen who 
know these fellows well to their sorrow, fi- 
nancially, and it is to protect the better class 
of licensed guides and residents that this ar- 
ticle is written, without fear or favor, re- 
gardless of consequences in hatred of the 
gang, shooting of horses, loss of property by 
fire or theft, or perhaps even life itself. The 
average resident of Jackson’s Valley will 
compare more than favorably with the people 
of any frontier district. The existence of 
game, fish and game birds in abundance, 
coupled with the fact that the valley is a 
long distance from Evanston, the county 
seat, the great expense of transportation, in- 
sures comparative safety for fugitives from 


justice as well as the white men who regard 
work in the same light their red brethren of 
the blanket and reservation do. They are 
parasites upon the community, do all they 
can to bar progress, and are principally noted 
for their large consumption of whiskey and 
the very reckless and careless manner in 
which they assess blackmail on tourists and 
violators of the game laws, holding court 
themselves in the woods, selling elk tusks 
and game heads to disappointed hunters and 
tourists, allowing non-residents to take out 
meat by the wagon load to sell in Idaho, 
across the state line, making every cent they 
can out of the game and their commissions 
in every conceivable way, etc. 

Albert Nelson, ex-state game warden, was 
helped into his position by Hon. Daniel C. 
Nowlin, present incumbent. He is a foreign- 
er, illiterate, cannot speak the English lan- 
guage even passably well, and worked the 
game fund and the taxidermist business for 
self and family as far as he possibly could, 
leaving the game fund some thirty three to 
thirty-five hundred dollars in debt for ser- 
vices never given, and with little or no game 
protection during his administration. Mr. 
Nelson’s staff in Jackson’s Hole consisted of 
the following named worthies: Charles Al- 
len, father-in-law of Mr. Nelson; Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, ex-justice (likely) of the peace of 
Alta, Uinta county, was also of the staff and 
conducted the hotel at Jackson’s Lake, where 
the writer was served with elk meat and 
game birds killed out of season and in ex- 
cess of the amount allowed residents of the 
state, by Captain (by courtesy only) Edward 
Smith, the game slaughterer and trafficker in 
trophies. It is commonly known that Old 
Cap shed more elks’ blood than would float 
any house and barn in the valley if all were 
put in a tank. Court records and testimony 
prove this assertion. Elk teeth, game heads, 
skins, etc., were sold on this ranch in the 
presence of game wardens, and by them, and 
reported to Albert Nelson, and still nothing 
was done. In fact, when the writer caused 
the arrest of one Joseph Stadler, a notorious 
killer and peddler of all salable portions of 
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carcasses as well as meat, who was fined $25, 
ex-Justice Wilson was opposed to arresting 
with Mr. Lish, the purchaser of the trophies 
from Stadler, because it would “hit Wyman 
Parker,” who ran the little store and saloon, 
and who was a boarder at the hotel. He 
(Wilson) even didn’t want to take away a 
moose skin and horns killed when a law was 
in force against killing moose for years past 
to give them a chance to increase. 

Mr. Wyman Parker is a son-in-law of Mr. 
Charles Bartlett, who is said to own the 
small stock, and resides in St. Anthony, Ida. 
Parker has formerly lived in various parts 
of Utah and Idaho—last prior to coming here 
in St. Anthony, Idaho. Mr. Parker belongs 
to the tin horn gambling fraternity. Several 
robberies of soldiers and others have oc- 
curred at the saloon since his administration 
began, and owing to climatic changes which 
were too strong for his weak constitution 
about to take place in judicial circles in St. 
Anthony he hied himself to the wilderness 
beyond the borders of the state of Idaho. 

Elk teeth are the coin of the realm all 
over Jackson’s Valley and vicinity for the 
purchase of supplies of all kinds, particular- 
ly whiskey. Just what is the value depends 
upon the sucker who buys them—whether he 
be an Eastern dude, as all hunters and tour- 
ists are designated, or whether he is “a na- 
tive,” as the residents are called. Idaho ho- 
tels and restaurants on railways as well as 
road houses en route to towns advertise elk 
steaks and serve elk meat in lieu of other 
meats to the traveling public under the name 
of ““‘Wyoming beef.” It is also sold in quan- 
tities to suit campers and travelers, both 
jerked and as beef is sold at shops. 

It is a well known fact that one forest 
ranger, receiving one dollar a day from the 
state game fund in addition to the two dol- 
lars per diem paid him by the interior de- 
partment, bought seventy dollars worth of 
provisions at a small store here and paid for 
them with elk teeth. His wife, also, sold elk 
teeth in Idaho. The price is said to be eleven 
dollars per pair. When riding alone it only 
takes one shot to drop an elk, a moment to 
draw the tusks, and there is little danger of 
being caught with evidence that would con- 
vict before the solons on the bench in the 
valley. 

Attention of United States senators and 
congressmen from Wyoming has been called 


to this gentleman’s way of serving his gov- 
ernment, and his name is withheld until they 
have had time to investigate the Father Su- 
perior’s men and methods, as the superinten- 
dentof the Teton timber reserve is called 
more often than by name. 

The next on the list is Rube Scott. The 
principal facts about Scott are that he served 
on Nelson’s staff and has left the country for 
Idaho. The writer is in receipt of a letter, 
recently, telling him that the writer had se- 
cured two elk heads from Scott and asking if 
I considered it safe to send money in advance 
for more, and if he (Scott) was all right to 
do business with. Scott has trapped and 
slaughtered game for many years past. A 
very wise man living here once said there 
were but three liars in the valley with any 
of whom it was impossible to tell the truth 
under any circumstances. He said Old Cap 
was one and Rube Scott the other two. Steve 
Adams will be remembered by many visitors 
of years gone by. He was arrested some time 
since with some seventy-five pairs of elk 
teeth, a lot of game heads, skins and pelts. 
Somehow Old Hungry Bill, then acting as 
constable and who will be mentioned later, 
and ex-Justice Webster La Plant fixed the 
matter up out of court to suit all parties in- 
terested in the a la sage brush, kangaroo 
manner which characterized for years the 
procedure of that august court temple of jus- 
tice and attaches thereof. 

In justice to the better citizens here, | 
will add that his honor only received one vote 
at last election, though a candidate for re- 
election, and ‘“‘Old Hungry Bill,” 
for constable, not that many votes. 

“Steve” has for years past been a dissolute 
character, always drunk when he could in 
any way get whiskey, always ready for a 
fight when the other fellow was weaker and 
smaller, and ever mixed up with ail the ne- 
farious schemes of the gang, to extort money 
and property from someone without giving 
any equivalent therefor. His associates are 
those far below the average in the social 
seale, subsisting by selling meat and other 
parts of game animals and trapping in fur 
season. This man has slaughtered dozens 
of elk to make “stink pots’’ for bear bait, 
subsisting for years wholly off the game of 
the country. He served a short time under 
the mighty emporium of legal knowledge, 
Justice Webb La Plant, and acquired while 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WES? 


acting as constable some learning which un- 
der the Albert Nelson code fitted him for a 
game wardenship and an open sesame to all 
the rights and privileges of a past master in 
the evasions of game laws when there was 
anything in it for the deputy. In addition 
to his commission as deputy game warden 
last fall he carried a saw to split elk heads 
with whilst on duty, that they might be se- 
creted for later use, and he was followed into 
the lower part of the valley by some Cali- 
fornia hunters and their guides. These men 
found close to his camp fourteen bull elk 
with nothing but their tusks and heads gone. 
This. was reported forthwith to Mr. Nelson, 
with no action taken. Steve had evidently 
taken the thirty-third degree in the Nelson 
Order of Furnishers of Taxidermists’ Sup- 
plies. In the spring, when elk are poor, they 
are slaughtered by this man for bear bait, the 
only portion of the carcass then edible to 
man being their tongues. Steve's father was 
lynched by a mob in Colorado near the Wyo- 
ming line some years ago after fleeing from 
officers, and it is only just to Mr. Adams 
to say that he is no worse than lots of others 
acting as game wardens, and advertising in 
cheap sporting magazines and papers as “re- 
liable guides,” etc. 

David Daugherty was also of Nelson’s 
staff. The writer drew a petition to have his 
commission revoked for neglect of duty, im- 
moral character, conduct unbecoming an of- 
ficer and drunkenness, on his being fined five 
dollars and costs in that wise, clean-minded, 
virtuous gentleman’s court at Elk for plead- 
ing guilty to a charge of adultery or fornica- 
tion. I will say that in trying to get a cer- 
tified copy of the docket in this case the 
guarder of the dignity of Wyoming laws re- 
fused to allow an examination of the papers, 
etc., in the case, though applied for in office 
hours. Daugherty’s partner in the case was 
the wife of Old Cap Smith. State Game 
Warden Nelson refused to revoke his com- 
mission, and a son some years under age 
was given a guide’s license and conducted 
some hunters about the lake. 

“Sour Dough Sam,” who sometimes an- 
swers to the name of Osborn, is a character 
well known to all those who have visited 
this country. Sam recently had a petition 
circulated asking Governor De Forrest Rich- 
ards to appoint him state game warden, vice 
Nelson, whom he claimed had resigned in his 


favor. He got about half a dozen signatures 
at the saloon and from a few fellows who say 
they signed for the fun of it, but gave it up 
in disgust when told how hopeless his case 
was by better men, and now he is cursing 
those who have been and are building up 
the country, staying at home improving their 
ranches, etc. Sam has served with applause 
under “Old Hungry Bill’ as assistant con- 
stable and blossomed into a deputy game 
warden under “Old Hungry’s”’ fostering care. 
He is the making of a superb monument to 
“Old Bill’s” tutorship. The pair have many 
things in common, and age will remove them 
ere long, if the incoming power does not, and 
thereby keep them from doing any more 
harm to game interests. 

These heads and faces would make true 
and faithful illustrations for phrenological 
charts, and Lombroso, that peer of writers 
on criminology, would find in them wonder- 
fully perfect examples from which to study 
the degeneracy of man. 

Last, but by no means least, and the 
prince of them all, is “Old Hungry Bill Man- 
ning.” “Bill” is as well known all over the 
United States to readers about Jaskson Hole, 
Indian and game matters as the magazines 
and papers in which the articles have ap- 
peared. The bumptious Bill has been suck- 
ing the public teat for many seasons past, 
giving nothing but evil for the good money 
he has received, and living for many years 
without buying a ‘‘grub stake” by “boarding 
‘round.” Bill has left several different West- 
ern states and counties for their, as well as 
his, own good. If Bill were given but one 
year each on the many different counts for 
different acts of commission and omission, 
éven during the writer’s acquaintance with 
his history, the judge of the District court 
pronouncing sentence would allot him about 
one hundred and fifty years as a minimum 
pennance. Born lazy, always hungry, always 
broke, always with a horrible whiskey thirst, 
he never misses a drink when he can work 
those unacquainted with him. 

It is a shame, but the truth, that neither 
Justice La Plant nor J. Pierce Cunningham, 
the lord high chancellor of Elk precinct, have 
ever been able to master the knowledge. of 
how to issue the very simple justice court 
papers, or to make out the necessary docu- 
ment that would insure the prisoner's reten- 
tion at the county jail. Like the holder of 
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many official positions in the Mikado Opera, 
“Old Hungry Bill” assisted in the costing of 
the taxpayers $480 for the alleged poisoning 
of Chief Justice J. Pierce Cunningham’s cur 
dog. Whilst the violation of the laws of 
this state, as in Daugherty’s case above men- 
tioned, is a state prison offense, he was fined 
five dollars and costs. Such decisions have 
been the rule in both La Plant’s and Cun- 
ningham’s courts. There is not a decent man 
in this valley who would serve with these 
game wardens, nor are the stories told by 
Eastern writers untrue about the procedure 
in the courts in the West presided over by 
many such men as those who have made 
law a farce and justice a mockery in this 
valley. 

If the county commissioners would re- 
move from power these worthies for incom- 
petency and malfeasance, as they can by the 
slightest effort under the Wyoming statutes, 
game convictions will mean that the justices 
of the peace are not supposed to make the 
laws, as they now do, to meet the case, but 
to enforce them regardless of what the gang 
want, and of favors paid for in advance with 
hope of re-election. A few examples. of 
vigorous enforcement of the statutes and a 
little study on the part of the justices would 
work wonders here for the good of the com- 
munity. The progressive men have too much 
work and business to attend to at home to 
bother with offices. The crooks and law 
breakers have far the easiest time, as the 
honest man is handicapped by their dis- 
obedience whilst he obeys the laws. The 
sliding scale rule applies in the courts here, 
and it makes a vast difference in fines and 
sentences whether you are “wid” or “agin” 
the powers that work the fee system for all 
it can be worked for gain rather than justice 
or right. 

The writer saw a letter from a party of 
Boston bankers, addressed to Gustave Schnit- 
ger, Nelson’s predecessor as state game war- 
den, in which they complained that “Old 
Hungry Bill’ Manning had assessed them $70 
holding court in their camp as their enforced 
guest. The former non-resident hunters’ 
license was twenty dollars. There were four 
in the party, but Bill made them a special 
rate of $70 for the four in consideration of 
the liberal amount of liquid sustenance he 
obtained at their hands, as well as the well- 
stocked larder. These men wrote the war- 
den after return to Boston that if the money 
paid Mr. Manning really reached the Uinta 
county school fund it was all right, but that 
they wanted to be sure it did reach that fund 
and would be obliged if the state game war- 
den would investigate the matter and advise 
them. In this case, as was wisely surmised, 
Bill’s memory was faulty, and nearly a year 
had elapsed and the money had not been paid 


over. I read the letter to Mr. Manning from 


his chief, telling him that if the money was 
not sent forthwith that he would send for 
him. On a later visit to the warden he told 
me that Manning had rustled the cash some- 
how and the matter was squared up. 

There was no system of organization, 
none in office work, and anyone who could 
get a horse and fifty signatures to a petition 
from residents of the county, and who 
seemed likely to be a good fellow, was given 
a commission and $3 a day salary to ride 
about or draw pay and do as near nothing tor 
it as they deemed fit. Sometimes the for- 
malities of a petition, with the signatures re- 
quired by law, were dispensed with, and it 
is a matter of common report that in a few 
cases were bonds also. Things were run very 
loosely, to put it in the very mildest form, 
and as long as the deputies made affidavits 
to their time vouchers it was all right with 
Nelson, whether they were on duty or not. 
The state has paid many thousands of dol- 
lars for living braces to saloon bars to keep 
them from tumbling down by furnishing 
game wardens for the job last season. 

The whole of last year’s force, it is be- 
lieved, will be returned to the graves of ob- 
livion from which they were resurrected by 
Nelson. On the frontier as well as in cities 
things have to get about so far down that 
the people rise in righteous indignation and 
insist upon having a general housecleaning. 
This is the state of affairs here, and, as it 
is election year, there will be a quiet but 
determined vote for cleaner and _. brighter 
men to fill public positions in the valley. In 
my next article I will take up abuses of game 
on reservations, forest reserves, copies of 
justices’ dockets on game matters, League of 
American Sportsmen’s wardens, resident 
guides, and also their past records. 

With the assistance of the real sportsmen, 
game cannot only be kept from being exter- 
minated, but can hold its own or increase 
each year. This article has been under, 
rather than over, written, and the facts about 
the present incumbent of the office of state 
game warden, from personal knowledge, will 
be given. 

Elka Ranch, Uinta County, Wyoming 
March 25th, 1902.—Harvey K. Glidden, being 
duly sworn, deposes and says: That he has 
read the foregoing document, and that same 
was written by him, and that the same is 
true of his own knowledge, save as to the 
matters therein stated to be alleged, on in- 
formation and belief, and as to those matters 
he believes it to be true. 

(Seal.) HARVEY K. GLIDDEN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
3lst day of March, 1902. 

ROBERT E. MILLER, 


(Seal.) U. S. Commissioner. 
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TO MY LADY’S EYES. 


BY H. S. DYE. 


Ah lady! mercy, now I pray— 
Why wage such war upon mankind? 
Turn, I beseech, those eyes away, 
That I may dull oblivion find 
In Lethes waters, and my mind 
Resume once more its tranquil sway; 
Disturbed not by thy cruel shafts—nay, 
Be it not so; as soon be blind 
To Nature’s face or radiant day 
As to thine eyes; so then resigned 
To this strange bitter sweet assigned 
Me by the fates—ah! lady! nay, 
Turn, I beseech, those eyes away. 











SLICK WILSON’S DISAPPEARANCE. 


BY JAMES BARTON ADAMS. 


HE mysterious disappear- 
ance of Slick Wilson from 
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the camp caused more than 
a mild ripple of excitement 
to flow back and forth 
through the one long street 
that served as an artery 
through which the motley 
he y population of Jackass 
Ly <\ Guich daily ebbed and 
a | flowed. 
| Slick was the most pop- 
ular, and, as might be in- 
ferred from his nickname, 
bestowed upon him  be- 
cause of his dexterity with the cards, the 
most successful faro dealer in the camp. He 
was of a genial, fun-loving nature, and, save 
when facing antagonists across his table, 
of a very sympathetic disposition. He had 
a cheery word for all, and was ever ready 
to go down in his pocket for a piece of coin 
or a six-shhooter, as the case might warrant, 
at every cry of distress. 

Everybody in the camp, from Uncle Billy 
Green, who held the honored position of ‘‘the 
oldest inhabitant,” te Poker Johnson’s last 
kid, knew Slick and honored and respected 
him. Even Parson Gill, the Methodist 
preacher, who frowned upon sin and had 
only words of rebuke for sinners, was one 


day heard to say that if the genial gam- 
bler were a Christian of his own faith he 
would be an honor to the church and a 
perfect paragon of a model to set before the 
youth in the Sabbath school. 

For two or three days after his disappear- 
ance his absence caused but little comment, 
the impression prevailing that he had gone 
over to Cripple Creek to test the sharpness 
of the tiger’s claws in that camp with the 
savings from his salary, but when the days 
chased each other on and off the stage of 
time in quick succession until two weeks had 
passed and he failed to appear in his wonted 
haunts, the excitement rose and hints at 
everything from a liason involving the honor 
of a woman, to a cold-blooded murder, flew 


about from lip to lip like restless bees. The 
most widely entertained opinion, however, 
was that he, as the result of overwork with 
the cards and chips, had slipped a cog in his 
mental machinery and was wandering around 
through the mountains in a demented con- 
dition, if not already dead from hunger and 
exposure. He had been relieved at midnight 
by a companion dealer, had taken a drink 
of moderate size at the bar and had left the 
club room with a yawn, telling the white- 
clad expert behind the bar that he would go 
to his room and sleep away the remainder 
of the night, after which no trace of him 
could be discovered. Searching parties were 
sent out in all directions, nerved to diligent 
work by a promise of $1,000 for the discov- 
ery of the missing man, dead or alive, that 
being the size of the purse made up by the 
saloon keepers, club room proprietors and 
gamblers of the camp, all of whom were his 
closest friends. 

The date of a long-contemplated deer hunt 
in which I was to take part drew near in 
the midst of this excitement, and myself and 
the two men who were to accompany me 
made every preparation for our departure. A 
thought of the missing man in connection 
with the hunt had never entered my mind 
until the evening before our start, when I 
was purchasing some wet goods at Jack 
Aiken’s bar as a remedy for snake bite or 
cramp colic or any other unlooked-for hap- 
pening that might demand its use. On that 
occasion Jack said to me: 

“Keep your eyes rollin’ ‘round fur Slick 
up thar’ in the hills. You might sight the 
trail o’ the poor cuss som’eres up thar’ an’ 
find all that’s left o’ him. You'll be a straight 
thousand winner if you do.” 

We pulled out on foot, with our camp 
equipage and supplies packed upon two bur- 
ros, and made our first camp that evening 
near the headwaters of Crystal creek, intend- 
ing to hunt in that vicinity for several days. 
All day long, as we plodded up the tortuous 
mountain trails, thoughts of Slick kept troop- 
ing through my brain, and as we passed 
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A MAGAZINE 


through gulches and along timber slopes I 
“kep my eyes a rollin’” in the hope that I 
might discover some ‘‘sign” that would in- 
dicate the presence of our missing friend. As 
I lay on my blankets that night before a 
cheery camp fire I reflected upon the possi- 
bilities of securing that handsome reward, 
and figured upon what I would do with so 
much money, were I so fortunate as to get it. 

Our camp was astir at daybreak, and 
after a hastily prepared breakfast my two 
companions took their rifles and started out 
in quest of deer. I had awakened from a 
restless sleep with a racking headache and 
had chosen to remain quietly in camp until 
the pain had abated. 

The men had been gone but a short time 
when I heard the sharp cuttings of the hoofs 
of a deer in the sand and gravel of the gulch 
through which the creek ran, and a moment 
later a magnificent mule buck flew like a shot 
by the camp and away along a trail leading 
up an intersecting gulch or draw. The hunt- 
ing instinct caused me to forget my pain, and, 
seizing my rifle, sped away on the trail in 
the hope that I might again sight the game 
and be able to get in a shot. 

Nor was I entirely disappointed. Upon 
turning a bend in the trail some 200 yards 
distant from the camp I saw the buck stand- 
ing looking back to see if it were pursued. 
Before I could raise my gun to fire it was off 
again, and I was about to try a running shot 
on it when something strange occurred. 

The noble animal stopped suddenly, half 
wheeled around, and, with ears set sharply 
forward, peered into the bushes to the right 
of the trail for a moment, then, with a loud 
snort of alarm, wheeled and dashed away 
in an opposite direction. So absorbed was I 
in its queer action that I missed the oppor- 
tunity of a shot when it was at a stand, and, 
while figuratively kicking myself for my 
assinine stupidity, I moved on to discover 
what had thrown it from its course. 

Like a lightning flash came to me the 
thought that Slick was in that clump of 
bushes to the right of the trail. I knew that 
the deer could not have taken fright at my 
companions, for they had gone in an opposite 
direction, and even had they circled around 
toward the spot a shot would have followed 
their discovery by the buck. I could almost 
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feel that $1,000 in my grasp as I pushed for- 
ward with quickened pace. 

The .tangled condition of the bushes 
showed me where our unfortunate friend 
must have entered the thicket, and without 
a moment’s hesitation I followed the trail. 
Resting a hand against a large pine that 
grew in the path I was about to pass it when 
I was brought to a sudden halt by a loud: 

““‘Woo-oo-oof!”’ 

An enormous cinnamon bear that looked 
to me to be as big as an elephant, rose up 
on its haunches before me not more than six 
feet distant. 

I felt my hair rising and endeavoring to 
pierce its way through my hat like steel 
needles, and chills with feet like pointed 
icicles danced up and down my spinal col- 
umn from vertebral joint to joint and my 
eyes seemed to protrude from my head like 
opalescent horns. 

I did not make any apologies to the shag- 
gy beast for my intrusion upon its privacy 
nor for my unceremonious manner of leaving 
it. I just backed up three or four steps and 
wheeled and in an incredibly short space of 
time was lying panting upon my blankets in 
camp mentally thanking my lucky stars for 
my deliverance. 

During the forenoon one of my compan- 
ions returned carrying a fine young buck, 
and as he threw it down near the fire he 
asked: 

“What’s the matter, old man? 
headache still beltin’ it to you?” 

“Well, no, not so much as it did this 
morning,” I replied, “but I don’t feel very 
well.” 

“And I just want to tell you that you 
don’t look well. You are as pale as a ten- 
derfoot lunger and look as haggard as if you 
hadn’t had any sleep for a week.” 

I let him remain in blissful ignorance of 
the true cause of my played out appearance. 
I was a western man, had made a quite cred- 
itable record in the hunting field, and to have 
let it become known that I had run away 
from a bear with a trusty rifle in my hand 
would have forever disgraced me in the eyes 
of all true hunters. The excuse that I wasn’t 
looking for that sort of game and that a par- 
tial stroke of paralysis had resulted from the 
shock of its sudden discovery would never 
have “gone down”’ with the people of Jackass 


That 









Gulch. I was heartily ashamed of myself, 
for, to be truthful, the fact that I had a gun 
in my hand had entirely escaped my mem- 
ory in the excitement of that critical mo- 
ment. 

The next morning I returned to the spot 
and discovered the trail of the bear leading 
in a direction opposite to the one in which I 
had run, and the beaten-down condition of 
the bushes gave indisputable evidence that 
he had left in great haste, perhaps as thor- 
oughly frightened as I had been. 

On my return to camp I closely scanned 
the short-cut I had followed while fleeing 
from that cinnamon-colored outlaw. I did 
not take the trouble to measure the length 
of my wild leaps. My impression was, after 
a study of the deeply indented impressions 
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of my feet, that I had hit the earth only at 
intervals to get a good “bounce” for the next 
leap. 

Two days after our return from the hunt 
I noted a lively movement of people toward 
the stage that had just rolled in from the 
railway. I hastened thither, and there was 
Slick, togged out in the gladdest rags ever 
seen in the range and hanging to his arm the 
prettiest dumpling of a blushing bride imag 
inable. He had been back to “Ol’ Missoury” 
after her, having, to put it in his own words, 
“Stole a march on the wise guys of the camp 
an’ treated them to a little surprise party.’ 

And under the influence of the “Golden 
Seal” liquid adjunct to the wedding feast the 
boys generously forgave him all the pain he 
had caused them. 











PHOTO BY C. H. HALL. BAG OF PHEASANTS KILLED THIS SEASON NEAR ASTORIA, ORE. 
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RIFLE REMINISCENCES. 


By 3. 


NE morning in December a 
friend of mine drove to my 
house and asked for the 
loan of my field glasses and 
pocket compass for a week, 
as he and a party of friends 
were going on a deer hunt 
some 200 miles west. His 
son, a lad of about ten 
years, was with him. He 
was dressed in made-to-or- 
der hunting clothes and 
belt to carry cartridges. He 
had a Winchester 30-30 car- 
bine weighing six and one- 

quarter pounds, a light but very effective 

weapon. He said that he was going for meat. 

Pulling out his watch, he reminded his father 

probably for the ’steenth time that they 

must pass the gun store on the way to the 
train as he wished to increase his supply of 
ammunition. 

After they had gone I got reminiscent. 

I remembered when I was a boy of his age 

and went after big game with older com- 

panions, but in a very different manner and 
with a different outfit. My clothes did not 
fit me so well, and a trip of 200 miles necessi- 
tated saddle and pack horses and days, in- 
stead of hours, to make the trip. I carried 

a small, muzzle-loading, cap and ball, set- 

trigger rifle, and still it was so heavy that I 

had to have a rest or could not shoot, so I 

carried a rest stick. This boy could step 

into a store without notice and buy ammuni- 
tion properly loaded in metal shells, in 
quantities to suit, that would shoot a mile— 
but not so with me. In the first place, the 
lead must be melted, and my bullets moulded 
and trimmed. My bullet patching must be 
tallowed, cut and strung on a string or put in 
a box. My powder was carried in a cow’s 
horn that hung over my shoulder by a strap 
or buckskin string. The plug that filled the 
hole in the small end of the horn where the 
powder was put in and taken out was fas- 
tened to a string to keep it from falling and 
getting lost. The powder charge, or measure, 
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which was made from the small end of a 
horn or a bone bored out, or anything to 
suit the fancy, would hold just a charge of 
powder for the gun, and it was also hung by 
a string. A pouch was carried, hung by a 
strap over my shoulder. It contained two or 
more pockets, in which was carried bullets, 
percussion caps, wiping rags, some extra 
preparation of tallow for patching grease, 
some gun grease made from the contents of 
the large lower bones of a deer’s leg, a small 
screw driver and tube wrench, a small whet- 
stone, etc., and a bullet starter. The latter 
was a metal rod, six or eight inches long. It 
was concaved at the lower end to fit over the 
bullet and the upper end had a convex cap 
probably one and one-half inches across. The 
front flap of the pouch was usually made of a 
piece of skin, with the hair on, to suit the 
taste of the owner. A belt was carried on 
which a little pouch was put for gun caps, 
while the hunting knife hung on the other 
side. I did not carry a watch, but looked at 
the position of the sun and guessed at the 
time. . 

As one could not, by a few jerks of the 
wrist, throw a faulty load out and a fresh 
one in, it was necessary to use care in load- 
ing; so I would half cock the gun and blow 
into the muzzle to see if the tube was clear. 
Then the hammer was lowered and the gun 
stood in front and held between the kne2s 
with the left arm encircling the barrel, while 
both hands were used, one to hold the 
charger and the other to handle the horn, 
the charge of powder being placed in the 
muzzle. A greased patching of linen, cotton 
or wool, and of proper size to suit the bullet, 
was laid over the muzzle, the greased side 
down. The bullet sat on this, the trimmed 
side down. The bullet starter was then 
placed on the bullet and the top struck with 
the palm of the hand until the bullet was 
forced down the barrel the length of the 
starter rod. Then the ramrod was used and 
the bullet seated solidly on the powder. 
Next the tube was examined to see if the 
powder had come in right; if not, a pin was 
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stuck in the tube to loosen things up, and the 
gun jarred by striking it on the side near 
the breech with the palm of the hand. The 
cap was then put on the tube and pressed 
down firmly with the hammer, and the in- 
strument was ready for business. 

And in case our modern youth has it in 
his mind that ‘‘the old obsolete contraption” 
was not to the standard up to 100 yards, then 
let them look up the scores. As but one 
shot was expected, no unnecessary haste was 
indulged in, and “she” was pointed with 
care. As those old guns were usually well 
sighted with the old-fashioned buckhorn rear 
sight and a long silver or bone front sight, 
when one got the sights aligned on the ob- 
ject and touched the hair trigger, it usually 
placed the bullet near the spot. 

Some old timers contend between puffs 
at a strong pipe that the art of gunmaking 
has degenerated in some particulars; that 
modern guns cannot be depended on to place 
the metal sphere as near the center as the 
old hand-made rifle. But although I am ever 
ready to stand in line bareheaded with my 
old-time hunter friends of before the war and 
loudly sing the praises of the best that had 
ever been made that we knew of, up to that 
time, still, I cannot claim superiority for my 
old pride over the guns of to-day. With mod- 
ern material and machinery a much better 
class of work can be done than with the 
semi-crude manner of manufacture of years 
ago. One thing was very convenient in the 
old guns. In case the barrel got pitted with 
rust from any cause, and you could find a 
gunsmith having a machine with the same 
twist as the gun bore, one could have the 
saws run through and the pits cut out, and 
then have the bullet mould reamed out to 
the proper size and you were ready for busi- 
ness. If the guns of to-day were handled 
with the same care in shooting as the old 
guns were, the target would be found to be 
badly cut up. 

When I was fifteen years old I became 
possessed of a rifle that my uncle (an old- 
time hunter) took to California in 1849. It 
was of the regulation type, the stock run- 
ning clear to the muzzle. In the stock was a 
locker to carry bullet patching and grease. I 
had the barrel cut off at the breech, leaving 
it thirty-four inches long. The saws were 
also run through, and when finished it was in 
fine shape and carried a ball weighing 
twenty-two to the pound. When the old gun 


and I got well acquainted, and the sights 
and I understood each other, it was not con- 
sidered good judgment on the part of an ani- 
mal to expose itself too long in plain view 
within a prescribed distance, particularly if 
there was a scarcity of meat in camp. I have 
taken the hide from many a subject upon 
which I had operated with “Old Kentuck” 
running from bear to rabbits. It took 
scme courage to shoot a big grizzly with 
one of them old, slow-loading, single-shot 
rifles, but they were shot, all the same, by 
plenty of those old-time meat-getters. 

I remember the first Henry rifle I ever 
saw. It was considered a great gun, and so 
it was. I used to think that the old Spencer 
threw a ball that could make more noise on 
its travels through space, when shot at you 
by an Indian, than any gun that ever burned 
powder. There are now so many excellent 
guns of different calibers and makes to be 
had so cheap that the old muzzle-loader’s 
day has past; and at this time, when the 
civilized world has adopted the automatic 
rifle, those who are presumptious enough to 
speak a good, friendly word for the old out- 
of-date muzzle loaders may be greeted by a 
broad smile of derision; but the character of 
those old arms will impress the thoughtful 
of the necessity of placing the first shot 
where it is intended to land, and not rely too 
much on the capacity of the gun to fire a 
quantity of shots at random in a short time. 
The powder that was used in those days was 
of a quality gauged in accordance with the 
fact that the usefulness of a gun was only 
limited by the care that was taken of the 
weapon; and some old guns were handed 
dcwn from father to son, and remained in 
the family for generations. They were most 
always serviceable and reliable up to their 
limit. Now their time is past, but the mem- 
ory is still dear, and there is plenty of old 
chaps who need a wig who will sit down and 
spit tobacco juice and tell of the shoot-off 
between Ike Sackett and Si Watkins (or 
other champion shots of their respective 
ncighborhoods) when they met at McJimp- 
sey’s Christmas turkey shoot, and of the high 
percentage of shots that cut off turkeys’ 
heads that stuck above the box. They will 
impress upon you the fact that although a 
rest was allowed, the distance was carefully 
measured, and one commendable feature 
about the old stories is that they most gen- 
erally contain a strong solution of truth.. 
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A DEER HUNT ON 


WHITE RIVER. 


BY H, STRANG. 


Hunting in the White River country of 
Routt and Rio Blanco counties, Colorado, 
was at one time the finest in the West, and 
though good now, it is fast getting poorer as 
the game is being slaughtered. I am writing 
this to give those of my readers who are not 
familiar with hunting in Colorado an idea of 
a short hunt the writer took this fall to Mar- 
vine Lodge, run by John Goff. As far as the 
hunting is concerned, I have always held that 
tales of killing game are about the stupidest 
reading there is, unless it concerns your own 
killing. I have for years looked forward to 
the time when I could take a hunt, and this 
fall my dreams were realized in that I was 
enabled to leave my business for the short 
space of ten days. Meeting a friend who was 
an ardent admirer of Marvine Lodge, I con- 
cluded to go up there with him on the 25th 
ot September. We met in the depot at mid- 
night to take the Colorado Midland railway 
for rifle, that road affording a short and good 
route there. We reached Leadville late 
enough in the morning to enjoy the scenery 
as we crossed the continental divide, the like 
of which is to be found nowhere else in the 
United States. 

We reached Rifle at about 11 o’clock a. m. 
The first thing was to get booked on the 
stage to Meeker and then to get possession 
of a top seat. (Let me advise any who think 
of taking this trip by all means to sit on top 
unless the weather is very bad, indeed). Rid- 
ing inside a stage is anything but agreeable, 
as you feel as if you were on the inside of a 
barrel and the said barrel was rolling down 
hill. As the stage has forty miles to make, 
it does not stop for any little thing like din- 
ner, though the farther you travel the larger 
your loss becomes. 

With a crack of the whip and a sharp 
command from the driver we were off for 
Meeker. The road runs through a rough, 
mountainous country, covered with a scrub 
oak about six feet high, which at this time of 
year had changed color to every shade of 
gold and crimson, making the mountains a 
beautiful sight. We reached Meeker quite 


late and there put up for the night. The 
next day we took stage again for the thirty- 
five miles that lay between us and Marvine 
Lodge. The country grew rougher and there 
was more timber—spruce, pines and aspens 
forming the greater part of it. The nearer 
we drew to the lodge the more campers there 
were, and the writer noticed that at every 
camp there hung the hind quarters of a deer. 
On the stage we met a party of five that came 
from another state, and they informed us 
that they had hired an outfit to haul their 
camp to Sleepy Cat mountain, where they 
expected to stay a month. In this way they 
would be left without a horse, and their 
hunting would be confined to what they could 
reach on foot, and as they could not pack in 
the carcasses, they would cut out only the 
hind quarters, leaving the rest. Such a party 
will undoubtedly kill a great many deer more 
than the law allows, and will not distinguish 
between the does and bucks. From my ob- 
servation on the North fork of the White 
river I should say the woods were full of 
just such hunters. Those that go to a regu- 
lar place like Marvine Lodge are too much of 
true sportsmen to care to transgress the law. 

The morning following my arrival broke 
with over two inches of snow on the ground, 
and I was advised to hunt deer, as:the snow 
would put them on the move from the higher 
altitudes. I was furnished a guide and horse, 
leaving the lodge at about 9 o’clock. The 
trees, scrub oak and ground were covered 
thick with snow until we could have posed 
for Santa Claus quite easily. 

I never had a harder ride in my life, it 
being over “down timber,” through woods 
so thick that our horses had to force their 
way at times. After it all we had only seen 
a few does and fawns. We reached home at 
dark and mighty glad we were to get there, 
at least I was. In spite of the hard work and 
disappointment I cannot say but what I en- 
joyed the day. The clear, pure air, and the 
ever-changing scenery, the awful declines 
down which we forced our horses, and the 
general excitement tended to make the day 








enjoyable. By the next day the snow had all 
thing worthy of a hunter. This time I had 
thing worth of a hunter. This time I had 
another guide and he took me about as long 
a ride as the day previous, but it was through 
a different country, over a succession of 
pretty little parks, knee deep in grass, and 
through fine forests of large aspen. During 
this day I killed two fine, nine-point bucks. 
which was my limit. I had all the excitement 
and pleasure of the hunter who kills two fine 
speciments of deer, and I leave a description 
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of that feeling to the imagination of those 
who have been through-that experience. As 
for those who have not enjoyed it, they would 
not understand, and I could not make them 
do so by mere description. 

I reached the lodge that night tired, but 
entirely satisfied, and rested the next day 
letting my guide pack in the game. The two 
deer I brought home with me, and there was 
not an edible part of the meat that was lost. 
as my friends can testify 
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SCENE ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER—LOOKING TOWARD ITS MOUTH. 
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A FROSTY EXPERIENCE. 


BY JAMES FULLERTON. 


Susie, our Susie, had passed her trying ex- 
amination after years of unremitting toil and 
hung up her sheepskin in her office and a 
large black sign over the door which read 
“Susie O’Grady, M. D.” in gold letters. 

Now, Susie had been born and brought 
up in Missouri and when her sister, who had 
married a wealthy rancher away out in the 
mountains in Montana, wrote her of the wild 
and thrilling experiences of her western 
home Susie’s Missouri training asserted it- 
self and she wanted “to be showed.” The 
strenuous life she had been leading was 
ample excuse for taking a holiday before en- 
tering upon the practice of her profession, 
and she quickly decided to visit Montana and 
learn for herself if it really did surpass her 
much loved Missouri, as had been stated. 
Arrived at her destination, she found every- 
one ready “to show her.” 

A camping trip was planned in her honor 
and she was duly arrayed in a brand new 
divided skirt, cowboy hat and long boots, 
hoisted aboard a broncho and turned loose to 
ride or fall off, as occasion demanded. The 
trip to the hunting ground was uneventful, 
varied only by occasional glimpses of game 
and the wild exclamations of surprise from 
our heroine, 

The young nimrods of the party vied with 
each other in their attentions to the honored 
guest and endeavored to show her how to sit 
a bronch without being jolted to pieces, but 
long before it came time to camp poor Susie 
would have given her sheepskin for a feath- 
er pillow on the saddle. 

A good night’s rest on the sweet pine 
boughs and the sight of a large herd of elk 
in the early morning fully compensated for 
the miseries of the long day’s ride. 

The party had a most enjoyable trip, get- 
ting an abundance of game and fish, and 
Miss Susie had the honor of killing a fine 
bull elk and otherwise proving her prowess 
with the rifle. Sage chickens’ heads and rab- 
bits’ eyes were shining marks for her, and 
woe betide the luckless cotton tail that al- 


lowed its curiosity to prompt it to investi- 
gate the Missouri lassie. 

Just as the party was about to start on 
the return trip a messenger rode hastily into 
camp for the doctor, who, it had leaked out, 
was in the party. 

With the proverbial philanthropy of the 
profession, Dr. Susie accompanied the mes- 
senger to what proved to be a dying woman’s 
bedside. At the poor woman’s request, she 
agreed to remain with her and follow her 
companions on the stage. 

The end soon came, and Susie rode over 
to the stage station to learn that a water- 
spout had made the roads almost impassable 
and there had been a heavy snow in the 
mountains. The stage left at 10 p. m., and 
reached its destination the following day 
about noon. 

This was a little of Montana that Susie 
cculd have dispensed with, as all her warm 
clothes and wraps had gone on with her 
party and she had nothing but the clothes 
she stood in to face a Terror night on the 
top of the stage. In addition to this, she 
had been without sleep for three nights. 

The people at the station dug up all the 
wraps and overcoats they could find and 
bundled her into them, finally pulling one of 
the boys’ fur caps on that left nothing but 
her nose and mouth visible. To move was 
impossible and poor Susie resembled a sack 
of potatoes more than the dainty little piece 
of femininity that had started on the hunt- 
ing trip. 

When the stage was ready she was half 
lifted and half rolled onto the seat by the 
driver. 

At every jolt the wagon made she would 
roll like a barrel and the driver would grab 
hold of her and plump her back on the seat, 
meanwhile making some tender remark about 
the trials and tribulations that sweet girls 
were exposed to in inclement weather on 
stage routes. 

Susie noticed that each time he spoke his 
voice seemed thicker and his articulation 
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not till he shoved a 
bottle of whiskey against her lips did she 
realize the cause. It suddenly dawned on 
her that she not only had to look out for her 
safety from being thrown from the rig, but 
also to keep her companion, who had now 
become almost helpless, from pouring the 
contents of the bottle down her throat. 

The road, dangerous enough from _ the 
washouts, doubly so in the darkness 
with a drunken driver. Finally, as the light 
from the twenty-five-mile station came in 
sight, the stage gave a mighty lurch and 
Susie landed in a sage bush at the side of 
the road. 

The stage rolled on and Susie, cold, stiff, 
and hungry, struggled on. When the stage 
reached the station the drunken driver real- 
ized that his charge was gone, and had wits 
enough left to send a man back with a lan- 
tern. He soon met Susie, puffing and blow- 
ing under the load of clothing, and assisted 
her into the cabin. 

This shack, dwelling place, or what ever 
you might call it, was ten feet square, with 
a stove in the center, a board around the 
wall for a seat and two bunks, one above the 
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STRANGER—“ What’s the matter with that crowd? 


HABITANT—“ Nope. Just habit. 


They've been dodgin 


other ship fashion. A couple of wide boards 
fastened to the wall answered for a table. 
In this shack, twenty-five miles from anyone, 
was our young friend and four men, two of 
them drunk. One of them had furnished the 
whiskey to get a ride, and Susie, being un 
able to move, did not see him behind her. 

The men were awe-stricken at having 
their solitude invaded by a sweet girl grad- 
uate and Susie’s delight knew no bounds 
when she overheard one say to the other: 
“I wonder if we durst ask her to eat in here.” 

Necessity knows no laws of etiquette or 
anything else, and she quickly relieved their 
minds on that score by telling them a good 
slice of Missouri chicken and a cup of hot 
coffee was a diet fit for a queen at that 
moment. 

The stage was soon ready again and a 
sober driver took a rope to lash his fair com- 
panion to the seat, and she arrived at her 
destination without further mishap. 

She fully appreciates the desire “to show 
her,” but thinks Missouri quite the equal of 
Montana, at least in the matter of stages 
and roads. 
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g gun shots all the way from Canada!” 
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"ROUND THE CAMP FIRE. 


BY J. W. WRIGHT. 


WHEN TWILIGHT FALLS. 


The last san-glow fades from the lingering clouds; 


Across the great cliff’s dark, forbidding walls 
Huge shadows creep to form earth’s sombre shrouds; 
And all world-strife seems hushed--w nen twilight falls. 


The grass-strung wind-harps strike a plaintive note; 
From out the brush there come the quails’ loud calls; 
Upon the air the camp-bird’s shrill cries float; 
And prowliug coyotes bark—when twivight falle. 


The bull elk’s bugle sounds across the vale 
Aud wakes the echoes through the wood’s deep halls; 
Through towering pines the dismal night-wiaods wail ; 
The stream sings soft and low—when twilight falls. 


The wild goose from his lake spreads powerful wing; 
\mong the reeds the stealthy musk-rat crawls; 

The great trout leaps to millers fluttering 
Upon his foam-crowned pool—when twilight falls. 


Peace and sweet si!ence—save for nature-sounds 

Aud echoes of wild creatures’ fearless calls; 
Throughout the earth a wondrous calm abounds 

That stills the world-tired heart—when twilight falls. 


There is something almost human about 
a camp-fire. It is a thing of moods. It can 
be genial and accommodating, contributing 
its full share toward the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the party of which it is made a 
member; it can be good-natured, vivacious, 
exhilarating, as if actually imbued with those 
human characteristics; it can be companion- 
able, adapting itself to the spirit of the party, 
seeming actually to exult and be merry if the 
day has been successful and the spirits of the 
party are correspondingly jubilant, or it can 
seem to be subdued without losing any of its 
innate warmth and friendship if the day has 
been one of disappointment and the members 
of the party therefore smoke their pipes in 
silence. 

On the contrary, it can be obstinate and 
tantalizing, refusing, for no good reason, to 
be a good fellow, bringing all manner of 
discomfort, following you with its cursed 
smoke as you go from one place to another 
endeavoring to escape the fumes that sting 
your eyes and choke your lungs; it can be 
surly and depressing, acting like a petulant, 
sour dispositioned, unwilling member of the 
party, anxious to escape from. the jolly 


crowd and refusing to enter into the spirit 
of the occasion, and in every way in its power 
making itself a depressing instead of an ex- 
hilarating influence; and far from being com- 
panionable, it can be the most hopelessly, 
disgustingly repelling thing that ever inflict- 
ed its presence upon a crowd of good fellows. 





There has been much discussion as to the 
gender of a camp-fire. The preponderance 
of evidence seems to prove the masculine 
side of the case, the main contentions being: 
(1) The habitat of a camp-fire, it being a 
denizen of the wilds, indicates its masculine 
gender; (2) the fact that it is an inveterate 
smoker, although certain proclivities of the 
high society of the present day tend to weak- 
en this argument to some extent; (3) it is 
frequently kicked out, a strenuous argument 
rarely used on the gentle sez; (4) its ability 
to level forests, that being almost exclusively 
a masculine function; (5) the fact that it so 
often burns a stick at both ends; (6) its 
strength of will in being able to control itself 
when very much put out; and (7) the laud- 
able fact that it usually gives more than it 
receives. 

Those who contend that a camp-fire is 
feminine cite in Support of their contention 
its sharp and active tongue; its ability to 
keep a man in hot water; the fact that it 
forces a man to everlastingly hustle to keep 
it going, and other minor considerations. 
But to my mind the most potent argument in 
support of the feminine side of the case lies 
in one phase of its nature rather than in any 

naterial and exterial characteristic. Any 
man familiar with a camp-fire knows that in 
spite of the fact that it is exasperating, tan- 
talizing and uncertain, we love it! And there 
are many times when we simply cannot get 
along without it. We are in the predicament 
of the old Scotchman who said that he 
couldn’t live with his wife and he couldn’t 
live without her. A camp-fire that has made 
us miserable by being everything that we 
hoped and believed it would not be; that has 
annoyed us until we swore to have nothing 
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more to do with it, will suddenly warm up 
to us, and, figuratively, throw its arms 
around our neck and caress us and make us 
forget and forgive its past failings and swear 
that it is the dearest and best thing on earth! 
And if that one phase of its nature does not 
prove the feminine side of the case, it’s be- 
cause you don’t know women! 


There is one feature of a camp-fire that 
redeems all of its shortcomings. It is a pro- 
moter of good-fellowship, and 

“It’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together.” 

A camp-fire induces good fellowship, that 
in turn stimulates purity of heart, and pur- 
ity of heart is the inviolable principle of life. 
When brain dominates heart, a soul is lost. 
The original trouble in the Garden of Eden 
was caused by cold calculation and argu- 
ment; the deep-rooted impulse was for good, 
and to let the apple alone; but brain con- 
jured up a dominating argument and that’s 
why the “standing-room only” sign is so 
often displayed in our penitentiaries to-day. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
men who gather around a camp-fire are the 
right sort. Any man who sincerely loves na- 
ture has much more of good than of bad in 
his make-up; and most men who sit around 
camp-fires are lovers of nature. Their very 
presence there shows it. They are there be- 
cause they love the song of the stream; be- 
cause the wind in the pines is music to their 
ears—music no orchestra can render; be- 
cause they love the incense of the wild rose 
and the wood violet; because they love the 
songs of the birds and the varied calls of the 
beasts; because they love the matchless rock 
colorings and the vivid glories of the twilight 
sky. And because they love these things, 
they are better men—they “ring true.” The 
outing in the woods is usually taken as a 
physical tonic, but its greatest value lies in 
the fact that it is much more a mental! than a 
physical tonic. It puts the weary, world- 
worn, tempted heart back to its normal con- 
dition of peace and worthy impulse; makes 
it beat stronger and truer for humanity, hon- 
esty and good; relieves the pressure that the 
world brings against it and makes it again a 
free agent striving for the best, the noblest 
and truest in life. And further, the outing 
clarifies the brain, removes from it the delu- 
sions that the grim, merciless world has 
pounded into it, and makes it work in har- 


mony with the heart toward a stronger, no- 
bler life. ae 

Turn back in memory to your own camp- 
fire experiences. Recall the evening when, 
following close upon the heels of your guide, 
and with impenetrable darkness all around 
you and only the dim stars for light, you 
came to the brow of the hill and saw in the 
valley below the gleam of your camp-fire 
Tired, foot-sore and chilled—can any pen 
adequately describe the feeling in your heart 
at sight of that flickering blaze down there 
in the valley? The long homeward walk has 
been a question of endurance; you were pain- 
fully aware of the existence of every part of 
your anatomy; every time your foot struck a 
stone on the trail your thoughts became 
centered on your feet; every time the cold 
wind chilled you your thoughts turned to the 
member most affected; every time you 
climbed a hill your thoughts turned to your 
legs; in short, your thoughts have been pain- 
fully personal, and no man can be either 
comfortable or happy as long as he is think- 
ing much of himself. 

But now! Weariness is forgotten: life, 
that was only an endurance, becomes definite 
and worth while; you can hear old John, the 
cook, singing over his work; to your nostrils 
there comes the incense of the trout and 
venison on the fire; you can almost feel the 
warmth of the flames; and, best of al, you 
know that down there in the valley some 
good fellows are waiting for you to give you 
a welcome wherein staid convention has no 
part, and to greet you with a sincere ‘‘What 
luck?” that betokens the most precious thing 
in the world to a man—an active, vital, real 
interest in himself and his welfare and his 
work. 

And so you slip and tumble down the 
hillside into the valley—and to the camp-fire! 
Over the pipes you recite your day’s adven- 
tures—not guarded'y, lest you be thought 
egoustical, but freely, joyously, enthusias- 
tically, knowing that you are among friends 
who know you, and love you because they 
know you; and who are honestly interested 
in whatever has come to you. And in the 
same spirit you listen to their tales; and 
when at last “‘taps’”’ is sounded by the burned- 
out pipe against the boot heel, you go to 
your hemlock couch at peace with the world 
your brain uncluoded, happy because you 
trust and believe in those around you, and 
with your heart warmed by a genial, whole- 
some good-fellowship even as your body has 
been warmed by that other rich blessing— 
the camp-fire. 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 


With the completion of this number Out- 
door Life rounds out the first five years ol 
its existence. The best luck we can hope 
for is that the next quarter-score will wit- 
ness as great strides in the success of our 
magazine as has the period just passed. 
Five years ago this month the two- present 
proprietors were found industriously work- 
ing on the nucleus that was to form our 
foundation—the one on the outside soliciting 
business and firing our friends and sup- 
porters with enthusiasm on the project, and 
the other on the inside setting the literary 
and business machinery a-going (both in the 
same positions as those cccupied to-day). 
Our first issue had sixty-four pages, with an 
edition of 3,000 copies. This number has 132 
pages and an edition of 35,000 copies—con- 
suming 288 reams of paper, weighing over 
ten tons. Our first number did not circulate 
very extensively outside of Colorado and 
surrounding states. The circulation now 
extends to every state in the Union and to 
several foreign countries. 

* * * * * 

The image of the old year wanes, and 
ahead appears the buoyant, brilliant figure 
of 1903 approaching with outstretched 
hands. It is the old story over again; but 
sometimes there is an added solace in pass- 
ing the time-marks. As the fleeting shadows 
are periodically measured, so do we 
also come to measure the number and char- 
acter of our achievements. If the latter 
seem deficient, the Yuletide log burns not 
so brightly. But if Success rests her fervent 
hand on the monument of our year’s work, 
the hearth seems warmer, the coals glow 
more brightly, love seems deeper, and the 


coloring on the eye-glass of perspection is 
painted in more radiant hues. 

” > ca * om 

The satisfaction of work done com- 
mingles with the ambition to fulfill duties 
ahead, and both together take us by the 
hand and lead us from our reverie out again 
into the hustling, bustling world—where we 
will be seen during the coming year, as in 
past ones. endeavoring to uplift the ideas 
and tne ideals of the best form of sports- 
manship that this world contains. 

My we continue to have our readers with 
us in our work. 





THE LOCAL LAW ON DEER. 

There has been some talk of shortening 
the season on deer in Colorado, and while 
we are at all times in favor of any measure 
that will prolong the existence of deer in 
this state, yet we believe that the cutting 
down of the number that may be killed 
would be far more effective than the en- 
forcement of any radical measure toward the 
shortening of the season. The open season 
now runs from August 15th to November 
5th. Provided the season is taken off on 
elk (and we believe it should be closed for 
five years) the deer season could be cut so 
as to include only the months of September 
and October—but not more. We do not 
believe a shorter season than this would 
decrease the amount of hunting nor the 
number o1 hunters, while it certainly would 
decrease the quality of the sport. 

As above stated we believe the limit on 
deer should be decreased to one in a season. 
And this likewise should apply to antelope, 
which are being killed off at an alarmingly 
fast rate. One deer and one antelope (but 
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not two deer or two antelope) should be suf- 
ficiently self-satisfactory to gratify the am- 
bitions of any sportsman either in or out 
of the state of Colorado. ‘:he reduction of 
the limit simply makes each head doubly 
valuable, besides adding 100 per cent. to the 
glory of securing it. If we were permitted 
to kill ten deer in a season each trophy 
would lose much in depreciation of monetary 
value as well as in the credit of the killing. 
As an example, Texas has no limit at all 
on the number of deer (white-tail, as there 
are no black tail to speak of in that state) 
that may be killed, and the open season is 
from September Ist to January ist. Asa 
result there is very little value placed on 
heads there—so little, in fact, that in the 
majority of cases the horns and upper skull 


only are saved, while the scalp and neck - 


skin is left with the body skin and usually 
disposed of to a dealer in hides, or possibly 
kept as material for buckskin. Many homes 
of influential Texas sportsmen are hung 
with numerous sets of horns, but it is only 
the very best heads that are mounted whole. 
Such horns (minus the scalp) can be bought 
for from 50 cents to $1 apiece. This condi- 
tion, of course, merely shows the extreme 
as the result of increased limit on these 
animals, and while it will never obtain in 
Colorado, it should serve as a good lesson 
for us and a command to place a high value 
on the head of every deer in the state; for 
the black-tail is not so wily a creature as 
his brother the white-tail, and will be ex- 
terminated when the white-tail will be 
living in comparative fat and plenty. 





DEER LAW IN TEXAS. 


Among the western states whose game 
laws sadly need revision we must mention 
Texas, with its open season on deer from 
September ist until January Ist, its allow- 
ance of the killing of does and fawns, and its 
failure to limit the number of animals that 
may be killed in a season. To such an ex- 
tent is the killing of deer carried on in that 
state that little value is attached to a head 
as a trophy—the “sport” of killing and the 
value of the meat being the prime incentives 
for hunting deer in that state. Deer-horns 


can be bought for from 50 cents to $1 a set, 
but as few head scalps are saved, the num- 
ber of full mounted deer heads seen in the 
homes of Texas sportsmen is comparatively 
small. 

This condition of affairs in a state where 
other laws are abreast of the times, and 
where men possess an unusual degree of 
intelligence and foresight, is anything but 
a credit to the law-makers of that section. 
It is true that most of the deer found in 
Texas are of the white-tail variety, and 
therefore not so easily killed as the black- 
tail—especially as the hunting country is 
overgrown with such a heavy growth of 
thistle brush, briers, cactus and oak brush 
that hunting is practically impossible in 
certain sections without tne use of leather 
chaps—yet even in view of these facts there 
is no excuse for the existence of such a law 
in any state of the Union at this day. 

Sportsmen and others go out hunting in 
Texas in the fall and think nothing of tak- 
ing home a wagon load of deer, which they 
distribute among their friends (or, if they 
are on a ranch, or in a position to keep 
the meat, it is used by themselves). It is 
stated in extenuation of their wholesale 
killing that all of the meat is used. We used 
to hear Colorado and Wyoming and Mon- 
tana hunters argue the same way twenty 
years ago when there was no limit on deer. 
But that.did not alter the fact that there 
were, nevertheless, hundreds of whole ani- 
mals left to rot in each of the above states 
every year, because there was no restrain- 
ing influence, and because it often happened 
that a party would kill more meat than they 
could carry, and, having no one to give it to, 
it was left to decay where killed. 

We hope before the next state assem- 
bly of Texas convenes there will be some 
sportsmen, or body of sportsmen, draft a 
law that will cut out the killing of does and 
fawns, that will reduce the number to two 
animals at least, and that will limit the sea- 
son to the months of October, November and 
December. There is a chance for some 
Texas sportsman to immorta.ize his name 
by linking it with a just game law for that 
state. 


SSSSSS 

















Photo by Dr. W. H. Beretol JEFFERSON LAKE, COLO. 











Photo by D. R. Shiras 


AN EIGHT-YOKE OX TEAM HAULING BALED HAY ON THE STREETS OF IRONTON O. 
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DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


When I am surrounded by an array of the 
various cameras on the market, I am like the 
lover and his two fair charmers. The en- 
trancing qualities of each succeeding camera 
is only equaled by those of the preceding 
ones. The stage of perfection is indeed ad- 
vanced, so advanced, in fact that the rumor 
of still further radical improvement is as- 
tonishing. Rumors, you must remember, are 
too often false, and I assume no responsibil- 
ity in passing to you the information as I 
get it. The story runs that a certain well- 
known manufacturer contemplates market- 
ing a folding so-called pocket camera of the 
daylight film variety with a focal-plane shut- 
ter. This nearly broke through my blasé 
front and I almost expressed the gleeful as- 
tonishment I felt. When I learned that the 
advent of this outfit is only delayed by an 
excess of orders for an older style of camera, 
I chuckled to myself and mixed up an in- 
tensifier for my blase’ front. 





A camerist penetrated to the innermost 
recesses of my sanctum the other day, care- 
fully closed the door and hoarsely whispered: 

“I want to give you a formulae for mak- 
ing sepia tones on*Dingdong’s bromide paper 
in five minutes. It was given me by their 
chemist, but you must not publish it as it is 
a profound secret.” 

1 made a mental calculation as to how 
many hundred thousand gross this factory 
would have to be behind in fts orders to 
warrant their chemist in holding secret a 
formulae that would be the cause of an un- 
limited increase in their output, and after 
promising not to publish. it, received the 
formulae. I am not going to break my prom- 
ise, either, but in order that you may lose no 


sleep about the matter, I wish to say that the 
formulae does not work. 





The latest thing is a bromo-pyro-meto- 
hydro-amido-orto-rodino developer. That, at 
least, is the arrangement as near as I can 
remember it. If you don’t like the looks of 
it, you can shift the words to suit yourself. 
The manufacturer evidently takes no stock in 
the old saw: “What’s in a name?” 


On the train the other day I saw a fellow 
with a 5x7 outfit. He was one of those sud- 
den individuals who, without warning, ever 
and anon break forth in gladsome song to 
the disgust and discomfort of the other pas- 
sengers. Then in the midst of a more or less 
tuneful lay he would stop and say: “Now let 
me see, did I pull the slide that last time?” 
This fellow stood on the rear platform for 
two hours so he would not miss the Royal 
Gorge and when he reached there he made 
one exposure. Returning to his seat he ex- 
amined his plateholder to discover that he 
had put the slide in wrong. Holding the 
plateholder in his hand, he proceeded to 
withdraw the slide, turn it over and put it 
back again. “‘Why don’t you use a film cam- 
era?’ I asked. “Not me, my friend,” he re- 
plied. “No films in mine. Too uncertain. 
Never know what you have got.” 

I often wonder if he knew what he had 
when he developed that Royal Gorge picture. 





In using the small, lightly constructed 
cameras of the “pocket” type, great care 
must be used in pressing the shutter lever 
else the vibration of the camera produces a 
result similar to what is termed “movement” 
in the negative. ‘ihe small bulb now fur- 
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nished largely overcomes this, but a physi- 
cian informs me of a discovery that may ex- 
plain some cases of failing focus where the 
utmost precaution was used. It is certainly 
worthy of such attention as is necessary to 
overcome the possibility of its interference. 
He noticed that with the camera in the left 
hand, the squeezing of the bulb with the 
right hand often caused an involuntary sym- 
pathetic contraction of the muscles of the 
left arin and a resultant vibration of the 
camera. No doubt the individual susceptibil- 
ity to sympathetic muscular or nervous activ- 
ity largely controls this, but I rather fancy 
it will pay nearly every individual to learn 
if he is ever a victim of this peculiarity. 


Whenever a fellow’s friends tell him how 
much they admire his portrait work and how 
sure they are that he can do better pictures 
of them than Mr. Stipple, the professional, 
did, and he gets all swelled up and thinks he 
can give the old masters points on art, he 
should publish a price list. When he sees 
how much his friends admire his work at so 
much per, he won’t be so gay. 





The Chicago News says 
work of art to make art pay.” 


“It’s a great 


It is generally believed that if negatives 
are dried in a confined place, such as a closet 
or locker, they will be “grainy.”’ Such has 
not been my experience, however, as for 
years I have dried all negatives, both plates 
and films, in my locker at the Camera Club 
and have never had a “grainy” one. On the 
contrary, the negatives are better, for they 
are free from any accumulation of particles 
that may be flying in the air, and they are 
also secure against the fingers of inquisitive 
friends. The less a negative is handled dur- 
ing drying the better and the best way to 
insure a minimum amount of handling is to 
lock it up. 

I was informed the other day that Eng- 
land is away ahead of us in camera con- 
struction. I was not in a position to dispute 
this, because I have never seen more than 
half a dozen English cameras, but there occa- 
sionally comes to me in the mail copies of 
several prominent English photographic 
journals and after looking over some of the 


recent numbers, I can only say that if Eng- 
land really has the advantage of America in 
the matter of camera perfection she is sadly 
deficient in her publicity advantages, for the 
English advertisers do not set forth any lucid 
reasons that would lead one to believe Eng- 
lish cameras were even as good as American 
ones, let alone better. 


As a postcriptum to the above I might 
say that since writing the paragraph I have 
read a “London letter” from Mr. F. V. Cham- 
bers and he makes particular mention of the 
astonishment of Londoners at the complete- 
ness of his two American outfits. They have 
nothing there, he says, to compare with 
them. 


I recently spent a week or so in a city 
that attracts as many transcontinental tour- 
ists as any place in the country, and the city 
is continually alive with sightseers. I did 
not see over six cameras while I was there. 
Three years ago one could not go anywhere 
in the beaten track of the tourist without 
having one’s attention attracted to the fact 
that every other tourist had a camera, and 
it happens that in this same city I saw, three 
years ago, on a trip similar to the recent one, 
cameras enough to fill a baggage car. Now 
at this very time there is a controversy as 
to whether or not photography is, or ever 
was, a fad, so I tried to observe the half 
dozen cameras I saw this last time. Three 
were pocket kodaks, one with a high grade 
lens, one was a 4x5 folding camera with a 
high grade lens, one was a No. 2 Brownie 
and the other I did not see, as its owner did 
not take it from the carrying case because 
the light was not good, so I think it follows 
that if he had that much sense, it was prob- 
ably a fair outfit. The other five exhibited 
tactics that clearly demonstrated the fact 
that they knew what they were doing. The 
man with the No. 2 Brownie explained that 
he had just come through the Yosemite and 


found the Brownie was the only thing he 
could get close enough to an Indian with 


Then I tried to remember the outfits I saw 
here three years ago, and to the best of my 
recollection there was a very, very small 
number of good cameras with a vast major- 
ity of cheap, fixed focus cameras and it was 
impossible to separate the good operators 
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from the cloudy day, after sundown, tilted 
camera, double exposing “kodak fiend.” So 
to the man who asks: “Is photography a 
fad?” I say ““No,” and to the man who asks: 
“Was photography ever a fad?’ I say again 
“No,” but I will supplement the answering 
by saying that at one time the faddists made 
an onslaught that run photography mighty 
close to the fad line. 





Sometimes we see strange trade combina- 
tions, and while I was not so very much sur- 
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prised the other day when I tried to buy films 
in a small place and was informed that the 
only store that had them was a hardware 
store, I was simply dumbfounded, when I saw 
looming up in front of me in another town 
a one-story frame building on which large 
painted letters announced that within was 
combined the professions of chiropody and 
photography. It occurred to me to suggest 
to the proprietor that he amend his sign to 
read ‘Feet and faces fixed,” but he did not 
look to be in a good humor just then. 


CASEY'S FRIEND CLANCY. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM 


**Now there is Mike Clancy,” said Casey. 
“Mike hod moore frinds than anny ma-an in 
th’ war-rd. He wus: prisidint of th’ Hiber- 
nians, an’ sicretery of th’ Raytail Liquar 
Min’s Associashun, an’ captain of th’ Tinth 
War-rd Pioneer Corps, th’ bung-shtarters th’ 
gang called thim, be rayson of th’ hatchets 
an’ Clancy. Thin Clancy took t’ photy- 
graphy. “Twould not hov bin so bad hod he 
shtuck t’ landscape, fur most of thim don’t 
moind whin th’ pitcher of th’ house looks 
like a gang of wreckers wus tryin’ t’ shtand 
it on ind or if th’ thing can’t be towld from 
a shtor-rum on th’ mud flats, but whin Clancy 
wint in fur portra-ats, begod, he made th’ 
blunther thot did th’ wurk. ‘I hear ’tis th’ 
pitchers yer making?’ sez Mrs. O’Rafferty t’ 
Clancy wan day. ‘Sure,’ sez Clancy t’ her, 
he: being th’ wife of Dinny O’Rafferty, th’ 
war-rd boss an a good ma-an fur Clancy t’ 
be in with, being Clancy’s wus runnin’ th’ 
saloon. ‘Sure,’ sez he t’ her, ‘an I want a 
sez he, ‘t’ make a pitcher of yer 
b’y Tim,’ sez he. Whin th’ print wus made 
he called O’Rafferty as he was passin’ by an’ 
sez t’ O’Rafferty: ‘Here,’ sez he, handing 
him th’ pitcher, ‘do yez know,’ sez he, ‘who 
this felley is,’ sez he. O’Rafferty looked at it 
ciost an’ sez: ‘Begod,’ sez he, ‘thot I do,’ sez 
he, ‘an’ mannys th’ toime I seen ’im,’ sez he, 
‘furst whin he wus in Cintral Par-rk,’ sez he, 
‘whin I lived in Noo Yor-rk,’ sez he, ‘an thin,’ 
Sez he, ‘whin he wus with Pay Tay Bar- 
Thum, sez he. ‘’Tis th’ shmar-rt monk he 
Wuz to,’ sez he, ‘eatin’ an’ drinkin’ an’ doin’ 
all thim things th’ payple ar-round us do,’ 
sez he. ‘What is it,’ sez he, ‘what is it thot 


chanst,’ 


his name is,?’ sez he, ‘Crowley or somethin’ 
loike thot,’ sez he. ‘Ha! ha!’ sez Clancy, 
‘shure ’tis th’ gra-ate joke yez are,’ sez he t’ 
O’Rafferty. ‘Yis,’ sez O’Rafferty, ‘yis,’ sez 
he, ‘’twas an Irish name, an’ th’ funny pa- 
apers,’ sez he, ‘sed th’ monk looked loike he 
cum from th’ ould sod,’ sez he, ‘but,’ sez he, 
‘I lave it t’ yez, Clancy,’ sez he, ‘if in all th’ 
lingth an’ bridth,’ sez he, ‘of the Imerald 
Isle,’ sez he, ‘ye cud foind,’ sez he, ‘a gosoon 
with avin a sloight raysimblince,’ sez he, ‘t’ 
this squint eyed, hatchet faced, blowsy, sawed 
off, bowlegged, son of a baboon,’ sez he. ‘Ha! 
ha!’ sez Clancy, ‘take it home,’ sez he, ‘an’ 
show it t’ th’ missus,’ sez he, ‘an’ say what 
she thinks of it,’ sez he. ‘For why?’ sez 
O’Rafferty. ‘Because,’ sez Clancy, ‘because,’ 
sez he, ‘’tis yer own b’y, Tim,’ sez he, ‘’tis 
th’ pitcher I took of ’im,’ sez he. Whoile 
Clancy was in th’ hospital, Pat Tiernan, his 
noight bar-tinder, wus pulled twoice fur 
kapin’ open too late an’ Clancy’s loicense wus 
suspinded pindin’ invistigashun. Th’ furst 
thing Clancy done afther gettin’ back from 
th’ hospital wus t’ take th’ camera t’ th’ 
alley beyant th’ saloon an’ bate th’ thing 
with a bung shtarter til ye couldn’t tell if it 
wus iver a camera anny moore than ye’d take 
it fur a pair of opery glasses, but Clancy is 
shtill givin’ th’ ixcise board raysons why his 
license shud be let r-run, an’ tonoight th’ 
daybatin’ club of th’ Hibernians will daybate 
th’ quistion: ‘Is Photy-graphy?’ 

**Is photography what?’ I asked. 

“That,” said Casey, “will be raysolved to- 
noight whin th’ daybate in inded.”’ 
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END OF A WATER SLIDE, AUSABLE RIVER, 


ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST. 


Below will be found the coupon for Outdoor Life’s Photographic Competition for 1902. All prints 
must reach us by Dec. 31,1902. Cut coupon from magazine, place in envelope, seal, and paste it on 
back of mount. Read and comply with conditions of competition to be found below. 


er Date of negative............ Locality...... .....e0«« ° 
ee, Gri eh occurs Gagidaa ‘anensu’ Time of day.... Of” ere. Lens 

City and state.... a Doerner ee ihe abs oak ass cs v5 cI so cs sic czas Rn 
ol ne nena (pu ciabcubteg came leek abks Developer..............Printing process............. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 

Competitors may send in as many exhibits for this competition as they see fit, but each exhibit 
must have firmly attached to it this coupon cut from the magazine, showing the data required of 
each print. The name and address of the competitor and the title or name of the exhibit must ap- 
pearonthiscoupon. The balance of the data are earnestly requested, as their publication, in con- 
nection with winning exhibits, may be of assistance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of the competitor sending them, made from original nega- 
tives. Prints must be unframed and mounted on some firm support, with the coupon enclosed in 
blank envelope pasted on the back of the mount, and nothing may be written or pasted on the face 
of the mount. Competitors are requested to use care and judgment in mounting their prints. 

Blue prints should not be sent in for competition, as from them satisfactory reproductions can- 
not be made. No restriction is placed on subject. 

First prize—$50 solid gold medal, fac-simile of the old silver medal. Second prise—choice of any 
$25 camera whose manufacturer advertises in Outdoor Life 

The editor reserves the right to reproduce any prints submitted in this competition, giving prop- 
er credit. 


Send in Your Prints. Contest Closes Dec. 31. 
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COLORADO. 
By Geo. V. Webster. 


Cares and discontent may rule 

Everywhere in this world’s school, 
"Cept in Colorado, 

Sunshine always keeps alive— 

Bees, all happy ‘rousd the hive 

Troubles, cares and such don't thrive 
Oat in Colorado. 


Mountains peerin’ 'bove the clound— 
Heaven smilin’—mighty,proud 

Of its Colorado— 
Blesses all her children, dear, 
With a balmy, June like chesr; 
Even Rainman dries his tear 

Oat in Colorado. 


Gold hides ‘neath the m: untain’s breast; 
Silver, lead and all the rest 

Sleep ia Colorado. 
Father Agriculture's store 
Leads its treasures—nigh a score— 
Cattle, countless: who could more 

Ask of Colorado? 


Nature speaks io language bold 

That's by peak and valley told, 
Love for Colorado, 

Hearts all cloudless, cheery, true— 

Mirrored from the Heaven's blue, 

Blend their voice with Natare’s too, 
“Here's to Colorado.” 





FOR BETTER GAME LAWS. 


During my hunt this fall (1902) in north- 
western Colorado I made several observa- 
tions which I take pleasure in reciting for 
the benefit of my brother sportsmen and for 
the good, I hope, of the big game in this 
state. On my last day’s hunt I saw at least 
a hundred deer, and out of the whole lot did 
not see more than six bucks, the rest being 
does and fawns. Frequently we would start 
up bunches of from ten to twenty deer, with 
not a buck among the number. 

From my observation and what was told 
me by others, the large bucks with fine heads 
are almost obliterated, and what bucks there 
are are young and small. It seems to me 
from this that the bucks need protection, as 
well as the does, and that the season should 


be shortened. In fact, I should be in favor 


of closing the season on deer and elk entirely 
for at least three years, which would give 
them a chance to increase sufficiently to sup- 
ply hunters hunting under proper and more 
restricted laws than those in force at present. 

I took care to question a number of the 
gides, and they were all of them in favor of 
a guide’s license. They all seemed of the 
same opinion in regard to the extinction of 
game in Colorado, and predicted that all 
hunting would be over in three or four years 
unless something is done at once to protect 
the game. It has just come to my knowledge 
that some of the foremost sportsmen of Colo- 
rado Springs will take the matter up, and as 
a lover of sport and game I most heartily 
hope they will. 

The law is being broken daily now on the 
North fork of the White river, whereas if 
hunting parties there could be forced to have 
a guide, he being licensed and responsible to 
the state for his actions and those of his 
party, the law would not be broken. I should 
be in favor of a nominal gun tax, say $1 a 
gun. This would give the proper authorities 
a chance to register, as it were, every man 
carrying a gun for hunting purposes. Let the 
revenue derived from such licenses and taxes 
be formed into a fund to be used in the pro- 
tection of the game of the state. 

The time is fast approaching when we 
will have an opportunity to get the right, 
protective laws passed, and the sportsmen of 
the state should awaken to the fact and do 
all in their power to help the cause. We can 
do little without organization, and now is the 
time to organize a league to push a proper 
set of laws through the Legislature. If some- 
thing on these lines is not done, and done 
quickly, Colorado will lose one of its great- 
est attractions, namely, its game. 

I hope that my few remarks will arouse 
some true sportsman with the ability who 
will head such an organization and make it 
what it ought to be. The writer will become 
a working, member. H. STRANG. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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GAME AND SHOOTING NOTES. 


The sportsmen of Oregon are a contented 
lot, and good need have they to be, for from 
Portland to Ashland every town has the best 
reports in praise of the fine grouse and duck 
shooting, while it is only a short trip to the 
foothills for deer and bear. 

This year will be the poorest for Chinese 
pheasants, as the Willamette valley, the 
home of “the Chinaman,” had a very wet and 


backward spring, the first brood being 
drowned out. The late shooting season, 
opening October list, will give the third 


hatching a chance to take care of themselves, 


as they will all be weil grown before the 
opening day. 
~ * > 


Oregon has her full quota of hunters who 
get out before the opening season and kill 
everything in sight. It is particularly bad 
for the Chinese pheasants, for as soon as the 
old bird hatches a brood the male takes full 
charge of the young family, while the hen 
goes back to the nest to bring forth another 


hatching. The killing of the male bird, 
therefore, means the starvation of a dozen 
little ones. There have been a number of 


arrests and convictions for shooting out of 
season, but game is so plentiful in the state 
that the people do not give the law the moral 
support it should have. 


Portland is a grand city for a sportsman 
to live in, as good fishing and shooting can be 
reached from there in a day’s time. The Wil- 
lamette and Columbia rivers are grand 
streams for yachting and rowing, and a 100- 
mile ride either by rail or boat brings one to 
the Pacific, with a number of fine bathing 
resorts. 

* a * 

The traps have been well patronized this 
year. Outside shooters find it a hard prop- 
osition to put up good scores on the Portland 
grounds, as several heavy pine trees in the 
background make it almost impossible to fol- 
low the targets. The Portland Rifle Club 
has a fine range and a good shooting building 
only a few minutes’ 
center of the city. 


ride by car from the 
Several members have the 
latest in target rifles, heavy Schuetzen mod- 
els, 
etc. 

The Spokane 


double trigger, muzzle loading system, 
Dayton, Walla Walla, Se- 
attle and Portland rifile clubs should get to- 
gether and form a northwestern association, 
same as the gun clubs have. It would do 
more to keep up an interest than anything 
else. Telegraph matches would be cheap, 
altogether such a move would have a 
tenaency to keep the shooters in touch with 
each other. J. A. RICKER 


and 


Sacramento, Calif. 





COLORADO CHAUFFEUR-SPORTSMEN EQUIPPED FOR A DUCK HUNT. 


THE TRIP WAS MADE ON oOfT. 10, 1902, FROM 


DENVER TO LONGMONT (40 MILES) IN RAMBLER AUTOMOBILES — THE PARTY BEING COMPOSED OF JOE FRAZER, W M. 
FRAZER, CLARENCE JOHNSON, SID DRAPER AND R, CHANDLER. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN THE PARK. 


Numbers of those who visit our National 
Park believe in oft-repeated doses of its in- 
vigorating air and water. Once in awhile 
one meets a cynic who sees nothing but dis- 
appointment. Such an individual is deserv- 
ing of the world’s sympathy. A man or 
woman who cannot appreciate the awful 
sublimity, the appalling grandeur of this, 
one of the greatest wonders of the world, 
is indeed to be pitied. From the moment 
the stage reaches the Mammoth Hot Springs 
until it returns there it is one continual 
revelation of the beauties and power of 
nature, a power that makes you everywhere 
feel your own utter insignificance. Whether 
you stand by a roaring geyser, wondering 
how long it will be till the formation under 
you will collapse or blow up, or peer down 
into the crater of a miniature volcano and 
see an immense cauldron of seething, boil- 
ing mud, or listen to the constant thunder 
of the Black Growler, the result is the same. 
The feelings that come over you beggar de- 
scription. Anyone suffering from an attack 
of the big-head should certainly visit the 
park, and if they fail to obtain relief their 
ease is hopeless. 

There are four companies transporting 
tourists round the park: The Yellowstone 
Park Transportation Company, using hotels, 
and the Wylie Company at permanent 
camps, and the Wakefield Company, 
using tents at moveable camps. These all 
start from Livingston, on the Northern Pa- 
cific. The Monida stage leaves the Oregon 
Short Line, and their guests find accommo- 
dation at the hotels. The Yellowstone Park 
Transportation Company charge $49.50 for 
a round trip ticket from Livingston, allow- 
ing five and one-half days in the park, in- 
cluding board and lodging at the hotels and 
in tents at the upper geyser basin. The 
Wylie Company charge $35 for a seven days’ 
trip and include in their ticket the most 
delightful trip in the park, viz: crossing 
the lake by the Yellowstone Boat Company’s 
steamer, for which you have to pay $3 extra 
with the Yellowstone Park Transportation 
Company. On this steamer trip one sees 
the only buffalo and elk liable to be met 
with on the entire trip. The big buffalo 
bull, one of the largest living specimens, is 
alone worth the price of the trip. 


This company’s tents are floored, parti- 
tioned, and look clean and comfortable, and 
the guests spoke very highly of the table. 
The best meal I got in the park was in one 
of these tents. 

The Wakefield Company charge $30 for 
seven days, and if the tourist takes the 
boat it costs him $3 more. Five and a half 
days is entirely too short to properly see the 
sights along the route. Seven days is much 
better and one can be fully occupied for ten 
or twelve longer. The fishing on the lake 
is good, the fish are large, and the boats 
staunch and comfortable. 

The one grand disappointment in the 
park is the game. One hears of such vast 
herds of elk, deer and antelope, that it is 
only natural to expect to see them, or at 
least see their tracks. Think of anyone 
making a statement that there are 34,000, 
and more probably 50,000, elk in the park, 
a small plot of ground sixty miles square. 
We traveled 170 miles without seeing an 
elk (except those before mentioned on 
Captain Waters’ island preserve) and what 
was worse, only saw tracks of fifteen in 
one place, two in another and one lone bull 
in another. It is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the public, be they tenuerfeet or 
old mountaineers, to foist such yarns onto 
them. 

The very absurdity of such wanderers as 
elk never crossing a trail 170 miles long in 
the heart of their reserve in all that trip. 
More than ten elk to a square mile, and 
thousands of acres wita no feed on it at all. 
The thing is ridiculous! 

We have lived in a fool’s paradise long 
enough and haa big loads fired into us about 
increase of game, but there are those in the 
park who have been there long enough to 
know and admit, though unwillingly, that 
the game has materially decreased during 
the last few years. Eight hundred carcasses 
of elk, sacrificed to the emblem fad of one 
society, were counted by a soldier on the 
Snake River post, and reported to an officer 
who gave me the information. How long 
can such work go on and there be any left? 

There are two posts, each with a cor- 
poral’s guard, on the south boundary of the 
park. Think of it—eight men on sixty miles 
to watch all the old poachers in the coun- 
try that'are not busy on the east, north and 


west! The east side is patroled (?) from 
(7) 








OUTDOOR LIFE. 


interior stations, and so well is it done that 
a@ man told me he had caught $600 worth 
of beaver in the park and got away with 
them, and was going in again. If the super- 
intendent of the park was as earnest in his 
endeavors to protect game as he is in work- 
ing grafts and annoying che public and 
those who don’t patronize his pet route, 
there might be some hope of saving the very 
few animals that are left. 

The formation is being destroyed and 
carted off to make roads, but the public 
must not take a specimen for a cabinet. 
No, let the horses and wheels crush it, but, 
hands off! Saloons may run wide open, 
but this great autocrat can’t. see them. 
Neither could Devery & Co. in New York 
see the dives running in full blast. WHY? 

Where are the members of the big herd 
of buffalo gone? Why have they dwindled 
down to twenty-two? Why did this superin- 
tendent order them to be chased and scat- 
tered till some of them leit the park and 
were killed? A great sanctuary! Where 
they are chased by scouts who are supposed 
to protect them! 

Until there is a change of superinten- 
dents and a man put in who has the interest 
of the public and the game more at heart 
than lining his own pocket there is little 
hope for improvement. 

If the president could be induced to in- 
vestigate into the very root of the matter 
there would be no whitewashing, and for 
sometime, at least, the public and the game 
would be looked after. 

JAMES FULLERTON. 





CAPT. GOODRICH ON LARGE WILDCATS. 


Editor Outdoor Life: I read with much 
interest an article in the November number 
of Outdoor Life, written by Hamilton 
Wright, entitled, “California—A Sportsman’s 
Paradise.” I got along very well until the 
half-hound-and-half-shepherd dog got after 
the lynx or wild-cat. I rushed on and was 
satisfied when I found it to be a big one, 
but when I came to the sentence, “Indeed, 
it weighed over eighty pounds,” I got down 
to meditation. Now, I have never been in 
the California Peninsula, but I have been 
where, as the druggist said about the pills, 
“T think just as good.” I was born in Michi- 
gan, but in the past fifty years I have never 
been east of the Missouri or Mississippi 
Rivers. I have, however, passed this time 
on the west line of the United States from 
Washington to the Gulf, and also ate hot 
stuff in Mexico; and although a Westerner 
in every sense of the term, in this instance 
I am from Missouri, and it is a part of their 
creed, you know, “to be shown.” 

In my opinion Mr. Wright intended no 
harm. His party killed a big cat and the 
steelyard beam in his eye, with which he 
weighed him, had never been regulated 
properly, and if there was any doubt the 


cat seemed to get the benefit. From the ac- 
count this appears to me to have been an 
extraordinary specimen of the genus felis, 
and Mr. Wright and party should have 
hastened to the nearest officer and had the 
weight and measurements carefully taken. 
The officer should have affixed his official 
seal, giving pounds and fractions and di- 
mensions. Then Messrs. Wright, Fowler 
and Norton should have signed a statement 
that in their opinion the official was sober 
or otherwise. This data Mr. Wright and 
party owed to science, as such fully-matured 
arimals are exceptions and quite rare— 
much more so than the disposition among 
hunters and fishermen to exaggerate. 1 
have killed a good many of this species of 
animals all along the line, but Mr. Wright 
has no competitor in me, for in case my 
dogs ever ran, treed, or killed one ap- 
proximating any such weight, it happened on 
some hunt when I had loaned them to my 
friends. I would like to own the old mon- 
grel hound, referred to by Mr. Wright, for 
from the report I believe he is reliable. 
L. L. GOODRICH. 





GUN AND GAME IN OREGON. 


October 1st was the opening day in 
Oregon for upland birds, and the roar of 
shotguns was to be heard in all directions. 
The Chinese pheasants, which always con- 
stitute a large share of the sport, are not 
as plentiful as last year, owing to a late, 
wet and cold spring, most of the first litter 
of the young having died. Anyone, how- 
ever, who is a good shot, and has a good dog, 
can even now kill the limit of ten birds per 
day. I am somewhat handicapped this sea- 
son, as my pointer dog died of distemper, 
but I manage to get a few fine birds by 
rustling around the fields in the morning 
with my L. C. Smith hammerless, usually 
getting them as they fly out. An old China 
rooster is a pretty large bird, weighing from 
three to five pounds, and when you get one 
that has fattened on the farmer’s grain you 
get as fine an eating bird, in my opinion, 
as there is anywhere. They are gamy and 
fly very fast, and do not set well to a dog. 
Therefore, when your dog strikes a track 
you may not be able to flush the bird inside 
of 300 yards, and sometimes not at all, as 
they are excellent sprinters, and often run 
to the brush before they flush, well out of 
gunshot. 

The open season lasts two months, and 
the last fifteen days allows hunters to kill 
for the market, which law I hope the next 
Legislature will repeal, as I am opposed to 
the killing of any gime for the market. 
Native birds, such as the grouse, common 
pheasant, quail and ducks, are to be had 
here yet, but not in such numbers as in 
former years. The Portland Gun Club about 
controls the duck shooting of the state. 
They lease a good lake or pond and hire 

(8) 
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men to feed the ducks during the week. 
Then on some one day of the week (usually 
Sunday) they go down to their shooting 
ground and kill from fifty to two hundred 
ducks per man. It doesn’t look just right to 
me. Dealers in game are at the wharf 
when they arrive and purchase these ducks 
for the market, except those that are given 
to friends or used at home. It seems that 
this ought to be stopped, as ducks are not 
nearly as plentiful as they were some fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

I was out after deer in the Cascade 
Mountains last week, but having stormy 
weather only succeeded in killing one. Deer 
seem to be plentiful, and I believe I could 
have done better under more favorable 
weather. M. G. SMITH. 

Hubbard, Ore. 





THE BIG HOLE COUNTRY. 


One elk, three mountain goats and an un- 
limited quantity of small game, is the result 
of a three weeks’ hunting trip by W. C. 
Morgan and Martin Johnson of Anaconda, 
Mont., who returned from the Big Hole, 
Moose Lake and Bitter Root country in 
October. 

“The country where we were is an ideal 
game region,” says Mr. Morgan. “It is in 
a wild region where there has not been a 
man, I suppose, for a number of years. Our 
camp was about sixty miles from Anaconda, 
right at the summit of the main range. We 
could hunt on three different slopes, while 
on the ridge we found the mountain goats. 
It is a very rough country, and if it were 
not for the deer and elk trails it would be 
hard to hunt in. 

“There is an abundance of game of all 


kinds. I tracked one big silver tip bear 
for a number of miles, but could not get 
within range. There are thousands of white- 
tail deer and plenty of elk and black and 
brown bears. We killed the mountain goats 
at the head of Pentley lake on some high 
points. The game, for the most part, is 
quite tame, and it is nearly all close range 
shooting. I got the goats at a distance of 
about 200 yards. The elk, which I killed on 
the east fork of the Bitter Root, was about 
150 yards away. The animal was in the 
open timber, but all I could see was the 
head and neck. It was as beautiful a shot 
as I ever saw.” 





UNLAWFUL KILLING OF SHEEP. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Some Victor citi- 
zens have been killing mountain sheep on 
Pike’s Peak in open violation of the game 
laws, and openly carrying the heads on 
horseback until they get near town. These 
heads are disposed of in Victor and Cripple 
Creek. I think if some of the game wardens 
would go to Victor and spend a little time 
quietly investigating the facts mentioned 
above they would be able to cause some 
arrests. HUNTER. 

Cripple Creek, Colo. 


{Immediately on receipt of the above letter 
we communicated the information to the state 
game department, together with that contained 
in another letter to us in which the same facts 
were corroborated. In addition, however, the 
second letter stated that Rocky Mountain sheep 
was being served at a certain restaurant in 
Victor. This information shows that there is 
erying need for immediate action in the prem- 
ises. It is the solemn duty of every citizen and 


every sportsman having the big game interests 
at heart to promptly notify the state game de- 
partment of such violations, and, furthermore, 
to see that immediate action by that depart- 
ment is taken.—Ed.] 





STEVE ELKINS (MANCOS, COLO.) AND HIS BEAR DOGS, — (THE FIGURE ON THE RIGHT SHOWS ONE OF THE LAST PIC- 
TURES TAKEN OF THE LATE A. L. BENNETT, WHO DIED AT CREEDE, COLO , ON NOV. 4.) 
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NEBRASKA GAME CONDITIONS. 


Prairie chickens are this year unusually 
plentiful, as are also ducks. They afford 
fine sport. I hope we will be able to shoot 
quail next fall (they are protected until 
January 1, 1903). I think that it is an in- 
justice to the sportsmen in Nebraska to 
prohibit the shooting of quail entirely, for 
one snowstorm does more damage to the 
little “Bob White” than all the pot hunters 
in the state can do in a whole year. If our 
present House of Representatives will this 
year change the game law (which, by the 
way, 1 have no doubt will be done), so as 
to give us two months, or even one month, 
in which quail can be legally hunted, the 
change would be hailed with delight by Ne- 
braska sportsmen. We, the sportsmen, will 
elect new representatives this year, and so 
far have promised our support only to such 
candidates that pledge themselves to bring 
about a change in the game law as sug- 
gested above, and I think that we will suc- 
ceed. F. F. KANERT. 





KILLED A WHITE DEER. 


A snow-white deer, the kind the fairy 
books and the old hunters tell about, was 
killed in the woods of Cow Creek Canon 
and brought to Grant’s Pass during October. 
G. W. Donnell, a sportsman of Grant’s Pass, 
bagged the deer. The animal was like all 
other deer so far as its general shape and 
build were concerned, but the remarkable 
feature of it was its color. The hair was a 
pure white and its eyes were pink, corre- 
sponding in all respects to the African race 
of mankind. 

Many old Southern Oregon hunters who 
saw the freak deer claim that they have 
never seen anything of the kind before in 
the Southern Oregon mountains. However, 
they declare that such deer have been 
known at times in various parts of the 
country, but are very scarce and seldom 
seen. 

Mr. Donnell says the freak was with 
two ordinary deer, and had it not been for 
this he would not have shot it, as he would 
not have known it to bea deer. It presented 
a very striking appearance with its snow- 
white coat. The carcass of the deer has 
been sent to an expert taxidermist to be 
mounted. It would make a valuable addi- 
tion for any museum. 


DENNIS H. STOVALL. 
Grant’s Pass, Ore. 


[The freak Mr. Stovall refers to (an albino) 
is found to occur at rare intervals in most of 
the lower animals. Albino deer have been killed 
in some of the other states of the Union in 
previous years, including Colorado.—Ed.] 


GAME NOTES. 


A. B. Daniels and Capt. J. S. Sedan of 
Denver enjoyed a duck hunt on the pre 
serves of the Bear River (Utah) Duck Club 
during the past month. 


Some of our hunting visitors may think 
shooting their guns off as they roll in on 
the stage coach is great sport, but if the 
town marshal gets after them it will not be 
so funny.—Meeker (Colo.) Herald. 


John Halsey and Andy Wallace are home 
from another invasion of the hunting 
grounds north of here. They decline to be 
interviewed as to the results of the trip.— 
Buena Vista (Colo.) Democrat. 


L. J. Post, formerly of Loveland, Colo., 
but now of Blackfoot, Mont., writes under 
date of October 2ist: “The ducks are com- 
mencing to come in here now, and as soon 
as we get a storm they will be thick. Sev- 
eral parties from here are now out on deer 
and elk hunts on the South Fork of the 
Snake River, sixty-five miles from here.” 


Deputy Game Warden Bush of Colorado, 
under the direction of State Game Commis- 
sioner Harris, on October 2ist, captured a 
number of contraband deer hides at a local 
tannery. The hides, 118 in number, were 
shipped to Denver from Laramie, Wyo., by 
L. Seehansen, said to be a resident of Lara- 
mie. Sixteen were hides of fawns. It was 
reported to Warden Bush that a tannery at 
Arvada had received the hides, and he went 
out to investigate. He found more than 100 
hides of full grown deer, bucks and does, 
and sixteen skins of fawns. 


S. N. Leek, the famous guide of Jack- 
son, Wyo., writes under date of October 
29th: “Mr. Z. M. Crane is with me now, 
and we expect to start for the Upper Yel- 
lowstone in the morning to try and get a 
bull moose. We had fair success on our 
several hunts the past fall. Among the 
numerous trophies secured was a bull elk, 
killed by Clinton Gilbert of New York, with 
an antler spread of fifty-three inches and 
each beam fifty-three inches long. We also 
got an old head, but in good condition, with 
a sixty-five-inch spread. I tracked up in a 
light snow and shot a grizzly whose hide 
measured 8 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 6 inches, 
and whose weight we estimated at 800 
pounds.” 


Lew Henderson and Frank Rogers are 
back from their trip to the north country. 
They brought their legal quota of fresh 
meat and reports of a fine time. They have 
scoured the country from Kemmerer to the 
park. Mr. Rogers found the largest elk 
ever seen in the West and put twenty-three 
bullets from a 30-40 Winchester into it be- 
fore he was sure it was dead. When he 
reached his quarry he found that he had 
put his bullets into the butt end of a huge 
pine that had been uprooted and the pro- 
jecting roots were the antlers. He left the 
pine tree there—Kemmerer (Wyo.) Camera. 
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THE MIAMI CYCLE AND MFG.Co. 
RACYCLES 


MIDDLETOWN, On10. U.S.A.10/s0/02 


The Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 
1824 Curtis Street, 
Denver, Colo. 
Gent lemen:- 

After looking over the result sheets from our advertising 
key, this A. M., we cannot refrain from expressing our gratification 
(not surprise) at the showing from your publication. 

We felt certain, from past experience, thai Outdoor Life woula 

bring mumerous inquiries, but we scarcely hoped to count on many dir 
ect results. 

We find inquiries mentioning your paper not only from the 
United States, but from Sweeder, Australia, Manilla and British Columbia, 
nearly all of which have resulted in the establishing of an agency. 
This means much, since we have no branches and never consign wheels; 
fo secure an agency the customer must buy his samples. 

Like the "Racycle", your"OQutdoor Life" seems to occupy e 
sphere of its own and appeals to a type of people who are inclined to- 
ward the best of everything. 

Although we have not as yet placed our appropriation for the 
season of 1903, we would kindly ask that you reserve our usual space, 
for we cannot afford to be left out of “Outdoor Life". 

Wishing you every success, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & M'F'G. CO. 
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COMPARED WITH ENGLISH TRIALS. 


In comparing the results of the New York- 
Boston run with the recent English 650-mile 
trials, three things stand out very promi- 
nently: First, in the English event nearly 
one-half of the contesting vehicles were not 
of English manufacture, while only six of 
the seventy-five starters in the American run 
were of foreign build. Second, only two of 
the vehicles in the English run had perfect 
scores, one of which was an American ve- 
hicle, while seventeen vehicles had perfect 
scores in the American run—all American 
vehicles. Third, in the English trials Ameri- 
ean vehicles made the best showing for reli- 
ability in all the classes in which they were 
entered. 

These three points seem to show that 
American automobiles have reached already 
the point of being the most reliable automo- 
biles built in the world. 





THE UNCONTROLLABLE HORSE. 


The Cycle and Automobile Trade Journal 
has been taking cognizance of and publishing 
brief accounts of the numerous accidents re- 
sulting from the frightening of horses, both 
by motor cars and from other causes, and in 
its last issue has the following to say on the 
subject: 

An examination of the list of horse acci- 
dents we give in this issue should prove to 
any fair-minded person that the horse is the 
direct and sole cause of by far the largest 
proportion of accidents on our public high- 
‘ways. 

Some horsemen assert that if horses were 
left to themselves there would not be so 
many accidents. Yet the data we have gath- 
ered shows that in seventeen days there were 
348 accidents, due solely to horses, thirty-six 
accidents in which horses were frightened by 
automobiles, and only fifteen accidents due 
solely to automobiles. 

For ages horses have been used upon the 
public highways, and it is not likely that 
man will ever become more proficient in con- 
trolling them than he is to-day. On the other 
hand, the automobile is a new thing, to which 
the average man is not accustomed, and yet 
twenty-three times as many accidents are due 
solely to horses as are due solely to automo- 
biles. 

In view of this the responsibility for the 


thirty-six accidents where horses were fright- 
ened by automobiles cannot in justice be 
placed upon the automobiles, for were there 
not ten times as many other accidents in 
which horses were frightened by other things. 

Therefore if automobiles were prohibited 
or restricted there would be but a slight de- 
crease in the number of accidents on the 
highways, and if the sole object is to decrease 
the number of accidents, then it is the horse 
that should be prohibited or restricted, as he 
causes ninety-six per cent. of all the acci- 
dents on the highways. Why not have 
horses and their drivers pass examinations 
and license only those which are deemed 
safe, as it is proposed to do with automobiles 
and their operators? 





THE STEVENS-DURYEA AUTO. 


This machine is now becoming recognized 
as one of the most sensible ones on the mar- 
ket. Being designed by Chas. E. Duryea, a 
man who has probably given as much thought 
to cycle and carriage motor propulsion as 
any man in America, its principles have re- 
ceived the commendation and confidence of 
the oldest American chauffeurs. It is made 
by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. of Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass., who in the opening words 
of their catalogue have the following to say: 

In designing the Stevens-Duryea carriage 
it has been our purpose to produce an auto- 
mobile which will fulfill the following con- 
ditions: First, it should have no pressure 
nor water gauges requiring most careful at- 
tention. Second, it should be as free as pos- 
sible from noise and vibration. Third, the 
combustion of gasoline must be so perfect 
there will be no disagreeable odor. Fourth, 
it must be a powerful and steady hill climber 
and speedy on the roads. Fifth, it must—and 
this is most important of all—have endur- 
ance and reliability. 

Inasmuch as the construction of this car- 
riage is now beyond the experimental stage, 
we now know that we have succeeded in all 
these points even beyond our expectation, 
and are in a position to offer the public a 
earriage which is thoroughly up to date in 
every particular. We have spared no ex- 
pense either in material or workmanship in 
the construction of this carriage to make for 
ourselves as excellent a reputation in the 
manufacture of automobiles as we have al- 
ready secured as makers of fine target rifles 
and shotguns. 
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BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SBE The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every 


loop— Nd 
GE | 

BUTTON 

CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — never 
Slips, Tears nor beteetine 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 














The management of the Madison Square 
show have rescinded the rule excluding mo- 
tor bicycles. 


The Elmore Manufacturing Company, 
Clyde, Ohio, recently shipped a carload of 
their machines to Los Angeles, California. 


The Okey Automobile Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, will begin the manufacture about Jan- 
uary ist of a six horse-power single cylinder 
machine at $600. 


The committee appointed by the British 
War Department to investigate the merits 
of motor veiliicles for army use have recom- 
mended the use of internal combustion motor 
vehicles. 


W. J. Morgan has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Autocar company, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania, and gone to California to re- 


side. J. S. Clarke assumes the duties of: sec- 
retary in addititon to those of treasurer. 


Upon the initiative of the Austrian Auto- wens. sto eeu 
, . in Nature in Colorado” is the title of 
mobile club the holding of an international a beautiful booklet just issued by the Denver 
congress of all the leading automobile clubs, & Rio Grande Railway, Denver. It is particu- 
to be held during the Paris Automobile Salon larly illustrative of the many scenic and tour- 
in December, is under consideration by the ‘%t resorts along the line of this popular road, 


7 “ which traverses the heart of the Rockies, and 
Automobile Club of France. The chief object hose rails are laid through the narrowest 
of this congress would be to prepare rules’ gorges and over the most awe-inspiring passes 
for automobile racing which would be of an ‘i the world. A copy may be had by address- 

: ing Maj. S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., D. & R. G. 
international character. Ry., Denver. 


on 
fie > CEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HA 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 

















The WINTON 
Motor Carriages 


Whether - hy be given the $1200 or 
$2000 model, it makes no difference, 
insofar as " satisfactory results go. 
They are four-season machines and 
may be depended upon for satisfac- 
tory service under all versing gene 
tions of road and weather. e are 
in Colorado to stay, and will be pre- 
pared to take the best possible care 
of our customers. 


Colo. Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


WEBB JAY, [anager 
1761 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 








$2000 MODEL. | 
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DOGGY DIG-UPS. 


A writer in the Dog Fancier last month 
falls into the common error of recommend- 
ing powerful drugs in a careless manner. 
He says: “For worms take three grains 
Res. Podophyllin and twenty-four grains of 
Santomine; mix and insert into No. 12 cap- 
sules.” He adds: “For small dogs, give one 
capsule every night (or every other night), 
and for large dogs, three to five.” Now, in 
the first place, as he does not especially say 
this is for puppies, it is to be inferred it is 
for old dogs. If it is to be used on mature 
dogs, Santomine is of very doubtful value, 
particularly by itself as a remedy for tape 
worm, which, practically, is the only worm 
infesting aged dogs, although it should be 
the basis of all vermifuges. Now, very few 
amateurs could compound this formula so as 
to insure the right proportions being in 
each capsule, and to give a grown dog even 
five of them, with probably one or two con- 
taining much more than the proportionate 
quantity of the powerful drug, might have 
fatal consequences. If this fancier means 


‘this formula for puppies the results would 


be far worse. It is just as well to err on 
the right side and have the druggist make 
up these things. 


* * * 


Although I hope not so erratically ex- 
treme on the question of canine intelligence 
as some are, I have always contended that 
the word “instinct” as applied to the intelli- 
gence of dogs was a mistake. I prefer to 
call it “rudimentary thought,” and am borne 
out in my ideas by some experiments con- 
ducted by Professor Gates. After emphasiz- 
ing the point that one of the secrets of in- 
structing dogs is in proportion to the power 


of attention, he goes on to say that during 
his experiments dogs were educated to the 
point of being able to distinguish as many 
as fifteen shades of any color, except purple 
and red, to which the canine race seems to 
be totally blind. In choosing cards printed, 
“food, out, tea, bone and water,” from 
among cards bearing other words, he took 
pains to insure that the card should not be 
selected by position or by any peculiar 
scent. The first step in the education con- 
sisted in teaching the difference between a 
card printed “food” and one left blank, and 
after about ten days the correct card was 
invariably chosen. It was more difficult to 
make the animal distinguish between words. 
Several words were recognized at last, how- 
ever. If one of the dogs was asked to go 
for a walk he joyfully brought: the card 
“out.” We may be only on the verge of find- 
ing out the capacity of the canine brain. 
The “counting” dogs and the “calculating” 
dogs have all been a revelation to us. The 
exhibitions of trick dogs, given under the 
name of dog and pony shows, cannot be too 
emphatically condemned by people with a 
real heart for dogs. To obtain a permanent 
response to the ringmaster’s orders most of 
the animals have had to undergo a great 
deal of punishment during their traininz, 
and sometimes really torture. Now, no good 
object is attained by these shows, nor are 
they calculated to improve the mental or 
bodily side of dogdom. They are simply a 
means of gain by the promoters. Now, if 
you will take my word for it that I “know 
the ropes,” as it is called, you will under- 
stand it is not hearsay on my part; and as 
there are many who do not realize what 
they are aiding and abetting in visiting 
these shows, it is to be hoped my words 
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may create a tendency to check the pro- 
motion of these exhibitions. 


It seems a pity the Denver club has not 
shown a little more decision concerning its 
show dates. At one time everything looked 
very favorable for a show this autumn. 


*- s+ *& 


“IT don’t think there ever was such an 
unfortunate individual as I am,” growled 
Short as he flung himself down on the 
couch. “It does not matter what I try to do, 
something is sure to upset my plans.” 

“It is like that with some people,” re- 
marked Long, sympathetically. “What is it 
this time?” 

“Why, as I reached the door, Black came 
up and bullied me because my dog had 
bitten a piece out of his leg.” 

“I don’t quite see where the misfortune 
comes in for you. You won’t have to pay 


compensation; it’s the dog’s first bite. It 
seems to me that the misfortune—” 

“You don’t understand at all,” rejoined 
Short, savagely. “I’ve brought that dog up 
from a pup as a proof that dogs can live on 
a vegetarian diet, and just as I am attain- 
ing my object the dog gets hold of a piece 
of meat. It’s enough to make a man use 
bad language. Why on earth did that idiot 
go and put his leg in the dog’s way?” 


* * * 


Coursing in the Middle West is booming 
again. Great enthusiasm has been shown 
this fall at all the meetings, nor have the 
stakes been hard to fill. I don’t know any 
breed where the demand is so constant as 
it is for good greyhounds. Not many dogs 
run through more than’ three seasons, so 
leashmen are bound to have a certain num- 
ber of saplings to choose from every year. 





SOME OF GEO. F NEWTON’S (DEBSQUE, COLO.) BEAR AND LION DOGS. 





























NOTES OF TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


BY WEWANEE. 


The everlasting controversy, as noised 
through the pages of the sporting press, about 
enforcement, non-enforcement, propriety or 
impropriety of open seasons and constitution- 
ality of the game laws in various states, would, 
if it were not so serious a subject, appeal to 
the average reader as one of the most farcical 
comedies in current literature. 

Those who have given this matter careful 
thought have long since come to the conclu- 
sion that there is but one way in which to 
successfully handle this vexed question, that 

ng through the medium of national legisla- 
tion. Ever since the right to control the game 
supply was delegated by the government to 
state and territorial legislation it has been 
lamentably abused, and apparently the further 
along we go the worse conditions become. We 
do not think any one will deny this proposi- 
tion; it is so glaringly apparent that citations 
were even superfluous. On the other hand, we 
have seen through the beneficent workings of 
the Lacy act, imperfect and incomplete as that 
law is, what may be accomplished by _congres- 
sional legislation in this direction. Here is a 
work for some broad-gauged man, or a number 
of them, who, by working together in the right 
spirit, to promulgate a fair and comprehensve 
national game law, may earn the present en- 
comiums and lasting gratitude of their country- 
men. 

* 7 ok 


How utterly silly, also, are the columns of 
stuff printed every week and month in contem- 
porary journals, lauding the merits or frantic- 
ally decrying this or that make of gun or line 
of ammunition. These same papers tell us fre- 
quently of matter of much importance ‘“‘crowd- 
ed out of this issue,” while giving columns to 
the controversy of Jones and Smith, which at 
the best may be characterized as trash. We 
sometimes wonder how the advertising pa- 
trons who pay good money to bring their goods 
before the public in a legitimate business way 
through these same papers, would express 
themselves if asked to talk on this subject. 

a 7 * 

The West, Northwest and South have come 
wonderfully to the front in trap-shooting mat- 
ters this year. Colorado, Montana, Oregon, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, have 
placed on record some of the largest and most 
successful tournaments ever held in America, 
and up to within the past few years they were 
hardly reckoned as contributing to the game. 
The territorial scope of trap-shooting has 
broadened fourfold within the twelvemonth now 
closing, and there is every promise of yet 
greater development in ’ 

a x * 

- In the death, last month, of A. M. Hoffman. 
at his home in Chicago, the shooting fraternity 
of Illinois has lost an old, honored and worthy 
member. an 


The Indianapolis (Ind.) gun club enthusiasts 
have arranged a series of twelve target 
matches, each at fifty birds per man, on the 
sliding handicap plan. It is based on the cor- 
rect principle and should prove an interesting 
and ‘successful contest. 

se, @ 

We note with pleasure that the prohibition 

of live-bird shooting in New York has not 





dampened the healthy interest taken in trap 
shootin~ by the sportsmen of that state. 
* a * 

The Interstate Association, at a special meet- 
ing held in New ork last month, formally de- 
cided not to hold the Grand American Handicp 
at live birds in 1908. What shall we have in its 
place? That the shooting public will demand 
something of a nature to replace that popular 
event goes without saying. 

6 - 

Mrs. Frank Butler who, as Annie Oakley, 
has delighted legions of the American public, 
with her wonderful exhibitions of the art of 
shooting, has recovered her health and indomit- 
able spirits, and will shortly appear on the 
stage in a play entitled “The Western Girl,” 
written especially for her as leading lady. 

. = 2 


J. A. R, Elliott of Winchester fame, has re- 
cently undergone an entirely successful opera- 
tion in the removal of a small tumor from his 
right shouldr. It is a singular case in that the 
affection is thought to have resulted from the 
recoil of the gun against the shoulder, and may 
have been forming for many months before 
becoming noticeable. 

* *¢ 

Willis C. Jocus, a veteran sportsman of the 
Empire state, died at his home in Buffalo on 
October 9th. He was a veteran of many honors 
in his chosen recreative sport. 

* *+ *« 


Jno. 8. Fanning has recently returned from 
a triumphal trip through the east Canadian 
provinces, where he shot top scores at several 
important tournaments. 

a * 

Billy Crosby’s record at the Cincinnati fall 
tournament, winning first average at 22 yards 
in a field of over one hundred shooters, is one 
of the most remarkable performances since the 
game of target shooting began. 

ae 

L. J. Squier, one of the Du Pont company’s 
popular exponents, has been ‘‘pushed along”’’ to 
the position of assistant general sales agent, 
with headquarters at Wilmington, Del. It is 
always a pleasure to note the promotion of one 
boys, who have won recognition by good work 
in the ranks. 

>. 2 © 

In consequence of some recent notable per- 
formances it is beginning to dawn on a good 
many followers of trap shooting that we have 
all been wont to use too heavy loads. As a 
matter of fact a standard factory load of three 
drachms of bulk or its equivalent in dense 
powder is quite sufficient for the best results 
at target shooting, from any handicap up to 4 
yards. “eh 


The sportsmen of Illinois made it an issue 
in the late election to support only those who 
were favorable to game protective legislation, 
and the result of their voting is such as to 
prove very plainly that this class is no longer 
to be left out in the casting of political horo- 
scopes in the Prairie state. 

* * *& 

Secretary Elmer E. Shaner has called for 
applications from gun club secretaries for tour- 
naments to be held under the management of 
the Interstate association during 1908. All ap- 
plications must be on file by the date of the 
ay, Agee of the association on Decem- 
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THE MODERN .22 SHORT. 





Of all the many cartridges manufactured and 
sold in the American market Guring the past 
quarter century—and the list is a long one— 
none has been so pepe with all classes of 
shooters as the .22 short cartridge. Probably 
none ever will be. For a long time this tiny 
cartridge was regarded by expert marksmen as 
a@ mere toy, more suited to the uses of small 
boys with clumsy iron Flobert rifles, than for 
target and game shooting; but with the steady 
improvement in machinery and in powder it be- 
came ssible to satisfy the expert shooter's 
demands for a better .22 caliber short cartridge, 
and the result was one that the indoor shooter 
found accurate enough to satisfy their wants— 
a cartridge that would make very little noise 
and smoke, as many of them practiced in 
ranges located in residential portions of the 
cities, where the noise of firing must be elim- 
inated as far as possible, else the neighbors 
would take steps to put an end to their sport, 
which, for various reasons, must be indulged in 
by lamplight. With these shooters the more 
accurate long rifle cartridge has never become 
popular, and they are steadfast advocates of 
the short for indoor work, which is another 
reason why the short cartridge has become a 
fixture. 

For a long time after smokeless rifie powder 
made its appearance and the shorts were loaded 
with it, the results were unsatisfactory, but 
steady improvement began to tell. With smoke- 
less powder an improved priming was neces- 
sary, and with this combination regular shoot- 
ing and long-sustained accuracy were difficult 
problems for the manufacturers to contend 
with. That they have met with a large measure 
of success is evident to any person who uses 
these really excellent little cartridges, indoors 
or out, in rifle or pistol. 

Recently one of the rifle companies placed 
on the market a short cartridge loaded with 
smokeless powder, a lubricated wad and a bul- 
let without the objectionable outside lubrica- 
tion, and within a month another company has 
brought out still another smokeless short which 
contains insde lubrication. Both are excellent. 
They may be fired scores of times without foul- 
ing the barrel to any extent, while the report 
of a shot is scarcely louder than the click of 
the hammer falling, and the smoke is a were 
wisp that hangs in the barrel for a moment. 
The sustained accuracy is greater than in the 
older smokeless shorts, so that it seems to be 
merely a matter of time until the new product 
will entirely sunersede the old black powder 
shorts, whose chief merit is their regularity in 
a long series of shots. But for outdoor work, 
where an accurate cartridge is desired, but 
where extreme accuracy for, say, a hundred 
shots, is not so important as in matches, the 
new shorts are superb little cartridges, and too 
much praise cannot be given the enterprising 
manufacturers who have placed them within 
the reach of the great American outer. In the 
course of time they will be still further im- 
proved and will gradually take the place of the 
black powder cartridges altogether. 





DENVER VS. CENTRAL CITY. 





The Central City Rifle Club defeated the 
Denver Rifle Club on November $th. This time 
the Denver men were defeated on their own 


range. The scores follow: 
CENTRAL CITY. 

Cc. E. Wiley...74 7 B.E.Seymour..52 61 

W. S. Green..80 86 R, Stout....... TT 84 

G. M. Laird...67 77 D. H. Allen...67 60 

A. Papen...... 73 72 F. R. Hughes.75 67—1156 

DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 

J. P. Lower...61 77 H. A. Willis. .58 55 

T. Davis....... 53 J. W._Dunse..74 72 
J._N. Lower..72 79 A.W.Peterson 74 88 
G.L. Vought 77 77 85 Cc. J. Davis....78 78—1147 


NEW WINCHESTER .45 AND .50. 





Now that the Winchester Arms Company has 
brought out an exceedingly high velocity. car- 
tridge for the .45 and .50 caliber rifles of their 
76 model, there surely will be a great number 
of hunters that will discard the .25 and .30 cal- 
iber, hi yy arm for this more practical 
one. That the .30s were a great improvement 
over the big caliber, in the most important 
point of a hunting rifie—flatness of trajectory— 
was recognized at once. But in gaining this 
flatness of ... ut, the caliber was reduced much 
smaller than any of the standard weapons for 
big game, and it had two serious faults for a 
game stopper. The bullet. in order to have 
weight enough to do any bone smashing, had 
to be several tiameters in length. This gave a’ 
projectile that, with its high velocity, had en- 
tirely too long a range. hree hundred yards 
is far enough for a hunting rifle to shoot at 
game in nineteen out of twenty cases. (I am 
not considerine antelope. They should not be 
shot at in any state. but should be protected 
with the buffalo.) In open foothill shooting, 
three hundred yards is as far as any sports- 
man should shoot at deer; for not one out of 
ten with hunting sights can hold close enough 
to kill at that distance. I do not mean hit 
them. Altorether too many sportsmen shoot 
at distances that means crippling game, only 
to crawl off and die. And there is where the’ 
curse of the repeater comes in. There is too 
much attention paid to rapidity of fire, hoping 
that a chance shot will bag the game. If some 
hunters would practice more at the butts and 
at objects at different distances, under varying 
conditions of light and wind, instead of seeing 
how rapidly they can work the lever, they 
would not spend so much time tracking wound- 
oS pune that had been struck from horn to 

But to return to the disadvantages of the 
small caliber. Some few hunters, and some 
good ones, advocatte using the full-mantled bul- 
let, saying that it has ample shock and a great 
deal more penetration, insuring a deep wound, 
and that on quartering shots it will travel the 
entire length of the animal. On elk, goat or 
moose, I believe that as small a bullet as the 
-30-30 full mantled, will kill more game than the 
soft nose, as the hide tissue and bone of these 
animals are so much heavier that the bullet 
will mushroom considerable. thus giving a 
chance to utilize its striking force. And often 
= oe spore animals the soft nose goes entirely 

am personally acquainted with one of the 
most observing hunters of big game—a man 
who has hunted from Nova Scotia to Old Mex- 
ico, and from Texas to Alaska. He has found 
that on the largest of our game, such as moose 
and Kadiak bear, he gets much better results 
from the full-mantled bullet, with just the point 
filed off, and with bullets as heavy as 235 grains. 
He gets plenty of upset, yet this bullet does 
not turn back far enough but that plenty of 
base is left to drive through the heaviest bone. 
And here is where one man praises the .30 cal- 
iber to_the skies, and another says that it is 
no good. One gets a shot with the light, soft- 
nose .30-30. He strikes his deer quartering 
through, cutting several ribs from the ver- 
tebrae, plowing through the lun and ending 
up by smashing a_ shoulder. is bullet did 
not strike a bone large enough to tear it to 
pieces, but mushroomed just right. Let the 
same person shoot an elk, striking the heavy 
hide and swollen neck of an old bull, too high 
to strike the bone. Before that bullet can pen- 
etrate the cavity, ten chances to one it is flat- 
tened out against the shoulder bones and Mr. 
Elk keeps going. 

Where we have to get diameter of bullet 
through upset so as to give killing power, it is 
too much to expect that a bullet which will 
work prepay on our small deer will de satis- 
factorily on larger game. And there is where 
the .45 will come in. The only objection that 
has beer raised against our old friend was the 
trajectory. The .45-90. one of the best of the 
.45s for hunting purposes, raised its bullet over 
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ten inches above line ef sights in going two 
hundred yards; the .45-70 a foot, and the old 
.44-40 15 inches. In attempting to get the .4 
down to something like flatness of trajectory 
the .45-125-300 came out, but with the great in- 
crease of powder only lowered the path of the 
bullet a little, and this was more than offset by 
loss of accuracy. A lead bullet could not be 
made that would keep accuracy with high 
velocity. But this new cartridge for the .45 and 
.50 gives us the velocities of the .30s and the ad- 
vantage of not having to require much upset 
to the bullet, as their striking surface is so 
much greater, and the weight of lead is suf- 
ficient to break down our largest game. 

We are not fighting a battle with an enemy, 
where to cripple is as good as to kill. But we 
should take to the woods, and find our quarry 
by good woodcraft and knowledge of the habits 
of the game, and be able to approach near 
enouga to kill, if possible, with one shot; for 
the man that can go to woods with a half 
dozen shells and get the amount of game the 
law allows, is head and shoulders above the 


man that goes out with 40 rounds of ammuni-° 


tion in his belt, and his magazine filled. and 
who only succeeds in getting near enough his 
game to see it disappearing hundreds of yards 
ahead, and who then hopes for a lucky shot 
out ofa dozen hastily-delivered ones. 

J. A. RICKER. 





TWO FAVORABLE COMMENTS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I notice an inquiry in 
your November issue regarding the No. 12 Win- 
chester repeating shotgun, and as I have had 
a lot of experience with these arms I feel at 
least in a reasonable measure competent to 
write intelligently upon the subject. 

have owned, at different times, five re- 
peating shotguns of the Winchester make, be- 
ginning with the lever action. These, while 
they were good guns, were not, to my way of 
thinking, to be compared with the later models, 
especially the “take-down.’’ I must confess 
that it has been a hard task for me to over- 
come a certain amount of prejudice that I have 
felt for these guns. Nor would I ever admit 
even to myself that it was prejudice, but such 
it was to a considerable degree. I now believe 
myself one of the staunchest friends of the re- 
peating shotguns in this country. There is 
more gun value for little money in the Win- 
chester shotgun—either No. 10, 12 or 16—than in 
any other gun that I know of. They are safe, 
reliable, not likely to get out of repair, good 
material, good shooters, good finish. The No. 
16 Winchester is my ideal for a field gun. Get 
one and try it. See if it don’t handle and hang 
as well as a 6%-lb. double gun? ‘Yet it weighs 
full 7% pounds. You can get Leuder shells (or 
other good high-priced shells) loaded at the 
factory with 2% drs. of Du Pont or other good 
smokeless powder, one trap and two black- 
edge wads, and then one oz. of No. 7% chilled 
shot, and you have the most beautiful com- 
bination imaginable. They all shoot well. I 
shot a common No. take-down Winchester 
at a 30-in. circle a few days since. The cart- 
ridge was a Peters factory load, containing 40 
grs. Du Pont smokeless and 1% oz. No. ™ 
chilled shot. The distance was 40 measured 
yards from the muzzle and I put 329 shot in 
that 30-inch ring! That would not have been 
bad for No. 8 shot, would it? I broke 90 per 
cent. of bluerocks with that gun and it just 
amply “ate them up.” : 

e beauty of these guns is that they have 
six loads at the command of the shooter; they 
always shoot alike, only having one barrel; 
they have but one trigger; a single barrel to 
clean and look after. ey handle all sizes of 
shot to oes: they are ideal trap or pigeon 
ce. me has but to look at the work of 

Iliot, Hicks, Sherard and others to see that 
when armed with a Winchester repeater he is 
not out-gunned in any company. Yes, truly, 
boys, the No. 12 pump is all ht, although I 
have been a long time about admitting it. My 
next gun will be a No. 16, made to special 


order (if the company will turn out such a 
gun), with straight grip “‘trap’’ stock and fore- 
end. I am going to have the barrel matted and 
about the frame and receiver I am going to 
have some of our western game birds engraved. 
Then in gold in some suitable place I am going 
to have this name: 
LEN D. WHITTEMORE. 
Redlands, Cal. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Replying to Mr. 
in November number of Outdoor Life, I have 
this to say for the Winchester take-down shot- 
gun, ---ga., model '97: I have used the Win- 
chester shotgun for a number of years and 
have a new take-down, 12-ga., at the present 
time and find that it is hard to beat, both for 
durability and penetration. According to my 
views a man with a Winchester take-down 
shotgun, 12-ga., model ’97, with Peters smoke- 
less or semi-smokeless shells can take the field 
with any other gun made. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. GUS MACY. 

THE A. S. A. TOURNAMENT. 

The tenth meeting of the Arizona Sports- 
men’s Association has come and gone. Some 
of the shooters made their expenses, and some 
did not—but taken as a whole the tournament 
was very satisfactory. 

The Bisbee people were disappointed in the 
attendance—they expected about fifty shooters 
to shoot through the program. but the number 
was about twenty-four. e program was the 
most elaborate that has been given at any of 
the annual territorial shoots, there being $310 
added money, two trophy events, and six med- 
als to shoot for. 

On _ the first day, the Gwynne trophy event, 
for three-man teams—all the members of the 
team must be from one gun club, although any 
number of teams can enter from any club—was 
contested for by six teams. There were two 
from Bisbee, and one each from Jerome, Pres- 
cott, Phoenix and Tucson. The trophy was won 
by Bisbee with a score of 81 out of 90; Jerome 
was a close second with 79. (The grounds were 
very windy both days, which accounts for the 
comparatively low scores made by all the shoot- 
ers.) The individual blue rock championship 
medal was won by Knoblock of Jerome with a 
score of 48 out of 50. Besides these events there 
were ten other events aggregating a total of 
245 targets for the entire day’s program. 

On the second day, the four-man team event, 
one team from each gun club, was the feature. 
This was won by Phoenix with a score of 180 
out of 200; Prescott was next with 178, and Jer- 
ome and Bisbee tied with 172, with Tuscon last 
with a score of 168. The fine loving cup trophy 
that the Copper Queen Mining Company put up 
was an interesting contest, it being for one 
man, 25 birds, party winning it three times to 
be the owner. Adamson and Downs of Bisbee, 
and Morin of Prescott tied with 2%. They 
agreed to shoot off the tie in rounds of ten tar- 
gets. The first round was too much for the 
Bisbee boys, each of them missing 4 out of 10, 
while Morin broke 9, winning the trophy. The 
miss-and-out event was quite interesting also, 
the conditions being to allow one re-entry, 
Campbell and Miller of Jerome, with McDonald 
of Prescott, were the last three in the fight. 
Miller missed his twenty-second bird, but on the 
re-entry missed at 16. Campbell and McDonald 
ran the straight score to 36, when they both 
missed, and McDonald, having entered the sec- 
ond time (he having missed the first bird in the 
event), was out. Campbell re-entered and won 
the event, which was worth $55 to the winner. 

he two-man medal (one man in each team 
must have shot less than seventy per cent. dur- 
ing the tournament), was a bad one. It has 
never been satisfactory, and never will be. This 
event was won by McDonald of Prescott as 
high man, with Stoller of Tucson (a ninety-per- 
cent. man who was temporarily in hard luck), 
as the seventy-per-center. Out of a possible 50 
they made 44, the low man making more than 
his running mate. The second day’s program 








consisted of 215 inanimate targets. 
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A MAGAZINE 


The third and last day was devoted to live 
birds. The individual live bird medal was won 
by Graham of Phoenix and the MacVeagh han- 
dicap medal was won by Tanner, of Phoenix 
also. The third day’s program was 42 live birds 
for each shooter and was 
of traps. 

At the business meeting and banquet held in 
the Copper Queen hotel Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 26th, the live birds were thrown out, an as- 
sessment was levied upon the gun clubs com- 
posing the association to recompense the hold- 
ers of the live bird medals, and in the future 
the annual tournaments will consist of three 
days of inanimate targets. 

he high percentage medal was won by Mc- 
Donald of Prescott, with a score of 90%,. with 
Adamson of Bisbee a close second. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Prescott, and the attendance should be 
much better than the last on account of the 
central location of Prescott compared with Bis- 
b 


andled with two sets 


ee. 

Taking it all together, the shoot was one of 
the most successful of the A. S. A. meets, and 
the only comment that we have heard is that 
if Prescott puts up a better shoot than Bisbee, 
she will have to hustle. DUCE HIGH. 





PROMINENT SPORTSMAN DIES. 


A sad event transpired within the past 
month in the very sudden death of Albert L. 
Bennett at Creede, Colorado, on November 4th. 
Mr. Bennett was one of the West’s most popu- 
lar trap shots and was employed as traveling 
representative of the Denver Stove and Hard- 
ware Company. On October 24th, in company 
with M. L. Duncan of Creede, Colorado, Mr. 
Bennett started on a short elk hunt_twenty 
miles west of Wagon Wheel Gap.* He was 
seized while out with typhoid-pneumonia, and 
four days after starting on the hunt he was 
taken back to Creede by Mr. Duncan, where 
he died, surrounded by his wife and many 
hunting and business friends, on November 4th. 

There was probably no western sportsman 
more revered by his friends than was A. L. 
Bennett. Of an unassuming disposition, with a 
character untainted by any vice and an indom- 
itable will power, as well as being an indefatig- 
able worker in any cause or enterprise which 
he espoused, Mr. Bennett’s name will live a 
long time. For some time previous to his 
death he had interested himself in (and in com- 
pany with his partner in the scheme, worked 
up) a new style of shot-gun—which was illus- 
trated in our last issue. e was the author of 
the Bennett-Rose system of handicapping trap 
events, was several times winner of champion- 
ship trap shoots in Colorado, Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and was a most energetic man in bus- 
iness work. 

The news of his death cast a pall of sadness 
over the entire western shooting fraternity, 
whose sympathy goes out for his estimable 
wife in her bereavement. 


A PISTOL SHOT OF THE COAST. 


We present herewith a picture of one of the 
Pacific coast’s most popular and proficient 
shots—a man who has made quite a study of 
target shooting, especially with the pistol, with 
which he has done some splendid work. When 
we requested Mr. Hinkel’s photo. we also asked 
him for an account of his best shooting, and 
take pleasure in appending his letter herewith: 


Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 22, 1902. 
Editor Outdoor Life—Enclosed you will find 
a few of my scores, as per your request. As 
the Columbia club is the only one out here that 
uses the clean target system, I cannot tell 
anything about groups on the Standard target. 
My record of 30 was made with Walsrode pow- 





der (3% ers. of the green), and produced a very 
peed Troup, all the shots being within a six- 
neh ring. They were 


1561383238314 6 4280 
I made another six-inch group with L. & R. 


OF THE WEST. 


Bullseye, using same measure as of the Wals- 
rode. The shots were 
4563 13 63 6 6—40 

The latter powder, however, is not as uni- 
form as the L. & R. Sporting Rifle, which I am 
using now. With this I have made several six- 





L. C. HINKEL. 


inch groups, and one that could be covered with 

an ordinary-sized saucer, although a little low 

in the bullseye. The shots were 
2344336583 


Another group was 
4347316572 2-38 

Seven of the latter were in a two-inch ring, 
a little low. The powders mentioned are the 
only nitro powders I have been able to do much 
with, although Ballistite and Rifleite, when 
properly loaded, are fairly uniform. am 
speaking, of course, of the .32-20 S. & W., for, 
while other wders can be loaded successfully 
in other calibers, it is very hard to find a good 
load for the .32-20 on account of the length of 
shell. L. C. HINKEL. 


A BIG GUN CATALOGUE. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, the extensive gun 
and sporting goods house of 302-304 Broadway, 
New York, have issued what has been said to 
be the most artistic catalogue of guns, and 
shooting and fishing accessories ever published. 
It describes Daly guns at prices varying from 

to $500, as well as the many accessories put 
out by this concern, including fine fishing 
tackle, high-grade rifles, pistols, etc. The above 
company will be glad to send, free of charge, a 
copy of this catalogue to every man who loves 
a fine gun, dog or fishing rod. 


A BEAUTIFUL CALENDAR. 


As will be seen by a reference to our adver- 
tising pages, the Laflin & Rand Powder Com- 
pany of Cedar street, New York, have issued 
an especially attractive calendar which they 
will send to a limited number of applicants who 
enclose 3 cents each for postage. It will there- 
fore behoove our readers who desire one of 
these beavtiful productions to place their or- 
ders as soon as possible. Everything put out 
sd the L. & R. people so far has been of the 
highest artistic style, and it is to be taken for 
— that their new calendar will be no ex- 
ception. 
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BOISE TOURNAMENT. 


The two-days’ clay pigeon tournament of the 
Boise Gun Club was held on October 2lst. Some 
nice percentages are shown in the accompany- 
ing table, demonstrating that the Boise shoot- 
ers are well up on their favorite sport. The 
three highest averages for the two days’ shoot, 
$35 targets, were won by W. R. Thomas (.902) 
J. J. Piummer (.883), and W. Keefe (.872). The 
appended table shows the scores in summary: 


First’s Day’s Shoot. 


vents ...: 1232345867 °*° 8 9% To. & 

Targets ... 10 15 15 15 10 15 15 10 20 10 15—150 
Thomas ... 9151513 91411 819 9 18—135 90 
Plumer ...... 10 1414 14101414 717 9 10—133 88% 
Mankey ..... 7131412 81412 618 8 11—123 82 
H Bayhouse. 7111214 91414 915 8 13—126 84 
W.H. Garber 1121312 81415 920 8 14—126 84 
W. Keefe.... 7131513 81511 9 17 10 14—132 88 
A. Garber... 9121214 91312 715 7 14—115 763 
F. Parks..... 51213 8101010 817 5 10—108 72 
F. Eastman. .. 121511 91411 615 6 14—114 81.4 

. 

* Doubles 

Second Day’s Shoot. 

Events .123465678 * 910 * To. &% 

Targets 10 15 20 10 15 15 15 10 10 15 30 20—185 
Plumer ... 101519 911131310 7 14 30 12—163 88.1 
Thomas .. 101017 8141415 9 9 15 28 20—169 91.4 
A. Garber. 81015 8 15131210 6 13 25 14—149 80.5 
H. Bayh’'se 712 20 9121314 9 6 9 23 15—149 80.5 
W. Garber 91219 9141214 8 913.. ..—119 88.1 
W. Keefe. 71218 9151114 9 815 27 17—162 87.5 
Rk. Farris... 101317 81412 9 8 713 93 10—145 78.4 

* Doubles. 
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MR. FUNKE REMOVES. 


A. H, Funke, the sole agent of the Mann- 
licher rifles, announces his removal from 98 
Duane street to 325 Broadway, New York, 
where he will be pleased to meet his numerous 
friends. The new quarters are attractively fit- 
ted up, and a full line of Mannlicher rifies, Lu- 
ger pistols, imported shot guns, automobile spe- 
cialties and acetylene lamps, are being shown. 
An electric passenger elevator is in use. 


The U. M. C. Company is now supplying .22 
short smokeiess cartridges with inside as well 
as the regular outside lubrication. This new 
system of lubrication makes the cartridges 
clean in handling. They will not lead the bar- 
rel and will be found accurate and sure fire. 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Company has is- 
sued a work which will be appreciated by all 
riflemen—a book of eighty pages, bound in blue 
cloth, containing the indexed rules of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, with a blank space left 
after each rule for any changes; forty targets 
and scoring sheets, which are extremely com- 
plete, since the targets can be scored on as 
first, second or third-class targets, with places 
for elevation, w. g., clock, light, flags, and 
notes; also for date, range, elevation, time, 
ther., bar., rifle, powder, bullet and position. It 
also contains an article by Dr W. G. Hudson 
on “Notes on the Sight of the U. S. .30-Cal. 
Magazine Rifle,’ points for beginners, and an 
article on loading and re-loading. This book 
attracted great attention at Sea Girt at the 
meeting of the National Rifle Association of 
America, and was used by all the celebrated 
rifle shots. 


U. M. C. AMMUNITION. 


in your gun suggests a game bag full of 
Sats or other tos ds te 
. ammunition has 30 years of ex- 


ather. 


” shot shells loaded with heavy 
loads of dense or bulk smokeless powder, 
“NITRO CLUB” with ordinary smokeless 

W CLUB” with standard 
Specify these brands. 
Game Laws and Catalogues free. 


The Union Metallic CartridgeCo.; 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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OUR COLORED FRONTISPIECE. 


During the year we shall 


culor process by the olortype Co. of 


ublish many of ‘ese pictures, engraved especially for us in the three- 
enver. 


They will include Indian, hunting, game and 


other outdoor subjects, and as some of our readers may wish to make a collection of them, either for 
portfolio or framing, we have arranged to run an extra supply of the single sheets, which we will send 
to subscribers at the rate of 10 cents each—in either coin or 2 cent stamps. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


G. C. Headley, Walsenburg, Colo.—Through 
the columns of your magazine will you please 
give me the extreme range of the .25-35 Win- 
chester; also the efficiency and killing power 
of this gun at distances up to 800 yards on 
deer and antelope. And is it more accurate 
than the .30-30 or .30-40 at various distances 
with factory-mantled ammunition? I am desir- 
ous of using a smaller gun than the .30-40 or 
.308, on account of their meat-spoiling qualities 
on such seme. as witnessed on my hunt this 
season. ‘hree out of four antelope killed by 
our party were terribly mutilated and a con- 
siderable portion of the meat spoiled by a single 
shot from either of the two latter guns. 

Answer—The execution of this bullet at ex- 
treme ranges is not, of course, as satisfactory, 
either for penetration or accuracy, as that of 
the heavier bullets. Having a light bullet, it 
will not hold its velocity to the extreme ranges 
as will the .30-30 or the .30-40. Either of the 
latter make .a far better antelope gun, and, in 
our opinion, a better deer gun, although many 
of our readers prefer the .25-35 for deer, which 
are usually killed at distances under 150 yards. 
We have seen pretty large holes torn by the 
.25-35 at short range, while such a gun as the 
little .28 Lee straight pull, even with steel- 
mantled bullets, will sometimes tear a hole in- 
credibly large. After all, the tearing proper- 
ties of a bullet is the present desideratum in 
a big-game weapon, as the object is to break 
down the game when hit, and not let it escape 
by a “pin-hole’’ shot, as is often the case with 
the steel-pointed bullets. 


F. . McQueen, Osceola, Nev.—I desire a 
little information in regard to the new .35 cal. 
Winchester, and will appeal to you for same. 
Can one obtain empty shells, bullets, reloading 
tools, etc., for the new thirty-three and thirty- 
five cal. rifles, and could one get good results 
with black or low-pressure powder and the 
regular metal-cased bullet? I am very favor- 
ably impressed with the new high-pressure 
gun, but do not care to use the high-pressure 
load at all times. 

Answer—We append a table herewith show- 
ing comparative velocity, trajectory, energy, 
etc., between the .35 caliber and the .30-40 and 
the .33. Regarding the .33 would say that you 
can get fair results with this, shooting with 
black powder. The .35, however, is a strictly 
high-power smokeless rifle. The caliber 
shells are loaded with special L. & RB powees. 


35 
Weight of bullet, grains......... - 25:0 220 200 
Muzzle energy, foot, Ibs.......... 2685 1953 1868 
Muzzle velocity, feet per second.2200 2000 2050 
Trajectory shooting at 100 yds... 1.08 1.10 1.22 
Trajectory, 200 yds...... gins pad vite 4.73 4.63 5.79 
TEASOCCOTY, TOO YAB...csccccccccvecs 12.24 18.43 15.55 


Harry H. Derr, Sacramento, Cal.—I notice in 
a copy of Recreation for October some hard 
stabs at the Marlin rifle, and more particularly 
at the Marlin people. I am curious to know 


what it is all about, as I have used Marlin 
rifles for years and never experienced any 
trouble with them. It looks to me to be a case 
of “sour grapes’’ on the part of Recreation, as 
I fail to find a Marlin ‘‘ad.” in it. If you 
put me “wise’’ I will appreciate it. I have no 
interest in the matter further than my curios- 
ity to know if I have guessed it right. 
Answer—The Recreation-Marlin trouble is an 
old story, dating back several years. It seems 
that Shields tried to induce Marlin to pay $100 
for the insertion of some sort of a picture illus- 
trating the killing of a bear, in which it was 
proposed that the rifle used should be. pictured 
to represent a Marlin. Marlin, it seems, turned 
Shields down on this, as he said he did not 
want any advertising of that kind. Shields got 
“sore’’ on it and replied that he had been 
doing a great deal for the Marlin gun by pub- 
lishing complimentary notices in his paper, and 
that if the offer was not accepted he thought 
Marlin should at least double his space in his 
publication. Marlin replied that he was already 
carrying one page, which was enough, and re- 
fused to increase. Shields replied that he 
would have to double the price of his page, 
from $50 to $100. Marlin immediately ordered 
his ad. stor~ed, and thereby, it seems, hangs 
the source of the publication’s enmity. 





H, J. Arnold, Baltimore, Md.—Through read- 
ing your paper I have learned that in the game 
country of Washington hunting with hounds is 
permitted. While I understand there are con- 
ditions in that section warranting such a style 
of hunting, yet must confess that I am 
ignorant of just what: these conditions are. 

Answer—For several miles back from _ the 
Puget Sound, and until an elevaton of 3,000 feet 
on the mountain sides is reached, the under- 
brush and down timber is almost impossible to 
get through, and the only way in which still- 

unting can be followed is by walking on some 

old logging road or in following a “burn” of 
recent origin. The balance of the country is a 
tangled wilderness of fallen logs (piled on top 
of each other, sometimes to a height of ten 
feet), brush, and thickly-rooted ferns six feet 
high. These ferns, together with the heavy 
blackberry brush and green vines, make a 
jungle through which it is almost impossible to 
travel,, and in which a mile a day by a fair 
hunter is considered good progress. 


A REPUTABLE TANNER. 


A great many\of our readers are always 
looking for a tanner whose work is beyond re- 
proach, who will conscientiously attend to the 
same, and whose prices are reasonable. To 
such we can unhesitatingly recommend Mr, 
Ernst Gunther, one of the oldest tanners and 
fur dressers in the West, and a man who has 
probably had more experience in this work 
than any one now doing business in this section. 
Honest, reliable and efficient, it is a double 
pleasure ‘to commend Mr. Gunther to_ our 
sportsmen or taxidermist readers. His address 
is corner Thirteenth and Platte streets, Denver. 
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KORONA CAMERAS. 


Year after year the prophets declared that 
the limit of perfection had been reached in 
camera construction, and though such is appar- 
ently the case at the present time, yet it is im- 
possible to foresee what clever minds will ac- 
complish in the future. The folding hand cam- 
era has been accepted as the standard design 
and the Korona camera for 1902 would be recog- 
nized by its family resemblance to the 1901 
model, yet more radical improvements are no- 
ticeable in the latest model of the Korona than 
=< previous designs. 

ue Gundlach-Manhattan Opt. Co. have made a 
stady of the swing-back nroblem to some purpose, the 
result being their automatic swing-back as a 
feature of their latest models. A swing-back 
to be of any value must have the axis of the 
swing at the center of the plate, or as near to 
itas practical and tuis fact tne Gundlach-Manhattan 
Optical Co. have kept in view. Bv vsing a very 
ingenious side arm the action of lowering the 
front bed extends at the same time the back 
of the camera a sufficient distance to allow the 
swing to operate. Therefore, the focusing scale 
is always in register whether the swing is used 
or not, and the swing, though always ready for 
action when the camera is open, does not add 





SERRIES V, LONG FOCUS KORONA. 


on mate or bulk to the camera when closed. 
he Series V Long Focus Korona shows 
many improvements over last year’s model. The 
construction of the triple extension bed has 
been changed, giving greater rigidity than be- 
fore. By a very clever device the extra exten- 
sion is obtained by simply pulling out the front 
of the camera. his action unlocks the extra 
length of bed and relocks it in position when 
fully drawn out, entirely without set screws. 
In fact, it is automatic in action. 

All Koronas for 1902 will be fitted with the 
new everset or automatic shutter, which is a 
marvel of simplicity in mechanism and ex- 
tremely accurate in action. Series V Long Fo- 
cus Korona is suvplied with an auxiliary bed for 
use with wide angle lenses. This is used in 
place of the regular bed which is dropped down 
out of position by releasing the side arms. This 
attachment precludes all possibility of the bed 
cutting off part of the picture and increases 


ee. value of the camera for architectural sub- 
ects. 

The 1902 Korona catalogue calls particular 
attention to the controlling devices and minor 
points the purchaser of a camera —. gives 
very slight attention to. For instance, Korona 








SERIES V, LONG FOCUS KORONA. 


Showing auxiliary bed for w. a. lenses and back 
extended so swing can be operated. 


cameras are furnished with rack and pinion of 
the diagonal pattern which is entirely devoid 
of lost motion, yet works with a very smooth 
action. The Gundlach-Manhattan Opt. Co, take pride 
in the lenses they furnish. They are opticians, 
before anything else, having manufactured 
photographic objectives many F ag before en- 
tering the camera industry. he axiom, “It’s 
all in the lens,’ is known to every camera us- 
er and is well substantiated by the results pro- 
duced by their lenses. This concern has also 
placed on the market their latest achievement, 
the Turner-Reich Binocular field glass which, 
like all their products, is a perfect piece of op- 
tical work. 


NEW SPORTING GOODS COMPANY. 


Through Messrs. C. B. Whitney and J. W. 
Douglas—the former manager and the latter 
traveling representative of the Victor Sporting 
Goods Company of Springfield, Massachusetts— 
we are authorized to announce that there will 
soon be established in Denver a firm to 
known as C. B. Whitney & Co., and composed 
of the above-named gentlemen as proprietors. 
This concern will be ready for business about 
January ist and will be western distributors 
for Victor athletic goods in the middle West 
(Colorado, Wyoming. Utah, Idaho. Montana, 
New Mexico), or such territory as can be cov- 
ered conveniently from Denver. It will be a 
strictly wholesale proposition, and therefore a 
big advantage to the many dealers in the West 
now handling the Victor line. 

It is not necessary for Outdoor Life to at- 
tempt to introduce either of the above named 
gentlemen to its readers. For twenty years 
they have been amongst us, while the Victor 
goods have so far eclipsed all competitors that 
they are now universally recognized as the 
very best there is in the market. 


Near Apgar of Plainfield. New Jersey, holder 
of the E. C, cup, emblematic of the fifty-target 
championship of New Jersey, defended that cup 
on October 28th at the tournament of the North 
Branch, New Jersey. Gun Club. His competi- 
tor was George H. Piercy of Jersey City, New 
Jersey. Apgar was again victorious, winning 
the cup on a score of 46 out of a possible 50 to 
his opponent’s 39. The scores are unusually 
low, which is accounted for by the very un- 
favorable weather conditions which prevailed 
during the contest. Apgar used Peters Ideal 
factory-loaded shells in this match. 
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The George Tritch Hardware Co., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


SPORTING GOODS 
##*#DEPARTMENT « 
1024 Seventeenth Street, 


Guns, Fishing Tackle, Denver, Colo. 


Sporting Goods 





Trico ano Tave 


Christmas Presents. 


We have everything to please your husband, friend or boy in the 


Sporting Goods line 


Shot G un s—From $7.50 to $200.00 | Foot Balls——From 81.00 to $5.00 
Rifles—From $1.50 to $100.00 Boxing Gloves—From $1.50 to $7.00 
Revolvers & Pistols-From $1.25to$25.00| Punching Bags—From 81.50 to $6.00 
Fish Rods—From $2.50 to $25.00 Sweaters—From $2.50 to 86.00 


Aid one hurdred other things suitable for Christmas gifts. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Zée Paper for Printing by Gaslight 


If your dealer-cennot supply you send 20¢ for one 
dozen 4x5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 


122-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th @16 th Sts epee -- ~~ Yunees 


NEW YORK CAGO 





Is your Hair 
worth One Dollar? 


If so, buy a bottle of Newbro’s Herpi- 
cide and stop that dandruff that is 
slowly but surely rendering you bald. 


NEWBRO’S HERPICIDE 


is the =e ea tion on the market 
that real stop it, for it is the 
only one that this the microbe at work 
on the hair root, thus destroying the 
¢ - ey and consequently removing the 
effect. 

One trial will convince you, thesame 

as it has this ‘‘ doubting ce ™s 

San Francisco, CAt., Dec. 1, 99, 
When I bought that bottle of Herpicide a 
few months ago, like the majority of such 
Starters pe ‘thonght it would rove a 
ake,but I am happy to state that it does all, 
and even ey than you claim full My 
wing ra spectiu. 
‘ALY. R. RELLY, 219 Devisadero Bt. 


For Sale at all First-Class “oe Stores. ,. 





NOTES. 


S. Howarth of Florissant, Colorado, advises 
us that he has just received the silver medal 
awarded him at the Paris Exposition for su- 
perior trout flies. Mr. Howarth’s reputation in 
this line is becoming world-wide. 


On September 19th last the United States 
Fish Commission, under the direction of Com- 
missioner Burnham, sent out from St. Louis 
over the Iron Mountain Route a carload of 10,- 
000 California rainbow trout to be planted in 
certain streams along and adjacent to lines of 
that railway system. 


W. W. Richards, secretary-treasurer of the 
California Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, financial secretary of the Sempervirens 
Club of California, and one of the coast’s most 
popular sportsmen, paid Outdoor Life a pleas- 
ant call during the past month on his way 
from New York to San Francisco. 


One of our representatives, after canvassing 
the town of Ridgway, Colorado, on subscrip- 
tions, writes: ‘This little place is the most en- 
thusiastic sportsmen’s paradise I ever struck. 
I got every man as a subscriber whom I ap- 
proached. The only sportsman who escaped me 
was the butcher, and he was out of town.’ 


We are indebted to the Denver Dry Goods 
Company for its fall and winter catalogue (1902- 
03), which is a veritable work of art. The 
front cover page is an especially attractive de- 
sign in colors, while the 120 inside pages de- 
scribe in a pleasing and comprehensive manner 
the varied line handled by this concern. 


“The A B C of Photography” is a neatly- 





printed 85-page hand-book issued by the Cam- 
era Craft Publishing Company of San Fran- 
cisco, the retail price of which is 25 cents. The 
book is by Fayette J. Clute. It is one of the 
most modern of all text books on photography 
and is worth much more than the price asked. 


In our last issue the figures in the adver- 
tisement of Paul Steuck, Denver, appeared as 
659 Lawrence, whereas they should have read 
1659. We mention this fact because this popu- 
lar gunmaker has no intention of removing 
from his old stand, as might be supposed had 
occurred by reading the advertisement in our 
November number. 


_C, L. Holden won high average at Central 
City, Iowa, October 2d, also oe championship 
medal. At the same shoot O. Ford won the 
championship cup with 25 LM Both gen- 
tlemen used U. .u. C. shells. At Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, October 3d, Mr. Kruger broke 154 out 
of 165 flying targets, winning first place with 
U. M. C. factory-loaded shells. 


Mr. G. W. Martin, general western agent of 
the Friseo System, advises us that, commenc- 
ing November, ist this line will inaugurate reg- 
ular winter through sleeping car service be- 
tween Kansas City and Jacksonville, Florida. 
This car will run via the Frisco System from 
Kansas City to Birmingham, thence via the 
Southern Railway to Jacksonville. 


In the medal contest of the Atlanta, Georgia, 
gun club shoot September 2th, J. W. Osborne 
was the successful contestant. The shoot was 
at live birds. Mr. Osborne tied two other mem- 
bers with clean scores. On the shoot-off, miss 
and out, moving back two yards each shot, he 
killed straight back to the forty-yard mark, 
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The Game Getters are 4 ‘SAVAGE” 
Come in “WINCHESTER” 
or send “REMINGTON” id 


Your Mail 
Order. WINCHESTER AND 
Prompt REMINGTON SHOT GUNS 


; We have the latest improved models. 
Attention. Our underselling prices are Eye Openers and 
Coin Savers. 


MOKELESS POWDER * 


The “Laflin & Rand Infallible,” that’s 

what we load our Leader and Repeater 
Shells with—that’s why they are the Quickest, 
Cleanest and Strongest loads going. 


The Denver Stove®Hardware Co. | 
1645-51 Arapahoe St. ¢ e Denver, Colo. . | 
| 





































































# Sheard’s Hunting or Target Sight. # 


AFTER a good many years spent in the moun- 
tains hunting all kinds of large game, I 
think I know what a hunter wants in the way 
of a Gun Sight. He wants a sight that will 
show up well on any colored object, on land, 
water or snow—and in any kind of light and un- 
der all circumstances; a sight that he can draw 
down fine without blurring or covering up the 
entire object aimed at, and a sight that will 
stand rough work without breaking or the bead 
jarring off. 

After making thousands of different kinds of 
sights, and spending a great deal of time and 
money, I have finally succeeded in getting up a (DISCOUNT TO DBALERS.) 
sight that will please any big game hunter or 
target shooter. No matter how poor or how old the eyes are, you can see to shoot with this 

- sight. I will guarantee that you cannot hold it in ay light and make it blur, that it will show 
in the darkest of timber, in the most unfavorable light, and that it will improve your shootin 
greatly. The sights are Bead Shape, can be used with open or peep sights, are made by han 
out of the best machine steel, with a gold andcopper alloy bead that is made long and strong 
for business and cannot be easily knocked off like other bead sights. While I appreciate the 
hundreds of letters received from hunters all over the West, testifying to the value of this 
sight, it is not necessary to publish testimonials, as the sight will sell itself to any shooter who 

ll put one on his rifle and try it. and he cannot see the novelty or value of the sight unless 
he sees it on a rifle out doors and in the darkest timber. All I ‘ask is that you send $1.50 for 
one of these sights and try it, when, if not satisfactory, return the sight and money will be re- 
funded, as I am satisfied that you will not part with it if you once try it. I have them to fit 
any rifle or carbine. Price, each, by mail. $1.50, 

yman’s Patent Leaf or = Buckhorn, and Lyman’s Rear Cambination Globe Sight, together 
with my Patent Front Bead Sight. make the best set of sights that can be put on a rifle for 
any kind of shooting. Price for the three sights, $4.50. In ordering sights state what rifle, 
model and caliber you want them for. and enclose 10c in stamps for mail. Remember that a ‘ 
good gun will not shoot well with poor sights. 

In putting on open sights, drive in the sights from right to left, muzzle pointing from you, 
and use a piece of copper or the edge of a dollar against the sight, so as not to mar them. In | 
driving my sight down in the sight block of the 189% model Winchester. use a piece of hard. qj 
wood, so as not to injure the bead. If the copper in my Bead Sight becomes tarnished, a rub ! 
or two with a piece of buckskin will brighten it up. : 


W. F. SHEARD, 908 and o10 A Street, - Tacoma, Wash. 


Write for Price List of Guns, Furs and Game Heads. 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN 


Has smokeless steel barrels, reinforced 
breech, frame and parts drop forged, matted 
extension rib, top lever, treble bolt, low circu- 
lar hammers, rebounding bar locks with steel 
works, solid plungers, patent fore-end check- 
ered, checkered stol grip, with rubber cap, 





winning the event. He shot ains Dupont 
powder, in Peters factory- ead deal shells. 


“Despite the low water,” writes S. Howarth 
of Florissant, Colorado, ‘‘the season just clos- 
ing has been a good one along the Eleven-Mile 
canon and below Lake George on the Platte. 
Several fish over four pounds have been taken. 
It is only a few years since I persuaded the 
Colorado Midland Railway Company to stock 
these lengths, and in a few more seasons we 
ho e to ave fishing second to none in Colo- 
rado.’ 


“A Smoke to Dream O’er on Visions of De- 
light” is the title of a_ booklet describing the 

ay Belle, Saurman’s New Era pipe, made by 
the Norris City Merchandise Company, 
town, Pennsylvania. This pipe was invented by 
a pipe smoker of twenty years’ experience in 
pipe smoking, — is fitted with hard rubber 
caps and mouthpiece of solid hard rubber or 
fine re price, 


Sc. Reese of Pueblo proposes to start what 
he seit call the International Outdoor Club, the 
object of which is to insure a proper amount 
of recreation and relaxation for over-worked 
professional and business men, clerks, house- 
ve. etc., and the encouragement of outdoor 

— and exercises in all seasons of the year. 

e monthly dues are to be banked and used 
jg annual outings. 


We are in receipt of a booklet entitled 
“Hunters’ Paradise’’ from the Townsend-Bar- 
ber Taxidermy and Zoological Company of El 
pane. Texas, descriptive of the hunting coun- 
4 along the line of the Sierra’ Madre Line, 
w a. operates from El Paso, Texas, to Terra- 
zas, Casas Grandes and other Mexico points of 





A WOTIIAN TO BE PRETTY 


Must Have Luxuriant and Glossy Hair, no 
Matter What Color. 


The finest contour of a female face, the sweet- 
est smile of a female mouth, loses something, if 
the head is crowned with scant hair. Scant and 
falling hair, it is now known, is caused by a para- 
site that burrows into the scalp to the root of the 
hair, where it saps the vitality. The little white 
scales the om throws upin burrowing arecalled 
dandruff. To cure dandruff permanently, then, 
and to mag J alling hair, that germ must be killed. 
Newbro’s Herpicide, an entirely new result of the 
chemical laboratory, destroys the dandruff germ, 
and of course, stops the falling hair, and cures 
baldness. When ee killthe Re rm you can’t have 
the dandruff or thi hair. estroy the cause, 
you remove the effect.” 


rubber butt plate, choke bored and especially 
designed for smokeless powders. Machine- 
made throughout, and all parts are interchange- 
able. Weighs about 7% pounds. Made at preés- 
ent in 12-gauge and 30-inch barrels only. 





the mountains. 
of John P. 
Texas. 


The specialty catalogue of the G. W. Cole 
Company, 141 Broadway, New York. is to hand. 
This company has achieved a world-wide re 
utation in the —— ment of its famous ‘3 
1,” which is now versally recognized as the 
best gun cleaning and rust preventive article on 
the market, and the fact that the company 
also manufactures other specialties used by 
epertenen, cyclists and others is gratifying to 
those who know the value of their oil articles. 
Cements, graphites, oils, repair kits, toe “—. 
bicycle holders, baby and package carriers for 
wheels and other useful articles are shown in 
the new catalogue. 


These folders can be_ secured 
Ramsey, general manager, El Paso, 


CULLED FROM THE MAIL. 


I think you have the best sportsman’s maga- 
zine in the world. A. H. SMITH. 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 


I wish to congratulate you on bringing out 
the cleanest and brightest magazine that comes 
to my desk. . D. BARNES. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


The monthly visits of Outdoor Life are al- 
ways productive of my es eatest pleasures. 
New Haven, Conn. THUR 8. PHELPS. 


Being a constant reader of O. L., I believe 
it’s the only true magazine for sportsmen to- 
a, A America. J. W. LANE. 

endleton, Ore. 


I can assure you that each read of Outdoor 
Life is a pleasure for me © r 
Baker City, Ore. . McDANIEL. 


We have been very amet ype: with re- 
sults from ofvertigns that we have done in 
your publicat 

Chicago, tl LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY. 


S pis at bome evenings, $7 week. 
DIES Particulars free. Send addressed 
LAL ilbert Dept. 508. Box 1411, Phila., Pa. 


—RARE BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN.— 
“<< ~ mal “The "all 
Chas Bradford. Chas. Bradford, 
Mectateds $1.00 == IWustrated, 60, 


The mantle of Frank temester bas fallen upon the 
auther of The Angler” and “The Wildfowlers,” who- 
ever he may Matuer. Both of these hand- 
some volumes at c one order, $1.25, by mail. 

THE NASSAU PRESS, RicuMonp, Hrut, L. I., N. Y. 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on thelist of each month at No, 18% 
Curtis Street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than the 
5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 





This Company is the Pioneer Transcontinental Railway 


TO ALL POINTS IN 


Galifornia & the Big Game 


GLa. Fishing 
For California : aM ) 3a: F Resorts 








Literature, OF THE 
maps, guides, conan ae ee 
etc., giving a Pacific 
more complete SS 


information, Coast 
apply to 


Affords three great highways to the Pacific Coast. 


WM. K. McALLISTER, General Agent, 
1112 Seventeenth Street, + »* » DENVER, COLORADO. 
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